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INTHODUCTORY  £PISTL£ 

PlUllf  TfCE 

AUTHOR  OF  ^WAVERLEY/' 

TO 

CAPT.  CLUTTERBUCK, 

OF  HIS  majesty's  — -  RBOIMSNT  OF  INFANTRY. 


Dear  Captain, 

I  am  sorry  to  obsenre,  by  your  last  favour,  that  you  disapprove  of  the 
Dtnnerous  retrenchments  and  alterations  which  I  have  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  on  the  Manuscript  of  your  ioend,  the  Benedictine ;  agd 
I  willingly  make  you  the  medium  of  apology  to  many,  who  have  honoured 
me  more  than  I  deserve. 

I  admit  that  my  retrenchments  have  been  numerous,  and  leave  gaps  in  the 
itoiyy  which,  in  your  original  manuscript,  would  have  run  well  nigh  to  a 
fottith  volume,  as  my  printer  assures  me.  I  am  sensible  besides,  that  in 
(oioequence  of  the  liberty  of  curtailment  you  have  allowed  me,  some  parts 
of  the  story  have  been  huddled  up  without  the  necessary  detaik.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  better  that  the  traveller  should  have  to  step  over  a  drain,  than  to 
wade  through  a  morass — ^that  the  reader  should  have  to  suppose  what  may 
easily  be  inferred,  than  be  obliged  to  creep  through  pages  of  dull  explana- 
tion. I  have  struck  out,  for  example,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  White 
Lady,  and  the  poetry  by  which  it  is  so  ably  supported,  in  the  original  man- 
nscript.  But  you  must  allow  that  the  public  taste  gives  little  encourage- 
ment to  those  legendary  superstitions,  which  formed  the  delight  alternately 
and  the  terror  of  our  predecessors.  In  like  manner,  much  is  omitted  illus- 
trative of  the  impulse  of  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  ancient  religion  in 
Mother  Magdalen  and  the  Abbot.  But  we  do  not  feel  a  deep  sympathy  at 
this  period'  with  what  was  once  the  most  powerful  and  animating  principle 
io  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Reformation,  by  n  hich  it  was 
successfuUv  opposed. 

You  rightly  observe,  that  these  retrenchments  have  rendered  the  title  no 
longer  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  that  some  other  would  have  been  more 
saiuble  to  the  Work,  in  iu  present  state,  than  that  of  The  Abbot,  who 
nude  so  much  greater  figure  in  the  original,  and  for  whom  your  friend,  the 
Benedictine,  seems  to  have  inspired  you  with  a  sympathetic  respect,    f 
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must  plead  guilty  to  this  accuMLtioUi  observing,  at  the  same  time,  in  manner 
of  extenuation,  that  though  the  objection  might  have  been  easily  removed, 
by  ^ving  a  new  title  to  the  Work,  yet,  in  doing  so,  I  should  have  destroyed 
the  necessary  cohesion  between  the  present  history,  and  its  predecessor  The 
MoNASTBAT,  which  I  was  unwilling  to  do,  as  the  period,  and  several  of  the 
personages,  were  the  same. 

After  all,  my  good  friend,  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  the  work  is  call- 
ed, or  on  what  interest  it  turns,  providing  it  catches  the  public  attention ; 
for  the  quality  of  the  wine,  (could  we  but  ensure  it^  may,  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  render  the  bush  unnecessary,  or  of  little  consequence. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  having  found  it  consistent  with  prudence  to 
establish  your  Tilbury,  and  approve  of  the  colour,  and  of  your  boy's  livery, 
(subdued  green  and  pink.) — As  you  talk  of  completing  your  descriptive 
poem  on  the  <  Ruins  of  Kennaquhair,  with  notes  by  an  Antiquary,'  I  hope 
you  have  procured  a  steady  horse^^ — ^I  remain,  with  compliments  to  all 
friends,  dear  Captain,  very  much 

Your's,  &c,  &c.  &c. 

The  Authob  of  Wavbbuey. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Domum  mancit — lanam  fecit. 

ANCIKVT  ROViAS  BPirAPB.  ^ 

Sfae  keq;nt  dose  the  hou9,  and  birirt  at  the  qnhrte. 

« AWAIir  BOVOLAS. 

Thb  time  which  passes  over  our  lieads  so  imperceptibly,  makes  the 
ad/ne  gradual  change  in  habits,  maoners,  and  character,  as  in  personal  ap- 
pearance. At  the  revolution  of  every  five  years  we  find  ourselves  anothef, 
and  yet  the  same — ^there  is  a  change  of  views,  and  no  less  of  the  light  in 
vhich  we  regard  them  ;  a  change  of  motives  gfi^well  as  of  actions.    Nearly  f 

twice  that  space  had  glided  away  over  tlie  head  of  Halbert  Giendinning  and  ^ 

hh  iady,  betwixt  the  conclusion  of  that  narrative  in  which  they  pfayed  a 
^iistinguiahed  part,  and  the  coromencement  of  the  present. 

Two  circumstances  only  had  embittered  their  union,  which  was  otherwise 
as  happy  asflnotuaJ  aFection  could  render  it.  The  first  of  these  waa  indeed 
ibe  common  calamity  of  Scotland,  being  the  distracted  state  of  that  unhappy 
country,  where  every  man's  sword  was  directed  against  his  neighbour's 
bosom.  Glendinning  had  proved  what  Murray  expected  of  him,  a  steady 
friend,  strong  in  battle  and  wise  in  counsel,  adhering  to  him  from  motives 
of  gratitude,  in  situations  where^by  his  own  mibiassed  will  he  would  either 
have  stood  neuter,  or  have  joined  the  opposite  party.  Hence,  when  dan- 
ger  was  near,  and  it  was  seldom  far  distant,  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,  for  he 
now  bore  the  rank  of  knighthood,  was  perpetually  summoned  to  attend  his 
patron  on  distant  expeditions,  or  on  perilous  enterprizes,  or  to  assist  him 
with  his  counsel  in  the  doubtful  intrigues  of  a  half  barbarous  court.  He 
was  thus  frequently,  and  for  a  long  space,  absent  from  his  castle  and  £rom 
his  lady  ;  and  to  this  ground  of  regret  we  must  add,  that  their  union  had 
produced  do  chikken  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  whib 
*be  was  thos  deprived  of  her  husband's  domestic  society. 

On  soch  occasions  she  lived  almost  entirely  secluded  from  the  world, 
within  the  walls  of  her  paternal  mansion.  Visiting  amongst  Deigbbours  was 
a  matter  entirely  out  of  the  question,  unless  on  occasion  of  solemn  festival, 
Md  then  it  was  cbreiy  confined  to  near  kindred.  Of  these  the  Lady  of 
Avenel  had  none  who  survived,  and  the  dames  of  the  neighbouring  barons 
Afected  to  regard  her  less  as  the  heiress  of  the  House  of  Avcnei,  tb«n  as  the 
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ttrife  of  a  peasant,  the  son  of  a  church-vassal  raised  up  to  miuihrooin  emi- 
nence by  the  capricious  favour  of  Murray. 

The  pride  of  ancestry,  which  rankled  in  the  bosom  of  the  more  ancient 
gentry,  was  more  openly  expressed  by  their  ladies,  and  was,  moreover,  em- 
bittered not  a  little  by  the  political  feuds  of  the  time,  for  most  of  the  Sonth- 
ron  chiefs  were  friends  to  the  authority  of  the  Queen,  and  very  jealous  of 
the  power  of  Murray.  The  Castle  of  A venel  was,  therefore,  on  all  these 
accounts,  as  melancholy  and  solitary  a  residence  for  its  lady  as  could  wt^ll 
be  imagined.  Still  it  had  the  essential  recommendation  of  great  security. 
The  reader  knows  that  the  fortress  was  built  upon  an  islet  in  a  small  lake, 
and  was  only  accessible  by  a  causeway,  intersected  by  a  double  ditch  de- 
fended by  two  draw  bridges,  so  that  without  artillery,  it  might  in  these  d^p 
be  considered  as  impregnable.  It  was  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  secure 
against  surprise,  and  the  service  of  six  able  men  within  the  castle  was  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose.  If  more  serious  danger  threatened,  an  ample  garri- 
son was  supplied  by  the  mate  inhabitants  of  a  little  Hamlet,  which  under  the 
auspices  of  Halbert  Glendinning,  had  arisen  on  a  small  piece  of  level 
ground,  betwixt  the  lake  and  the  hill,  nearly  adjoining  to  the  spot  where  tlie 
causeway  joined  the  main  land.  The  Lord  of  Avenel  had  found  it  an  easy 
matter  to  get  inhabitants,  as  he  was  not  only  a  kind  and  beneficent  over-lord, 
but  well  quali6ed  both  by  his  experience  in  arms,  his  high  character  for  wis- 
dom and  integrity,  and  his  favour  with  the  powerful  £arl  of  Murray,  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  those  who  dwelt  under  his  banner.  In  leaving  his  castle 
for  any  length  of  time,  he  had,  therefore,  the  consolation  to  reflect,  that  this 
village  afforded,  on  the  slightest  notice,  a  band  of  thirty  stout  men,  which 
was  more  than  sufficient  for  its  defence ;  while  the  families  of  the  villagers, 
as  was  usual  on  such  occasions,  fled  to  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  drove 
their  cattle  to  the  same  places  for  shelter,  and  left  the  enemy  to  work  their 
1^1  on  their  miserable  cotfl^s. 

One  guest  only  resided  generally,  if  not  constantly,  at  the  castle  of  Av- 
enel. This  was  Henry  Warden,  who  now  felt  himself  less  able  to  the 
stormy  task  imposed  on  the  reforming  clergy ;  and  having  by  his  zeal  given 

Eersonal  offence  to  many  of  the  leading  nobles  and  chiefs,  did  not  consider 
imself  as  perfectly  safe,  uuless  when  within  the  walls  of  the  strong  man- 
sion of  some  assured  friend.  He  ceased  not,  however,  to  serve  his  cause 
as  eagerly  with  his  pen,  as  he  had  formerly  done  with  his  tongue,  and  had 
engaged  in  a  furious  and  acrimonious  contest,  concerning  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  as  it  was  termed,  with  the  Abbot  Eustatius,  formerly  the  Sub- 
Pi  ior  of  Kennaquhair.  Answers,  replies,  jiupiies,  triplies,  quadruplies,  fol- 
lowed thick  upon  each  other,  and  displayed,  as  is  not  unusual  in  controver- 
sy, full  as  much  zeal  as  Christian  charity.  The  disputation  very  soon  b^ 
came  as  celebrated  as  that  of  John  Knox  and  the  Abbot  of  Corseraguel, 
raged  nearly  as  fiercely,  and,  for  aught  1  know,  the  pieces  to  which  it  gave 
rise  may  be  as  predous  in  the  eyes  of  bibliographers.  But  the  engrossing  nature 
of  his  occupation  rendered  the  theologian  not  the  most  interesting  companion 
for  a  solitary  female ;  and  his  grave,  stem,  and  absorbed  deportment,  which 
seldom  ahetved  any  interest  except  in  that  which  concerned  his  religious 
profession,  made  his  presence  rather  add  to  than  diminish  the  gloom  which 
hung  ovei*  the  Castle  of  Avenel.  To  superintend  the  tasks  of  her  numer- 
ous female  domestics,  was  the  principal  part  of  the  Lady's  daily  employ- 
ment ;  her  spindle  and  distaff,  her  Bible  and  a  solitary  walk  upon  the  bat- 
tlements of  the  castle,  or  upon  the  causeway,  or  occasionally,  but  more  sel- 
dom, upon  the  banks  of  the  little  lake,  consumed  the  rest  of  the  day.  But 
so  great  was  the  insecurity  of  the  period^  that  when  she  ventured  to  eztenii 
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h«r  walk  beyond  the  hamlet,  the  warder  on  the  watch4ower  was  directed  to 
keep  a  sharp  out-look  in  every  direction,  and  four  or  five  men  held  them* 
selves  in  readiness  to  mount  and  sally  forth  from  the  village  at  the  slightest 
appearance  of  alarm. 

Thus  stood  affairs  at  the  Castle,  when,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks, 
the  Knigfat  of  Avenel,  which  was  now  the  title  most  frequently  given  to 
Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,  was  daily  expected  to  return  home.  Day  after 
day,  however,  passed  away,  and  he  returned  not.  Letters  in  those  days 
were  rarely  written,  and  the  knight  must  have  resorted  to  a  secretary  to  ex* 
press  his  intentions  in  that  manner ;  besides,  intercourse  of  all  kinds  was 
precarious  and  unsafe,  and  no  man  cared  to  give  any  public  intimation  of 
the  time  and  direction  of  a  journey,  since  it  was  always  likely  he  might 
io  that  case  meet  with  more  enemies  than  friends  upon  the  road.  The  pre- 
cise day,  therefore,  of  Sir  Halbert's  return  was  not  fixed,  but  that  which 
his  lady's  fond  expectation  had  calculated  upon  in  her  own  mind  waa 
long  since  passed,  and  hope  delayed  began  to  make  the  heart  sick. 

It  was  upon  the  evening  of  a  sultry  summer's  day,  when  the  sun  was 
half  iiunk  behind  the  distant  western  mountains  of  LiddesdaJe,  that  the 
Lady  took  her  solitary  walk  on  the  battlements  of  a  range  of  buildings, 
which  formed  the  front  of  the  Castle,  where  a  fiat  roof  of  flag-stones  pre* 
sented  a  broad  and  convenient  promenade.  The  level  surface  of  the  lake 
undisturbed  except  by  the  occasional  dipping  of  a  teal-duck,  or  coot,  was 
gilded  with  the  beams  of  the  setting  Itunlnary,  and  reflected,  as  if  in  a  gold- 
en mirror,  the  hills  amongst  which  it  lay  embosomed.  The  scene,  other- 
wise so  lonely,  was  occasionally  enlivened  by  the  voices  of  the  children  in 
the  village,  which,  softened  by  distance,  reached  the  ear  of  the  Lady  in  her 
solitary  walk,  or  by  the  distant  call  of  the  herdsmen,  as  he  guided  his  cal^ 
tie  from  the  glen  in  which  they  had  pastured  all  day,  to  place  them  in  great- 
er security  for  the  night,  in  the  immediate  vlC.nity  of  the  village.  Xk^ 
deep  lowing  of  the  cows  seemed  to  demand  the  attendance  of  the  milk- 
maidens,  who,  singing  shrilly  and  merrily,  ttroHed  forth  each  with  her  pail 
on  her  bead,  to  attend  to  the  dvtty  of  evening.  The  Lady  of  the  Av- 
enel looked  and  listened ;  the  sounds  which  she  heard  reminded  her  of 
former  days,  when  her  most  important  employment,  as  well  as  her 
irvatesf  delight,  was  to  assist  Dame  Glendinning  and  Tibb  Tacket  in  milk- 
ing the  cows  at  Glendeai^.     The  thought  was  fraught  with  melancholy. 

'  Why  was  I  not,'  she  said,  ^  the  peasant  girl  which  in  all  men's  eyes  I 
seemed  to  be  !  H  albert  and  I  had  then  spent  our  life  peacefully  in  his  na- 
tive glen,  uodisturbed  by  the  phantoms  either  of  fear  or  of  ambition.  His 
greatest  pride  had  then  been  to  shew  the  fairest  herd  in  the  Halidome ;  his  great- 
est danger  to  repel  some  pilfering  snatcher  from  the  Border ;  and  the  ut- 
most distance  which  would  have  divided  us,  would  have  been  the  chase  of 
lofiie  out-lying  deer.  But  alas !  what  avails  the  blood  which  Halbert  has 
siied,  and  the  daggers  which  he  encounters,  to  support  a  name  and  rank, 
dear  to  him  because  he  has  it  from  me,  but  which  we  shall  never  transmit 
to  our  posterity  f     With  me  the  name  of  Avenel  must  expire.' 

She  sighed  as  these  reflections  arose,  and,  looking  towards  the  shore  of 
the  lake^  her  eye  was  attracted  by  a  group  of  children  of  various  ages,  as- 
sembled to  see  a  little  ship,  constructed  by  some  village  artist,  perform  its 
first  voyage  on  the  water.  It  was  launched  amid  the  shouts  of  tiny  voices 
utd  the  cbpping  of  little  hands,  and  shot  bravely  forth  on  its  voyage  with 
a  favouring  wind,  which  promised  to  carry  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 
Some  of  the  bigger  boys  ran  round  to  receive  and  to  secure  it  on  the  farther 
•liore,  trying  their  speed  against  each  other  as  they  spfung  like  young  fawns 
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tlong  the  shingly  verg^e  of  the  lake.  The  rest,  for  whom  such  a  journey 
seemed  too  arduous,  remained  watching  the  motions  of  the  fairy  vessel 
from  the  spot  where  it  had  been  launched.  The  sight  of  their  sports  press* 
ed  on  the  mind  of  the  childless  Lady  of  Avenel. 

<  Why  are  none  of  these  prattlers  mine  !'  she  continued,  pursuing  the 
tenor  of  her  melancholy  reflections.  '  Their  parents  can  scarce  And  theoi 
in  the  coarsest  food^-aod  I,  who  could  nurse  them  in  plenty,  I  am  doomed 
sever  to  hear  a  child  call  me  mother !' 

The  thought  sunk  on  her  heart  with  a  bitterness  which  resembled  envy, 
so  deeply  is  the  desire  of  ofispf  ing  implanted  in  the  female  breast.  She 
pressed  her  hands  together  as  if  sl^e  was  wringing  ihem  in  the  eKtremity  of 
her  desolate  feeling,  as  one  whom  heaven  had  written  childless.  A  large 
stag-hound  of  the  greyhound  species,  approached  at  this  moaaent,  and,  at- 
tracted perhaps  by  the  gesture,  licked  her  hands  and  pressed  his  large  head 
against  them.  He  obtained  the  desired  caress  in  return,  but  still  the  sad 
impression  remained. 

<  Wolf,'  she  said,  as  if  the  animal  could  have  understood  her  complaints, 
'  thou  art  a  noble  and  beautiful  animal ;  but  alas !  the  love  and  aifection 
that  I  long  to  bestow,  is  of  a  quality  higher  than  can  faH  to  thy  share,  though 
I  love  thee  much.' 

And  as  if  she  were  apologizing  to  Wolf  for  withholding  from  him  any 

tart  of  her  regard,  she  careesed  his  proud  head  and  crest,  while,  looking  in 
er  eyes,  he  seemed  to  ask  her  what  sli^  wanted,  or  what  he  could  do  to 
shew  his  attachment.  At  this  moment  a  shriek  of  distress  was  heard  on 
the  shore,  from  the  playful  group  which  had  been  lately  so  jovial.  The 
Lady  looked,  and  saw  the  cause  with  great  agony. 

The  little  ship,  the  object  of  the  children's  delighted  attention,  had  struck 
among  some  tufts  of  the  plant  which  bears  the  water-lily^  that  marked  a  lit- 
tlev^hoal  in  the  lake  about  ajl  arrow  flight  from  the  shore.  A  hardy  little 
boy,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  race  round  the  margip  of  the  lake,  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  strip  of  his  wylie'coai^  plunge  into  the  water,  and 
swim  towards  the  object  of  their  common  solicitude.  -  The  first  movement 
of  the  Lady  was  to  call  for  help ;  but  she  observed  that  the  boy  swam 
strongly  and  fearlessly,  and  as  she  saw  that  one  or  two  villagers,  who  were 
distant  spectators  of  the  incident,  seemed  to  give  themselves  no  uneasiness 
on  his  account,  she  supposed  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  exercise,  and 
that  there  was  no  danger.  But  whether,  in  swimming,  the  boy  had  struck 
bis  breast  against  a  sunken  rock,  or  whether  he  was  suddenly  taken  with  the 
cramp,  or  whether  he  had  over-calculated  hisjown  strength,  it  so  happened , that 
when  he  had  disembarrased  the  little  playtmng  from  the  flags  in  which  it 
was  entangled,  and  sent  it  forward  on  its  course,  he  had  scarce  swam  a  few 
yards  in  his  way  to  the  shore,  than  he  raised  himself  suddenly  from  the  wa- 
ter and  screamed  aloud,  clapping  his  hands  at  the  same  time  «i'ith  an  ex- 
pression of  fear  and  pain. 

The  Lady  of  Avenel  instantly  taking  the  alarm,  called  hastily  to  the  at* 
tendants  to  get  the  boat  ready.  But  this  was  an  afiair  of  some  time.  The 
pnly  boat  permitted  to  be  used  on  the  lake  was  moored  within  the  second 
cut  which  intersected  the  canal,  and  it  was  several  minutes  ere  it  could  be 
linmoored  and  got  under  way.  Meantime,  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  with  ago- 
nizing anxiety,  saw  the  efibrts  which  the  poor  boy  made  to  keep  himself 
afloat,  were  now  exchanged  for  a  faint  struggling,  which  would  soon  have 
|>een  over,  but  for  aid  equally  prompt  and  unhoped  for.  Wolf,  who,  like 
9ome  ol  that  large  species  of  grey-hiiund,  was  a  practised  waterlog,  had 
marked  iho  object  q(  iier  anxiety ,  an4  quitting  his  mistress'  sidei  had  sought 
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the  nearest  point  frrmi  which  he  could  with  safety  j^nnge  iaio  the  lake. 
With  the  wonderful  instinct  which  these  noble  animals  have  so  often  dish 
played  in  the  like  circumstances,  he  swam  straight  to  the  spot  where  his 
assistance  was  so  much  wanted,  and  seizing  the  child's  undef-dress  in « bis 
mouth,  he  not  only  kept  him  afloat,  but  towed  him  toward  the  catiseway. 
The  boot  having  put  off  with  a  couple  of  men,  met  the  dog  half-way  and  re- 
lieved him  of  his  burthen.  They  landed  on  the  causeway,  close  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  castle,  with  their  yet  lifeless  burthen,  and  were  met  at  the  en- 
trance  of  the  gate  by  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  attended  by  one  or  two  of  her 
maidens,  eagerly  waiting  to  administer  assistance  to  the  suflerer. 

He  was  borne  into  the  castle,  deposited  upon  a  bed,  and  every  mode  of 
recovery  resorted  to,  which  the  knowledge  of  the  times,  and  the  skill  of 
Henry  Warden,  who  professed  some  medical  knowledge,  could  dictate. 
For  some  time  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  the  Lady  watched  with  unspeakable 
earnestness  the  pallid  countenance  of  the  beautiful  child.  He  seemed  about 
ten  years  old.  His  dress  was  of  the  meanest  sort,  but  his  long  curled  hair, 
and  the  noble  cast  of  his  features,  partook  not  of  that  poverty  of  appearance. 
The  proudest  noble  in  Scotland  might  have  been  yet  prouder  coiild  he  have  . 
called  that  child  his  heir.  While,  with  breathless  anxiety,  the  Lady  of  Av- 
enel gazed  on  his  well-formed  and  expressive  features,  a  slight  shade  of  col- 
our retomed  gradually  to  the  cheek ;  suspended  anioiation  became  restored  ^ 
by  degrees,  the  child  sighed  deeply,  opened  his  eyes,  which  to  the  human 
countenance  produces  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  natural  landscape,  stretch- 
ed his  arms  toward^  the  Lady,  and  muttered  the  word  <  Mother,'  that  epi- 
thet, of  all  others,  which  is  dearest  to  the  female  ear. 

^  God,  madam,'  said  the  preacher,  <  has  restored  the  child  to  your  wishes ; 
it  must  be  yours  to  bring  him  up,  that  he  may  not  one  day  wish  that  he  had 
perished  in  his  innocence.' 

<  It  shall  be  my  charge,'  said  the  Lady;  aflcl  again  throwing  her  ajpis 
around  the  boy,  stkp<>verw helmed  him  with  kisses  and  caresses,  so  inuch 
vas  she  agitated  by  the  terror  arising  from  the  danger  in  which  he  had  been 
just  placed,  aqd  by  joy  at  his  unexpected  deliverance. 

<  But  you  ave  ^not  my  mother,'  said  the  boy,  collecting  his  recollection, 
uk)  endeavouring,  though  faintly,  to  escape  from  the  caresses  of  the  Lady  of 
Aviuel ;  '  you  are  not  my  mother — alas  I  I  have  no  mother — only  I  have 
dreamt  diatl  had  one.' 

^  I  will  read  the  dream  for  you,  my  love,^  answered  the  Lady  of  Avenel ; 
'  aod  I  will  be  myself  your  mother.  Surely  God  has  heard  my  wishes,  and, 
in  hb  own  marvellous  manner jjiath  sent  me  an  object  on  which  my  affec- 
tions may  expand  themselves  !'  She  looked  towards  Warden  as  she  spoke. 
The  preacher  hesitated  what  he  should  reply  to  a  burst  of  passionate  feelings  / 
vhicn,  perhaps,  seemed  to  him  more  enthusiastic  than  the  occasion  de- 
manded. In  the  meanwhile,  the  large  stag-hound.  Wolf,  which,  dropping 
«^et  as  he  was,  had  followed  his  mistress  into  the  apartment,  and  had  sate  I 

by  the  bed-side  a  patient  and  quiet  spectator  of  all  the  means  used  for  resu»» 
citation  of  the  being  whom  he  had  preserved,  now  became  impatient  of  re- 
naining  any  long^  unnoticed,  and  began  to  whine  and  fawn  upon  the  Lady 
^ith  hu  great  rough  paws. 

^  Ves,'  she  said,  '  good  Wolf,  and  you  shall  be  remembered  also  for  your 
^sy's  work ;  and  I  will  think  the  more  of  you  for  having  preserved  the  life 
Qf  a  creature  so  beautiful.' 

Bat  Wolf  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  share  of  attention  which  he  thus 
^tracted ;  1^  persisted  in  whining  and  pawing  upon  his  mistress,  his  caress- 
A  being  rendered  still  more  troublesome  by  his  long  shagufy  hair  being  so 
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much  and  thoroughly  wetted,  till  she  desired  one  of  the  domesticSy  with 
whom  he  was  familiar,  to  call  the  animal  out  of  the  apartment.  Wolf  re- 
sisted every  invitation  to  this  purpose,  until  his  mistress  positively  comman- 
ded him  to  5e^one,  in  an  angry  tone ;  when,  turning  towards  the  bed  on 
which  the  boy  still  lay,  half  a  wake  to  sensation,  halfdrowned  in  the  meanders 
of  a  fluctuating  delirium,  he  uttered  a  deep  and  savage  growl,  curled  up  his 
nose  and  lips,  shewing  his  full  range  of  white  and  sharpened  teeth,  which 
might  have  matched  those  of  an  actual  wolf,  and  then,  turning  round^  sullen- 
ly followed  the  domestic  out  of  the  apartment. 

<  It  is  singular,'  said  the  Lady,  addressinff  Warden ;  '  the  animal  is  not 
only  so  good-natured  to  all,  but  so  particulany  f»nd  of  children.  What  can 
ail  him  at  the  little  fellow  whose  life  he  has  saved?' 

<  Dogs,'  replied  the  preacher,  ^  are  but  too  like  the  human  race  in  their 
ibibles,  though  their  instinct  be  less  erring  than  the  reason  of  poor  jnortal 
man  when  relying  upon  his  own  unassisted  powers.  Jealousy,  my  good 
lady,  is  a  passion  not  unknown  to  them,  and  they  often  evince  it,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  preferences  which  they  see  given  by  their  masters  to  in- 
dividuals of  their  own  species,  but  even  when  their  rivals  are  children.  You 
have  caressed  that  child  much  and  eagerly,  and  the  dog  considers  himself  as 
a  discarded  favourite.' 

f  <  It  is  a  strange  instinct ;  said  the  Lady,  <  and  from  the  gravity  with  which 
3rou  mention  it,  my  reverend  friend,  I  would  almost  say  that  you  supposed 
this  singular  jealousy  of  my  favourite  Wolf^  was  not  only  well-founded,  but 
justifiable.     But  perhaps  you  speak  in  jest.'  • 

'  I  seldom  jest,'  answered  the  preacher ;  ^  life  was  not  lent  to  us  to  be 
expended  in  that  idle  mirth  which  resembles  the  crackling  of  thorns  under 
the  pot.  I  would  only  have  you  derive,  if  it  so  please  you,  this  lesson  from 
what  I  have  said,  that  the  best  of  our  feelings,  when  indulged  to  excess,  may 
gi:<tt  P^'in  to  others.  There  is  but  one  in  which  we  may  indulge  to  the  ut- 
most limit  of  vehemence  of  which  our  bosom  is  capable,  secure  that  excess 
cannot  exist  in  the  greatest  intensity  to  which  it  can  be  excited— I  mean  the 
love  of  our  Maker.' 

^  Surely,'  said  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  *  we  are  commanded  by  the  same  au- 
thority to  love  our  neighbour  ?' 

<  Ay,  madam,'  said  Warden,  <  but  our  love  to  Grod  is  to  be  unbounded — 
we  are  to  love  him  with  our  whole  heart,  our  whole  soul,  and  our  whole 
strength.  The  love  which  the  precept  commands  us  to  bear  to  our  neigh- 
bour, has  affixed  to  it  a  direct  limit  and  qualification — we  are  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourself ;  as  it  is  elsewhere  explained  by  the  great  command- 
ment, that  we  do  unto  him  as  we  would  that  he  did  unto  us.  Here  there  is 
a  limit,  and  a  bound,  even  to  the  most  praiseworthy  of  our  affections,  so  far 
as  they  are  turned  upon  sublunary  and  terrestrial  objects.  We  are  to  ren- 
der to  our  neighbour,  whatever  be  his  rank  or  degree,  that  cosresponding 
portion  of  our  aflfection  with  which  we  could  rationally  expect  we  should 
ourselves  be  regarded  by  those  standing  in  the  same  degree  of  relation  to  us. 
Hence,  neither  husband  nor  wife,  neither  son  nor  daughter,  neither  friend 
nor  relation,  are  lawfully  to  be  made  the  objects  of  our  idolatry.  The  Lord 
our  God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  will  not  endure  that  we  bestow  on  the  crea- 
ture that  extremity  of  devotiim  which  He  who  made  us  demands  as  his  own 
share.  I  say  to  you,  lady,  that  even  in  the  fairest  and  purest,  and  most 
honourable  feeUngs  of  our  nature,  there  is  that  original  taint  of  sin  which 
ought  to  make  us  pause  and  hesitate  ere  we  indulge  them  to  excess.' — 
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<  I  undentaod  not  tliis,  reverend  Sir/  said  the  Lady ;  '  nor  do  I  guess 
whM  I  can  have  now  said  or  done,  to  draw  down  on  me  an  admonition 
which  has  something  a  taste  of  reproof.' 

<  Lady,'  said  Warden,  ^  I  crave  your  pardon,  if  I  have  urged  aught  be^- 
yond  the  limits  of  my  duty.  But  consider^  whether  in  the  sacred  promise 
to  be  not  only  a  protectress,  but  a  mother  to  this  poor  child,  your  purpose 
may  meet  the  wishes  of  the  noble  knight  your  husband.  The  fondness 
which  you  have  lavished  on  the  unfortunate,  and,  I  own,  most  lovely  child, 
has  met  something  like  a  reproof  in  the  bearing  of  your  household  dog. — 
Displease  not  your  noble  husband.  Men,  as  well  as  animals,  are  jealous 
of  the  affections  of  those  they  love.' 

'  This  is  too  much,  reverend  sir/  said  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  greatly  offen* 
ded.  '  Yomr  have  been  long  our  guest,  and  have  received  from  the  Knight 
of  AvQpel  and  myself  that  honour  and  regard  which  your  character  and 
profession  so  justly  demand.  But  I  am  yet  to  learn  that  I  have  at  any 
any  time  authorized  your  interference  in  our  family  arrangements,  or  plac- 
ed you  as  a  judge  of  our  conduct  towards  each  other.  I  pray  this  may  be 
forborne  in  future.' 

^  Lady,'  replied  the  preacher,  with  the  boldness  peculiar  to  the  clergy  of 
bis  persuasion  at  that  time/  *  when  you  weary  of  my  admonitions — when 
I  see  that  my  services  are  no  longer  acceptable  to  you,  and  the  noble  knight  . 
your  husband,  I  shall  know  that  my  master  wills  me  no  longer  to  abide 
here  ;  and,  praying  for  a  continuance  of  his  best  blessings  on  your  family^ 
I  will  then,  were  the  season  the  depth  of  winter,  a^)d  the  hour  mid-night; 
walk  oat  on  yonder  waste,  and  travel  forth  through  these  waste  mountains, 
as  lonely  and  unaided,  though  far  more  helpless,  than  when  I  first  met  your 
hasband  in  the  valley  of  Glendearg.  But  while  I  remain  here,  I  will  not 
see  you  err  from  the  true  path,  no,  not  an  hair's-hreadth,  without  making 
the  old  man's  voice  and  remonstrance  heard.'  lA 

'  Nay,  but,'  said  the  lady,  who  both  l9.ved  and  respected  the  good  man, 
tfaoufifh  sometimes  a  little  offended  at^^hat  she  conceived  to  be  an  exuber- 
ant  degree  of  zeal,  *  we  will  not  part  this  way,  my  good  friend.  Women 
«tn>  quick  and  hasty  in  their  feelings  ;  but,  beUeve  me,  my  wishes  and  my 
purposes  towards  this  child  are  such  as  both  my  husband  and  you  will  ap- 
^ore  of.'    The  clergyman  bowed,  and  retreated  to  his  own  apartment. 


CHAPTER  n. 


How  steadfastly  he  fix'd  his  looks  on  me— 
His  dark  eyes  ahioiog  through  forgotten  tears — 
Then  stretchM  his  little  arms  and  callM  me  mother ! 
What  could  I  do  ?  I  took  the  bantJin?  home — 
I  could  not  teU  the  imp  be  had  no  mother. 

comrr  basil. 

« 

When  Warden  had  left  the  apartmeni,  the  Lady  of  Avenel  gave  way  to 
^  feelings  of  tenderness  which  the  sight  of  the  boy,  his. sudden  danger, 
uid  bis  recent  escape,  had  inspired  ;  and  no  longer  awed  by  the  sternness, 
^^  she  deemed  it,  of  the  preacher,  heaped  with  caresses  the  lovely  and  inter- 
«tinf  child.  He  was  now,  in  some  measure,  recovered  from  the  conse- 
loeoces  9f  hit  accident,  and  received  passively,  though  not  withoiU  won- 
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der,  the  tokens  of  kindness  with  which  he  was  thus  loaded.  The  face  of 
the  lady  was  strange  to  him^  and  her  dress  different  and  far  more  suoaptu- 
ous  than  any  he  remembered.  But  the  boy  was  naturally  of  an  undaunt- 
ed temper ;  and  indeed  children  are  generally  acute  physiognomists,  and 
not  only  pleased  by  that  which  is  beautiful  in  itself,  but  peculiarly  acute 
in  distinguishing  and  replying  to  the  attentions  of  those  who  really  love 
them.  If  they  see  a  person  in  company,  though  a  perfect  stranger,  who 
is  by  nature  fond  of  children,  the  little  imps  seem  to  discover  it  by  a  sort 
of  free-masonry,  while  the  awkward  attempts  of  those  who  make  advances 
to  them  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  themselves  to  the  parents,  usual- 
ly fail  in  attracting  their  reciprocal  attention.  The  little  boy,  therefore, 
appeared  in  some  degree  sensible  of  the  lady's  caresses,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  she  withdrew  herself  from  his  pillow,  to  afford  him  leisure  for  ne- 
cessary repose. 

<  To  whom  belongs  our  little  rescued  varlet  ?'  was  the  first  question 
which  the  Lady  of  Avenel  put  to  her  hand  maiden  Lilias,  when  they  had 
retired  to  the  hall. 

^  To  an  old  woman  in  the  hamlet,'  said  Lilias,  ^  who  is  even  now  come 
so  far  as  to  the  porter's  lodge  to  inquire  concerning  his  safety.  Is  it  your 
pleasure,  that  she  be  admitted  ?' 

'  Is  it  my  pleasure  !'  said  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  echoing  the  question  with 
a  strong  accent  of  displeasure  and  surprise ;  ^  can  you  make  any  doubt  of 
it  ?  What  woman  but  must  pity  the  agony  of  the  mother,  whose  heart  is 
throbbing  for  the  safety  of  a  child  so  lovt^ty.' 

^  Nay,  but,  madam,'  said  Lilias,  ^  this  woman  is  too  old  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  child  ;  I  rather  think  she  must  be  his  grandmother^  or  some  more 
distant  relation.' 

^  Be  she  who  she  will,  Lilias,'  replied  the  Lady,  ^  she  must  have  a  sore 
heart  while  the  safety  of  a  j^^eature  so  lovely  is  uncertain.  Go  instantly 
ano^  bring  her  hither.  Besides,  I  would  willingly  learn  something  concern- 
ing his  birth.' 

Lilias  left  the  hall,  and  presently  after  returned,  ushering  in  a  tall  female 
very  poorly  dressed,  yet  with  more  pretension  to  decency  and  cleanliness 
than  was  usually  combined  with  such  coarse  garments.  The  Lady  of  Av- 
enel knew  her  figure  the  instant  she  presented  herself.  It  was  the  fashion 
of  the  family  that  upon  every  Sabbath,  and  on  two  evenings  in  the  week 
besides,  Henry  Warden  preached  or  lectured  in  the  chapel  of  the  Castle. 
The  extension  of  the  Protestant  faith  was  upon  principle,  as  well  as  in 
good  policy,  a  primary  object  with  the  Knight  of  Avenel.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  were  therefore  invitedTto  attend  upon  the  instructions 
of  Henry  Warden,  and  many  of  them  were  speedily  won  to  the  doctrine 
which  their  master  and  protector  approved.  These  sermons,  homilies, 
and  lectures,  had  made  a  great  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Abbot  Eu- 
stace, or  Custatius,  and  were  a  sufficient  spur  to  the  severity  and  sharpness 
of  his  controversy  with  his  old  fellow  collegiate  ;  and  he  more  than  once 
threatened  to  levy  his  vassals,  and  assail  and  level  with  the  earth  that 
strong  hold  of  heresy  the  Castle  of  Avenel.  But  notwithstanding  his  im- 
potent resentment,  and  notwithstanding  also  the  disinclination  of  the  coun- 
try to  favour  tlie  new  religion,  Henry  Warden  proceeded  without  remission 
in  his  labours,  and  made  weekly  converts  from  the  faith  of  Rome  to  that 
of  the  reformed  church.  Amongst  those  who  gave  most  earnest  and  con- 
stant attendance  on  his  ministry,  was  the  aged  woman,  whose  form,  too  tall, 
and  otherwise  too  remarkable  to  be  forgotten,  the  lady  had  of  late  re- 
marked frequently  as  being  conspicuous  amongst  the  little  audience.     She 
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iiad  indeed  more  than  once  desired  to  know  who  that  tall  stately-looking 
woman  was,  whose  appearance  was  so  much  above  the  poverty  of  her  vest- 
ments. But  the  reply  had  always  been,  that  she  was  an  English  woman^ 
who  was  tarrying  for  a'  season  at  the  hamlet,  and  that  no  one  knew 
more  concerningf  her.     She  now  asked  her  after  her  name  and  birth. 

*  Magdalen  Graeme  is  my  name,'  said  the  woman  5  *  I  come  of  the 
Graemes  of  Heathergill,  in  Nicol-forest,  a  people  of  ancient  blood.' 

^  And  what  make  you,'  continued  the  lady,  *  so  far  distant  from  your 
iiome  ?' 

'  I  have  no  home,'  said  Magdalen  Gra?me,  *  it  was  burnt  by  your  Border- 
riders — my  husband  and  my  son  were  slain — there  is  not  a  drop's  bloo4 
Wft  in  the  veins  of  any  one  which  is  of  kin  to  mine.' 

*  That  is  no  uncommon  fate  in  these  wild  times,  and  in  this  unsettled 
land,'  said  the  Lady  ;  *  the  English  hands  have  been  as  deeply  dyed  in  our 
blood  as  ever  those  of  Scotsmen  have  been  in  yours.' 

*  You  have  a  right  to  say  it.  Lady,'  answered  Magdalen  Graeme ;  '  for 
men  tell  of  a  time  when  this  Castle  was  not  strong  enough  to  save  your  fa- 
ther's life,  or  to  afford  your  mother  and  her  infant  a  place  of  refuge. — And 
why  ask  ye  me,  then,  wherefore  I  dwell  not  in  mine  own  home,  and  with 
my  own  people  ?' 

*  It  was  indeed  an  idle  question,  where  miserj'  so  often  makes  wanderers  j 
biit  wherefore  take  refuge  in  a  hostile  country  ?' 

*  My  neighbours  were  Popish  •«iad  mass-mongers,'  said  the  old  woman  5 
'  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  give  me  a  clearer  sight  of  the  gospel,  and  I  have 
teirried  here  to  enjoy  the  ministry  of  that  worthy  man,  Henry  Warden, 
<*'lia,  to  the  praise  and  comfort  of  many,  teacheth  the  Evangel  in  truth  and 
ill  sirjcerity.' 

*  Are  you  poor  ?'  again  demanded  the  Lady  ^f  Avenel.  . 

*  You  hear  me  ask  alms  of  no  one,'  answerSrthe  English -woman.   ^. 
Here  there  was  a  pause.     The  manner  of  the  woman  was,  if  not  disre- 

^i'-ctful,  at  least  much  less  than  gracious  ;  and  she  appeared  to  give  no  en- 
^"  iratjement  to  farther  communication.     The  Lady  of  Avenel  renewed  the 
Conversation  on  a  different  topic. 
'  Vou  have  heard  of  the  danger  in  which  your  boy  has  been  placed  ?' 

*  I  have,  I^y,  and  how  by  an  especial  providence  he  was  rescued  from 
i'lth.     May  Heaven  make  him  thankful, and  me  /' 

*  What  relation  do  you  bear  to  him  ?' 

'  I  am  his  grandmother,  lady,  if  it  so  please  you  ;  the  only  relation  he 
'M\h  left  upon  earth  to  take  ch^ge  of  him.' 

'  The  burthen  of  his  maintenance  m^st  necessarily  be  grievous  to  you  in 
y "jr  deserted  situation,'  pursued  the  lady. 

'  I  have  complained  of  it  to  no  one,'  said  Magdalen  Graeme,  with  the 
M'lie  unmoved,  dry,  and  unconcerned  tone  of  voice  ir  which  she  had  an- 
"*Hred  all  the  former  questions. 

^  If,'  said  the  Lady  of  Avenel, '  your  grandchild  could  be  received  into 
a  nr.hle  family,  would  it' not  advantage  both  him  and  you  ?' 

*  Received  into  a  noble  family  !'  said  the  old  woman,  drawing  herself  up, 
■trill  bending  her  brows  until  her  forehead  was  wrinkled  into  a  frown  of 
^niiMial  severity  :  *and  for  what  purpose,  T  pray  you  .'' — to  be  my  lady's 
:•!-*.'.  or  my  lord's  jackman,  to  eat  broken  victuals  and  contend  with  other 
^'  iiirils  for  the  remnant  of  the  master's  meal  ?  Would  you  have  him  to 
'ui  flies  from  my  lady's  face  while  she  sleeps,  to  carry  her  train  while  she 
«Mks,  to  hand  her  trencher  when  she  feeds,  to  ride  before  her  on  horse- 
^^-^  to  walk  after  her  on  foot,  to  sing  when  the  lists,  and  to  be  silent  when 
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she  bids  ? — a  very  weathercock,  which,  though  furnished  in  appeaiance 
with  wings  and  phimage^  cannot  soar  into  the  air — cannot  fly  from  the  spot 
where  it  is  perched^  but  receives  all  its  impulses,  and  performs  all  its  revo- 
lutions, obedient  to  the  changeful  breath  of  a  vain  woman  ?  When  the 
eagle  of  Helvellyn  perches  on  the  tower  of  Lanercost,  and  turns  and 
changes  to  shew  how  the  wind  sits,  Roland  Graeme  shall  be  what  you  would 
make  him.' 

The  woman  spoke  with  a  rapidity  and  vehemence  which  seemed  to  have 
in  it  a  touch  of  insanity  ;  and  a  sudden  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
child  must  necessarily  be  exposed  in  the  charge  of  such  a  keeper,  increased 
the  lady's  desire  to  keep  him  in  the  castle  if  possible. 

^  You  mistake  me^  dame,'  she  said,  addressing  the  old  woman  in  a  sooth- 
ing manner  5  *  I  do  not  \^ish  your  boy  to  be  in  attendance  upon  myself, 
but  on  the  good  knight,  my  husband.  Were  he  himself  the  son  of  a  belted 
earl,  he  could  not  better  be  trained  to  arms,  and  all  that  befits  a  gentleman, 
than  by  the  instructions  and  discipline  of  Sir  Haibert  Glendinning. 

*Ay,'  answered  the  old  woman  in  the  same  style  of  bitter  irony,  ^I 
know  the  wages  of  that  service ; — a  curse  when  the  corselet  is  not  suffi- 
ciently brightened, — a  blow  when  the  girth  is  not  tightly  drawn, — to  be 
beaten  because  the  hounds  are  at  fault, — ^to  be  reviled  because  the  foray  is 
unsuccessful, — ^to  stain  his  hands,  for  the  master's  bidding,  in  the  blood  alike 
of  beast  and  of  man, — to  be  a  butcher  of  harmless  deer,  a  murderer  and 
defacer  of  God's  own  image,  not  at  his  vvrn  pleasure,  but  at  that  of  his 
lord  ;  to  Uve  a  brawling  ruffian,  and  a  common  stabber,  exposed  to  heat,  to 
cold,  to  want  of  food,  to  all  the  privations  of  an  anchoret,  not  for  the  love 
of  God  but  for  the  service  of  Satan, — ^to  die  by  the  gibbet,  or  in  soi6e  ob- 
scure skirmish, — to  sleep  out  his  life  in  carnal  security,  and  tu  awake  in  the 
eternal  fire,  which  is  never  benched.' 

0^'ay,'  said  the  Lady  of  J^venel,  <  but  to  such  unhallowed  course  of  life 
your  grandson  will  not  be  here  exposed.  My  husband  is  just  and  kin<l 
to  those  who  live  under  his  banner ;  and  your  yourself  well  know,  that 
youth  have  here  a  strict  as  well  as  a  good  preceptor  in  the  person  of  our 
chaplain.' 

The  old  woman  appeared  to  pause. 

^  You  have  named,'  she  said,  ^  the  only  circumstance  whi^  can  move 
me.  i  must  soon  onward,  the  vision  has  said  it — I  must  not  tarry  in  the 
«ame  spot — I  must  on — I  must  on,  it  is  my  weird. — Swear,  then,  that  you 
will  protect  the  boy  as  if  he  were  your  own,  until  I  return  hither  and  claim 
him,  and  I  will  consent  for  a  space  to  part  ^h  him.  But  especially  swear, 
he  shall  nofe^lack  the  instruction  of  the  godly  man  who  hath  placed  the  gos- 
pel-truth high  above  these  idolatrous  shavelings,  the  Monks  and  Friars,' 

^  Be  satisfied,  dame,'  said  the  Lady  of  Avenel ;  '  the  boy  shall  have  as 
much  care  as  if  he  were  born  of  my  own  blood.     Will  you  see  him  now  ?' 

*  No,'  answered  the  old  woman,  sternly  ;  *  to  part  is  enough.  1  go  forth 
on  my  own  mission.  I  will  not  soften  my  heart  by  useless  tears  and  wail- 
ings,  as  one  that  is  not  called  to  a  duty.' 

*  Will  you  not  accept  of  something  to  aid  you  in  your  pilgrimage  ?'  said 
the  Lady  of  Avenel,. putting  into  her  hand  two  crowns  of  the  sun.  The 
old  woman  flung  them  'down  on  the  table. 

^  Am  1  of  the  race  of  Cain,'  she  said,  '  proud  lady,  that  you  offer  me 
gold  in  exchange  for  my  own  flesh  and  blood  ?' 

<  1  had  no  such  meaning,'  said  the  lady,  gently  ;  ^  nor  am  I  the  proud 
woman  you  term  me.  Alas  I  my  own  fortunes  might  have  taught  m^  h-i- 
mility,  even  bad  it  not  been  bom  with  me.' 
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The  old  woman  seemed  somewhat  to  relax  her  tone  of  severity. 

'  You  are  of  gentle  blood/  she  said,  *  else  we  had  not  parleyed  thus  long 
to2rether— You  are  of  gentle  blood,  and  to  such,'  she  added,  drawing  up  her 
tall  form  as  she  spoke,  '  pride  is  as  graceful  as  is  the  plume  upon  the  bon- 
net. But,  for  these  pieces  of  gold,  lady,  you  must  needs  resume  them.  I 
need  not  money.  I  am  well  provided  ;  and  I  may  not  care  for  myself,  nor 
tiiink  how,  or  by  whom,  I  ^all  be  sustained.  Farewell,  and  keep  your 
word.  Cause  your  gates  to  be  opened,  and  your  bridges  to  be  lowered.  I 
will  set  forward  this  very  night.  When  I  come  again,  I  will  demand  from 
you  a  strict  account,  for  I  have  left  with  you  the  jewel  of  my  life  !  Sleep 
will  visit  me  but  in  snatches,  food  will  not  refresh  me,  rest  will  not  restore 
my  strength,  until  I  see  Roland  Graeme.     Once  more  farewell.' 

'  Make  your  obeisance,  dame/  said  Lilias  to  Magdalen  Graeme,  as  she 
retired,  <  make  your  obeisance  to  her  ladyship^  and  thank  her  for  her  good- 
ness, as  is  but  fitting  and  right.' 

The  old  woman  turned  short  round  on  the  officious  waiting  maid.  ^  Let 
her  make  her  obeisance  to  me  then,  and  I  will  return  it.  Why  should  I 
bend  to  her  ? — is  it  because  her  kirtle  is  of  silk,  and  mine  of  blue  locker- 
ana  ? — Go  tOj  my  lady's  waiting  woman.  Know  that  the  rank  of  the  man 
rates  that  of  the  wife,  and  that  she  who  marries  a  churl's  son,  were  she  a 
kind's  daughter,  is  but  a  peasant's  bride.' 

IJlias  was  about  to  reply  in  great  indignation,  but  her  mistress  imposed 
silence  on  her,  and  commanded  that  the  old  woman  should  be  safely  con- 
ducted to  the  mainland.  ^ 

*  Conduct  her  safe  1'  exclaimed  the  incensed  waiting-woman,  while  Mag- 
dalen (jSraeme  left  the  apartment ;  '  I  say,  duck  her  in  the  lock,  and  then  we 
will  see  whether  she  is  witch  or  not,  as  every  body  in  the  village  of  Loch- 
Me  will  say  and  swear.  I  marvel  your  ladyship  could  bear  so  long  with 
I'tr  insolence.'  But  the  commands  of  the  li\dj  were  obeyed,  and  the  old 
daiQ©,  dismissed  from  the  castle,  was  commitied  to  her  fortune.  She  kept 
her  word,  and  did  not  long  abide  in  that  place,  leaving  the  hamlet  on  the 
v<'ry  n^bt  succeeding  the  interview,  and  wandering  no  orie  asked  whither. 
The  Ljif y  of  Avenel  enquired  under  what  circumstances  she  had  appeared 
among  them,  but  could  only  learn  tliat  she  was  believed  to  be  the  widow  of 
&oine  man  of  consequence  among  the  Graemes  who  then  inhabited  the  De- 
baieablc  Land,  a  name  given  to  a  certain  portion  of  territory  which  was  the 
fr(  quent  subject  of  dispute  betwixt  Scotland  and  England — ^that  she  had  suf- 
f'?red  great  wrong  in  some  of  the  frequent  forays  by  which  that  unfortunate 
diatrict  was  wiisied,  and  had  been  driven  from  her  dwelling  place.  She 
liaii  arrived  in  the  hamlet  no  one  knew  for  what  purpose,  and  was  held  by 
">ome  to  be  a  witch,  by  others  a  Catholic  devotee.  Her  language  was  mys- 
itriotts,  and  her  manners  repulsive ;  and  all  that  could  be  collected  from  her 
conversation  seemed  to  imply  that  she  was  under  the  influence  either  of  a 
spell  or  of  a  vOw, — there  was  no  saying  which, — ^since  she  talked  as  one 
who  acted  under  a  powerful  and  external  agency. 

Such  were  the  particulars  which  the  lady's  enquiries  were  able  to  collect 
toncemihg  Magdalen  Gra;me,  being  far  too  meagre  to  authorise  any  satis- 
f.'jctory  deduction.  In  truth,  the  miseries  of  the  time,  and  the  various  turns 
of  fate  incidental  to  a  frontier  country,  were  perpetually  chasing  from  their 
habitations  those  who  had  not  the  means  of  defence  or  protection.  These 
wanderers  in  the  land  were  too  often  seen,  to  excite  much  attention  or  sym* 
paihy..  They  received  the  cold  relief  which  was  extorted  by  general  feel- 
ings of  humanity ;  a  little  excited  in  some  breasts,  and  perhaps  rather  chill- 
^i  in  others,  by  the  recollection  that  they  who  gave  the  charity  t^-da/;  might 
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themselves  want  it  to-morrow.    Magdalen  Graeme,  therefore^  eameand  de- 
parted like  a  shadow  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Avenel  Castle. 

The  boy  whom  Providence,  as  she  thought,  had  thus  strangely  placed  un- 
der her  care,  was  at  once  established  a  favourite  with  the  Lady  of  the  C as- 
de.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  He  became  the  object  of  those  affec- 
tionate feelings,  which,  finding  formerly  no  object  on  which  to  expand  them* 
selves,  had  increased  the  gloom  of  the  Castle,  tfnd  embittered  the  solitude  of 
its  mistress.  To  teach  him  as  far  her  skill  went,  to  attend  to  his  childish 
comforts,  to  watch  his  boyish  sports,  became  the  lady's  favourite  amuse- 
ment. In  her  circumstances,  where  the  ear  only  heard  the  lowing  of  the 
catde  from  the  distant  hills,  or  the  heavy  step  of  the  warder  as  he  walked 
upon  his  post,  or  the  half  envied  laugh  of  her  maiden  as  she  turned  her 
wheel,  the  appearance  of  the  blooming  and  beautiful  boy  gave  an  interest 
which  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  those  who  live  amid  gayer  or  busier 
scenes.  Young  Roland  was  to  the  Lady  of  Aveael  what  the  flower,  which 
occupies  the  window  of  some  solitary  captive,  is  to  the  poor  wight  by  whom 
it  is  nursed  and  cultivated, — something  which  at  once  excited  and  repaid 
her  care;  and  in  giving  the  boy  her  affection,  she  felt,  as  it  were,  grateful  to 
him  for  releasing  lier  from  the  state  of  dull  apathy  in  which  she  had  usually 
found  herself  \luring  the  absence  of  Sir  H  albert  Glendinning. 
^  But  even  the  charms  of  this  blooming  favourite  were  unable  to  chase  the 
recurring  apprehensions  which  arose  from  her  husband's  delayed  return. 
Soon  after  Roland  Grseme  became  a  resident  at  the  Castie,  a  groom,  dis- 
patched by  Sir  Halbert,  brought  tidings  that  business  of  importance  still  de- 
layed the  knight  at  the  Court  of  Holyrood.  The  more  distant  period  which 
the  messenger  had  assigned  for  his  master*s  arrival  at  length  glided. away , 
summer  melted  into  autumn,  and  autumn  was  about  to  give  place  to  winter, 
and  yet  he  came  not. 
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The  waning  harvest-moon  shone  broad  and  bright, 
The  warder^s  horn  was  heard  at  dead  of  night, 
And  while  tlie  folding  portals  wide  were  flung, 
With  trampling  hoofs  the  rocky  pavement  rung. 

LETDVV. 

«  And  you  too  would  be  a  soldier,  Roland  ?'  said  the  Lady  of  Avenel  to 
her  young  charge,  while,  seated  on  a  stone  chair  at  one  end  of  the  battle- 
ments, she  saw  the  boy  attempt,  with  a  long  stick,  to  mimic  the  motions  of 
the  warder,  as  he  alternately  shouldered,  or  ported,  or  sloped  pike. 

*  Ves,  lady,'  said  the  boy,  for  he  was  now  familiar,  and  replied  to  her 
questions  with  readiness  and  alacrity,  '  a  soldier  will  I  be  ;  for  there  ne'er 
was  a  gentleman  but  who  belted  him  with  the  brand.' 

^  Thou  a  gentleman  ['  said  Lilias,  who,  as  usual,  was  in  attendance  ; 
^  such  a  gentleman  as  I  would  make  of  a  bean-cod  with  a  rusty  knife.' 

'  Nay,  chide  him  not,  Lilias,'  said  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  *  for,  beshrew 
me,  but  I  think  he  comes  of  gentle  blood — ^see  how  it  musters  in  his  face  at 
your  injurious  reproof.' 

<  Had  I  my  will,  madam,'  answered  Lilias,  <  a  good  birchen  wand  should 
make  his  coloin*  muster  to  better  purpose  still.' 
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<  On  my  word,  Lilias/  said  the  lady,  <  one  would  think  you  had  receiv- 
ed harm  from  the  poor  boy-^or  is  he  so  far  on  the  frosty  side  of  your  fa- 
vour because  ^he  enjoys  the  sunny  side  of  mine  ?' 

*  Over  heavens  forbode,  my  lady,'  answered  Lilias  ;  ^  I  have  lived  too 
loner  with  gentles,  I  praise  my  stars  for  it,  to  fight  with  either  follies  or  fan- 
tasies, whether  they  relate  to  beast,  bird,  or  boy.' 

Lilias  was  a  favourite  in  her  own  class,  a  spoiled  domestic,  who  was  of- 
ten accustomed  to  take  more  license  than  hei  mistress  was  at  all  times  Wil- 
li nir  to  encourage.  But  what  did  not  please  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  she  did 
not  choose  to  hear,  and  thus  it  was  on  the  present  occasion.  She  resolved 
to  look  more  close  and  sharply  after  the  boy,  who  had  hitherto  been  com- 
mitted chiefly  to  the  management  of  Lilias.  He  must,  she  thought,  be  bom 
of  gentle  blood ;  it  were  ^ame  to  think  otherwise  of  a  form  so  noble,  and 
features  so  fair.  The  very  wikiness  in  which  he  occasionally  indulged,  his 
contempt  of  danger,  and  impatience  of  restraint,  had  in  them  something  no- 
ble. Assuredly  the  child  was  born  of  high  rank ;  such  was  her  conclusion ; 
and  she  acted  upon  it  accordingly.  The  domestics  around  her,  less  jealous, 
or  less  scrupulous  than  Lilias,  acted  as  servants  usually  do,  following  the 
bias,  and  flattering,  for  their  own  purposes,  the  humour  of  the  lady ;  and 
the  boy  soon  took  on  him  those  airs  of  superiority,  which  the  sight  of  habi- 
tictl  deference  seldom  fails  to  inspire.  It  seemed,  in  truth,  as  if  to  command 
were  his  natural  sphere,  so  easily  did  he  use  himself  to  exact  and  receive 
compliance  with  his  humours.  The  chaplain,  indeed,  might  have  interpos- 
ed to  check  the  air  of  superiority  which  Roland  Graeme  so  readily  indulged, 
aiirj  most  probably  would  have  willingly  rendered  him  that  favour  ;  but  the 
ni'ccssity  of  adjusting  with  his  brethren  some  disputed  points  of  church  dis« 
'^ipiine  had  withdrawn  him  for  some  time  from  the  Castle,  and  detained 
turn  in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Matters  stood  thus  in  the  Castle  of  Aveneli  ^en  a  winded  bugle  sent  its 
>liri!l  and  prolonged  notes  from  the  shore  of  tiSe  lake,  and  was  replied-  to 
cheerily  by  the  signal  of  the  warder.  The  Lady  of  Avenel  knew  the  sounds 
4  her  husband,  and  rushed  to  the  window  of  the  apartment  in  which  she 
«i^  sitting.  A  band  of  about  thirty  spearmen,  with  a  pennon  displayed 
(/'tore  thrin,  winded  along  the  indented  shores  of  the  lake,  and  approached 
i^aiuseway.  A  single  horseman  rode  at  the  head  of  the  party,  his  bright 
ii^ns  catching  a  glance  of  the  October  sun  as  he  moved  steadily  along. 
Iven  at  that  distance,  the  lady^ recognized  the  lofty  plume,  bearing  the 
ni  nalod  colours  of  her  own  liveries,  blended  with  the  holly-branch  ;  and 
the  6rm  seat  and  dignified  demeanour  of  the  rider,  joined  to  the  stately  mo-> 
ii!»n  of  the  dark-brown  steed,  st^ciently  announced  Halbert  Glendinning. 

The  lady's  first  thought  was  that  of  rapturous  joy  at  her  husband's  return 
*~h«r  second  was  connected  with  a  fear  which  had  sometimes  intruded  it- 
^ir,  that  he  might  not  altogether  approve  the  peculiar  distinction  with 
*)tich  she  had  treated  her  orphan  ward.  In  this  fear  there  was  implied  a 
consciousness,  that  t*he  favour  she  had  shewn  him  was  excessive ;  for  Hal- 
Ixrt  Glendinning  was  at  least  as  gentle  and  indulgent,  as  he  was  firm  and 
rational  in  the  intercourse  of  his  household  ;  and  to  her,  in  particular,  his 
conduct  bad  ever  been  most  affectionately  tender. 

Vet  she  did  fear,  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  her  conduct  might  incur 

^ir  Halbert's  censure ;  and,  hastily  resolving  that  she  would  not  mention 

tiie  anecdote  of  the  boy  until  the  next  day,  she  ordered  him  to  be  withdrawn 

from  the  apanment  by  Lilias. 

^  I  Witt  not  go  with  Lilias,  madam,'  answered  the  spoiled  child,  who 

W  more  than  once  carried  his  point  by  perseverance,  and  who.  lik'^  hie 
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betters  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  such  authority, — '  I  will  not  go  to  Lilias'd 
gousty  room — I  will  stay  and  see  that  brave  warrior  who  comes  riding  so 
gallantly  along  the  drawbridge.' 

<  You  must  not  stay,  Roland,'  said  the  lady,  more  positively  than  she 
vsnally  spoke  to  her  little  favourite. 

*  1  will,'  reiterated  the  boy,  who  had  already  felt  his  consequence^  and 
the  probable  chance  of  success. 

*  You  will  ?  Roland  !'  answered  the  lady,  '  what  manner  of  word  is 
that  ?  I  tell  you,  you  must  go.' 

<  Will/  answered  the  forward  boy,  <  is  a  word  for  a  man,  and  must  is  no 
word  for  a  lady.' 

*  You  are  saucy,  sirrah,'  said  the  lady — ^  Lilias,  take  him  with  you  in- 
stantly.' 

<  I  always  thought,'  said  Lilias,  smiling,  as  she  seixed  the  reluctant  boy 
by  the  arm,  *  that  my  young  master  must  give  place  to  my  old  one.' 

^  And  you,  too,  are  malapert,  mistress,'  said  the  lady  ;  '  hath  the  moon 
changed,  tliat  ye  all  of  von  thus  forget  yourselves  ?' 

Lilias  made  no  repfy,  but  led  ofl*  the  boy,  who,  too  proud  to  offer  una- 
vailing resistance,  darted  at  his  benefactress  a  glance,  which  intimated 
plainly,  how  willingly  he  would  have  defied  her  authority  had  he  possessed 
the  power  to  make  good  his  point. 

The  Lady  of  Avenel  was  vexed  to  find  how  much  this  trifling  circum- 
stance had  discomposed  her,  at  the  moment  when  she  ought  naturally  to 
have  been  entirely  engrossed  by  her  hushiftid's  return.  But  we  do  not  re- 
cover composure  by  the  mere  feeling  that  agitation  is  mistimed.  The  g]o\^ 
of  displeasure  had  not  left  the  lady's  cheek,  her  ruffled  deportment  was  not 
yet  entirely  composed,  when  her  husband,  unhelmeted,but  still  wearing  the 
rest  of  his  arms,  entered  the  apdrtment.  His  appearance  banished  the 
thoughts  of  every  thing  else  %  she  rushed  to  him,  clasped  his  iron-sheathed 
fra«ie  in  her  arms,  and  kis^  his  martial  and  manly  face  with  an  affection 
which  was  at  once  evident  and  sincere.  The  warrior  returned  her  embrace 
and  her  caress  with  the  same  fondness :  for  the  time  which  had  passed  since 
their  union  had  diminished  its  romantic  ardour,  perhaps,  but  had  rather  in- 
creased its  rational  tenderness,  and  Sir  Haibert  Glendinning's  long  and  fre- 
quent absences  from  his  castle  had  prevented  aifection  from  degenerating 
into  indilTerence. 

When  the  6rst  eager  greetings  were  paid  and  received,  the  lady  gazed 
fondly  on  her  husband's  face  as  she  remarked, 

*  You  are  altered,  Haibert — you  have  ridden  hard  and  far  to-day,  or  yo\i 
liave  been  ill.'  ^' 

*  1  have  been  well,  Mary,'  answered  the  knight,  '  passing  well  have  I 
been  ;  and  a  long  ride  is  to  me,  thou  well  knowest,  but  a  thing  of  constant 
custom.  Those  who  are  bom  noble  may  slumber  out  their  lives  within  the 
walls  of  their  castles  and  raanor-hou^s ;  but  he  who  hath  achieved  nobility 
by  his  own  deeds  must  ever  be  in  the  saddle,  to  shew  that  he  merits  hi^ 
advancement.' 

While  he  spoke  thus  the  lady  gazed  fondly  on  him,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
read  his  inmost  soul ;  for  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  was  that  of  melanchoh' 
depression. 

Sir  Haibert  Glendinning  was  the  same,  yet  a  different  person  from  what 
he  had  appeared  in  his  early  years.     The  fiery  freedom  of  the  aspiring 
youth  had  given  place  to  the  steady  and  stem  composure  of  the  approved 
soldier  and  skilful  politician.     There  were  deep  traces  of  care  on  those  no*, 
ble  features,  over  which  each  emotion  used  formerly  to  pass,  like  light  clouds 
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across  a  summer  sky.  That  sky  was  now,  not  perhaps  clouded,  but  still 
ai)d  grave  like  that  of  the  sober  autumn  evening.  The  forehead  was  higher 
and  more  bare  than  in  early  youth^  and  the  locks  which  still  clustered  ihick 
and  dark  on  the  warrior's  head,  were  worn  away  at  the  temples,  not  by 
?je,  but  by  the  constant  pressure  of  the  steel  cap,  or  the  helmet.  His 
bt^ard,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  grew  short  and  thick,  and  was 
turned  into  mustachios  on  the  upper  lip,  and  peaked  at  the  extremity.  The 
riipek,  weather-beaten  and  embrowned,  had  lost  the  glow  of  youth,  but 
siievved  the  vigorous  complexion  of  active  and  confirmed  manhood.  Hal- 
bert  (ilendinning  was,  in  a  word,  a  knight  to  ride  at  a  king's  right  hand,  to 
bt  Hr  his  Banner  in  war,  and  to  be  his  counsellor  in  time  of  peace  ;  for  his 
!oi>ks  expressed  the  considerate  firmness  which  can  resolve  wisely  and  dare 
boldly.  Still,  over  these  noble  features,  there  now  spread  an  air  of  dejec- 
tion, of  which,  perhaps,  tlie  owner  was  not  conscious,  but  which  did  not  es« 
cape  the  observation  of  his  anxious  and  afiectionate  partner. 

^  Something  has  happened,  or  is  about  to  happen,'  said  the  Lady  of  Ave- 
nel ;  <  this  sadness  sits  not  on  your  brow  without  cause — ^misfortune,  national 
(>r  particular,  must  needl  be  at  hand.' 

^  There  is  nothing  new  that  I  wot  of,'  said  Halbert  Glendinning ;  <  but 
there  is  little  of  evil  which  can  befal  a  kingdom  which  may  not  be  appre- 
i(t  niied  in  this  unhappy  and  divided  realm.' 

^  iSay,  then,'  said  the  lady, '  I  see  there  hath  really  been  some  fatal  work 
on  foot.  My  Lord  of  Murray  has  not  so  long  detained  you  at  Holyrood, 
Save  that  he  wanted  your  help  in  some  weighty  purpose.' 

^  I  have  not  been  at  Holyrood,  Mary,'  answered  the  knight;  ^  I  have 
been  several  weeks  abroad.'  • 

*  Abroad  !  and  sent  me  no  word  ?'  replied  the  lady. 

^  VVhat  would  the  knowledge  have  availed,  Amt  to  have  rendered  you  un- 
Lappy,  my  love,'  replied  the  knight }  ^  your  tmATghts  would  have  convected 
tiie  slightest  breeze  that  curled  your  own  lake,  into  a  tempest  raging  in  the 
Ofrnian  ocean.' 

'  And  have  you  then  really  crossed  the  sea  ?'  said  the  lady,  to  whom  that 
'Jt-a  conveyed  notions  of  terror  and  of  wonder ;  '  reaUy  left  yoqr  own  native 
liHiJ,  and  trodden  distant  shores,  where  the  Scottish  tongue  is  unheard  and 
-•.known  ?' 

'  Really,  and  really/  said  the  knight,  taking  her  hand  in  afiectionateplay- 
i'llness,  ^  I  have  done  this  marvellous  deed — have  rolled  on  the  ocean  for 
'^^ite  days  and  three  nights,  with  the  deep  green  waves  dashing  bj  the  side 
'I  luy  pillow,  and  but  a  thin  pl^nk  to  divide  me  from  it.' 

^  Indeed,  my  Halbert,'  said  the  lady,  ^  that  was  a  tempting  of  Divine 
^tovidence.  I  never  bade  you  unbuckle  tue  sword  from  your  side,  or  lay 
'lie  lance  from  your  hand — I  never  bade  you  sit  when  your  honour  called  to 
ris« ;  but  are  not  blade  and  spear  dangerous  enough  to  one  man's  life,  and 
^hy  would  you  trust  rough  waves  and  raging  seas  r' 

^  We  have  in  Germany,  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  they  are  called,' 
^liswered  Glendinning,  ^  men  who  are  united  with  us  in  faith,  and  with 
*^  liom  it  is  fitting  we  should  unite  in  alliance.  To  some  of  these  I  was  des- 
pot cbed  on  business  as  important  as  it  was  secret.  I  went  in  safety,  and  I 
r^^'umed  in  security ;  there  is  more  danger  to  a  man's  life  betwixt  this  and 
'i'lyrood,  than  are  in  all  the  seas  that  wash  the  low-lands  of  Holland.' 

^  And  the  country,  my  Halbert,  and  the  people,'  said  the  lady, '  are  they 
'>f  our  kindly  Scots,  or  what  bearing  have  they  to  strangers  ?' 
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*  They  are  a  people,  Mary,  strong  in  their  wealth,  which  renders  all  other 
nations  weak^  and  weak  in  those  arts  of  war  by  which  other  nations  are 
strong.' 

^  I  do  not  understand  you/  said  the  lady. 

<  The  Hollander  ayd  the  Fleming,  Mary,  pour  forth  their  spirit  in  trade, 
and  not  in  war ;  theu-  wealth  purchases  them  the  arms  of  foreign  soldiers, 
by  whose  aid  they  defend  it-  They  erect  dykes  on  the  sea-shore  to  protect 
the  land  which  they  have  won,  and  they  levy  regiments  of  the  stubborn 
Switzers  and  hardy  Germans  to  protect  the  treasures  which  they  have 
amassed.  And  thus  they  are  strong  in  their  weakness ;  for  the  very 
wealth  which  tempts  their  masters  to  despoil  them,  arms  strangers  in  their 
behalf.' 

*  Tlie  slothful  hinds  !'  exclaimed  Mary,  thinking  and  feeling  like  a  Scots- 
woman of  the  period;  'have  they  hands,  and  fight  not  for  the  land  which 
bore  them  ?     They  should  be  notched  off  at  the  elbow.' 

'  Nay,  that  were  but  hard  justice,'  answered  her  husband  ;  *  for  their 
hands  serve  theur  country,  though  not  in  battle,  like  ours.  Look  at  these 
barren  hilb,  Mary,  and  at  that  deep  winding  vale  by  which  the  cattle  are 
even  now  returning  from  their  scanty  browse.  The  hand  of  the  industrious 
Fleming  would  cover  these  mountains  with  wood,  and  raise  com  where  we 
now  see  a  starved  and  scanty  sward  of  heath  and  ling.  It  grieves  me,  Ma- 
ry, when  I  look  on  that  land,  and  think  what  benefit  it  might  receive  from 
such  men  as  I  have  lately  seen — men  who  seek  not  the  idle  fame  derived 
from  dead  ancestors,  or  the  bloody  renown  won  in  modem  broils,  hut 
tread  along  the  land  as  preservers  and  improvers,  not  as  tyrants  aud  de- 
stroyers,' 

*  These  amendments  would  be  but  a  vain  fancy,  ray  Halbert,'  answered 
the  Lady  of  Avenel ;  *  thetr^s  would  be  burned  by  the  English  foemen,  ere 
tho^  ceased  to  be  shrubs,  ano  the  grain  that  you  raised  would  be  gathered  in 
by  the  first  neighbour  that  possessed  more  riders  than  follow  your  train. 
Why  should  you  repine  at  this  ?  The  fate  that  made  you  Scotsman  by 
birth,  gave  you  head,  and  heait,  and  hand,  to  uphold  the  name  as  it  must 
needs  be  upheld.' 

'  It  gave  me  no  name  to  uphold,'  said  Halbert,  pacing  the  floor  slowly  ; 
'  my  arm  has  been  foremost  in  every  strife — my  voice  has  been  heard  in  ev- 
ery council,  nor  have  the  wisest  rebuked  me.  The  crafty  Lethington,  the 
deep  and  dark  Morton,  have  held  secret  council  with  me,  and  Grange  and 
Lindsay  have  owned,  that  in  the  field  I  did  the  devoir  of  a  gallant  knight — 
but  let  the  emergence  be  passed  when  they,.jaeed  my  head  and  hand,  and 
they  only  know  me  as  son  of  the  obscure  portioner  of  Glendearg.' 

This  was  a  tlieme  which  the  lady  always  dreaded  ;  for  the  rank  confer- 
red on  her  husband,  the  favour  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  powerful  Larl 
of  Murray,  and  the  high  talents  by  which  he  vindicated  his  right  to  that 
rank  and  that  favour,  were  qualhies  which  rather  increased  than  diminished 
the  en\y  which  was  harboured  against  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,  as  a  person 
originally  of  inferior  and  obscure  birth,  who  had  risen  to  his  present  emi- 
nence solely  by  bis  personal  merit.  The  natural  firmness  of  his  mind  did 
not  enable  him  to  despise  the  ideal  advantages  of  a  high  pedigree,  which 
were  held  in  such  universal  esteem  by  all  with  whom  be  conversed ;  and  so 
open  arc  the  noblest  minds  to  jealous  inconsistencies,  that  there  were  mo- 
ments in  which  he  felt  mortified  that  his  lady  should  possess  these  advan- 
tages of  birth  and  high  descent  which  he  himself  did  not  enjoy,  and  regret- 
ted that  his  importance  as  the  proprietor  of  Avenel  was  qualified  by  his  pos- 
sessing it  only  as  the  husband  of  die  heiress.     He  was  not  so  unjust  as  to 
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permit  any  unworthy  feelings  to  retain  permanent  possession  of  his  mind, 
but  yet  they  recurred  from  time  to  time,  and  did  not  escape  his  lady's  anx- 
ious observation. 

'  Had  we  been  blessed  with  children/  she  was  wont  on  such  occasions  to 
s'iv  to  herself,  '  had  our  blood  been  united  in  a  son  who  mi?ht  have  joined 
my  advantages  of  descent  with  my  husband's  personal  worth,  these  painful 
and  irksome  reflections  had  not  disturbed  our  union  even  for  a  moment. 
lint  the  existence  of  such  an  heir,  in  whom  our  affections,  as  well  as  our 
pretensions,  might  have  centred,  has  been  denied  to  us.' 

With  such  mutual  feelings,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  lady  heard 
her  husband  with  pain  verging  towards  this  topic  of  mutual  discontent.  On 
ihe  present,  as  on  other  similar  occasions,  she  endeavoured  to  divert  her 
husband's  thoughts  from  this  painful  channel. 

*  How  can  you,'  she  said,  *  suffer  yourself  to  dwell  upon  thoughts  which 
profit  nothing  ?  Have  you  indeed  no  name  to  uphold  ?  You,  the  good 
and  the  brave,  the  wise  in  council  and  the  strong  in  battle,  have  you  not  to 
support  the  reputation  your  own  deeds  have  won,  a  reputation  more  hon- 
ourable than  mere  ancestry  can  supply  ?  Good  men  love  and  honour  you, 
he  wicked  fear,  and  the  turbulent  obey  you  ;  and  is  it  not  necessary  you 
>hould  exert  yourself  to  ensure  the  endurance  of  that  love,  that  honour,  that 
wholesome  fear,  and  that  necessary  obedience  ?' 

As  she  thus  spoke,  the  eye  of  iier  husband  caught  from  her's  courage  and 
coinibrt,  and  it  lightened  as  he  look  her  hand  and  replied, '  It  is  most  true, 
my  Mary,  and  I  deserve  thy  rebu'ke,  who  forget  what  I  am,  in  repining  be- 

•  duse  I  am  not  what  I  cannot  be.  I  am  now  what  their  most  famed  ances- 
:ors  were,  the  mean  man  raised  into  eminence  by  his  own  exertions;  and 
^ure  it  is  a  boast  as  honourable  to  have  those  capacities,  which  are  necessary 
Hfthe  foundation  of  a  family,  as  to  be  descended  from  one  who  possessed 
tluMn  some  centuries  before.  The  Hay  of  Loncarty,  who  bequeathed  his 
'iluody  yoke  to  his  lineage, — the  '  dark  grey  man,'  who  first  founded^the 
iiQu^e  of  Douglas,  had  yet  less  of  ancestry  to  boast  than  what  is  mine.  For 
ibou  knowest,  Mary,  that  my  uame  derives  itself  from  a  line  of  ancient  war- 
riors, althouii^h  my  immediate  forefathers  preferred  the  humble  station  in 
«hich  thou  didst  first  find  them ;  and  war  and  council  are  not  less  proper  to 
Mi  house  of  Gleadonwyne,  even  in  its  most  remote  descendants,  than  to  the 
wruudest  of  their  baronage.' 

He  strode  across  the  hall  as  he  spoke,  and  the  lady  smiled  internally  to 

•  bserve  how  much  his  mind  dwelt  upon  the  prerogatives  of  birth,  and  en- 
■1*  avoured  to  establish  his  claims,  however  remote,  to  a  share  in  them,  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  affe^ed  to  hold  them  in  contempt.  It  will  easily 
^>e  euessed,  however,  that  she  permitted  no  symptom  to  escape  her  that 
could  shew  she  was  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  her  husband,  a  perspicacity 
"'  liich  perhaps  his  proud  spirit  could  not  very  easily  have  brooked. 

As  he  returned  from  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  to  which  he  had  stalked 
while  in  the  act  of  vindicating  the  title  of  the  House  of  Glendonwyne  in  its 
most  remote  branches  to  the  full  privileges  of  aristocracy,  '  Where,'  he 
^^«id,  Ms  Wolf?  I  have  not  seen  him  since  my  return,  and  he  was  usually  the 
first  to  welcome  my  home-coming.' 

*  Wolf,'  said  the  lady,  with  a  slight  degree  of  embarrassment,  for  which, 
pet  baps,  she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  assign  any  reason  even  to 
herself,  <  Wolf  is  chained  up  for  the  present.     He  hath  been  surly  to  my 

*  Wolf  chained  up — and  Wolf  surly  to  yom*  page  I'  answered  Sir  Halbert 
'•'-indinning ;    <  Wolf  never  was  surly  to  any  one;  and  the  chain  will  ei- 
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iher  break  his  spirit  or  render  him  savage — So  ho,  there — set  Wolf  free  di- 
rectly.' 

He  was  obeyed  ;  and  the  huge  dog  rushed  into  the  hall,  disturbing,  bj 
his  unweildy  and  boisterous  gambols,  the  whole  economy  of  reels,  rocks, 
and  distaffs,  and  extracting  from  Lilias,  who  was  summoned  to  put  them 
again  into  order,  the  natural  observation, '  That  the  laird's  pet  was  as  troub- 
lesome as  the  lady's  page.' 

*  And  who  is  this  page,  Mary  ?'  said  the  knight,  his  attention  again  cal- 
led to  the  subject  by  the  observation  of  the  waiiing-woman — '  Wiio  is  this 
page  whom  every  one  seems  to  weigh  in  the  balance  with  my  old  friend  and 
favourite.  Wolf? — When  did  you  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  keeping  a  page,  or 
who  is  the  boy  ?' 

^  I  trust,  my  Halbert,'  said  the  lady,  not  without  a  blush,  *  you  will  not 
think  your  wife  entitled  to  less  attendance  than  other  ladies  of  her  quality.' 

'  Nay,  Dame  jMary,'  answered  the  knight,  ^  it  is  enough  you  desire  such 
an  attendant. — Yet  I  have  never  loved  to  nurse  such  useless  menials — a  lei- 
dy's  page— -it  may  well  suit  the  proud  English  dames  to  have  a  slendc^r 
youth  to  bear  their  trains  from  bower  to  hall,  fan  them  when  they  sluml>cr, 
and  touch  the  lute  for  them  when  they  please  to  listen;, but  our  Scottish 
matrons  were  wont  to  be  above  such  vanities,  and  our  Scottish  youth  ought 
to  be  bred  to  the  spear  and  the  stirrup.' 

'  Nay,  but  my  husband,'  said  the  lady,  *  I  did  but  jest  when  I  called  this 
boy  my  page  ;  he  is  in  sooth  a  little  orphan^ whom  we  saved  from  perishiu? 
in  the  lake,  and  whom  I  have  since  kept  in'tlie  Caslle  out  of  charity. — Lil- 
ias, bring  little  Roland  hither.' 

Roland  entered  accordingly,  and,  flying  to  the  lady's  side,  took  hold  of 
the  plaits  of  her  gown,  and  then  turned  round,  and  gazed  with  an  attention, 
not  unmingled  with  fear,  upon  the  stately  form  of  the  knight. — *  Roland,' 
said  the  lady,  ^  go  kiss  the  ha|fid  of  the  noble  knight,  and  ask  him  to  be  thy 
protector.'-rBut  Roland  obeyed  not,  and,  keeping  his  station,  continued  to 
gaze  fixedly  and  timidly  on  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning. — '  Go  to  the  knight, 
boy,'  said  the  lady ;  '  what  dost  thou  fear,  child  ?  Go,  kiss  Sir  Halbert*s 
hand.' 

^  I  will  kiss  no  hand  save  yours,  lady,'  answered  the  boy. 

*  Nay,  but  do  as  you  are  commanded,  child,'  replied  the  lady. — '  He  i* 
dashed  by  your  presence,'  she  said,  apologizing  to  her  husband  ;  '  but  is  kr 
not  a  handsome  boy  ?' 

<  And  so  is  Wolf,'  said  Sir  Halbert,  as  he  patted  his  huge  four-footed  fa- 
vourite, ^  a  handsome  dog ;  but  he  has  this  double  advantage  over  your 
new  favourite,  that  he  does  what  he  is  coraoliinded,  and  hears  not  when  he 
is  praised.' 

*  Nay,  now  you  are  displeased  with  me,'  replied  the  lady ;  '  and  yet  why 
should  you  be  so  ?    There  is  nothing  wrong  in  relieving  the  distressed  or- 

ghan,  or  of  loving  that  which  is  in  itself  lovely  and  deserving  of  affection, 
lut  you  have  seen  Mr.  Warden  at  Edinburgh,  and  he  has  set  you  against 
the  poor  boy.' 

'  My  dear  Mary,'  answered  her  husband,  <  Mr.  Warden  better  knows 
his  place  than  to  presume  to  interfere  either  in  your  aflairs  or  mine.  I 
neither  blame  your  relieving  this  boy,  or  your  kindness  for  him.  But,  I 
think,  considering  his  birth  and  prospects,  you  ought  not  to  treat  him  with 
injudicious  fondness,  which  can  only  end  in  rendering  him  unfit  for  the  hum- 
ble situation  to  which  Heaven  has  designed  him.'  * 

<  Nay,  but,  my  Halbert,  do  but  look  at  the  boy,'  said  the  lady,  ^  and  see 
whether  he  has  not  the  air  of  being  Intended  by  Heaven  for  sometliing  no* 
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bier  than  a  mere  peasant.     May  he  not  be  designed,  as  others  have  been,  to 
rise  out  of  a  humble  situation  into  honour  and  eminence  ?' 

Thus  far  had  she  proceeded,  when  the  consciousness  that  she  was  tread- 
ing upon  delicate  ground  at  once  occurred  to  her,  and  induced  her  to  take 
the  most  natural,  but  the  worst  of  all  courses  on  such  occasions,  that  of  stop- 
ping suddenly  shoit  in  the  illustration  which  she  had  commenced.  Her 
brow  crimsoned,  and  that  of  Sir  H albert  (ilendinning  was  slightly  over- 
cast. But  it  was  only  for  an  instant ;  for  he  was  incapable  of  mis- 
taking his  lady's  meaning,  or  supposing  that  she  meant  intentional  disre- 
spect to  him. 

*  Be  it  as  you  please,  my  love,'  he  replied  ;  *  I  owe  you  too  much,  to  con- 
tradict you  in  aught  which  may  render  your  solitary  mode  of  life  more  en- 
durable. Make  of  this  youth  what  you  will,  and  you  have  ray  full  authority 
f»-»r  doing  so.  But  remember  he  is  your  charge,  not  mine — remember  he 
h^th  limbs  to  do  man's  service,  a  soul  and  a  tongue  to  worship  God ;  breed 
him,  therefore,  to  be  true  to  his  master,  and  to  Heaven;  and  for  the  rest, 
dispose  of  him  as  you  list — it  is,  and  shall  rest,  your  own  matter.' 

This  conversation  decided  the  fate  of  Roland  Grseme,  who  from  thence- 
forward was  little  noticed  by  the  master,  but  indulged  and  favoured  by  the 
distress  of  the  mansion  of  Avenel. 

This  situation  led  to  many  important  consequences,  and,  in  truth,  tended 
to  bring  forth  the  character  of  the  youth  in  all  its  broad  lights  and  deep 
shadows.  As  the  Knight  himself  seemed  tacitly  to  disclaim  alike  interest 
and  control  over  the  immediate  favourite  of  his  lady,  j^oung  Roland  was, 
liv  circumstances,  exempted  from  the  strict  discipline  to  which,  as  the  re- 
tainer of  a  Scottish  man  of  rank,  he  would  otherwise  have  been  subjected, 
according  to  all  the  rigour  of  the  age.  But  the  steward,  or  master  of  the 
household,  such  was  the  proud  title  assumed  by  the  head  domestic  of  each 
petty  baron,  deemed  it  not  advisable  to  interl^  with  the  favourite  of^the 
Inriy,  and  especially  since  she  had  brought  the  estate  into  the  present  family. 
Master  Jasper  Wingate  was  a  man  experienced,  as  he  often  boasted,  in  the 
nays  of  great  families,  and  knew  how  to  keep  the  steerage  even  when  wind 
an.]  tide  chanced  to  be  in  contradiction. 

This  prudent  personage  winked  at  much;  and  avoided  giving  opportunity 
fur  further  offence,  by  requesting  little  of  Roland  Grseme  beyond  the  de- 
cree of  attention  which  he  was  himself  disposed  to  pay;  rightly  conjecturing, 
til  It  however  lowly  the  place  which  the  youth  might  hold  in  the  favour  of 
the  Knight  of  Avenel,  still  to  make  an  evil  report  of  him  would  make  an 
^'nemy  of  the  lady,  without  securing  the  favour  of  her  husband.  With  these 
prudential  considerations,  and  doubtless  not  without  an  eye  to  his  own  ease 
and  convenience,  be  taught  the  boy  as  much,  and  only  as  much,  as  he  chose 
to  learn,  readily  admitting  whatever  apology  it  pleased  his  pupil  to  allege  in 
exciisc  for  idleness  or  negligence.  As  the  other  persons  in  the  Castle,  on 
whom  such  tasks  were  delegated,  readily  imitated  the  prudential  conduct  of 
the  major-domo,  there  was  little  control  used  towards  Roland  Graeme,  who, 
<)t  course,  learned  no  more  than  what  a  very  active  mind,  and  a  total  impa- 
tience of  absolute  idleness,  led  him  to  acquire  upon  his  own  account,  and 
Dy  dint  of  bis  own  exertions. 

It  followed  also  from  his  quality  as  my  lady's  favourite,  that  Roland  was 
viewed  with  no  peculiar  good  will  by  the  followers  of  the  Knight,  many  of 
nhom,  of  the  same  age,  and  similar  origin  with  the  fortunate  page,  were 
«>ibjected  to  severe  observance  of  the  ancient  and  rigorous  discipline  of  a 
Wudal  retainer.  To  these,  Roland  Graeme  was  of  course  an  object  of  envy, 
tnd  in  consequence  of  dislike  and  detraction;  but  the  youth  possessed  qual- 
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ities  which  it  was  impossible  to  dcpreciati*.  Prido,  and  a  sense  of  early  am- 
bition, did  for  him  what  severity  and  constant  instruction  did  for  others.  In 
truth,  the  youthful  Roland  displayed  that  early  flexibility  both  of  body  and 
mind,  which  renders  exercise,  either  mental  or  corporeal,  rather  matter  of 
sport  than  of  study ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  acquired  accidentally,  and  by 
starts,  those  accomplishments,  which  earnest  and  constant  mstraction,  en- 
forced by  frequent  reprgof  and  occasional  chastisement,  had  taught  to  oth- 
ers.  Such  military  exercises,  such  lessons  of  the  period  as  he  found  it 
agreeable  or  convenient  to  apply  to,  he  leartied  so  perfectly,  as  to  confound 
those  who  were  ignorant  how  often  the  place  of  constant  application  is  fill- 
ed up  by  ardent  enthusiasm.  The  lads,  therefore,  who  were  more  regular- 
ly trained  to  arms,  to  horsemanship,  and  to  other  necessary  exercises  of  the 
f>eciod,  while  they  envied  Roland  Graeme  the  indulgence  or  negligence  with 
which  he  seemed  to  be  treated,  had  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  own  supe- 
rior advantages ;  a  few  hours,  with  the  powerful  exertion  of  a  most  energet- 
ic will,  seemed  to  do  for  him  more  than  the  regular  instruction  of  weeks 
could  accomplish  for  others. 

Under  these  advantages,  if,  indeed,  they  were  to  be  termed  such,  the  cha- 
racter of  young  Roland  began  to  develope  itself.  It  was  bold,  peremptory, 
decisive,  and  over-bearing  ;  generous,  if  neither  withstood  nor  contradict- 
ed ;  vehement  and  passionate,  if  censured  or  opposed.  He  seemed  to  con- 
sider himself  as  attached  to  no  one,  and  responsible  to  no  oncy  except  his 
mistress,  and  even  over  her  mind  he  had  gradually  acquired  that  species  of 
ascendancy  which  indulgence  is  so  apt  to  occasion.  And  although  the  im- 
mediate followers  and  dependents  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  saw  his  ascen- 
dancy with  jealousy,  and  often  took  occasion  to  mortify  his  vanity,  there 
Ivanted  not  those  who  were  willing  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the  Lady  of 
/*  Avenel  by  humouring  and  lading  with  the  youth  whom  she  protected  ;  for 

although  a  favourite,  asth^ffoet  assures  us,  has  no  friend,  he  seldom  fails  to 

have  both  followers  and  flatterers.     These  partizans  of  Roland  Gra?me  were 

i  chiefly  to  be  found  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  hamlet  on  the  shorr 

of  the  lake.  These  villagers,  who  were  sometimes  tempted  to  compare 
their  own  situation  with  that  of  the  immediate  and  constant  followers  of  the 
Knight,  who  attended  him  on  his  frequent  joumies  to  Edinburgh  and  else- 
where, delighted  in  considering  and  representing  themselves  as  more  pro- 
^^  perly  the  subjects  of  the  Lady  of  Avenel  than  other  husband.     It  is  true, 

her  wisdom  and  aflection  on  all  occasions  discountenanced  the  distinction 
which  was  here  intplied;  but  the  villagers  persisted  in  thinking  it  roust  be 
agreeable  to  her  to  enjoy  their  peculiar  and.  undivided  homage,  or  at  least 
in  acting  as  if  they  thought  so  ;  and  one  chief  mode  by  which  they  evinced 
their  sentiments,  was  by  the  respect  they  paid  to  young  Roland  Gricrae,  the 
favourite  attendant  of  the  descendant  of  their  ancient  lords.  This  was  a 
mode  of  flattery  too  pleasing  to  encounter  rebuke  or  censure ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity which  it  aflforded  the  youth  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  party  of  his  own 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  barony  of  Avenel,  added  not  a  little  to  the 
audacity  and  decisive  tone  of  a  character,  which  was  by  nature  bold,  impet- 
uous, and  uncontrollable.. 

Of  two  members  of  the  household  who  had  manifested  an  early  jealousy 
of  Roland  Graeme,  the  prejudices  of  Wolf  were  easily  overcome/  and  in 
process  of  time  the  dog  slept  with  Bran,  Luartb,  and  the  celebrated  hounds 
of  ancient  days.  But  Mr.  Warden,  the  chaplain,  lived,  and  retained  his 
dislike  to  the  youth.  That  good  man,  single-minded  and  benevolent  as  he 
really  wa&,  entertained  rather  more  than  a  reasonable  idea  of  the  respect  due 
to  him  as  a  minister,  and  exacted  from  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Casll*"  mor» 
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deference  than  the  haughty  young  page,  proud  of  his  mistress'  favour,  and 
petulent  from  youth  and  situation,  was  at  all  times  willing  to  pay.  His  bold 
and  free  demeanour,  his  attachment  to  rich  dress  and  decoration,  his  inapti- 
tude to  receive  instruction,  and  his  hardening  himself  against  rebuke,  were 
circumstances  which  induced  the  good  old  man,  with  more  haste  than  chari- 
ty, to  set  the  forward  page  down  as  a  vessel  of  wrath,  and  to  presage  that 
the  youth  nursed  that  pride  and  haughtiness  of  spirit  which  goes  before  ruin 
ai.d  destruction.  Most  of  the  attendants  and  followers  of  Sir  Halbert  Glen- 
dJDning,  entertained  the  same  .charitable  thought ;  but  while  Roland  was 
favoured  by  their  lady,  and  endured  by  their  lord,  they  saw  no  policy  in 
making  their  opinions  public. 

Roland  Graeme  was  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  unpleasant  situation  in 
which  he  stood ;  but  in  the  haughtiness  of  lies  heart  he  retorted  upon  the 
other  domestics  the  distant,  cold,  and  sarcastic  manner  in  which  they  treat- 
ed him,  assumed  an  air  of  superiority  which  compelled  the  most  obstinate  to 
obedience,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  be  dreaded  at,  least,  if  he  was  hearti- 
Iv  hated. 

The  chaplain's  marked  dislike  had  the  effect  of  recommending  him  to  the 
attention  of  Sir  Halbert's  brother  Edward,  who  now,  under  the  conventual 
appellation  of  Father  Ambrose,  continued  to  be  one  of  the  few  Monks 
^viiu,  with  the  Abbot  Eustatius,  were  still  permitted  to  linger  in  the  clois- 
t^Ts  at  Kennaquhair.  Respect  to  Sir  Halbert  had  prevented  their  being 
altogether  driven  out  of  the  Abbfty,  though  their  order  was  now  in  a  great 
niPHsure  suppressed,  and  they  were  interdicted  the  public  exercise  of  their 
ritual,  and  only  allowed  for  their  support  a  small  pension  out  of  their  once 
f'iendid  revenues.  Father  Ambrose,  thus  situated,  was  an  occasional, 
though  very  rare  visitant,  at  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  and  was  at  such  times 
observed  to  pay  particular  attention  to  Rqland  Graeme,  who  seemed  to 
return  it  with  more  depth  of  feeling  than  consiMd  with  bb  usual  habits.^ 

Thus  situated,  years  glided  on,  during  which  the  Knight  of  Avenel  con- 
tinued to  act  a  frequent  and  important  part  in  the  convulsions  of  his  dis- 
tracted country  ;  while  young  Graeme  anticipated,  both  in  wishes  and  in 
ptTsonal  accomplishments,  the  age  which  should  enable  him  to  emerge 
irom  the  obscurity  of  his  present  situatiott. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Amid  their  cups  that  freely  flowM, 
Their  revelir  and  mirth,  * 

A  jouthfallord  taxed  Valentine 
With  base  and  doubtful  birtli. 

VALCNTIITE  AND  ORSOnr. 

When  Roland  Gtseme  was  a  youth  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he 
4anced  one  summer  morning  to  descend  to  the  mew  in  which  Sir  Halbert 
Oifndinning  kept  his  hawks,  in  order  to  superintend  the  training  of  an 
^vass,  or  young  hawk,  which  he  himself,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  neck  and 
limbs,  had  taken  from  a  celebrated  eyrie  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Gled- 
^raig.  As  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  attention  which  had  been 
'j^^^owed  on  his  favourite  bird,  he  was  not  slack  in  testifying  his  displea- 
sure to  the  falconer's  lad,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  attended  upon  it* 
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^Whaty  ho!  sir- knave/  exclaimed  Roland,  <is  it  thus  you  feed  thp 
eyass  with  unwashed  meat,  as  if  you  were  gorging  the  foul  brancher  of  a 
worthless  hoodie-crow,  by  the  mass  ?  and  thou  hast  neglected  its  castiiii^ 
also  for  these  two  days.  Thinkst  thou  I  ventured  my  neck  to  bring  the 
bird  down  from  the  craig  tliat  thou  shouldst  spoil  him  by  thy  neglect  r' 
And  to  add  force  to  his  remonstrances,  he  conferred  a  cuff  or  two  on  the 
negligent  attendant  of  the  hawks,  who,  shouting  rather  louder  than  w?^ 
necessary  under  all  the  circumstances,  brought  the  master  falconer  to  iiis 
assistance. 

Adam  Woodcock,  the  falconer  of  Avenel,  was  an  Englishman  by  birtii. 
but  so  long  in  the  service  of  Glendinning,  that  he  had  lost  his  national  iit- 
tachment  in  that  which  he  had  formed  to  his  master.  He  was  a  favourite 
in  his  department,  jealous  and  conceited  of  his  skill,  as  masters  of  the  game 
usually  are;  for  the  rest  of  his  character,  he  was  a  jester  and  a  parcel  poet, 
(qualities  which  by  no  means  abated  his  natural  conceit)  a  jolly  fellow. 
who  loved  a  flagon  of  ale  better  than  a  long  sermon,  a  stout  man  of  hio 
hands  when  need  required,  true  to  his  master,  and  a  little  presuming  on  his 
^  interest  with  him. 

Adam  Woodcock,  such  as  we  have  described  him,  by  no  means  relished 

the  freedom  used  by  young  Graeme,  in  chastising  his  assistant.     ^  Hey  he\\ 

^  my  lady's  page,'  said  he,  stepping  between  his  own  boy  and  Roland,  ^  fair 

and  softly,  and  it  like  your  gUt  jacket — hands  off  is  fair  play —  if  my  boy  ha.> 
»  done  amiss,  1  can  beat  him  myself,  and,«4hen  you  may  keep  your  hands 

soft.' 

*  I  will  beat'  him  and  thee  too,'  answered  Roland,  without  hesitation, 
'  an  you  look  not  better  after  your  business.  See  how  the  bird  is  cast  away 
between  you.  I  found  the  careless  lurdane  feeding  him  with  unwasheid 
flesh,  and  she  an  eyass.'* 

f  Go  to,'  said  the  falconac^^  thou  art  but  an  eyass  thyself,  child  Roland — 

J '  what  knowest  thou  of  feeding  ?     I  say  that  the  eyass  should  have  her  meat 

<  unwashed,  until  she  becomes  a  brancher — 'twere  the  ready  way  to  give  her 

the  frounce,  to  wash  her  meat  sooner,  and  so  knows  every  one  who  knows 
a  gled  from  a  falcon.' 

<  It  is  thine  own  laziness,  thou  false  English  blood,  that  doest  nothing  but 
drink  and  sleep,'  retorted  the  page,  <  and  leaves  that  iither  lad  to  do  the 
wM'k,  that  he  minds  as  little  as  thou.' 

<  And  am  I  so  idle,  then,'  said  the  falconer,  <  that  have  three  cast  of  hawks 
to  look  after,  at  perch  and  mew,  and  to  fly  them  in  the  field  to  boot  ? — and 
is  my  lady's  page  so  busy  a  man  that  he  mij^t  take  me  up  short  ? — and  am  I 
a  false  English  blood  ? — I  marvel  what  blood  thau  art — neither  Englander 
nor  Scot — fish  nor  flesh — a  bastard  from  the  Debateable  Land,  without  ei- 
ther kith,  kin,  or  ally ! — Marry  out  upon  thee,  foul  kite,  that  would^ain  be 
a  tercel  gentle.'    * 

The  reply  to  this  sarcasm  was  a  box  on  the  ear,  so  well  applied,  that  it 
overthrew  the  falconer  into  the  cistern  in  which  water  whs  kept  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  hawks.  Up  started  Adam  Woodcock,  and  seizing  on  a  truncheon 
which  stood  by,  would  have  soon  requited  the  injury  he^  had  received, 
had  not  Roland  laid  his  hand  on  his  poniard,  and  swore  by  all  tliat 
was  sacred,  that  if  he  ofiered  a  stroke  towards  him,  he  would  sheaih  it 
in  his  bowels.     The  noise  was  now  so  great,  that  more  than  one  of  the 

^  There  it  a  dilTefeDCtt  amoogst  authorities  bow  loug  tho  ocitiiDg  hawk  ehouM  ^9 
fed  with  flesh  which  has  previoiuily  been  washed. 
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iiou*^eboid  came  in,  and  amongst  others  the  major-domo,  a  grave  personage, 
lilreaciy  meniioDed,  whose  gold  chain  and  white  wand  intimated  his  authori- 
ty.  At  the  appearance  of  this  dignitary,  the  strife  was  for  the  present  ap- 
peased. He  embraced,  however,  %o  favourable  an  opportunity,  to  read 
I{i»land  Grosrae  a  shrewd  lecture  on  the  impropriety  of  his  deportment  to  his 
1(1  low-menials,  and  to  assure  him,  that,  should  he  communicate  this  fray  to 
his  master,  (who  though  now  on  one  of  his  frequent  expeditions,  was  speed- 
ily expected  to  return,)  which  but  for  respect  to  his  lady  be  would  most 
certainly  do,  the  residence  of  the  culprit  in  the  Castle  of  Avenel  would  be 
.'tut  of  brief  duration.  <  But,  however,'  added  the  prudent  master  of  the 
Household,  ^  1  will  report  the  matter  first  to  my  lady.' 

*  ^  eryjust,  very  right,  Master  Wingate,'  exclaimed  several  voIc^ts  togeth- 
r;  *  my  lady  will  consider  if  daggers  are  to  be  drawn  on  us  for  every  idle 

'.void,  and  whether  we  are  to  live  in  a  well-ordered  household,  where  there 
^  the  fear  of  God,  or  amongst  drawn  dirks  and  sharp  knives.' 

The  object  of  this  general  resentment  darted  an  angry  glance  around 
luni;  and  suppressing  with  difficulty  the  desire  which  urged  him  to  reply,  in 
arious  or  in  contemptuous  language,  returned  his  dagger  into  the  scabbard, 
'  okcd  disdainfully  around  upon  the  assembled  menials,  turned  short  upon 
■lis  iieel,  and  pushing  aside  those  who  stood  betwixt  him  and  the  door,  left 
liie  apartment. 

*  Tiiis  will  be  no  tree  for  my  nest,'  said  the  falconer,  ^  if  thi^  cock-sparrow 
•>  to  crow  over  us  as  he  seems  to  d^.' 

*  \\^  struck  me  with  his  switch  yesterday,'  said  one  of  the  grooms,  ^  be- 
'•)  ise  the  tail  of  his  worship's  gelding  was  not  trimmed  altogether  so  as  suii- 
M  his  humour.' 

^  uVnd  I  promise  you,'  said  the  laundress,  '  my  young  master  will  stick 
r.iihing  to  call  you  slut  and  quean,  if  there  be  but  a  speck  of  soot  upon  his 
'dnd-  collar.' 

'  If  Master  Wingate  do  not  his  errand  to  my  lady,'  was  the  general  result, 
liiiTe  will  be  no  tarrying  in  the  same  house  with  Roland  Grieme.' 

The  master  of  the  household  heard  them  all  for  some  time,  and  then,  mo- 
'•  .ilng  for  universal  silence,  he  addressed  them  with  all  tlie  dignity  of  Ma!- 
'lio  himself — ^  My  masters, — not  forgetting  you,  my  mistresses, — do  not 
'^^iik  the  worse  of  me  that  1  proceed  with  as  much  care  as  haste  in  this  mat- 
'T.  Our  master  is  a  gallant  knight,  and  will  have  his  sway  at  home  and 
'^'^road,  in  wood  and  field,  in  hall  and  bower,  as  the  saying  is.  Our  lady, 
"■>  benison  upon  her,  is  also  a  noble  person  of  long  descent,  and  rightful 
'fir  of  this  place  and  barony,  an^  she  also  loves  her  will ;  as  for  that  matter^ 
^fw  me  the  woman  who  doth  not.  Now,  she  hath  favoured,  doth  favour, 
'fid  will  favour,  this  jack-an-ape, — for  what  good  part  about  him  I  know 
"t,  save  that  as  one  noble  lady  will  love  a  messan  dog,  and  another  a 
^rt-aming  popinjay,  and  a  third  a  Barbary  ape,  so  doth  it  please  our  noble 
'i:ae  to  set  her  affections  upon  this  stray  elf  of  a  page,  for  nought  that  I  can 
'•ink  of,  save  that  she  was  the  cause  oi  his  being  saved  (the  raore's  the  pity) 
'  ni  drowning.'    And  here  Master  Wingate  made  a  pause. 

'  I  would  have  been  his  caution  for  a  grey  groat  against  salt  water  or 

^'"^h/  said  his  adversary,  the  falconer;  ^  marry,  if  he  crack  not  a  rope  for 
')-)bing  or  for  snatching,  I  will  be  content  never  to  hood  hawk  agam.' 

*  Ptace,  Adam  Woodcock,'  said  Wingate  waving  his  hand;  <  I  prithee, 
i<<ire,man — ISow,  my  lady  liking  this  springald  as  aforesaid,  differs  therein 
'I'MU  my  lord,  who  likes  never  a  bone  in  bis  skin.  Now,  is  it  for  me  to  stir 
:))  strife  betwixt  them^  and  put  as  'twere  my  finger  betwixt  the  bark  and 

tree,  on   account  of  a  pragmatical  youngster,  wboib,  nevertheless,  I  * 
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would  willingly  see  whipped  forth  of  the  barony  ?  Have  patience  and  this 
bile  will  break  without  our  meddling.  I  have  been  in  service  since  I  wore 
a  beard  on  my  chin,  till  now  that  that  beard  is  turned  prey,  and  1  have  sel- 
dom known  any  one  better  themselves,  even  by  taking  the  lady's  part 
against  the  lord's  ;  but  never  one  who  did  not  dirk  himself,  if  he  took  the 
lord's  against  the  lady's.' 

*  And  so,'  said  Lilias,  *  we  are  to  be  crowed  over,  every  one  of  us,  men 
and  women,  cock  and  hen,  by  this  little  upstart  ? — I  will  try  titles  with  him 
first,  I  promise  you. — I  fancy.  Master  Wingate,  for  as  wise  as  you  look, 
you  will  he  pleased  to  tell  what  you  have  seen  to-day,  if  my  lady  commands 
vou.* 

^  To  speak  the  truth  when  my  lady  commands  me,'  answered  the  prudcn- 
lial  major-domo,  ^  is  in  some  measure  ray  duty,  Mistress  Lilias ;  always 
providing  for  and  excepting  tliose  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  spoken  with- 
out breeding  mischief  and  inconvenience  to  myself  or  my  fellow-servants ; 
for  the  tongue  of  a  tale-bearer  breaketh  bones  as  well  as  a  Jeddart  stalT.' 

^  But  this  imp  of  Satan  is  none  of  your  friends  of  f^liow-servants,'  snid 
Lilias ;  <  tmd  I  trust  you  mean  not  to  stand  up  for  him  against  the  whole 
family  besides  ?' 

'  Credit  me,  Mrs.  Lilias,'  replied  the  senior,  '  should  I  see  the  time  fit- 
ling,  I  would  with  right  good  will  give  him  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of  mj 
longue.' 

^  Lnongh  said.  Master  Wingate,'  an|Hrered  Lilias ;  '  then  trust  me  his 
song  shall  soon  be  laid.  If  my  mistress  does  not  ask  me  what  is  the  mat- 
ter below  stairs  before  she  be  ten  minutes  of  time  older,  she  is  uo  born  wo- 
man, and  my  name  is  not  Lilias  Bradboume.' 

In  pursuance  of  her  plan,  Mistress  Lilias  failed  not  to  present  herself  be- 
fore her  mistress,  with  all  the  exterior  of  one  who  is  possessed  of  an  im- 
])ortant  secret, — that  is,  stie.'had  the  corner  of  her  mouth  turned  down,  her 
eyes  raised  up,  her  lips  pressed  as  fast  together  as  if  they  had  been  sewed 
up,  to  prevent  her  blabbing,  and  an  air  of  prim  mystical  importance  diffu- 
sed over  her  whole  person  and  demeanour,  which  seemed  to  intimate^  ^  I 
loiow  something  which  I  am  resolved  not  to  tell  you  !' 

•Lilias  had  rightly  read  her  mistress's  temper,  who,  wise  and  good  as  she 
was,  was  yet  a  daughter  of  Grandamc  Eve,  and  could  not  witness  this  mys- 
terious bearing  on  the  part  of  her  waiting-woman  without  longing  to  ascer- 
tain the  secret  cause.  For  a  space,  Mrs.  Lilias  was  obdurate  to  all  enquir- 
ies, sighed,  turned  her  eyes  up  higher  yet  to  heaven,  hoped  for  the  best,  but 
had  nothing  particular  to  communicate*  All  this,  as  was  most  natural  and 
proper,  only  stimulated  the  lady's  curiosity  ;  i^ither  was  her  importunity 
to  be  parried  with, — '  Thank  God,  I  am  no  make-bate — no  tale-bearer, — 
thank  God,  I  never  envied  any  one's  favour,  or  was  anxious  to  f>ropale 
their  misdemeanour — only  thank  God  there  has  been  no  blood-shed  an  d 
murder  in  the  house — ^that  is  all.' 

'  Blood-shed  and  murder  !'  exclaimed  the  lady,  '  what  does  the  qpean 
mean  ? — if  you  speak  not  plain  out,  you  shall  have  something  you  will 
scarce  be  thankful  for.' 

^  Nay,  my  Lady,'  answered  Lilias,  eager  to  disburthen  her  mind,  or,  in 
Chaucer's  phrase,  to  ^'  unbuckle  her  mail,"  '  if  you  bid  me  speak  out  the 
truth,  you  must  not  be  moved  with  what  might  displease  you — Roland 
Graeme  has  dirked  Adam  Woodcock — ^that  is  all.' 

^  Good  heaven,'  said  the  lady,  taming  pale  as  ashes,  ^  b  the  man  slain  ?' 

'  No,  madam,'  replied  Lilias,  ^  but  slain  he  would  have  been,  if  there 
had  no|  been  ready  help  5  but  may  be,  it  is  your  ladyship's  pleasure  that 
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th«yo«g esquire  didl  poniard  the  servants,  as  well  as  switch  and  batto* 

ho;,?p.:='d  :;:1;i^?''  'youaresaucy-teUthen^asterof  th. 
Lilias  hastened  to  seek  out  Mr.  Wineate.  and  hnrrv  liJm  f^  u-    i  j  j 

Mone  antrowLng,  look  that  you  do  not  let  it  stand  still.'  ^'  ' 

.,r««^  f***'*'?!'  t«»  prudential  a  person  to  commit  himself  otherwise  an, 

,J"-T  ■»  **^\  Wingate/  said  the  lady, « and  what  rule  do  voa  keen  in 

on  S'Ue^iln'"""'"  1  !!'  "^'"'^  GlendinnTng  dt  Jth^d^^g^^ 
on  each  other,  as  in  a  cavern  of  thieves  and  murtherers  ?— is  the  woimd-rf 
man  much  hurt  ?  and  what-what  hath  become  of  the  unhappy  boy  P 
rl,!:   ^  "  "*•  **"*  ''''""*'* »«  y«»'  •nadam.'  replied  he  of  the  colden 

aS  voutb  ^I^^T  "f  ™k'!''*^  .*i'''  y^oA-^ot  but  the  youth  k 
L™  J^  .Lr!  ■^•*«*'.<f  "««<">g  »««n8elf,  « and  able  at  his  exercbe ;  but 

Sh"XiX';:?^.;ft%7i'''''^^'"^"'  *^  butt  of  his  hW 

taJ.rht'lU.!!^- ?  '?  r "*''  u"***  *! '»*'y'  ' »""  y^"'  '^ho  'bould  have 
tau^t  ium  better  disciphne,  than  to  brawl  or  to  draw  his  dag.rer  ?' 

the  ieiiJ^t  ^n  ''''-''!i''P.~ui?  '""f^  *«  '»'«•"«  ""^V  answered 
ine  steward, '  it  is  my  part,  doubtless,  to  bear  It— only  I  submit  to  vour 

S^^'^-lf  :^''n'"t'^  "^  ^"P**"  »«  theSSbbardricoddl 
rEiJSSnS  £Ls  r  '  """  ''  quicksilver,  which  defied  ev;n  th.  skiU 

'  Tel)  me  Dot  of  1 
'bat  send  me  the  chaplain  hither. 
Jinnf  your  lord's  Jong  and  repeated  «u,tn,^«.     i  wouia  to  wod  his  affairs 

Iv  il^  flf*!!'**  ""^  ^*'*^ ''  '*^?  ***•  °'^  domefitic,  •  that  you  should  sincere- 
'}  "'^nit /^i^t  you  are  now  pleased  to  say  :  your  old  servants  might  weU 
ftope,  that  aner  so  many  years  daty,  you  ivoald  do  their  service  more  lus- 
l^c^than  to  dmnist  their  grey  hairs,  because  they  cannot  rule  the  peevish 

il^r^u'^L*  8J[««»^head,  whicb  the  owner  carries,  it  may  be,  a  biace  of 
adies  hip-faer  than  h«irnmA  k:»^  >  7  j      ,  «vc  u* 


"^  DOT  IS  petnifto 
>uii  afaHBt  him.* 

The  steward  bowed  and  retfred,  after  having  been  silenced  in  a  second 
anenipt  to  explain  the  motives  on  which  he  acted: 

1  he  cbapbin  arrived  5  but  neither  from  him  did  the  lady  receive  much 
•^mfwt.  Ob  the  contrary,  she  found  htm  disposed  in  plain  terms,  to  lay 
•>  t«ic  door  of  her  indulgence  all  the  distorbances  whfch  the  fiery  temper  erf 


*  Salter. 
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Roland  Graeme  bad  already  occasioned,  or  nrfght  hereafter  occasfon,  in  the 
family.  <  I  would,'  he  said^  *  honoured  lady,  that  you  had  deigned  lo  be 
ruled  by  me  in  the  outset  of  this  matter,  sith  it  u  easy  to  stem  evil  in  the 
fountain^  but  hard  to  struggle  against  it  in  the  stream.  You,  honoured 
madam,  (a  word  which  I  do  not  use  according  to  the  vain  forms  of  this 
world,  but  because  I  have  ever  loved  and  honoured  you  as  an  honourable 
and  an  elect  lady,)— you,  I  say,  madam,  have  been  pleased,  contrary  to  my 
poor  bat  earnest  counsel,  to  raise  this  boy  from  his  station,  into  one  ap» 
proaching  to  your  own.' 

<  What  mean  you,  reverend  sir  ?'  said  the  lady  5  '  1  have  made  this  youth 
a  page— is  there  aught  in  my  doing  so  that  does  not  become  my  character 

«  and  quality  ?' 

*  I  dispute  not,  madam,'  said  the  pertinacious  preacher,  *  your  benevo- 
lent purpose  in  taking  charge  of  this  youth,  or  your  title  to  give  him  this  idle 
character  of  page,  if  such  was  your  pleasure ;  though  what  the  education  of 
a  boy  in  the  train  of  a  female  can  tend  to,  save  to  engraft  foppery  and  effem- 
inacy on  conceit  and  arrogance,  it  passes  my  knowledge  to  discover.  Bot 
I  blame  you  more  directly  for  having  taken  little  care  to  guard  him  against 
the  perils  of  his  condition,  or  to  tame  and  humble  a  spirit  naturally  haughty, 
'overbearing,  impatient.  You  have  brought  into  your  bower  a  lion's  cub  ; 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  his  fur,  and  the  grace  of  hb  gambols,  yoo  have 
bound  him  with  no  fetters  befitting  the  fierceness  of  his  disposition.  You 
have  let  him  grow  up  as  unawed  as  if  he  h«d  been  still  a  tenant  of  the  forest, 
and  now  you  are  surprised,  and  call  out  for  assistance  when  he  begins  to 
ramp,  rend,  and  tear,  according  to  his  proper  nature.' 

*  Mr.  Warden,'  said  the  lady,  considerably  offended,  *  you  are  my  hus- 
band's ancient  frieml,  and  I  beKeve  your  love  sincere  to  him  and  to  his 

I  *  household.     Yet  let  me  say,  that  when  I  asked  you  for  counsel,  1  expected 

I  nc^  this  asperity  of  rebuke.  *  If  1  have  done  wrong  in  loving  this  poor  or* 

pban  lad  more  than  others  of  his  class^  I  scarce  think  the  error  merited  aach 

severe  censure ;  and  if  stricter  discipline  were  required  to  keep  his  fiery 

temper  in  order,  it  ought,  f  think,  to  be  considered,  that  I  am  a  woman,  and 

^  '  that  if  I  have  erred  in  this  matter,'  it  becomes  a  friend's  part  rather  to  aid 

f  than  to  rebuke  me.     I  would  these  evils  were  taken  order  with  before  my 

'  lord's  return.     He  loves  not  domestic  discord  or  domestic  brawls  $  and  I 

would  not  willingly  that  he  thought  such  could  arise  from  one  whom  I  have 
favoured— What  do  you  counsel  me  to  do  ?' 

*  Dismiss  this  youth  from  your  service,  madam,'  replied  the  preacher. 
*                                       <  You  cannot  bid  me  do  so,'  said  the  lady ;  <  you  cannot,  as  a  Christian 

and  as  a  man  of  humanity,  bid  me  turn  away  an  unprotected  creature,  against 
whom  my  favour,  my  injudicious  favour  if  you  will,  has  reared  up  so  many 
enemies.' 

<  It  is  not  necessary  you  should  altogether  abandon  him,  though  you  dismiss 
him  to  another  service,  or  to  a  calling  better  suiting  bis  station  andclmracter,' 

]■  said  the  preacher ;  <  elsewhere  he  may  be  an  useful  and  profitable  member  of 
'  thecommonweal— hereheisbutaraake-bate,anda8tumbling-blockofofience.  | 
The  youth  has  snatches  of  sense  and  of  intelligence,  though  he  lacks  Indus* 
try.  I  will  myself  give  him  letters  commendatory  to  Orlearius  Schinder* 
hausen,  a  learned  professor  at  Leyden,  where  they  lack  an  under-janitor— 
where,  be«des  gratis  instruction,  if  God  give  him  the  grace  to  seek  it,  he 
will  enjoy  five  marks  by  the  year,  and  the  professor's  cast-off  suit,  which  he 
disparts  whh  biennially.' 

*  This  will  never  do,  good  Mr.  Warden,'  said  the  lady,  scarce  able  to 
auppress  «  smile ;  'we  will  think  more  at  lai^  upon  this  matter.    In  the 
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meanwhile,  I  trast  to  your  remonstrances  with  the  family  for  regtntining 
these  violent  and  unseemly  jealousies  and  bursts  of  passion ;  and  I  entreat 
you  to  press  on  them  their  duty  in  this  respect  towards  God,  and  towardi 
their  master.' 

'  You  shall  be  obeyed,  madam/  said  Warden.'  ^  On  the  next  Thursday 
I  exhort  the  family,  and  will,  with  God's  blessing,  so  wrestle  with  the  dae- 
mon of  wrath  and  violence,  which  hath  entered  into  my  little  flock,  that  I 
trust  to  hound  the  woif  out  of  the  fold,  as  if  he  were  chased  away  with  ban- 
dogs/ 

This  was  the  part  of  the  conference  from  which  Mr.  Warden  derived  the 
greatest  pleasiure.  The  pulpit  was  at  that  time  the  same  powerful  engine  for 
affecting  popular  feeling  which  the  press  has  since  become,  and  he  had  been 
DO  unsuccessiul  preacher,  as  we  have  already  seen.  It  followed  as  a  nat- 
ural eonsequence,  that  he  rather  over-estiniat^  the  powers  of  his  own  ora- 
tory, and  like  some  of  his  brethren  about  the  period,  was  glad  of  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  to  handle  any  matters  of  importance,  whether  public  or  private,  the 
discussion  of  which  could  be  dragged  into  his  discourse.  In  that  rude  age 
the  delicacy  was  unknown  which  prescribed  lime  and  place  to  personal  ei- 
hortattons ;  and  as  the  court-preacher  often  addressed  the  King  personally, 
and  dictated  to  him  the  conduct  he  ought  to  observe  in  matters  of  state,  so 
the  noUeman  himself,  or  any  of  his  retainers,  were,  in  the  chapel  of  the  feu- 
dal castle,  often  incensed  or  appalled,  as  the  case  might  be,  by  the  discussion 
of  their  private  faults,  and  by  spiiitual  censures  directed  against  them,  speci- 
fically, personally,  and  by  name. 

The  sermon,  by  means  of  which  Henry  Warden  proposed  to  restore  eon- 
cord  and  good  order  to  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  bore  for  text  the  well-known 
words,  <  He  who  Biriketk  with  the  9word  shaU  perish  6y  the  noord/  and 
was  a  singular  mixture  of  good  sense  and  powrful  oratory  with  pedantry 
•nd  bad  taste.  He  enlarged  a  good  deal  on  the  word  striketh,  which  h#  as- 
sured his  hearers  comprehended  blows  given  with  the  point  as  well  as  with 
the  edge,  and,  more  generally,  shoodng  with  hand-gun,  cross-bow,  or  long- 
bow, thrustinf^  with  a  lance,  or  doing  any  thing  whatsoever,  by  which  death 
night  be  occasioned  to  the  adversary.  In  the  same  manner,  he  proved  sat- 
isfactorily, tliat  the  word  sword,  comprehended  all  descriptions,  whether 
back-swordor  basket-hih,  cut-«nd-thru8t  or  rapier,  falchion  or  seymitaF^ 
'  But  if,'  be  continued,  with  still  greater  animation,  '  the  text  inciudeth  in 
iu  anathema  those  who  strike  with  any  of  those  weapons  which  man  hath 
devised  for  the  exercise  of  his  open  hostility,  still  more  doth  it  comprehend 
luchas  from  their  form  and  siae  are  devised  rather  for  the  gratification  of 
privy  malice  by  treachery,  than  for  the  destruction  of  an  enemy  prepared 
and  standing  upon  his  defence.  Such,'  he  continoed,  looking  sternly  at  the 
place  where  the  page  was  seated  on  a  cushion  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  and 
wearine  in  his  crimson  belt  a  gayHagger  with  a  gilded  hllt,*^  such,  more 
cspeciwy,  I  hold  to  be  those  implements  of  death,  which,  in  our  modern  and 
fanuistic  times,  are  worn  not  only  by  thieves  and  cut-throats,. to  whom  they 
most  properly  belcmg,  but  even  by  ^ose  who  attend  upon  women,  and  wait 
in  the  chambers  of  honourable  ladies.  Yes,  my  friends, — this  unhappy 
weapon,  framed  for  all  evil  and  for  no  good,  is  comprehended  under  this 
deadly  denunciation,  whether  it  be  a  stilet,  which  we  have  borrowed  from 
the  treacherous  Italian,  or  a  dirk,  which  is  borne  by  the  savage  Highland- 
man,  or  a  whinger,  which  is  carried  by  our  own  Border-thieves  and  cut« 
throats,  or  a  dudgeon-dagger,  which  was  invented  by  the  devil  himself,  for 
a  ready  ioftplement  of  deadly  wrath,  sudden  to  execute  and  difficult  to  be 
puned.    £ven  the  common  sword-«nd4>uckler  brawler  despises  the  use  of 
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such  a  treacherous  and  malignant  instrument^  which  is  therefore  fit  to  be 
used|  net  by  men  or  soldiers,  but  by  those  who,  trained  under  female  disci- 
pline, become  tliemselves  eHeminate  hermaphrodites,  having  female  spite 
and  female  cowardice  added^  to  the  infirmities  and  evil  passions  of  their 
masculine  nature.' 

The  effect  which  this  oration  produced  upon  the  assembled  congregation 
of  Avenel  cannot  very  easily  be  described.  The  lady  seemed  at  once  em- 
barrassed and  offended  ;  the  menials  could  hardly  contain,  under  an  aflec- 
tation  of  deep  attention,  the  joy  with  which  they  heard  the  chaplain 
launch  his  thunders  at  the  head  of  the  unpopular  favourite ;  Mrs.  Lilias 
crested  and  drew  up  her  head  with  all  the  deep-felt  pride  of  gratified  re- 
sentment ;  while  the  steward,  observing  a  strict  neutrality  of  aspect,  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  an  old  scutcheon  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall,  which  he 
seemed  to  examine  with  the  most  minute  accuracy,  more  wiHing,  perba^is, 
to  incur  the  censure  of  being  inattentive  to  the  sermon,  than  that  of  seem- 
ing to  listen  with  marked  approbal|on  to  what  appeared  so  distasteful  to  his 
mistress.  , 

The  unfortunate  subject  of  th^  harangue,  whom  nature  had  endowed 
with  passions  which  had  hitherto  found  no  effectual  restraint,  could  not  dis- 
guise the  resentment  which  he  felt  at  being  thus  directly  held  up  to  the  scorn, 
as  well  as  the  censure,  of  the  assembled  inhabitants  of  the  little  world  in 
which  he  lived.  Hia  brow  grew  red,  his  lip  grew  pale,  he  set  his  teeth, 
he  clenched  his  hand,  and  then  with  mechanical  readiness  grasped  the 
weapon  of  which  the  clergyman  had.given  so  hideous  a  character ;  and  at 
length,  as  the  preacher  heightened  the  colouring  of  his  invective,  be  felt 
his  rage  become  so  ungovernable,  that,  fearful  of  being  hurried  into  some 
deed  of  desperate  violence,  he  rose  up,  traversed  the  chapel  with  hasty 
ateps>  and  left  the  congregation. 

The  preacher  was  surprised  into  a  sudden  pause,  while  the  fiery  youth 
ahot  across  him  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  eyeing  him  as  he  passed,  as  if  he 
had  wished  to  dart  from  his  eyes  the  same  power  of  blighting  and  of  consum- 
ing. But  no  sooner  had  he  crossed  the  chapel,  and  shut  with  violence  be- 
hind him  the  door  of  the  vaulted  entrance  by  which  it  communicated  with 
the  Castle,  than  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct  supplied  Warden  with  one 
of  those  happier  subjects  for  eloquence,  of  which  he  knew  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage for  making  a  suitable  impression  on  his  hearers.  He  paused  for 
as  instant,  and  then  pronounced  in  a  slow  and  solemn  voice,  the  deep  an- 
athema :  <  He  hath  gone  out  from  us  because  he  was  not  of  us — ^the  sick 
man  hath  been  offended  at  the  wholesome  bitter  of  the  medicine — the 
wounded  patient  hath  flinched  from  the  friendly  knife  of  the  surgeon — ^the 
sheep  hath  fled  from  the  sheepfold  and  delivered  himself  to  the  wolf,  be- 
cause he  could  not  assume  the  quiet  and  humble  conduct  demanded  of  ns 
by  the  great  Shepherd* — Ah  !  my  brethren,  beware  of  wrath — beware  of 
pride — beware  of  the  deadly  and  destroying  sin  which  so  often  shews  itself 
to  our  frail  eyes  in  the  garments  of  light.  What  is  our  earthly  honour  ? 
Pride,  and  pride  only — What  our  earthly  gifts  and  graces  ?  Pride  and  van- 
ity.— Voyagers  speak  of  Indian  men  who  deck  themselves  with  shells,  and 
anoint  themselves  with  pigments,  and  boast  of  their  attire  as  we  do  of  our 
miserable  carnal  advantages — Pride  could  draw  down  the  morning-star 
from  Heaven  even  to  the  verge  of  the  pit — Pride  and  self-opinion  kindled 
the  flaming  sword  which  waves  us  off  from  Paradise — Pride  made  Adam 
aiertal,  and  a  weafy  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  he  had  else 
been  lord  of^— Pride  brought  amongst  us  sin,  and  doubles  every  sin  it  has 
brought*    It  is  the  outpost  which  the  devil  and  the  flesh  most  stubbornly 
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tnaiatajA  against  the  assaults  of  grace ;  and  until  it  be  subdued,  and  its  bar- 
kers levelled  with  the  very  earth,  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  the 
tinner.  Rend,  then,  from  your  bosoms  this  accursed  shoot  of  the  fatal 
8:>ple ;  tear  it  up  by  the  roots,  though  it  be  twisted  with  the  cords  of  your 
itie.  Profit  by  the  example  of  the  miserable  sinner  that  has  passed  from 
us,  and  embrace  the  means  of  grace  while  it  is  called  to-day— -ere  your  con- 
science is  seared  as  with  a  fire-brand,  and  .your  ears  deafened  like  those  of 
the  adder,  and  your  heart  hardened  like  the  nether  mill-stone.  Up,  then, 
dfid  be  doing — wrestle  and  overcome ;  resist,  and  the  enemy  shall  flee 
Tom  you — Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  fall  into  temptation,  and  let  the  stum- 
bling of  others  be  your  warning  and  your  example.  Above  all,  rely  not 
on  yourselves,  for  such  self-confidence  is  even  the  worst  symptom  of  the 
'iborder  itself.  The  Pharisee  perhaps  deemed  himself  humble  while  he 
siDoped  in  the  Temple,  and  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  as  other  men, 
and  even  as  the  publican.  But  while  his  knees  touched  the  marble  pave- 
meat,  his  bead  was  as  high  as  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  Temple.  Do 
not,  therefore,  deceive  yourselves,  and  offer  false  coin,  where  the  purest 
you  can  present  is  but  as  dross — ^think  not  that  such  will  pass  the  assay  of 
Omnipotent  IVbdom.  Yet  shrink  not  from  the  task,  because  as  is  my 
bouoden  duty,  I  do  not  disguise  from  you  its  difficulties.  Self-searching 
tdo  do  much — Meditation  can  do  much — Grace  can  do  all.' 

And  he  concluded  with  a  touching  and  animating  exhortation  to  his  hear- 
ers to  seek  divine  grace,  which  is  perfected  in  human  weakness. 

Tlie  audience  did  not  listen  to  ihis  address  without  being  considerably 
'<*  i'ected ;  though  it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  feelings  of  triumph^ 
rH<:ived  from  the  disgraceful  retreat  of  the  favourite  page,  did  not 
.'vutJy  qualify  in  the  minds  of  many  the  exhortations  of  the  preacher  to 
c  Mfity.  And,  in  fact,  the  expression  of  their  countenances  much  reacm^ 
tiled  that  satisfied  uiuniphant  air  of  a  set  of  children,  who,  having  just 
>-?en  a  companion  punished  for  a  fault  in  which  they  had  no  share,  con 
adr  task  with  double  glee,  both  because  they  themselves  are  out  of  the 
-'npe,  and  because  the  culprit  is  in  it. 

VViih  very  different  feelings  did  the  Lady  of  Avenel  seek  her  own 
-^inment.  ^he  felt  angry  at  Warden  having  made  a  domestic  matter,  in 
which  she  took  a  personal  interest^  the  subject  of  such  public  discussion. 
But  this  she  knew  the  good  man  claimed  as  a  branch  of  his  Christian  liber<» 
(y  as  a  preacher,  and  also  that  it  was  vindicated  by  the  universcd  coston 
01  his  brethren*  But  the  self-willed  conduct  of  her  protege  afforded  her 
yet  deeper  concern.  That  he  had  broken  through  in  so  remarkable  a  de» 
ztt^e,  not  only  the  respect  due  to  her  presence,  but  that  which  was  paid  in 
th(jse  days  with  such  pectiliar  reverence,  to  places  of  worship,  ai^ioed  m 
spirit  as  untameable  as  his  enemies  had  represented  him  to  possess.  And 
yet,  so  far  as  he  had  been  lihder  her  own  eye,  she  had  seen  no  more  of  that 
fiery  spirit  than  had  appeared,  to  het  to  become  his  years  and  his  vivachy. 
This  opinion  might  be  founded  in  some  degree  on  partiality ;  in  some  die* 
gree,  too,  it  ought  be  owing  to  the  kindness  and  indulgence  which  she  had 
always  extendi  to  him ;  but  still  she  thought  it  impossible  that  she 
coQJd  be  totally  mistaken  in  the  estimate  she  had  formed  of  his  character. 
The  extreme  of  violence  is  scarce  consistent  with  a  course  of  continued 
bypochsy,  (although  Liiias  charitably  hinted,  that  m  some  instances  they 
vere  happily  unit^,)  and  therefore  she  could  not  exactly  trust  the  report 
of  others  against  her  own  experience  and  observation.  The  thoughts  of 
^  orphan  boy  dung  to  her  heart-strings  with  a  fondness  for  which  she 
benelf  was  unable  to  accotmt.    He  seemed  to  have  been  sent  to  her  hy 
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heaven,  to  fill  up  those  intervals  €»f  langoor  and  vacuity  wbieh  deprived 
her  of  80  much  enjoyment.  Perhaps  he  was  not  less  dear  to  her,  bec^usej 
she  well  saw  that  he  was  a  favourite  with  no  one  else,  and  because  she 
felt,  that  to  give  him  up  was  to  afford  the  judgment  of  her  husband  and 
others  a  triumph  over  her  own ;  a  circumstance  not  quite  indifferent  to  the 
best  of  spouses  of  either  sex. 

In  short,  the  Lady  of  Avenet  formed  the  internal  [resolution,  that  she 
would  not  desert  her  page  while  her  page  could  be  rationally  protected  5 
and,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  this  might  be  done,  she  caused 
him  to  be  summoned  to  her  presence* 


CHAPTER  V. 


-Vb  the  wild  storm, 


The  aeaman  hews  bis  mast  down,  and  the  merchant 
Heaves  to  the  billows  wares  be  once  deemed  precioos  t 
So  prince  and  peer,  ^mid  popular  contenlioas, 
Cast  off  their  favourites. 

OLD  PLAT. 

It  was  some  time  ere  Roland  Graeme  ap|)eared.  The  messenger  (his  old 
friend  Lilias)  had  at  first  attempted  to  open  the  door  of  his  little  apartnoent 
with  the  charitable  purpose,  doubtless,  of  enjoying  the  confusion  and  noark- 
ing  the  demeanour  of  the  culprit.  But  a  square  bit  of  iron,  ycleped  a  bolt, 
was  passed  across  the  door  on  the  inside,  and  prevented  her  charitable  pur« 
pose.  Lilias  knocked,  and  called  at  intervals,  <  Roland — Roland  Grseme 
'^Mtister  Roland  Grceme,  (an  emphasis  on  the  word  Master,)  will  you  be 
pleased  to  do  up  the  door  ?  What  ails  you  ? — are  you  at  your  prayers  in 
private,  to  complete  the  devotion  which  you  left  unfinished  in  public  ? — 
Surely  we  must  have  a  screened  seat  for  you  in  the  chapel,  that  your  gen- 
tility may  be  free  from  the  eyes  of  common  folks  P  Still  no  srhisper  was 
beard  in  reply.  '  Well,  Master  Roland,'  said  the  waiting*maid,  <  I  must 
tell  my  mistress,  that  if  she  would  have  an  answer,  she  must  send  those  on 
errand  to  you  who  can  lieat  the  door  down.' 

<  What  says  your  lady  ?'  answered  the  page  from  within. 

'  Marry,  open  the  door,  and  you  shall  hear,'  answered  the  waiting-maid. 
'  I  trow  it  becomes  her  message  to  be  listened  to  face  to  fece ;  and  1  will  not, 
for  your  idle  pleasure,  whistle  it  through  a  key-hole.' 

*  Your  mistress'  name,'  said  the  page,  opening  the  door,  ^  is  too  fair  a  cov^ 
er  for  your  impertinence— What  says  my  lady  ?' 

*  That  you  will  be  pleased  to  come  to  her  directly,  in  the  withdrawing- 
room,'  answered  Lilias.  <  I  presume  she  has  some  directions  for  you 
concerning  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  leaving  chapel  in  future.' 

*  Say  to  my  lady,  that  I  will  directly  wait  on  her,'  answered  the  page; 
and,  returning  into  his  own  apartment,  he  oace  more  locked  the  door  in  the 
face  ofthe  waiting-maid.  „ 

<  Rare  courtesy!'  muttered  Lilias;  and,  returning  to  her  mistress,  ac- 
quainted her  that  Roland  Graeme  would  wait  on  her  when  it  suited  hm  con- 
venience. 

<Whati  is  that  his  addition,  or  yourown  phrase^  Lilias?'  saidtheladj 
cooUy. 
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<Nay,  madam,'  replied  the  attendant,  not  directly  ansverlog  the  question, 
he  looked  as  if  he  could  have  said  much  more  impertinent  things  than 
it,  if  I  had  been  willing  to  hear  them.— But  here  he  comes  to  answer  for 
kims4*lf.' 

I  Roland  Orseme  entered  the  apartment  with  a  loftier  mien,  and  somewhat 
a  higher  colour  than  his  wont ;  there  was  embarrassment  in  his  manner^  but 
it  was  neither  that  of  fear  nor  of  penitence. 

^  Young  man/  said  the  lady,  ^  what  trow  you,  am  I  to  think  of  your  con- 
duct this  day  ?*  * » 

*  If  it  has  offended  you,  madam,  I  am  deeply  grieved,'  replied  the  youth. 

^  To  have  offended  me  alone,'  replied  the  lady,  <  were  but  little — You  have 

been  guilty  of  conduct,  which  will  highly  offend  your  master— of  violence  to 

vuur  fellow-servants,  and  of  disrespect  to  God  himself,  in  the  person  of  his 

embassador.' 

^  Permit  me  again  to  reply,'  said  the  page,  *  that  if  I  have  offended  my 
only  mistress,  friend,  and  benefactr^  it  includes  the  sum  of  my  guilt,  and 
•Wrves  the  sum  of  my  penitence. — Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  calb  me  not 
^Tvaot,  nor  do  I  call  him  master — ^he  is  not  entitled  to  blame  me  for  chas* 
tiding  an  insolent  groom — nor  do  I  fear  the  wrath  of  heaven  for  treating 
with  scorn  the  unauthorized  interference  of  a  meddling  preacher.' 

The  Lady  of  Avenel  had  before  this,  seen  symptoms  in  her  favourite  of 
^  ish  petulance,  and  of  impatience  of  censure  or  reproof.  But  his  present 
dtrmeanour  wasof  a  graver  and  more  determined  character,  and  she  was  for  a 
muaieDt  at  a  loss  how  she  should  ti^t  the  youth,  who  seemed  to  have  at  once 
asstimed  the  character  not  only  of  a  man,  but  of  a  bold  and  determined  one. 
She  paused  an  instant,  and  then  assuming  the  dignity  which  was  natural  to 
her^she  said,  <  Is  it  to  me,  Roland,  that  you  hold  this  language  ?  Is  it  for  the 
purpose  of  making  me  repent  the  favour  I  have  shewn  you,  that  you  declare 
rourself  independent,  both  of  an  earthly  and^^heavenly  master  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  what  you  were,  and  to  what  the  loss  of  my  protection  would 
speedily  agaip  reduce  you  ?' 

^  Lady,'  said  the  page,  ^  I  have  forgotten  nothing.  I  remember  but  too 
iiQch.  I  know,  that  but  for  you,  I  should  have  perished  in  yon  blue  waves,^ 
{xHnnng  as  he  spoke  to  the  lake  which  was  seen  through  the  window,  agita- 
tfA  by  the  western  wind.  '  Your  goodness  has  gone  farther,  madam — ^voa 
have  protected  me  i^inst  the  nudice  of  others,  and  against  my  own  folly. 
Vou  are  free,  if  you  are  willing,  to  abandon  the  orphan  you  have  reared. 
You  have  left  nothing  undone  by  him,  and  he  complains  of  nothing.  And 
.^t,  lady,  do  not  think  1  have  been  ungrateful — I  have  endured  something 
on  my  part,  which  I  would  hate  borne  for  the  sake  of  no  one  but  my  bene- 
fecttess.' 

*  For  my  sake  !'  said  the  lady  ;  <  and  what  is  it  that  I  can  have  subject- 
^  you  to  endure,  which  can  be  remembered  with  other  feelings  than  those 
of  thanks  and  gratitude  ?' 

'  You  are  too  just,  madam,  to  require  me  to  be  thankful  for  the  cold  ne^ 
i^  with  which  your  husband  has  uniformly  treated  me— neglect  not  un- 
mingled  with  fixed  aversion.  You  are  too  just,  madam,  to  requure  me  to  be 
grateful  for  the  constant  and  unceasing  marks  of  acorn  and  malevolence  with 
which  I  have  been  treated  by  others,  or  for  such  a  homily  as  that  which 
yourievereod  chaplain  has,  at  my  expence,  this  very  day  regaled  the  as- 
•embled  household.' 

'  Heard  mortal  ears  the  like  of  this  !'  said  the  waiting-maid,  with  her 
nadsi^expaadedf  and  her  eyestnmed  up  to  Heaven  ;  <  he  speaks  as  if  he 
?«e  lun  of  an  earl,  or  of  a  bdtcd  Juiighl  the  least  penay.V 
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The  page  glanced  on  her  a  look  of  supreme  contempt,  but  vouchsafed  nd 
other  answer.  His  mistress  who  began  to  feel  herself  seriously  ofiendedj 
and  yet  sorry  for  the  youth's  folly,  took  up  the  same  tone.  1 

<  Indeed,  Roland,  you  forget  yourself  so  strangely/  said  she,  ^  that  yom 
will  tempt  me  to  take  serious  measures  to  lower  you  in  your  own  opiniuni 
by  reducing  you  to  your  proper  station  in  society.' 

*  And  that,'  added  Lilias,  <  would  be  best  done  by  turning  him  out  the 
«ame  beggar's  brat  that  your  ladyship  took  him  in.' 

^  Lilias  speaks  too  rudely,'  continued  the  lady,  ^  but  she  speaks  the  truth, 
young  man  ;  nor  do  I  think  I  ought  to  spare  that  pride  which  hath  so  com- 
pletely turned  your  head.     You  have  been  tricked  up  with  fine  garments ' 
and  treated  like  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  until  you  have  forgot  the  fountain 
of  your  churlish  blood.' 

^  Craving  your  pardon,  most  honourable  madam,  Lilias  hat  $ioi  spoken 
truth,  nor  does  your  ladyship  know  aught  of  my  descent,  which  should  en- 
title you  to  treat  it  with  such  decided  scorn.  1  am  no  beggar's  brat — my 
grandmother  begged  from  no  one,  here  nor  elsewhere — she  would  have  pei- 
ished  sooner  on  the  bare  moor.  We  were  harried  out  and  driven  from  our 
home — a  chance  which  has  happed  elsewhere,  and  to  others.  Avenel  Cas- 
tle, with  its  lake  and  its  towers,  was  not  at  all  times  able  to  protect  its  in- 
habitants from  want  and  desolation.' 

<  Hear  but  his  assurance  !'  said  Lilias,  <  he  upbraids  my  lady  with  the 
distresses  of  her  family  !' 

^  It '  had  indeed  been  a  theme  more  gratefully  spared,'  said  the  lady,  af- 
fected nevertheless  with  the  allusion. 

^  It  was  necessary,  madam,  for  my  vindication,'  said  the  page,  ^  or  I  had 
not  even  hinted  at  a  word  that  might  give  you  pain.  But  believe,  honour- 
ed lady,  I  am  of  no  churl's  blood.  My  proper  descent  I  know  not ;  but  my 
only  relation  has  said,  and  my  heart  has  echoed  it  back  and  attested  the 
truth,  that  I  am  sprung  of  gentle  blood,  and  deserve  gentle  usage.' 

<  And  upon  an  assurance  so  vague  as  this,'  said  the  lady,  <  do  you  propose 
to  expect  all  the  regard,  all  the  privileges,  due  to  high  rank  and  to  distin- 
gubbed  birth,  and  become  a  contender  for  privileges  which  are  only  due  to 
the  noble  ?  Go  to,  sir,  know  yourself,  or  the  master  of  the  household  shall 
make  you  know  you  are  liable  to  the  scourge  as  a  malapert  boy.  You  have 
tasted  too  little  the  discipline  fit  for  your  age  and  station.' 

^  The  master  of  the  household  shall  taste  my  dagger,  ere  I  taste  of  his  disci* 
pline,'  said  the  page,  giving  way  to  his  restrained  passion.  ^  Lady,  1  have 
been  too  long  the  vassal  of  a  pautoufle,  and  the  slave  of  a  silver  whistle. 
You  must  find  some  other  to  answer  your  call ;  and  let  him  be  of  birth  and 
spirit  mean  enough  to  brook  the  scorn  of  your  menials,  and  to  call  a  church 
vassal  his  master.' 

'  I  have  deserved  this  insult,'  said  the  lady,  colouring  deeply,  ^  for  so 
long  enduring  and  fostering  your  petulance.  Begone,  sir.  Leave  this  castle 
to-night — I  will  send  you  the  means  of  subsisting  yourself  till  you  find  some 
honest  mode  of  support,  though  I  fear  your  imaginary  grandeur  will  be  above 
all  others,  save  those  of  rapine  and  violence.  Begone,  su',  and  see  my  lace 
no  more.' 

*  The  page  threw  himself  at  her  feet  in  an  agony  of  sorrow.  '  My 
dear  and  honoured  mistress-^'  he  said,  but  was  unable  to  bring  out  another 
syllable. 

<  Arise,  sir,'  said  the  lady,  ^  and  let  go  m^  mantle — hypocrisy  is  a  poor 
cloak  (or  ingratitude.' 
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'  I  am  incapable  of  either,  madam/  said  the  page,  springing  up  with  the 

exchange  of  passion  which  tfelonged  to  his  rapid  and  impetuous  temper. 

^  Think  not  I  meant  to  implore  permission  to  reside  here  ;  it  has  been  long 

my  determination  to  leave  Avenel,  and  I  will  never  forgive  myself  for  hav- 

injj  permitted  you  to  say  the  word  begone,  ere  I  said,  *  1  leave  you.'     I  did 

I     but  kneel  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  an  ill-considered  word  used  in  the 

I     height  of  displeasure,  but  which  ill  became  my  mouth,  as  addressed  to  you. 

j     Other  grace  I  asked  not— you  have  done  much  for  me — but  I  repeat,  that 

L     you  better  know  what  you  yourself  have  done,  than  what  I  have  suffered.' 

I         ^  Roland,'  said  the  lady,  somewhat  appeased  and  relenting  towards  her 

'     favouiite,  *  you  had  me  to  appeal  to  when  you  were  aggrieved.     You  were 

'    neither  called  upon  to  suffer  wrong,  nor  entitled  to  resent  it,  when  you  were 

'    under  protection.' 

>  <  And  what,'  said  the  youth,  '  if  I  sustained  wrong  from  those  you  loved 
j  and  favoured,  was  [  to  disturb  your  peace  with  idle  tale-bearings  and  eter- 
I  nal  complaints  ?  No,  madam  ;  I  have  borne  my  own  burthen  in  silence, 
and  without  disturbing  you  with  murmurs  ;  and  the  respect  which  you  ac* 
ruse  me  of  wanting,  furnishes  the  only  reason  why  I  have  neither  appealed 
to  you,  nor  taken  vengeance  at  my  own  hand  in  a  manner  far  more  effectu- 
al. It  is  well,  however,  that  we  part.  I  was  not  born  to  be  a  stipendiary, 
favoured  by  his  mistress,  until  ruined  by  the  calumnies  of  others.  May 
Heaven  multiply  its  choicest  blessings  on  your  honoured  head ;  and,  for 
>our  sake,  upon  all  that  are  dear  to  you  i' 

lie  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment,  when  the  lady  called  on  him  to  re- 
turn. He  stood  still,  while  she  thus  addressed  hiui  :  *  It  was  not  my  in- 
tention, nor  would  it  be  just,  even  in  the  heigiit  of  my  displeasure,  to  dismiss 
you  without  the  means  of  support ;  take  this  purse  of  gold.' 
I  *  Forgive  me,  lady,'  said  the  boy,  *  and  let  mc  go  hence  with  the  con- 
I  sciousuess  that  I  have  not  been  degraded  to  the  point  of  accepting  alms. 
I  If  my  poor  services  can  be  placed  against  the  expence  of  my  apparel  and 
I  mv  maintenance,  I  only  remain  debtor  to  you  for  my  life,  and  that  alone  b 
I  a  debt  which  1  can  never  repay ;  put  up  then  that  purse,  and  only  say,  in- 
^    Head,  that  you  do  not  part  from  me  in  anger.' 

*  No,  not  in  anger,'  said  the  lady,  *  in  sorrow  rather  for  your  wilfulness  j 
boi  take  the  gold,  you  cannot  but  need  it.' 

'  May  Ood  evermore  bless  you  for  the  kind  tone  and  the  kind  word  ;  but 
tiiegold  I  cannot  take.  I  am  able  of  body,  and  do  not  lack  friends  so  wholly 
to  you  may  think;  for  the  time  may  come  that  I  nviy  yet  &hew  myself  more 
^nkfal  than  by  mere  words.'  tie  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  kissed  the 
lund  which  she  did  not  withdraw,  and  then  hastily  left  the  apartment,  i 

Lilias,  for  a  moment  or  two,  kept  her  eye  fixed  on  her  mbtress,  who 
looked  so  unusually  pale,  that  she  seemed  about  to  faint ;  but  the  lady  in- 
i    stantly  recovered  herself,  and  declining  the  assistance  which  her  attendant 
offered  her,  walked  to  her  own  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

r 

I 

Thou  hast  each  secret  of  the  household,  FraDcii, 
I  dare  be  Bworn  thou  hast  been  in  the  buttery 
Steeping  thy  curious  humour  in  fat  ale, 
And  in  the  butler's  tattle— ay,  or  chatting 
With  the  g*ib  waiting-woman  o'er  her  comfits — 
These  bear  the  key  to  each  domestic  mystery. 

OLD  P£AT. 

Upon  the  morrow  succeeding  the  scene  we  have  described,  the  disgraced 
favourite  left  the  Castle  \  and  at  breakfast-time  the  cautious  old  steward 
and  Mrs.  Lilias  sate  in  the  apartment  of  the  latter  personage,  holding  grave 
converse  on  the  important  event  of  the  day,  sweetened  by  a  small  treat  of 
sweet-meats,  to  which  tlie  providence  of  Mr.  Wingate  had  added  a  little 
flask  of  racy  canary. 

<  He  is  gone  at  last,'  said  the  abigail,  sipping  her  glass ;  *  and  here  is  to 
his  good  journey.' 

*  Amen/  answered  the  steward,  gravely;  ^  I  wish  the  poor  deserted  lad 
no  ill.'  • 

^  And  he  is  gone  like  a  wild-duck,  as  he  came,'  continued  Mrs.  Lilias  ; 
'  no  lowering  of  drawbridges,  or  pacing  .along  causeways  for* him.  My 
master  has  pushed  off  in  the  boat  which  they  call  the  little  Herod,  (more 
shame  to  them  for  giving  the  name  of  a  Christian  to  wood  and  iron,)  and 
has  rowed  himself  by  himself  to  the  further  side  of  the  loch,  and  off  and 
away  with  himself,  and  left  all  his  finery  strewed  about  his  room.  I  won- 
der who  \&  to  clean  his  trumpery  out  after  him — though  the  things  are  worth 
lifting,  too.' 

'  Doubtless,  Mrs.  Lilias,'  answered  the  master  of  the  household ;  *  in 
the  which  case,  I  am  free  to  think,  they  will  not  long  cumber  the  floor.' 

<  And  now  tell  me,  Mr.  Wingate,'  continued  the  damsel,  ^  do  not  the 
very  cockles  of  your  heart  rejoice  at  the  house  being  rid  of  this  upstart 
whelp,  that  flung  us  all  into  shadow  ?' 

*  Why,  Mrs.  Lilias,'  replied  Wingate,  *  as  to  rejoicing — those  who  have 
lived  as  long  in  great  families  as  has  been  my  lot,  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  re- 
joice at  any  thing.  And  for  Roland  Graeme,  though  he  may  be  a  good 
riddance  in  the  main, yet  what  says  the  very  sooth  proverb,  ^^  Seldom  comes 
a  better."  ' 

<  Seldom  comes  a  better,  indeed !'  echoed  Mrs.  Lilias.  ^  I  say  never  can 
come  a  worse,  or  one  half  so  bad.  He  might  have  been  the  ruin  of  our 
poor  dear  mistress,  (here  she  used  her  kerchief,)  body  and  soul,  and  estate 
too ;  for  she  spent  more  coin  on  his  apparel  than  on  any  four  servants 
about  the  house.' 

<  Mrs.  Lilias,'  said  the  sage  steward,  '  I  do  opine  that  our  mistress  re- 
quireth  not  this  pity  at  our  hands,  being  in  all  respects  competent  to  take 
care  of  her  own  body,  soul  and  estate  into  the  bargain.' 

^  You  would  not  mayhap  have  said  so,'  answered  the  waiting-woman, 
^  had  you  seen  how  like  Lot's  wife  she  looked  when  young  master  took  his 
leave.  My  mistress  is  a  good  lady,  and  a  virtuous  and  well-doing  lady, 
and  a  well-spoken  of— 4)ut  I  would  not  Sir  Halbert  had  seen  her  this  morn- 
ing* for  two  and  a  plack.' 

^Oh,  ioy  !  foy  !  foy  !'  reiterated  the  steward  ;  '  servants  should  hear 
and  see,  and  say  nothing.     Besides  that,  my  lady  is  u^erly  devoted  to  Sir 
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Halbert,  as  well  she  may,  being,  as  he  is,  the  most  renowned  knight  in  these 
parts.' 

<  Well,  well,'  said  the  abigail,  '  I  mean  no  more  harm  ;  but  they  that 
seek  least  renown  abroad,  are  most  apt  to  find  quiet  at  home,  that's  all ; 
and  ray  lady's  lonesome  situation  is  to  be  considered,  that  made  her  fain 
to  take  up  with  the  first  beggar's  brat  that  a  dog  brought  her  out  of  the 
loch.' 

*  And,  therefore,'  said  the  steward,  ^  I  say,  rejoice  not  too  much,  or  too 
hastily,  Mrs.  Lilias;  for  if  your  lady  wished  a  ^vourite  to  pass  away  th^ 
time,  depend  upon  it,  the  time  will  not  pass  lighter  now  that  he  is  gone  ; 
since  she  will  have  another  favourite  to  chuse  for  herself  and  be  assured 
she  will  not  lack  one.' 

'  And  where  should  she  chuse  one,  but  among  her  own  tried  and  faithful 
servants,'  said  Mr^.  Lilias,  ^  who  have  broken  her  bread,  and  drank  her 
drink  for  so  many  years  ?  I  have  known  many  a  lady  as  high  as  she,  that 
never  thought  either  of  a  friend  or  favourite  beyond  their  own  weuting-wo- 
man — always  having  a  proper  respect  at  the  same  time,  for  their  old  and 
faithful  master  of  the  household,  Mr.  Wingate.' 

'  Truly,  Mrs.  Lilias,'  replied  the  steward,  ^  I  do  partly  see  the  mark  at 
which  you  shoot,  but  I  doubt  your  bolt  will  fall  short.  Matters  being  with 
our  lady  as  it  likes  you  to  suppose,  it  will  neither  be  your  crimped  pinners, 
Mrs.  Lilias,  (speaking  of  them  with  due  res])ect,)  nor  my  silver  hair,  or 
golden  chain,  that  will  fill  up  the  void  which  Roland  Graeme  must  needs 
leave  in  our  lady's  leisure.  There  will  be  a  learned  young  divine  with 
some  new  doctrine — a  learned  leech  with  some  new  drug — d  bold  cavalier 
who  will  not  be  refused  the  favour  of  wearing  her  colours  at  a  running  at 
the  ring — a  cunning  harper  that  could  harp  the  heart  out  of  woman's  breast, 
as  they  say  Signor  David  Rizzio  did  to  our  poor  Queen ;  these  are  the  sort 
of  folks  who  supply  the  loss  of  a  well-favoured  favourite,  and  not  an  old 
steward,  or  a  middle-aged  waiting- woman.' 

^  Well,' said  Lilias,*  you  have  experience.  Master  Wingate,  aiid  truly  I 
would  my  master  would  leave  off  his  pricking  hither  and  thither,  and  look 
better  after  the  affairs  of  his  household.  There  will  be  a  papistrie  among 
us  next,  for  what  should  I  see  among  master's  clothes  but  a  string  of  gokl 
beads  ?  I  promise  you,  aves  and  credos  both  \ — I  seized  on  them  like  a  \ 
falcon.'  » 

'  I  doubt  it  not,  I  doubt  it  not,'  said  the  steward,  sagaciously  nodding  his 
head ;  ^  I  have  often  noticed  that  the  boy  had  strange  observances  which 
savoured  of  popery,  and  that  he  was  very  jealous  to  conceal  them.  But  yoii 
will  find  the  Catholic  under  the  Presbyterian  cloak  as  often  as  the  knave 
onder  the  friar's  hood — what  then  ?  we  are  all  mortal — Right  proper  beads 
they  are,'  he  added,  lookmg  attentively  at  them,  *  and  may  weigh  four 
ounces  of  fine  gold.' 

'  And  I  will  have  them  melted  down  presently,'  she  said,  <  before  they 
be  the  misguiding  of  some  poor  blinded  soul.' 

'  Very  cautious,  indeed,  Mrs.  Lilias,'  said  the  steward,  nodding  his  head 
in  assent. 

^  I  will  have  them  made,'  said  Mrs.  Lilias,  '  into  a  pair  of  shoe-buckles ; 
I  would  not  wear  the  Pope's  trinkets,  or  whatever  has  once  borne  the  shape 
of  chem,  one  inch  above  my  in-step,  were  they  diamonds  instead  of  gold — 
But  this  is  what  has  come  of  Father  Ambrose  coming  about  the  Castle,  a^ 
dennure  as  a  cat  that  is  about  to  steal  cream.' 

'  Father  Ambrye  is  ou(  master's  brother,'  said  the  steward  gravely. 
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*  Hawk  or  houiid,'  said  Roland, '  I  will  n^ver  perhaps  hollo  td  again,  t 
have  been  dismissed — that  is,  I  Have  left  the  Castle.' 

Ral(>h  was  surprised.  <  What,  yoik  are  to  pass  into  the  knight's  service, 
Itnd  take  the  black-jack  and  the  lance  ?' 

<  Indeed,'  replied  Roland  Graeme,  '  I  am  not — ^I  am  now  leaving  the 
Service  of  Avenel  for  ever.' 

'  And  whither  are  you  going  then  ?'  said  the  young  peasant. 

<  Nay,  that  is  a  question  which  it  craves  time  to  answer — ^1  have  that 
matter  to  determine  yet,'  replied  the  disgraced  favourite. 

<  Nay,  nay,'  said  Ralph,  *  I  warrant  you  it  is  the  same  to  you  which  way 
you  go — my  lady  would  not  dismiss  you  till  she  had  put  some  lining  into 
the  pouches  of  your  doublet.' 

*  Sordid  slave  !'  said  Roland  Graeme, '  dost  thou  think  I  would  have  ac- 
cepted a  boon  from  one  who  was  giving  me  over  a  prey  to  detraction  and 
to  ruin,  at  the  instigation  of  a  canting  priest  and  a  meddling  servini;- 
woman  ?  The  bread  that  1  had  bought  with  such  an  alms  would  have 
thoaked  me  at  the  first  hiouthful.' 

Ralph  looked  at  his  quondam  Ariend  with  an  air  of  wonder  not  unmix- 
ed with  contempt.  *  Well,'  he  said,  at  length,  *  no  occasion  for  passion — 
each  man  knows  his  own  stomach  best — but,  were  1  on  a  black  moor  at 
this  time  of  day,  not  knowing  whither  I  was  going,  I  would  be  glad  to 
hsLve  a  broad  piece  or  two  in  my  pouch,  come  by  them  as  I  could. — But 
perhaps  you  will  go  with  me  to  my  father's — that  is,  for  a  night,  for  to- 
morrow we  expect  my  uncle  JVienelaws  and  all  his  folk  }  but,  as  I  said^  for 
one  night ' 

The  cold-blooded  limitation  of  the  offered  shelter  to  one  night  only,  and 
that  tendered  most  unwillingly,  offended  the  pride  of  the  discarded  fa- 
vourite. 

<  I  would  ratlier  sleep  on  the  fresh  heather,  as  I  have  done  many  a  night 
on  less  occasion,'  said  Roland  Graeme,  *  than  in  that  smoky  garret  of  your 
father's,  that  smells  of  peat- smoke  and  usquebaugh  like  a  Highlander's 
plaid.' 

'  You  may  chuse,  my  master^  if  you  are  so  nice,'  replied  Ralph  Fisher, 
^you  may  be  glad  to  smell  a  peat-fire,  and  usquebaugh  too,  if  you  journey 
long  in  the  fashion  you  propose.  You  might  have  said  God-a-mercy  for 
your  proffer  though — it  is  not  every  one  who  will  put  themselves  in  the 
way  of  ill-will  by  harbouring  a  discarded  serving-man.' 

*  Ralph,'  said  Roland  Graeme,  *  I  would  pray  you  to  remember  that  I 
have  switched  you  before  now,  and  this  is  the  same  riding-wund  which  you 
have  tasted.' 

Ralph,  who  was  a  thickset  clownish  figure,  arrived  at  his  full  strength, 
and  conscious  of  the  most  complete  pergonal  superiority,  laughed  con- 
temptuously at  the  threats  of  the  slight-made  stnpling. 

^  It  may  be  the  same  wand,'  he  said,  ^  but  not  the  same  hand  ;  and  that 
is  as  good  rhyme  as  If  it  were  in  a  ballad.  Look  you,  my  lady's  page  that 
was,  when  your  switch  was  up,  it  was  ho  fear  of  you,  but  of  your  betters, 
that  kept  mine  down — and  I  wot  not  what  hinders  me  firom  dealing  old 
scores  with  this  hazel  rung,  and  shewing  you  it  was  your  lady's  livery-coat 
which  I  spared,  and  not  your  flesh  and  blood,  Master  Roland.' 

In  the  midst  of  his  rage  Roland  Graeme  was  just  wise  enough  to  see, 
that  by  continuing  this  altercation,  he  would  subject  himself  to  very  rude 
treatment  from  the  boor,  who  was  so  much  older  and  stronger  than  him- 
self; and  while  his  antagonist,  with  a  sort  of  jeerinjL  laugh  of  defiance, 
\  seemed  to  provoke  the  contest,  he  felt  the  full  bitterneJrof  hb  own  degrad* 
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^'d  coaditiooy  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  which  be  ia  vain  endeav- 
oured to  conceal  with  both  his  hands. 

t^vcn  the  rough  churl  was  moved  with  the  distress  of  Iiis  quondam  com- 
panioD. 

^  Nay,  Master  Roland,'  he  said,  ^  I  did  but  as  'twere  jest  with  thee — I 
wuuld  not  harm  thee,  man,  were  it  but  for  old  acquaintance  sake.  But  ever 
look  to  a  man's  inches  ere  you  talk  of  switciiint^ — :why,  thine  arm,  man,  is 
but  like  a  spindle  compared  to  mine.  But  hark,  I  hear  old  Adaui  Wood- 
cock holloing  to  his  hawk — Come  along,  man,  we  will  have  a  merry  af- 
lernoon,  and  go  joUily  to  my  father's,  in  spite  of  the  peat-smoke  and  usque- 
lijii^h  to  boot.  Maybe  we  may  put  you  into  some  honest  way  of  wmning 
your  bread,  though  it's  hard  to  come  by  in  these  broken  times.' 

The  unfortunate  page  made  no  answer,  nor  did  he  withdraw  his  hands 
Uoiii  his  face,  and  Fisher  continued  in  what  he  imagined  a  suitable  tone  of 
•.■uiufort. 

^  VVhy,  man,  when  you  were  my  lady's  minion,  men  held  you  proud,  and 
<i)nic  tiiought  you  a  papist,  and  I  wot  not  what ;  and  so,  now  that  you  have 
lit)  one  to  bear  you  out,  you  must  be  companionable  and  hearty,  and  wait  on 
!lie  minister's  examinations,  and  put  these  things  out  of  folk^s  head;  and  if 
iiti  suys  you  are  in  fault,  you  must  jouk  your  bead  to  the  stream;  and  if  a 
:<iilleman,  or  a  gentleman's  gendeman,  gives  you  a  rough  word,  or  a  light 
•<><jw,  you  must  only  say,  thank  you  for  dusting  my  doublet,  or  the  like,  as 
I  liavc  done  by  you.  But  hark  to  Woodcock's  whistle  again.  Come,  and 
I  will  teach  you  all  the  trick  on't  as  we  go  on.' 

'  I  thank  you,'  said  Roland  Gramme,  endeavouring  to  assume  an  air  of  in- 
'ii.iercnce  and  of  superiority ;  ^  but  I  have  another  path  before  me,  and 
ft  ere  it  otherwise,  i  could  not  tread  in  yours.' 

*  Very  true.  Master  Roland,'  replied  the  clown ;  '  and  every  man  knows 

'ii<)  own  matters  best,  and  so  I  will  not  keep  you  from  the  path,  as  you  say. 

^>ive  us  a  grip  of  your  hand,  man,  for  auld  lang  syne.     VV  hat  I  not  clap 

palois  ere  wc  part  ? — well,  so  be  it — a  wilful  man  will  have  his  way — and 

'),  farewell,  and  the  blessing  of  the  morning  to  you.' 

*  Good-morrow — ^good-morrow,'  said  Roland,  hastily  ;  and  the  clown 
'"^iked  lightly  off,  whistling  as  he  went,  and  glad,  apparently,  to  be  rid  of 
«^"  acquaintance,  whose  claims  might  be  troublesome,  and  who  had  no  long- 
tr  the  means  to  be  serviceable  to  him. 

Hoiand  Graeme  compelled  himself  to  walk  on  while  they  were  within 
^khi  of  each  other,  that  his  former  inmate  might  not  augur  any  vacillation 
•}t  purpose,  or  uncertainty  of  object,  from  his  remaining  on  the  same  spot ; 
i)ui  the  eflbrt  was  a  painful  one.  He  seemed  stunned,  as  it  were,  and  giddy ; 
lii^  earth  on  which  he  stood  felt  as  if  unsound,  and  quaking  under  his  feet 
'iki'  ibc  surface  of  a  bog ;  and  he  had  once  or  twice  nearly  fallen,  though 
''h«-  path  he  trod  was  of  firm  green-sward.  He  kept  resolutely  moving  for- 
^'iftl,  in  spite  of  the  internal  agitation  to  which  these  symptoms  belonged, 
•t  ill  the  distant  form  of  his  acquaintance  disappeared  behuid  the  slope  of  a 
'i'lif  wlien  his  iieart  gave  way  at  once ;  and,  sitting  down  on  the  turf,  re- 
Bt"t<:  from  human  ken,  he  gave  way  to  the  natural  expressions  of  wounded 
iTide,  grief,  and  fear,  and  wept  with  unrestrained  profusion  and  unqualified 
^i'tt'rness. 

Wben  the  first  violent  paroxysm  of  his  feelings  had  subsided,  tlie  desert- 
ed and  friendless  youth  felt  that  mental  relief  which  usually  follows  such  dis- 
cliun^es  of  sorrow.  The  tears  continued  to  chase  each  other  down  his 
^'In^ks,  but  they  were  no  longer  accompanied  by  the  same  sense  of  desola- 
'i'>n;  an  afflicting  ^t  milder  sentiment  was  awakened  in  his  mind,  by  the 
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recollection  of  his  benefactress,  of  the  unwearied  kindness  which  had  attach- 
ed her  to  him,  in  spite  of  many  acts  of  provoking  petulance,  now  recollect- 
ed as  offences  of  a  deep  dye,  which  had  protected  him  against  the  machina- 
tions of  others,  as  well  as  against  the  consequences  of  his  own  folly,  and 
would  have  continued  to  do  so,  had  not  the  excess  of  his  presumption  com- 
pelled her  to  withdraw  her  protection. 

^  Whatever  indignity  I  have  borne,'  he  said,  *  has  been  the  just  reward 
of  my  own  ingratitude.  And  have  I  done  well  to  accept  the  huspitajii y, 
the  more  than  maternal  kindness  of  my  protectress,  yet  to  deiain  from  her 
the  knowledge  of  ray  religion  ? — bui  she  shall  know  that  a  Catholic  has  as 
much  gratitude  as  a  puritan — ^that  I  have  been  thoughtless,  but  not  wick- 
ed— that  in  my  wildest  moments,  I  have  loved,  respected,  and  honoured 
her — and  that  the  orphan  boy  might  indeed  be  heedless,  but  was  never  un- 
grateful.' 

lie  turned,  as  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  and  began  hastily 
to  re-tread  his  footsteps  towards  the  castle.  But  he  checked  the  first  eager- 
ness of  his  repentant  haste,  when  he  reflected  on  the  scorn  and  contempt 
with  which  the  family  were  likely  to  see  the  return  of  the  fugitive,  humbleii, 
as  they  must  necessarily  suppose  him,  into  a  supplicant,  who  requested  par- 
don for  his  fault,  and  permission  to  return  to  his  service.  He  slackened  his 
pace,  but  he  stood  not  still. 

^  1  care  not,'  he  resolutely  determined  5  *  let  them  wink,  point,  nod,  sneer, 
speak  of  the  conceit  which  is  humbled,  of  the  pride  which  has  had  a  fall — 
1  care  not ;  it  is  a  penance  due  to  my  folly,  and  I  will  endure  it  with  pa- 
tience. But  if  she  also,  my  benetactress,  if  she  also  should  think  me  sordid 
and  weak-spirited  enough  to  beg,  not  for  her  pardon  alone,  but  for  a  renew- 
al of  the  advantages  which  I  derived  from  her  favour — her  suspicion  of  my 
meanness  I  cannot — I  will  not  brook.' 

He  stood  still,  and  his  pride  rallying  with  constitutional  obstinacy  against 
his  more  just  feeling,  urged  that  he  would  incur  the  scorn  of  the  Lady  of 
Avenel,  rather  than  obtain  her  favo«ir,  by  following  the  course  which  the 
first  ardour  of  his  repentant  feelings  had  dictated  to  him. 

^  If  I  had  but  some  plausible  pretext,'  he  thought,  ^  some  ostensible  rea- 
son for  my  return,  some  reason  to  allege  which  might  shew  I  came  not  as  a 
degraded  supplicant,  or  a  discarded  menial,  I  might  go  thither — but  as  I 
am,  I  cannot — my  heart  would  leap  from  its  place  and  burst.' 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  something  passed  in  the  air 
so  near  him  as  to  dazzle  his  eyes,  and  almost  to  brush  the  plume  in  his  cap. 
He  looked  up — it  was  the  favourite  falcon  of  Sir  Halbert,  which,  %i'<g 
round  his  head,  seemed  to  claim  his  attention^  as  that  of  a  well-known  friend. 
Roland  extended  his  arm,  and  gave  the  well-known  whoop,  and  the  falcon 
instantly  settle  on  his  wrist,  and  began  to  prune  itself,  glanchig  at  the  youth 
from  time  to  time  an  acute  and  brilliant  glance  of  its  hazel  eye^  which  seem- 
ed to  ask  why  he  caressed  it  not  with  his  usual  fondness. 

'  Ah,  Diamond !'  he  said,  as  if  the  bird  understood  him,  ^  thou  and  I  must 
be  strangers  henceforward.  Many  a  gallant  stoop  have  I  seen  thee  make, 
«nd  many  a  brave  heron  strike  down ;  but  that  is  all  over,  and  there  is  no 
hawking  more  for  me.' 

^'And  why  not,  Master  Roland,'  said  Adam  Woodcock  the  falconer,  who 
came  at  tliat  mstant  from  behind  a  few  alder  bushes  which  had  concealed 
him  from  view,  ^  why  should  there  be  no  more  hawking  for  you  ?  VVhy, 
man,  what  were  our  lif«  without  our  sports— thou  know'si  the  jolly  old 
song — 
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And  rftiher  would  Allan  ia  dungeoD  lie, 

I'han  live  at  large  where  the  falcon  cannot  Ay  ; 

And  Allan  would  rather  |ie  in  Sexton^s  pound, 

Thau  live  where  he  foIlowM  not  the  merrj  hawk  and  hound.' 

The  voice  of  the  honest  falconer  was  hearty  and  friendly,  and  the  tone  in 
which  he  half  sung,  half  recited  his  rude  ballad,  implied  honest  frankness 
and  cordiality.  But  remembrance  of  their  quarrel,  and  its  consequences, 
embarrassed  Roland,  and  prevented  his  reply.  The  falconer  saw  bis  hesi- 
tation, and  guessed  the  cause. 

*  What  now,'  said  he,  «  Master  Roland  ?  do  you,  who  are  half  an  Eng- 
lishman, think  that  I,  who  am  a  whole  one,  would  keep  up  anger  at  you, 
and  you  in  distress?  That  were  like  some  of  the  Scots,  (my  master's  re- 
verence always  excepted,)  who  can  be  fair  and  false,  and  wait  their  time, 
and  keep  their  mind,  as  they  say,  to  themselves,  and  touch  pot  and  flagon 
with  you,  and  hunt  and  hawk  with  you,  and,  after  all,  when  time  serves, 
pay  off  some  old  feud  with  the  point  of  the  dagger.  Canny  Yorkshire  has 
no  memory  for  such  old  sores.  Why,  man,  an  you  had  hit  me  a  rough 
blow,  maybe  f  would  rather  have  taken  it  from  you,  than  a  rough  word  from 
anotlier;  for  you  have  a  good  notion  of  falconry,  though  you  stand  up  for 
washing  the  meat  for  the  eyasses.  So  give  us  your  hand,  man,  and  bear  no 
malice.' 

Roland,  though  he  felt  his  proud  blood  rebel  at  the  familiarity  of  honest 
Adam's  address,  could  not  resist  its  downright  frankness.  Covering  his 
face  with  the  one  hand,  he  held  out  the  other  to  the  falconer,  and  returned 
with  readiness  his  friendly  grasp. 

'  Why,  this  is  hearty  now,'  said  Woodcock;  ^  I  always  said  you  had  a 
liind  heart,  though  you  have  a  spice  of  the  devti  in  your  disposition,  that  is 
certain.  I  came  this  way  with  the  falcon  on  purpose  to  find  you,  and  yoti  \ 
half-bred  lubbard  told  me  which  way  you  took  flight.  You  ever  thought 
loo  much  of  that  kestril-kite,  Master  Roland,  and  he  knows  nought  of  sport 
^t'ter  all,  but  what  he  caught  from  you.  1  saw  how  it  had  been  betwixt  yon, 
in'\  I  sent  him  out  of  my  company  with  a  wanion — I  would  rather  have  a 
ri^er  on  my  perch  than  a  false  knave  at  my  elbow — And  now,  Master  Ror 
iiod,  tell  me  whnt  way  wing  ye?' 

*  That  is  as  God  pleases,'  replied  the  page,  with  a  sigfa  which  he  could 
m  suppress. 

^  Nay,  man,  never  droop  a  feather  for  being  cast  ofl*,'  said  the  falconer; 
'  who  knows  but  you  may  soar  the  better  and  fairer  flight  for  all  this  yet— 
Look  at  Diamond  there,  'tis  a  noble  bird,  and  shews  gallantly  with  his  hood 
uiil  bells  and  jesses  ^  but  there  is  many  a  wild  falcon  in  Norway  that  would 
n<'||phange  properties  with  him-^A  nd  that  is  what  I  would  say  of  you.  You 
3re  no  longer  my  lady's  page,  and  you  will  not  clothe  so  fair,  or  feed  so 
^^11,  or  sleep  so  soft,  or  shew  so  gallant — What  of  all  that  ?  if  yoa  are  not 
^T  page,  you  are  your  own  man,  and  may  go  where  you  will,  without  mind* 
in'4  whoop  or  whistle.  The  worst  is  the  loss  of  the  sport,  but  who  knows 
«hat  yoa  may  come  to  ?  They  say  that«  Sir  Halbert  himself,  I  speak  with 
n^verence,  was  once  glad  to  be  the  Abbotl^  forests,  and  now  be  has  hounds 
ind  hawks  of  his  own,  and  Adam  Woodcock  for  a  falconer  to  the  boot.' 

^  You  are  right,  and  say  well,  Adam,'  answered  the  youth,  the  blood 
niantling  in  his  cheeks,  <  the  falcon  will  soar  higher  without  his  bells  than 
*  ith  them,  though  the  bells  be  made  of  silver.' 

^  That  b  cheerly  spoken,'  answered  the  falconer  ;  '  and  whither  now?' 
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<  I  thought  of  going  to  the  Abbey  of  Kennaquhair/  answered  Roland 
Graeme,  *  to  ask  the  counsel  of  Father  Ambrose.' 

*  And  joy  go  with  you,'  said  the  falconer,  *  though  it  is  like  you  may  find 
the  old  monks  in  some  sorrow  ;  they  say  the  commons  are  threatening  to 
turn  them  out  of  their  cells,  and  make  a  devil's  mass  of  it  in  the  old  church, 
thinking  they  have  forborne  that  sport  too  long ;  and  troth  I  am  clear  of 
the  same  opinion.' 

'  Then  will  Father  Ambrose  be  the  better  of  having  a  friend  beside  him  !' 
said  the  page  manfully. 

^  Ay,  but,  my  young  fearnought,'  replied  the  falconer,  ^  the  friend  will 
scarce  be  the  better  of  being  beside  Father  Ambrose — he  may  come  by  the 
redder's  lick,  and  that  is  ever  the  worst  of  the  battle.' 

^  I  care  not  for  that,'  said  the  page,  '  the  dread  of  a  lick  should  not  hold 
me  back ;  but  I  fear  I  may  bring  trouble  between  the  brothers  by  visiting 
Father  Ambrose.  1  will  tarry  to-night  at  Saint  Cuthbert's  cell,  where  the 
old  priest  will  give  me  a  night's  shelter ;  and  I  will  send  to  Father  Ambrose 
to  ask  his  advice  before  I  go  down  to  the  convent.' 

<  By  our  lady,'  said  the  falconer,  ^  and  that  is  a  likely  plan — and  now,'  he 
continued,  exchanging  his  frankness  of  manner  for  a  sort  of  awkward  em- 
barrassment, as  if  he  had  somewhat  to  say  that  he  had  no  ready  means  to 
bring  out — '  and  now,  you  wot  well  that  I  wear  a  pouch  for  my  hawks^ 
meat,  and  so  forth  3  but  wot  you  what  it  is  lined  with,  Master  Roland  ?' 

^  With  leather,  to  be  sure,'  replied  Roland,  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
hesitation  with  which  Adam  Woodcock  asked  a  question  so  simple. 

<  With  leather,  lad  ?'  said  Woodcock ;  <  ay,  and  with  silver  to  the  boot  of 
that.  See  here,'  he  said,  shewing  a  secret  slit  in  the  lining  of  his  bag  of  of- 
fice— ^  here  they  are,  thirty  good  Harry  groats  as  ever  were  struck  in  bluff 
old  Hal's  time,  and  ten  of  them  are  right  heartily  at  your  service ;  and  now 
the  murder  is  out' 

Roland's  first  idea  was  to  refuse  this  assistance ;  but  he  recollected  tlte 
vows  of  humility  which  he  bad  just  taken  upon  him,  and  it  occurred  that 
this  was  the  opportunity  to  put  his  new-formed  resolution  to  the  test.  As- 
suming a  strong  command  of  himself,  he  answered  Adam  Woodcock  with 
as  much  frankness  as  his  nature  permitted  him  to  wear,  in  doing  what  was 
so  contrary  to  his  inclinations,  that  he  accepted  thankfully  of  his  kind  offer, 
while,  to  soothe  his  own  reviving  pride,  he  could  not  help  adding,  ^  be  hoped 
soon  to  requite  the  obligation.' 

^  That  as  you  list — that  as  you  list,  young  man,'  said  the  falconer  with 
glee,  counting  out  and  delivering  to  hb  young  friend  the  supply  he  had  so 
generously  offered,  and  then  adding  with  great  cheerfulness, — ^  JVow  you 
may  go  through  the  world ;  for  he  that  can  back  a  horse,  wind  a  horn,  holkur  a 
greyhound,  fly  a  hawk,  and  play  at  sword  and  buckler,  with  a  whole  pOTof 
shoes,  a  green  jacket,  and  ten  lily-white  groats  in  his  pouch,  may  bid  Father 
Care  hang  himself  in  his  own  jesses.     Farewell,  and  God  be  with  you.' 

So  saying,  and  as  if  desirous  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  his  companion,  he 
turned  hastily  jound,  and  left  Roland  Greme  to  pursue  his  journey  alone^ 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

The  sacred  tapen'  lij^ts  are  ^onr, 
Grey  moBs  has  clad  the  altar  stone, 
The  holy  image  is  o'erthrown, 

The  bell  han  ceased  to  toll. 
The  long^  ribbM  aisles  are  burst  and  sunk, 
The  holy  shrioes  to  min  sunk, 
Departed  is  the  pious  monk, 

Ood^s  blessing  on  bis  soul. 

RKDIVIVA. 

The  Cell  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  as  it  was  called,  marked,  or  was  supposed  to 
mark,  one  of  those  resting-places,  which  that  venerable  saint  was  pleased  to 
assign  to  his  monks,  when  his  convent  being  driven  from  Lindesfem  by  the 
Danes,  became  a  peripatetic  society  of  religionists ;  and  bearing  their  pat- 
ron's body  on  their  shoulders,  transported  him  from  place  to  place  through 
Scodand  and  the  borders  of  England,  until  he  was  pleased  at  length  to  spare 
them  the  pains  of  bearing  him  farther,  and  to  chuse  his  ultimate  place  of  rest 
in  the  lordly  towers  of  Durham.  The  odour  of  his  sanctity  remained  behind 
iiim  at  each  place  where  he  had  granted  the  monks  a  transient  respite  from 
their  labours ;  and  proud  were  those  who  could  assign,  as  his  temporary  rest- 
•  ng-place,  any  spot  within  their  vicinity.  Few  were  more  celebrated  and  hon- 
"Jired  than  the  well-known  Cell  of  Cuthbert,  to  which  Roland  Gh-aeme  now 
leut  his  way,  situated  considerably  to  the  north-west  of  the  great  Abbey  of 
Kennaquhair,  on  which  it  was  dependent.  In  the  neighbourhood  were 
ome  of  those  recommendations  which  weighed  with  the  experienced  priest* 
[>ood  of  Rome,  in  chusing  their  sites  for  places  of  religion. 

There  was  a  well,  possessed  of  some  medicinal  qualities,  which  of  course, 
cJ aimed  the  saint  for  its  guardian  and  patron,  and  occasionally  produced 
H>ine  advantage  to  the  recluse  who  inhabited  his  cell,  since  none  could  rea- 
x'nably  be  expected  to  be  benefited  by  the  fountain  who  did  not  extend 
'<)f?ir  bounty  to  the  saint's  chaplain.  A  few  roods  of  fertile  land  afforded 
i;ie  monk  his  plot  of  garden  ground ;  an  eminence  well  clothed  with  t^^ 
f*M  liehind  the  cell,  and  sheltered  it  from  the  north  and  the  east,  while  the 
•tent,  opening  to  the  southwest,  looked  up  a  wild,  but  pleasant  valley,  down 
«'hich  wandered  a  lively  brook,  which  battled  with  eyery  stof^e  that  inter- 
•  'pled  its  passage. 

The  cell  itself  was  rather  plainly  than  rudely  built-rs^  low  Gothic  build- 
•nz  with  two  small  apartments,  «ne  of  which  served  the  priest  for  his  dwel- 
in;j-place,  the  other  for  his  chapel.  As  there  were  few  of  the  secular  clergy 
wlio  durst  venture  to  reside  so  near  the  Border,  the  assistance  of  this  monk 
>n  spiritual  affairs  had  not  been  useless  to  the  community,  while  the  Catfao- 
iK  religion  retained  the  ascendancy  ;  as  h^  could  marry,  Sftristen,  and  ad* 
ntDister  the  other  sacraments  of  the  Roman  church.  Of  late,  however,  as 
ihe  Protestant  doctrines  gained  ground,  he  had  found  it  convenient  to  live 
•n  close  retirement,  and  to  avoid^  as  much  as  possible,  drawing  upon  him- 
self observation  or  animadversion.  The  appearance  of  bis  habitation,  how* 
tvir,  when  Roland  Grxme  came  before  it  in  the  close  of  the  evening, 
itUinly  shewed  that  his  caution  had  been  finally  ineffectual. 

The  page's  first  movement  was  to  knock  at  the  door,  when  he  observed, 
t«i  bis  surprise,  that  it  was  open,  not  from  being  left  unlatched,  but  because, 
<>"at  off  its  upper  hinge,  it  was  only  fastened  to  the  door-post  by  the  lower, 
^d  could  thereforefio  longer  perform  its  functions.     Somewhat  alarmed  at 
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diis,  and  receiving  no  answer  when  he  knocked  and  called,  Roland  began 
to  look  more  at  leisure  upon  the  exterior  of  the  little  dwelling,  before  he 
ventured  to  enter  it.  The  flowers,  which  had  been  trained  with  care  against 
the  walls,  seemed  to  have  been  recently  torn  down,  and  trailed  their  dis- 
honoured garlands  on  the  earth  ;  the  latticed  window  was  broken  and  dash- 
ed in.  The  garden,  which  the  monk  had  maintained  by  his  constant  la- 
bour in  the  highest  order  and  beauty,  bore  marks  of  having  been  lately  trod 
down  and  destroyed  by  the  hoofs  of  animals  and  the  feet  of  men. 

The  sainted  spring  had  not  escaped.  It  was  wont  to  arise  beneath  a 
canopy  of  ribbed  arches,  with  which  the  devotion  of  elder  times  had  secured 
and  protected  its  healing  waters.  These  arches  were  now  almost  entirely 
demolished,  and  the  stones  of  which  they  were  built  were  tumbled  into  the 
well,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  choking  up  and  destro3ring  the  fountain, 
which,  as  it  had  shared  in  other  days  tiie  honour  of  the  saint,  was,  in  the 
present,  doomed  to  partake  his  unpopularity.  Part  of  the  roof  had  been 
pulled  down  from  the  house  itself,  and  an  attempt  had  been  made  with  crows 
and  levers  upon  one  of  the  angles,  by  which  several  large  corner-stones  had 
been  ft>rced  out  of  their  place  ;  but  the  solidity  of  ancient  mason-work  had 
proved  too  great  for  the  time  or  patience  of  the  assailants,  ^d  they  had  re- 
linqui^ed  their  task  of  destruction.  Such  dilapidated  buildings,  after  the 
lapse  of  years  during  which  nature  has  gradually  covered  the  effects  of  vio- 
lence with  creeping  plants,  and  with  utreather  stains,  exhibit,  amid  their  dp> 
cay,  a  melancholy  beauty.*  But  when  the  visible  effects  of  violence  appear 
raw  and  recent,  there  is  no  feeling  to  mitigate  the  sense  of  devastation  with 
which  they  impress  the  spectators  ;  and  such  was  now  the  scene  on 
which  the  youthful  page  gazed,  with  the  painful  feelings  it  was  qualified  ti> 
excite. 

When  his  first  momentary  surprise  was  over,  Roland  Graeme  was  at  no 
loss  to  conjecture  the  cause  of  these  ravages.  The  destruction  of  the  Po- 
pish edifices  did  not  take  place  at  once  thioughout  Scotland,  but  at'different 
times,  and  according  to  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  reformed  clergy  ; 
some  of  whom  instigated  their  hearers  to  these  acts  of  demolition  ;  and 
others,  i^ith  better  taste  and  feeling,  endeavoured  to  protect  the  ancient 
shrifes,  while  they  desired  to  see  them  purified  from  the  objects  which  had 
attracted  idolatrous  devotion.  From  time  to  time,  therefore,  the  pepulacp 
of  the  Scottish  towns  and  villages,  when  instigated  either  by  their  own  feel- 
ings of  abhorrence  for  Popish  superstition,  or  by  the  zealous  doctrines  of  the 
more  zealous  preachers,  resumed  the  work  o(  destruction,  and  exercised  it 
upon  some  sequestered  church,  chapel,  or  cell,  which  had  escaped  the  first 
burst  of  their  indignation  against  the  religion  of  Rome.  In  many  places. 
the  vices  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  arising  out  of  the  wealth  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  that  tremendous  hierarchy,  furnished  too  good  an  apology  for  wreak- 
ing vengeance  upon  the  splendid  edifices  which  they  inhabited  ;  and  of  this 
an  old  Scottish  historian  gives  a  remarkable  instance. 

*  Why  mourn  ye  P  said  an  aged  matron,  seeing  the  discontent  of  some  ol 
the  citizens,  while  a  stately  convent  was  burned  by  the  multitude,  <  why 
mourn  ye  for  its  destruction^?  If  ye  knew  half  the  flagitious  wickedness 
which  has  been  perpetrated  within  that  house  you  would  rather  bless  the 
divine  judgment,  which  permits  not  even  the  senseless  walls  which  screened 
such  profligacy,  any  longer  to  cumber  Christian  ground.' 

But  although,  in  many  instances,  the.destniction  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic buildings  might  be,  in  the  matron's  way  of  judging,  an  act  of  justice, 
and  in  others  an  act  of  policy,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  humour  of  de- 
moUshiog  monuments  of  ancient  piety  and  munificence,'and  that  in  a  poor 
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country  like  Scotland,  where  there  was  no  chance  of  their  being  replaced^ 
was  both  useless,  mischievous,  and  barbarous. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  unpretending  and  quiet  seclusion  of  the 
monk  of  St.  Cuthbert's  had  hitherto  saved  him  from  the  general  wreck  ^ 
hut  it  would  seem  ruin  had  now  at  length  reached  him.  Anxious  to  dis* 
cover  if  he  had  at  least  escaped  personal  harm^  Roland  Graeme  now  enter- 
ed the  half-ruined  cell. 

The  interior  of  the  building  was  in  a  state  which  fully  justified  the  opin- 
ion he  had  formed  from  its  external  injuries.  The  few  rude  utensils  of  the 
ioliiary's  hut  were  broken  down  and  lay  scattered  on  the  floor,  where  it 
seemed  as  if  a  fire  had  been  made  with  some  of  the  fragments  to  destroy 
the  rest  of  his  property,  and  to  consume,  in  particular,  the  rude  old  image 
of  Saint  Cuthbert,  in  its  episcopal  habh,  which  lay  on  the  hearth  like  Da- 
nan  of  yore,  siiattered  with  the  axe  and  scorched  with  the  flames,  but  on- 
ly partially  destroyed.  In  the  little  apartment,  which  served  as  a  chapel, 
(he  altar  was  overthrown,  and  the  four  huge  stones  of  which  it  had  been 
uuce  composed  lay  scattered  around  the  floor.  The  large  stone  crucifix 
which  occupied  the  niche  behind  the  altar,  and  fronted  the  supplicant 
while  he  paid  his  devotion  there,  had  been  pulled  down,  and  dashed  by 
its  own  weight  into  three  fragments.  There  were  marks  of  sledge -ham- 
nuTs  on  each  of  these  ;  3'et  the  image  had  been  saved  from  utter  demoli- 
tion by  the  size  and  strength  of  the  remaining  fragments,  which,  though 
much  injured,  retained  enough  of  the  original  sculpture  to  shew  what  it  had 
lupri  intended  to  represent. 

Roland  Graeme,  secretly  nursed  in  the  tenets  of  Rome,  snw  with  horror 
tlif  profanation  of  the  most  sacred  emblem,  according  to  his  creed,  of  our 
\uAy  religion. 

*  It  is  the  badge  of  our  redemption,'  he  said,  *  which  the  felons  have  dar- 
«1  to  violate — would  to  God  my  weak  strength  were  able  to  replace  it— 
iiiy  humble  strength  to  atone  for  the  sacrilege  !' 

He  stooped  to  the  task  he  first  meditated,  'and  with  a  sudden,  and  to 
limself  almost  an  incredible  exertion  of  power,  he  lifted  up  the  one  ex- 
'niuity  of  the  lower  shaft  of  the  cross*,  and  rested  it  upon  the  edge  of  the 
j'^:  atone  which  served  for  its  pedestal.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
'^■^ applied  his  force  to  the  other  extremity,  and,  to  his  own  astonishment, 
'  iccecded  so  far  as  to  erect  the  lower  end  of  the  limb  into  the  socket,  out 
'it  which  it  had  been  forced,  and  to  place  this  fragment  of  the  image  up- 
^i'rlit. 

While  he  was  employed  in  this  labour,  or  rather  at  the  very  moment 
wlipn  he  had  accomplished  the  elevation  of  the  fragment,  a  voice  in  thril- 
'in2  and  well-known  accents,  spoke  behind  him  these  words  : — ^  Well  done 
tttiHi  good  and  faithful  servant  !  Thus  would  I  again  meet  the  child  of  my 
l"ve — the  hope  of  my  aged  eyes.' 

Koland  turned  round  in  astonishment,  and  the  tall  commanding  form  of 
M'lffdalen  Gr«me  stood  beside  him.  She  was  arrayed  in  a  sort  of  loose 
t^it,  in  form  like  that  worn  by  penitents  in  Catholic  countries,  but  black 
in  colour,  and  approaching  as  near  to  a  pilgrim's  cloak  as  it  was  s^ife  to 
«ear  in  a  country  where  the  suspicion  of  Catholic  devotion  in  many  places 
nidangered  the  safety  of  those  who  were  suspected  of  attachment  to  the 
^trient  Mfb-  Roland  Graeme  threw  himself  at  her  feet.  She  raised  and 
pmbrace^im  with  affection  indeed,  but  not  unmixed  with  a  gravity  which 
amounted  almost  to  sternness. 

*  Thou  hast  kept  well,'  she  said,  *  the  bird  in  thy  bosom.  As  a  boy,  as 
« youth,  thou  host  held  fast  thy  foith  amongst  heietics— tiiou  hast  kept  thy 
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secret  and  mine  own  amongst  thine  enemies.  I  wept  when  I  parted  from 
you — I,  who  seldom  weep,  then  shed  tears,  less  for  thy  death  than  for  thy 
spiritual  danger — I  dared  not  even  see  thee  to  bid  thee  a  last  farewell — my 
grief,  my  swelling  grief,  had  betrayed  me  to  these  ^heretics.  But  thou  bast 
been  faithful — down,  down  on  thy  knees  before  the  holy  sign,  which  ill- 
men  injure  and  blaspheme  ;  down,  and  praise  saints  and  angels  for  the 
grace  they  have  done  thee,  in  preserving  thee  from  the  leprous  plague 
whicR  cleaves  to  the  house  in  which  thou  wert  nurtured.' 

*  If,  my  mother — so  I  must  ever  call  you,'  replied  Graeme, — ^  if  I  am 
returned  such  as  thou  wouldst  wish  me,  thou  must  thank  the  care  of  the 
pious  father  Ambrose,  whose  instructions  confirmed  your  early  precepts, 
and  taught  me  at  once  to  be  faithful  and  to  be  silent.' 

^  Be  he  blessed  for  it !'  said  she,  <  blessed  in  the  cell  and  in  the  field,  iu 
the  pulpit  and  at  the  altar — the  saints  rain  blessings  on  him  ! — they  are  just, 
and  employ  his  pious  care  to  counteract  the  evils  which  his  .detested  broth- 
er works  against  the  realm  and  the  church, — but  he  knew  not  of  thy  line- 
age !' 

*  I  could  not  tell  him,'  answered  Roland,  *  that  myself.  I  knew  but 
darkly  from  your  words,  that  Sir  li albert  Glendinning  holds  mine  inheri- 
tance, and  that  I  am  of  blood  as  noble  as  runs  in  the  veins  of  any  Scottish 
Baron — these  are  things  not  to  be  forgotten,  but  for  the  explanation  I  must 
now  look  to  you.' 

'  And  when  time  suits  thou  shalt  not  ask  for  it  in  vain.  But  men  say, 
my  son,  that  thou  art  bold  and  sudden  ;  and  those  who  bear  such  tempers 
are  are  not  lightly  to  be  trusted  with  what  will  strongly  move  them.' 

*  Say  rather,  my  mother,'  returned  Ronald  Graeme,  '  that  I  am  laggard 
and  cold  blooded — what  patience  or  endurance  can  you  require  of  which 
he  is  not  capable,  who  for  years  has  heard  his  religion  ridiculed  and  insul- 
ted, yet  failed  to  plunge  his  dagger  in  the  blasphemer's  bosom  !' 

*  Be  contented,  my  child,'  replied  Magdaleii  Graeme  ;  ^  the  time  which 
then  and  even  now  demands  patience,  will  soon  ripen  to  that  o(  effort  and 
action — great  events  are  on  the  wing,  and  thou — thou  shalt  have  thy  share 
of  advancing  them.  Thou  hast  relinquished  the  service  of  the  Lady  of 
Avenel  ?' 

*  I  have  been  dismissed  from  it,  my  mother — I  have  lived  to  be  dismis- 
sed, as  if  1  were  the  meanest  of  the  train.' 

^  It  is  the  better,  my  child,'  replied  she;  '  thy  mind  will  be  the  more 
liardened  to  undertake  that  which  must  be  performed.' 

*  Let  it  be  nothing,  then,  against  the  Lady  of  Avenel,'  said  the  page, 
'  as  thy  look  and  words  seem  to  imply.  I  have  eaten  her  bread — I  have 
experienced  her  favour — I.  will  neither  injure  nor  betray  her.' 

^  Of  that  hereafter,  my  son,'  said  she;  ^  but  learn  this,  that  is  not  for 
thee  to  capitulate  in  thy  duty,  and  to  say,  this  will  I  do,  and  that  will  I 
leave  undone — No,  Roland  !  God  and  man  will  no  longer  abide  the  wick- 
edness of  this  generation. — Seest  thou  these  fragments — knowest  thou  what 
they  represent  ? — and  canst  thou  think  it  is  for  thee  to  make  distinctions 
amongst  a  race  so  accursed  by  Heaven,  that  they  renounce,  violate,  blas- 
pheme, and  destroy  whatsoever  we  are  commanded  to  believe  in,  whatsoev- 
er we  are  commanded  to  reverence  ?' 

As  she  spoke,  she  bent  her  head  towards  the  broken  image,  with  a  coun- 
tenance in  which  strong  resentment  and  zeal  were  mingled  with  an  expres- 
sion of  ecstatic  devotion ;  she  raised  her  left  hand  aloft  as  in  the  act  of 
making  a  vow,  and  thus  proceeded :  '  Bear  witness  for  me,  holy  saint, 
within  whose  violated  temple  we  stand;  that  as  it  is  not  for  vengeance  of  my 
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own  that  my  hate  pursues  these  people,  so  neither  for  any  favour  or  earthly 
aifection  towards  any  amongst  them,  will  I  withdraw  my  hand  from  the 
plough,  when  it  shall  pass  over  the  devoted  furrow  !  Bear  witness,  holy 
!»aint,  once  thyself  a  wanderer  and  fugitive  as  we  are  now — ^bear  witness, 
Mother  of  Mercy,  Queen  of  Heaven — ^bear  witness,  saints  and  angeb  !' 

In  this  high  strain  of  enthusiasm,  she  stood,  raising  her  eyes  through  the 
fractured  roof  of  the  vault^  to  the  stars  which  now  began  to  twinkle  through 
the  pale  twilight,  while  the  long  grey  tresses  which  hung  down  over  her 
shoulders  waved  in  the  night  breeze,  which  the  chasm  and  fractured  win- 
dows admitted  freely. 

Roland  Grseme  was  too  much  awed  by  early  habits,  as  well  as  by  the 
mysterious  import  of  her  words,  to  ask  for  further  explanation  of  the  pur- 
pose she  obscurely  hinted  at.  Nor  did  she  farther  press  him  on  the  subject  ^ 
for,  having  concluded  her  prayer  or  obtestation,  by  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether with  solemnity,  and  then  signing  herself  with  the  cross,  she  again 
addressed  her  grandson  in  a  tone  more  adapted  to  the  ordinary  business  of 
life. 

^  Thou  must  hence,'  she  said,  '  Roland,  thou  must  hence,  but  not  till 
morning — And  now,  how  wilt  thou  shift  for  thy  night's  quarters  ? — thou 
hast  been  more  softly  bred  than  when  we  were  companions  in  the  misty 
hills  of  Cumberland  and  Liddesdale.' 

'  I  have  at  least  preserved,  my  good  mother,  the  habits  which  I  then 
learned — can  lie  hard  and  think  it  no  hardship.  Since  I  have  been  a  wan- 
derer I  have  been  a  hunter,  and  fisher,  and  fowler ;  and  each  of  these  is 
accustomed  to  sleep  freely  in  a  Worse  shelter  than  sacrilege  has  left  us  here.' 

'  Than  sacrilege  has  left  us  here  !'  said  the  matron,  repeating  his  words, 
and  pausing  on  them.  <  Most  true,  my  son  ;  and  God's  faithful  children 
are  now  worst  sheltered,  when  they  lodge  in  God's  own  house  and  the  de- 
mesne of  his  blessed  saints.  We  shall  sleep  cold  here,  under  the  night-wind 
which  whistles  through  the  breaches  which  heresy  has  made.  They  shall 
lie  warmer  who  made  them — ay,  and  through  a  long  hereafter.' 

Notwithstanding  the  wild  and  singular  expressions  of  this  female,  she 
seemed  to  retain  towards  Roland  Graeme,  in  a  strong  degree,  that  affect ion- 
«tte  and  sedulous  love  which  women  bear  to  their  nurslings  and  the  children 
dependent  on  their  care.  It  seemed  as  if  she  would  not  permit  him  to  do 
aught  for  himself  which  in  former  days  her  attention  had  been  used  to  do  for 
him,  and  that  she  considered  the  tadl  stripling  before  her  as  being  equally 
(iependent  on  her  careful  attention  as  when  he  was  the  orphan  child,  who 
bad  owed  all  to  her  affectionate  solicitude. 

'  What  hast  thou  to  eat  now  ?'  she  said,  as,  leaving  the  Chapel,  they 
vent  into  the  deserted  habitation  of  the  priest ;  <  or  what  means  of  kindling 
a  fire,  to  defend  thee  from  this  raw  and  inclement  air  ?  Poor  child  !  thou 
hast  made  slight  provision  for  a  long  journey ;  nor  hast  thou  skill  to  help 
thyself  by  wit,  when  means  are  scanty.  But  Our  Lady  has  placed  by  thy 
side  one  to  whom  want,  in  all  its  forms,  is  as  familiar  as  plenty  and  spendour 
have  formerly  been.  And  with  want,  Roland,  come  the  arts  of  which  she 
is  the  inventor.' 

With  an  active  and  officious  diligence,  which  strangely  contrasted  with 
her  late  abstracted  and  high  tone  of  Catholic  devotion,  she  set  about  her 
domestic  arrangements  for  the  evening.  A  pouch,  which  was  hidden  under 
hfr  garment,  produced  a  flint  and  steel,  and  from  the  scattered  fragments 
around  (those  pertaining  to  the  image  of  Saint  Cuthbert  scrupulously  ex- 
cepted^ she  obtained  splinters  sufficient  to  raise  a  sparkling  and  cheerful  fire 
'^  the  hearth  of  the  deserted  cell.  • 
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*  And  now/  sbe  said,  '  for  needful  food.' 

^  Think  not  of  h,  mother,'  said  Roland, '  unless  you  yourself  fed  hunger. 
It  IS  a  little  thing  fur  me  to  endure  a  night's  abstinence,  and  d  small  atone- 
ment for  the  necessary  transgression  of  the  rules  of  the  Church,  upon  which 
I  was  compelled  during  my  stay  in  the  castle.' 

'  Hunger  for  myself !'  answered  the  matron — ^  Know,  youth,  that  a 
mother  knows  not  hunger  till  that  of  her  child  is  satisfied.'  And  with  af- 
fectionate inconsistence,  totally  different  from  her  usual  manner,  she  added, 
^  Roland,  you  must  not  fast ;  you  have  dispensation  ^  you  are  young,  and  to 
youth  food  and  sleep  are  necessaries  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  Husband 
your  strength,  my  child, — ^youc  sovereign,  your  religion,  your  country,  re- 
quire it.  Let  age  macerate  by  fast  and  vigil  a  body  which  can  only  suffer; 
let  youth,  in  these  active  times,  nourish  the  limbs  and  the  strength  which 
action  requires.' 

While  she  thus  spoke,  the  scrip,  which  had  produced  the  means  of  strik- 
ing fire,  furnished  provision  for  a  meal ;  of  which  she  herself  scarce  partook, 
but  anxiously  watched  her  charge,  taking  a  pleasure,  resembling  that  of  an 
epicure,  in  each  morsel  which  he  swallowed,  with  a  youthful  appetite  which 
abstinence  had  rendered  unusually  sharp.  Roland  readily  obeyed  her  re- 
commendations, and  eat  the  food  which  she  so  affectionately  and  earnestly 
placed  before  him.  But  she  shook  her  head  when  invited  by  him  in  return 
to  partake  of  the  refreshment  her  own  cares  had  furnished ;  and  when  his 
solicitude  became  more  pressing,  she  lefused  him  in  a  loftier  tone  of  rejec- 
tion. 

*  Young  man,'  she  said,  *  you  know  not  to  whom,  or  of  what,  you  speak. 
They  to  whom  Heaven  declares  its  purpose  must  merit  its  communication 
by  mortifying  the  senses ;  they  have  that  within  which  requires  not  the  su- 
perfluity of  earthly  nutriment,  which  is  necessary  to  those  who  are  without 
the  sphere  of  the  Vision.  To  them  the  watch  spent  in  prayer  is  a  refresh- 
ing slumber,  and  the  sense  of  doing  the  will  of  Heaven  is  a  richer  banquet 
than  the  tables  of  monarchs  can  spread  before  them !  But  do  thou  sleep  soft, 
my  son,'  she  said,  relapsing  from  the  tone  of  fanaticism  into  that  of  mater- 
nal afifection  and  tenderness ; — ^  do  thou  sleep  sound  while  life  is  but  young 
with  thee,  and  the  cares  of  the  day  can  be  drowned  in  the  slumbers  of  the 
evening.  Different  is  thy  duty  and  mine,  and  as  different  the  means  by 
which  we  must  qualify  and  strengthen  ourselves  to  perform  it.  From  thee 
is  demanded  strength  of  body — from  me,  strength  of  soul.' 

When  she  thus  spoke,  she  prepared  with  ready  address  a  pallet-K:ouch, 
composed  partly  of  the  dried  leaves  which  had  once  furnished  a  bed  to  the 
solitary,  and  the  guests  who  occasionally  received  his  hospitality,  and  wluch, 
neglected  by  the  destroyers  of  his  humble  cell,  had  remained  little  disturbed 
in  the  comer  allotted  for  them.  To  these  her  care  added  some  of  the  ves* 
tures  which  lay  torn  and  scattered  on  the  floor.  With  a  zealous  hand  she 
selected  all  such  as  appeared  to  have  made  any  part  of  the  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments, laying  them  aside  as  sacred  from  ordinary  purposes,  and  with  the 
rest  she  made,  with  dexterous  promptness,  such  a  bed  as  a  weary  man  might 
willingly  stretch  himself  on ;  and  during  the  time  she  was  preparing  it,  re- 
jected, even  with  acrimony,  any  attempt  which  the  youth  made  to  assist  her, 
or  any  entreaty  which  he  urged  that  she  would  accept  ot*  the  place  of  rest  for 
her  own  use.  ^  Sleep  thou,'  said  she,  ^  Roland  Graeme,  sleep  thou — the 
persecuted,  the  disinherited,  orphan — the  son  of  an  ill-faied  mother — sleep 
thou !  1  go  to  pray  in  the  Chapel  beside  thee.' 

The  manner  was  too  enthusitotically  earnest,  too  obstinately  firm,  to  p«r- 
mit  Roland  Graanie  to  dispute  her  will  any  further.     Yet  he  felt  some  shame 
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in  •riving  way  to  it.  ft  seemed  as  if  she  had  forgotten  the  years  that  had 
j>  ssoil  away  since  their  moetinj^ ;  and  expected  to  meet  in  the  tall,  indulj^ed, 
.iii'l  wilful  yoiitfi,  whom  she  !iad  recovered,  the  passive  obedience  of  the  cliild 
wijDin  she  had  left  in  the  Castle  of  Avenel.  This  did  not  fail  to  hurt  her 
o:f  unison's  characteristic  and  constitmional  pride.  Hfe  obeyed  indted, 
aui'd  into  submission  by  the  sudden  recurrence  of  former  subordination^ 
aud  by  feelinj^s  of  alTection  and  gratitude.     Still,  however,  he  lieh  the  yoke. 

*  Have  I  relinquished  the  hawk  and  the  hound,'  he  said,  '  to  become  the 
p'ipil  of  her  plotisure,  as  if  I  were  still  a  child  ?  I,  ivhom  even  my  envious 
males  allowed  to  be  superior  in  those  exercises  which  they  took  most  pains 
to  acquire,  and  which  came  to  me  naturally,  as  if  a  knowledge  of  them  had 
been  my  birthright  ?  This  may  not,  and  must  not  be.  1  will  be  no  reclaim* 
oil  sparrow-hawk,  who  is  carried  hooded  on  a  woman's  wrist,  and  has  his 
qu;irry  only  shewn  to  him  when  his  eyes  are  uncovered  for  his  flight.  I 
will  know  her  purpose  ere  ii  is  proposed  to  me  to  aid  it.' 

These,  and  other  thoughts,  streamed  through  the  min  1  of  Roland  Graeme; 
.jj(l  uUhoiigh  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  daj^,  it  was  long  ere  he  could 
r  )inoo<ie  himself  to  rest. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Kneel  with  me— -swear  it — 'tis  not  in  words  I  trust, 
Save  when  they're  fenced  wittian  appeal  to  Heaven. 

OLD  FLAY. 

After  passing  the  night  in  that  sound  sleep  for  which  agitation  and  fa* 
i'^'ie  had  prepared  him,  Roland  was  awakened  by  the  fresh  morning  air^ 
M  t»y  the  beams  of  the  rbing  sun.     His  first  feeling  was  that  of  surprise; 

r.  instead  of  looking  forth  from  a  turret  window  on  the  waters  of  the  Lake 

I  Vvenel,  whicli  was  the  prospect  his  former  apartment  afforded,  an  imlat- 
:\tl  aj)erture  gave  him  the  view  of  the  demolished  garden  of  the  banished 

'•  iiurite.  He  sate  up  on  his  couch  of  leaves,  and  arranged  in  his  memory, 
■>i  without  surprise,  the  singular  events  of  the  preceding  dty,  which  ap- 
,^ired  the  more  surprising  the  more  he  considered  them.  He  had  lost  the 
r'Htrctress  of  his  youth,  and,  in  the  same  day,  he  had  recovered  the  guide 

ti  guardian  of  his  childhood.     The  former  deprivation  he  felt  ought  to  be 

utter  of  unceasing  regret,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  latter  could  hdrdly  be  the 
^•jject  of  unmixed  self-congratulation.  He  remembered  this  person  who 
'  u  stood  to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  mother,  as  equally  affectionate  in  her 

tcinion,  and  absolute  in  her  authority.  A  singular  mixture  of  love  and 
'  ir  attended  upon  his  early  remembrances  as  they  were  connected  with 
»'•  r ;  and  the  fear  that  she  might  desire  to  resume  the  same  absolute  control 
'Her  his  motions — a  fear  which  her  conduct  of  yesterday  did  not  lend  much 
I')  diitsipate,  weighed  heavily  against  the  joy  of  this  second  meeting. 

•""he  cannot  mean,  said  his  rising  pride,  to  lead  and  direct  me  as  a  pupil, 
^h'.n  1  am  at  the  age  iif  judging  of  ray  own  actions  ? — ^this  she  cannot  mean, 
'  r.  meaning  it,  will  feel  herself  strangely  deceived. 

V  sense  of  gratitude  towards  the  person  against  whom  his  heart  thus  re- 
"lled,  checked  his  course  of  feeling.     He  resisted  the  thoughts  which  invo- 

'pt  iriiy  arose  in  his  mind,  as  he  would  have  resisted  an  actual  iiutigatioD 
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of  the  foul  fiend ;  and,  to  aid  him  in  hi^  struggle,  he  §At  for  his  beads.  But, 
in  his  hasty  departure  from  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  he  had  forgotten  and  left 
them  behind  him. 

This  is  yet  worse,  he  said ;  but  two  things  I  learned  of  her  under  the  most 
deadly  charge  of  secresy — to  tell  my  beads,  and  to  conceal  that  I  did  so ; 
and  I  have  kept  my  word  till  now  and  when  she  shall  ask  me  for  the  rosa- 
ry, I  piust  say  I  have  forgotten  it.  Do  I  deserve  she  should  believe  me 
when  I  say  1  have  kept  the  secret  of  ray  faith,  when  I  set  so  light  by  its 
symbol  ? 

He  paced  the  floor  in  anxious  agitation.  In  fact,  his  attachment  to  his 
faith  was  of  a  nature  very  different  from  that  which  animated  the  enthusias- 
tic matron,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  it  would  have  been  his  last  thought 
to  relinquish. 

The  early  charges  impressed  on  him  by  his  grandmother,  had  been  in- 
stilled into  a  mind  and  memory  of  a  character  peculiarly  tenacious.  Child 
as  he  waS;  he  was  proud  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  discretion,  and  re- 
-solved  to  shew  that  it  had  not  been  rashly  entrusted  to  him.  At  the  same 
time,  his  resolution  was  no  more  than  that  of  a  child,  and  must,  necessarily, 
have  gradually  faded  away  under  the  operation  both  of  precept  and  exam- 
ple, during  his  residence  at  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  but  for  the  exhortations  of 
Father  Ambrose,  who,  in  his  lay  state,  had*  been  called  Edward  Glendin- 
ning.  This  zealous  monk  had  been  apprized,  by  an  unsigned  letter  placed 
in  his  hand  by  a  pilgrim,  that  a  child  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith  was  now 
in  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  perilously  situated,  (so  was  the  scroll  expressed) 
as  ever  the  three  children  who  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  of  persecu- 
tion. The  letter  threw  upon  Father  Ambrose  the  fault,  should  this  solita- 
ry lamb,  unwillingly  left  within  the  demesnes  of  the  prowling  wolf,  become 
his  final  prey.  There  needed  no  farther  exhortation  to  the  monk  than  the 
idea  that  a  soul  might  be  endangered,  and  that  a  Catholic  might  become  an 
apostate ;  and  he  made  his  visits  more  frequent  than  usual  to  the  Castle  of 
Avenel,  lest,  through  want  of  the  private  encouragement  and  instruction 
which  he  always  found  some  opportunity  of  dispensing,  the  church  should 
lose  a  proselyte,  and,  according  to  the  Romish  creed,  the  devil  acquire  a 
soul. 

Still  these  interviews  were  rare;  and  though  they  encouraged  the  solita- 
ry boy  to  keep  his  secret  and  hold  fast  his  religion,  they  were  neither  fre<> 
quentnor  long  enough  to  inspire  him  with  any  thing  beyond  a  blind  attach- 
ment to  the  observances  which  the  priest  recommended.  He  adhered  to 
the  forms  of  his  religion  rather  because  he  felt  it  would  be  dishonourable  to 
change  that  of  his  fathers,  thai^  from  any  rational  or  sincere  belief  of  its  mys- 
terious doctrines.  It  was  a  principal  part  of  the  distinction  which,  in  his 
own  opinion,  singled  him  out  from  those  with  whom  he  lived,  and  gave  him 
an  additional,  though  an  internal  and  concealed  reason,  for  contemning 
those  of  the  household  who  shewed  an  undisguised  dislike  of  him,  and 
for  hardening  himself  against  the  instructions  of  the  chaplain,  Henry 
Warden. 

The  fanatic  preacher,  he  thought  within  himself,  during  some  one  of  the 
chaplain's  frequent  discourses  against  the  church  of  Rome,  he  little  knows 
whose  ears  are  receiving  his  profane  doctrine,  and  with  what  contempt  and 
abhorrence  they  hear  his  blasphemies  against  the  holy  religion  by  which 
kings  have  been  crowned,  and  for  which  martyrs  have  died. 

But  in  such  proud  feelings  of  defiance  of  heresy,  as  it  was  termed,  and  of 
its  professors,  which  associated  the  Catholic  religion  with  a  sense  of  gener- 
iHTS  independence,  and  that  of  the  Protestants  with  the  subjugation  of  his 
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mind  and  temper  to  the  direction  of  Mr.  Warden^  began  and  ended  the  faith 
of  Roland  Grseme,  who,  independently  of  the  pride  of  singularity,  sought 
not  to  understand,  and  had  no  one  to  expound  to  him,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
tenets  which  he  'professed.  His  regret,  therefore,  at  missing  the  rosary 
which  had  been  conveyed  to  him  through  the  hands  of  Father  Ambrose, 
was  rather  the  shame  of  a  soldier  who  has  dropped  his  cockade,  or  badge 
of  service,  than  that  oPa  religionist  who  had  forgotten  a  visible  symbol  of 
his  religion. 

His  thoughts  on  the  subject,  however,  were  mortifying,  and  the  more  so 
from  apprehension  that  his  negligence  must  reach  the  ears  pf  his  relative. 

He  felt  it  could  be  no  one  but  her  who  had  secretly  transmitted  these 
beads  to  Father  Ambrose  fpr  bis  use,  and  that  his  carelessness  was  but  an 
indifferent  requital  of  her  kindness. 

Nor  will  she  omit  to  ask  me  about  them,  said  he  to  himself ;  for  her's  is  a 
zeal  which  age  cannot  quell ;  and  if  she  has  not  quitted  her  wont,  my  an- 
swer will  not  fail  to  incense  her. 

While  he  thus  communed  with  himself,  Magdalen  Graeme  entered  the 
apartment.  ^  The  blessing  of  the  morning  on  your  youthful  head,  my  son,' 
she  said,  with  a  solemnity  of  expression  which  thrilled  the  youth  to  the 
heart,  so  sad  and  earnest  did  the  benediction  flow  from  her  lips  in  a  tone 
where  devotion  was  blended  with  afiectJon.  ^  And  thou  hast  started  thus 
early  from  thy  couch  to  catch  the  first  breath  of  the  dawn  ?  But  it  is  not  well, 
my  Roland.  Enjoy  slumber  while  thou  canst ;  the  time  is  not  far  behind 
when  the  waking  eye  must  be  thy  portion,  as  well  as  mine.'  « 

She  uttered  these 'words  with  an  affectionate  and  anxious  tone,  wliich 
shewed,  that  devotional  as  were  the  habitual  exercises  of  her  mind,  the 
thoughts  of  her  imrsling  yet  bound  her  to  earth  with  the  cords  of  human  af- 
fection and  passion. 

But  she  abode  not  long  in  a  mood  which  she  probably  regarded  as  a  mo- 
mentary dereliction  of  her  imaginary  high  calling — ^  Come,'  she  said, 
^  youth,  up  and  be  doing — It  b  time  that  we  leave  this  place.' 

^  And  whither  do  we  go  ?'  said  the  young  man ;  ^  or  what  is  the  object 
of  our  journey  r' 

The  matron  stepped  back,  and  gazed  on  him  with  surprise,  not  unmin- 
gied  with  displeasure. 

'  To  what  purpose  such  a  question  ?'  she  said ;  ^  is  it  not  enough  that  I 
lead  the  way  ?  Hast  thou  lived  with  heretics  till  thou  hast  learned  to  in- 
stal  the  vanity  of  thine  own  private  judgment  in  place  of  due  honoi^  and 
obedience  r' 

The  time,  thought  Roland  Graeme  within  himself,  is  already  come,  when 
I  must  establish  my  freedom,  or  be  a  willing  thrall  for  ever — I  feel  that  J 
must  speedily  look  to  it. 

She  instantly  fulfilled  his  foreboding,  by  recurring  to  the  theme  by  whicJi 
her  thoughts  seemed  most  constantly  engrossed,  although,  when  she  pleased, 
no  one  could  so  perfectly  disguise  her  religion. 

^  Thy  beads,  my  son — hast  thou  told  thy  beads  ?' 

Roland  Graeme  coloured  high  ;  he  felt  the  storm  was  approacliing,  but 
icomed  to  avert  it  by  a  falsehood. 

*  I  have  forgot  my  rosary  at  the  Castle  of  Avenei.' 

*  Forgot  thy  rosary  !'  exclaimed  she ;  '  false  both  to  religion  and  to  nat- 
ural duty,  hast  thou  lost  what  was  sent  so  far,  and  at  such  risk,  a  token  of 
the  truest  affection,  that  should  have  been  every  bead  of  it,  as  dear  to  thee  as 
thine  eyeballs  ?' 
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*  I  am  grievc(Lit  should  have  so  chanced,  mother,'  said  the  yoiith,  *  and 
much  did  I  value  the  token,  as  coming  from  you — for  what  remains,  I  tiusl 
to  win  gold  enough,  when  I  push  ray  way  in  the  world  ;  and  till  then,  beads 
of  black  oak  or  a  rosary  of  nuts,  must  serve  the  turn. 

*  Hear  him  !'  said  his  grandmother ;  *  young  as  he  is,  he  hath  learned  al- 
ready the  lessons  of  the  devil's  school !  The  rosary,  consecrated  by  the  Holy 
Father  himself,  and  sanctified  by  his  blessings,  is  but  a  few  knobs  of  gold, 
whose  value  may  be  replaced  by  the  wapcsof  his  profane  labour,  and  \vhu!>c 
virtue  maybe  supplied  by  a  string  of  hazle  nuts! — This  is  heresy — So 
Henry  Warden,  the  wolf  who  ravages  the  flock  of  the  Shepherd,  hath 
taught  thee  to  speak  and  to  think.* 

*  Mother,'  said  Roland  Gr£eme,  '  I  am  no  heretic ;  I  believe  and  I  pray 
according  to  the  rules  of  our  church — This  rais(brtune  I  regret,  but  I  cannot 
amend  it.' 

*  Thou  canst  repent  it  though,'  replied  his  spiritual  directress,  ^  repent  it 
in  dust  and  ashes,  atone  for  it  by  fasting,  prayer,  and  penance,  ins(ta<l  of 
looking  on  me  wiiJi  a  countenance  as  light  as  if  thou  hadst  lost  but  a  button 
from  thy  cap.^ 

'  Mother,'  said  Roland,  '  be  appeased ;  I  will  remember  my  fault  in  the 
next  confession  which  I  have  space  and  opportunity  to  make,  and  will  do 
whatsoever  the  priest  requires  of  me  in  atonement.  For  the  heaviest  fault 
I  can  do  no  more — But  mother,'  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause, '  let  me 
not  incur  your  farther  displeasure,  if  1  ask  whither  your  journey  is  hound, 
and  wha^is  its  object.  1  am  no  longer  a  child,  but  a  man,  and  at  my  own 
disposal,  with  down  upon  my  chin,  and  a  sword  by  my  side — I  will  go  to 
the  end  of  the  world  with  you  to  do  your  pleasure  ;  but  I  owe  it  to  myself 
to  enquire  the  purpose  and  direction  of  our  travels.' 

*  Yon  owe  it  to  yours*  If,  ungrateful  boy  ?'  rej>lied  his  relative,  passion 
rapidly  supplying  the  colour  which  age  had  long  chased  from  her  features, 
— *  to  yourself  you  owe  nothing — you  can  owe  nothing — to  me  you  owe 
every  thing — your  life  when  an  infant — ^your  support  while  a  child — the 
means  of  instruction,  aud  the  hopes  of  honour — and,  sooner  than  thou 
shouldst  abandon  the  noble  cause  to  which  1  have  devoted  thee,  would  I 
see  thee  lie  a  corpse  at  my  feet.' 

Poland  was  alarmed  at  the  vehement  agitation  with  which  she  spoke, 
and  which  threatened  to  overpower  her  aged  frame  ;  and  he  hastened  to 
reply, — <  1  forget  nothing  of  what  I  owe  to  you,  my  dearest  mother — shew 
m'*  how  my  blood  ran  testify  my  gratitude,  and  you  shall  judge  if  1  spare  it. 
Lutlblindfold  obedience  has  in  it  as  little  merit  as  reason.' 

^  Saints  and  angels  !'  replied  Magdalen,  <  and  do  1  hear  these  words 
from  the  child  of  my  hopes,  the  nursling  by  whose  bed  1  have  kneeled,  and 
for  whose  weal  1  have  wearied  every  saint  in  heaven  with  prayers?  Roland, 
by  obedience  only  canst  thou  shew  thy  affection  and  thy  gratitude.  What 
avails  it  that  you  might  perchance  adopt  the  course  I  propose  to  thee,  were 
it  to  be  fully  explained  ?  1  hou  wi»ul(Jst  not  then  follow  my  coramaud,  but 
thine  own  judgment ;  thou  wouldst  not  do  the  will  of  Heaven,  communicat- 
ed through  thy  best  ft  iend,  to  whom  thou  owest  thine  all  ;  but  tliou  wouldst 
observe  the  blinded  dictates  of  thine  own  imjierfect  reason.  Hear  me,  Uo- 
land  !  a  lot  calls  thee — solicits  thee — demands  thee — the  proudest  to  which 
man  ran  be  destined,  and  it  uses  the  voice  of  thine  earliest,  thy  best,  thy 
only  friend — Wilt  thou  resist  it  ?  J  hen  go  thy  way — leave  me  here — my 
hopes  on  earth  aie  gone  and  witliered — 1  uill  kneel  me  down  before  yoi* 
profined  altar,  and  when  the  raging  heretics  return,  they  shall  ilye  it  wVtK 
the  blood  of  a  martyr.' 
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*  But,  ray  dearest  mother/  said  Roland  Graeme,  whose  early  recollec- 
tions of  her  violence  were  formidably  renewed  by  these  wild  expressions  of 
reckless  passion,  <  I  will  not  forsake  you — [  will  abide  with  you — worlds 
>hriil  not  force  nie  from  your  side — 1  will  protect — I  will  defend  you — I 
will  live  with  you,  and  die  for  you.' 

*  One  word,  my  son,  were  worth  all  these — say  only  I  will  obey  you.' 

'  Doubt  it  not,  mother,'  replied  the  youth,  ^  I  will,  and  that  with  all  my 
heart ;  only' 

'iNay,l  receive  no  qualifications  of  thy  promise,'  said  Magdalen  Graeme, 
catching  at  the  word,  '  the  obedience  which  1  require  is  absolute ;  and 
blessing  on  thee,  thou  darling  memory  of  my  beloved  child,  that  thou  hast 
power  to  make  a  promise  so  hard  to  human  pride.  Trust  me  well,  that  in 
the  design  in  which  thou  dost  embark,  thou  hast  for  thy  partners  the  mighty 
and  the  valiant,  the  power  of  the  church,  and  the  pride  of  the  noble.  Suc- 
ceed or  fail,  live  or  die,  thy  name  shall  be  among  those  with  whom  success 
or  failure  is  alike  glorious,  death  or  life  alike  desirous.  Forward,  then^ 
forward  i  life  is  short  and  our  plan  is  laborious — Angels,  saints,  and  the 
whole  blessed  host  of  heaven,  have  their  eyes  even  now  on  this  barren  and 
biielited  land  of  ;>cotland — What  say  1  ?  on  Scotland  ? — their  eye  is  on  tts, 
Ivoland — on  the  frail  woman,  on  the  iiifxperienced  youth,  who,  amidst  the 
rmns  which  sacrilege  hath  made  in  tiie  holy  place,  devote  themselves  to 
(*od's  cause,  and  that  of  their  lawful  Sovereign.  Amen,  so  be  it  I  The 
blessed  eyes  of  saints  and  martyrs,  which  see  our  resolve,  j^hall  witness  the 
execution  ;  or  their  ears,  which  bear  our  vow,  shall  hear  our  death-groan 
drawn  in  the  sacred  cause.' 

While  thus  speaking,  she  held  Roland  Graeme  6rmly  with  one  hand, 
while  she  pointed  upward  with  the  other,  to  leave  him,  as  it  were,  no  means 
ol'  protest  against  the  obtestation  to  which  he  was  thus  made  a  party.  When 
she  had  finished  her  appeal  to  Heaven,  she  left  him  no  leisure  for  farther 
hesitation,  or  for  any  explanation  of  her  purpose;  but  passii^  with  the  same 
ready  transition  as  formerly,  to  the  solicitous  attentions  of  an  anxious  par- 
ent, overwhelmed  him  with  questions  concerning  his  residence  in  the  Castle 
of  Avenel,  and  the  qualities  and  accomplishments  he  had  acquired. 

<lt  is  well,'  she  said,  when  she  had  exhausted  her  enquiries,  ^  my  gay 
?oss-hawk  hath  been  well  trained,  and  will  soar  high  ;  but  those  who  bred 
him  will  have  cause  to  fear  as  well  as  to  wonder  at  his  flight.  Let  us  now,' 
she  said,  ^  to  our  morning  meal,  and  care  not  though  it  be  a  scanty  one.  A 
few  hours  walk  will  bring  us  to  more  friendly  quarters.' 

They  broke  their  fast  accordingly ,  on  such  fragments  as  remained  of  their 
yesterday's  provision,  and  immediately  set  out  on  their  farther  journey. 
Magdalen  Grseme  led  the  way,  with  a  firm  and  active  step  much  beyond 
her  years,  and  Roland  Graeme  followed,  pensive  and  anxious,  and  far  from 
^tisf.ed  with  the  state  of  dependence  to  which  he  seemed  again  to  be  re- 
duced. 

Am  I  for  ever,  he  said  to  himself,  to  be  devoured  with  the  desire  of  inde- 
})endence  and-  free  agency,  and  yet  to  be  for  ever  led  on,  by  circumstfinces, 
'^  toUow  the  will  of  others  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Shti  dwelt  unnoticed  and  alone, 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove  ; 
A  maid  whom  there  was  none  to  praise, 
And  very  fei7  to  love: 

WORDSWORTH . 


In  the  course  of  their  journey,  the  travellers  spoke  little  to  each  otiiei. 
Magdalen  (Traeme  chaunted  from  time  to  time,  in  a  lonr  voice,  a  part  ol 
some  one  of  those  beautiful  old  latin  hymns  which  belong  to  the  Caiholic 
service,  muttered  an  Ave  or  a  Credo,  and  so  passed  on,  lost  in  devotional 
contemplation.  The  meditations  of  her  grandson  were  more  bent  on  mun- 
dane matters  ;  and  many  a  time,  as  a  moor-fowl  arose  from  the  heath  and 
shot  along  the  moor,  uttering  his  bold  crow  of  defiance,  he  thought^f  the 
jolly  Adam  Woodcock,  and  his  trusty  goss-hawk ;  or,  as  they  passed  a 
thicket  where  the  low  trees  and  bushes  were  intermingled  with  tall  fern, 
furze,  and  broom,  so  as  to  form  a  tftck  and  intricate  cover,  his  dreams  were 
of  a  roe-buck,  and  a  brace  of  gaze-hounds.  But  frequently  his  mind  re- 
turned to  the  benevolent  and  kind  mistress  whom  he  had  left  behind  him, 
offended  justly,  and  unreconciled  by  any  effort  of  his. 

My  step  would  be  lighter,  he  thought,  and  so  would  my  heart,  could 
I  have  returned  to  see  her  for  one  instant,  and  to  say,  Lady,  the  orphan 
boy  was  wild,  but  not  ungrateful. 

Travelling  in  these  divers  moods,  about  the  hour  of  noon  they  reached 
a  small  straggling  village,  in  which,  as  usual,  were  seen  one  or  two  of  those 
predominating  towers,  or  peel-houses,  which,  for  reasons  of  defence  else- 
where detailed,  were  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  every  Border  hamlet.  A 
brook  flowed  beside  the  village,  and  watered  the  valley  in  which  it  stood. 
There  was  also  a  mansion  at  the  end  of  the  village,  and  a  little  way  sepa- 
rated from  it,  much  dilapidated,  and  in  very  bad  order,  but  appearing  to 
have  been  the  abode  of  persons  of  some  consideration.  The  situation 
was  agreeable,  being  an  angle  formed  by  the  stream,  bearing  three  or  four 
large  sycamore  trees,  which,  being  in  full  leaf,  served  to  relieve  the  dark 
appearance  of  the  mansion,  which  was  built  of  deep  red  stone.  The 
bouse  itself  had  been  a  large  one,  but  was  now  obviously  too  big  for  the 
inmates ;  several  windows  weie  built  up,  especially  those  which  opened 
from  the  lower  story  :  others  were  .blockaded  in  less  substantial  manner. 
The  court  before  the  door,  which  had  once  been  defended  with  a  species  of 
low  outer-wall,  now  ruinous,  was  paved,  but  the  stones  were  completely 
covered  with  long  grey  Jiettles,  thistles,  and  other  weeds,  which,  shooting 
up  betwixt  the  flags,  had  displaced  many  of  them  from  their  level.  Even 
matters  demanding  more  peremptory  attention,  had  been  left  neglected,  in 
a  manner  which  argued  sloth  or  poverty  in  the  extreme.  The  stream,  un- 
dermining a  part  of  the  bank  near  an  angle  of  the  ruinous  wall,  had  brought 
it  down,  with  a  comer  turret,  the  ruins  of  which  lay  in  the  bed  of  the  riv- 
er. The  current,  interrupted  by  the  ruins  which  it  had  overthrown,  and 
turned  yet. nearer  to  the  site  of  the  tower,  had  greatly  enlarged  the  breach 
it  had  made,  and  was  in  the  process  of  undermining  the  ground  on  which 
the  house  itself  stood,  unless  it  were  speedily  protected  by  sufficient  bul- 
warks. 
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.  All  this  attracted  Roland  Graeme's  observation  as  they  approached  the 
dv^eliin^  by  a  winding  path,  which  gave  them  at  intervals,  a  view  of  it 
from  different  points. 

^  If  we  go  to  yonder  house;'  he  said  to  his  mother,  *  I  trust  it  is  but  for  a 
^hort  visit.  Itiooks  as  if  two  rainy  days  from  the  north-west  would  send 
the  whole  into  the  brook.' 

<  You  see  but  with  the  eyes  of  the  body/  said  the  old  woman  ;  ^  God 
will  defend  his  own,  though  it  be  forsaken  and  despised  of  men.  Better 
to  dwell  on  the  sand,  under  his  law,  than  fly  to  the  rock  of  human  trust.' 
As  she  thus  spoke,  they  entered  the  court  before  the  old  mansion,  and 
Roland  could  observe  that  the  /i-ont  of  it  had  formerly  been  considerably 
ornamented  with  carved  work,  in  the  same  dark-coloured  free-stoneH)f  which 
it  was  built.  But  all  these  ornaments  had  been  broken  down  and  destroy- 
ed, and  only  the  shattered  vestiges  of  niches  and  entablatures  now  strew- 
ed tiie  place  which  they  had  once  occupied.  The  larger  entrance  in  front 
was  walled  up,  but  a  little  foot-path,  which,  from  its  appearance, 
seemed  to  be  rarely  trodden,  led  to  a  small  wicket,  defended  by  a  door 
vrell  clenched  with  iron-headed  nails,  at  which  Magdalen  Grseme  knocked 
three  times,  pausing  betwixt  each  knock,  until  she  heard  an  answering  tap 
from  within.  At  the  last  knock,  the  wicket  was  opened  by  a  pale  thin.fe- 
male,  who  said,  <  Benediciti  qui  venient  in  nomine  Domini  J  They  enter- 
ed, and  the  portress  hastily  shut  behind  them  the  wicket,  and  made  fast  the 
massive  fastenings  by  which  it  was  secured. 

The  female  led  the  way  through  a  narrow  entrance,  into  a  vestibule  of 
some  extent,  paved  with  stone,  and  having  benches  of  the  same  solid  ma- 
terial ranged  orouiid.  At  the  upper  end  was  an  oriel  window,  but  part  of 
the  intervi^  Ibrmed  by  the  stone  shafts  and  mullious  was  blocked  up,  so 
that  tfae%gM^ent  was  very  gloomy. 

Here  tl^' stopped,  and  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  for  such  she  was, 
embraced  Magdalen  Graeme,  and  greeting  her  by  the  title  of  sister,  kissed 
her,  with  much  solemnity,  on  either  side  of  the  face. 

^  The  blessing  of  Our  Lady  be  upon  you,  ray  sister,'  were  the  next  words ; 
and  ihey  left  no  doubt  upon  Roland's  mind  respecting  the  religion  of  their 
hostess,  even  if  he  could  have  suamcted  his  venerable  and  zealous  guide  of 
resting  elsewhere  than  in  the  bsiEjiHbtion  of  an  orthodox  Catholic.  They 
spoke  together  a  few  words  in^^iVitte,  during  which  he  had  leisure  tare- 
mark  more  particularly  the  appearance  of  his  grandmother's  friend. 

Her  age  might  be  betwixt  fifty  and  sixty ;  her  looks  had  a  mixture  of  me- 
anchoiy  and  unhappiness,  that  bordered  on  discontent,  and  obscured  the  re- 
mains of  beauty  which  age  had  still  left  on  her  features.  Her  dress  was  of 
the  plainest  and  most  ordinary  sort,  of  a  dark  colour,  and,  like  Magdalen 
Graeme's,  something  approaching  to  a  religious  habit.  Strict  neatness,  and 
cleanliness  of  person,  seemed  to  intimate,  that  if  poor,  she  was  not  reduced 
10  squalid  or  heart-broken  distress,  and  that  she  was  still  sufficiently  attach- 
^  to  life  to  retain  a  taste  for  its  decencies,  if  not  its  elegancies.  Her  manner, 
as  well  as  her  features  and  appearance,  argued  an  original  condition  and 
education  far  above  the  meanness  of  her  present  appearance.  In  short,  the 
whole  figure  was  such  as  to  exche  the  idea,  <  "(hat  female  must  have  had  a 
history  worth  knowing.'  While  Roland  Grajme  was  making  this  very  re- 
flection, the  whispers  of  the  two  females  ceased,  and  the  mistress  of  the 
laansion  approaching  him,  looked  on  his  face  and  person,  with  much  atten- 
tion, and,  as  it  seemed,  much  interest. 
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'  This,  tht»n,'  slie  said,  addressings  his  relative,  ^  is  the  child  of  thine  un- 
happy daughter  Magdalen  ;  and  him,  tlie  only  shoot  from  your  ancient  tree, 
you  are  willing  to  devote  to  the  Good  Cause.' 

<  Yes,  by  the  rood,^  answered  Magdalen  Graeme  in  her  usual  tone  of  re- 
solved determination, '  to  the  good  cause  I  devote  him,  flesh  and  fell,  sinew 
and  limb,  body  and  soul.' 

*  Thou  art  a  liappy  woman,  sister  Magdalen,'  answered  her  companion. 
*  that,  lifted  so  high  above  human  aflection  and  human  feeling,  thuu 
canst  bind  such  a  victim  to  the  horns  of  the  altar.  Had  I  been  called  to 
make  such  sacrifice — to  plunge  a  youth  so  young  and  fair  into  the  plots 
and  blood-thirsty  dealings  of  the  time,  not  the  patriarch  Abraham,  wIhii 
he  led  Isaac  up  the  mountain,  would  have  rendered  more  melancholy  nbe- 
diencc.' 

She  then  continued  to  look  at  Roland  with  a  mournful  aspect  of  compas- 
sion, until  the  intentness  of  h(?r  gaze  occasioned  his  colour  to  rise,  and  he 
was  about  to  move  out  of  its  influence,  when  he  was  stopped  by  his  grand- 
mother with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  divided  the  hair  upon  hh 
forehead,  which  was  now  crimscm  with  bashfulness,  while  she  added,  with  a 
mixture  of  proud  aflection  and  firm  resolution, — *  Ay,  look  at  him  well,  my 
sister,  for  on  a  fairer  face  thine  eye  never  rested.  I  too,  when  first  I  saw  him, 
felt  as  the  worldly  feel,  and  was  halfshnken  in  my  purpose.  But  no  wind 
can  tear  a  leaf  from  the  withered  tree  which  has  long  been  striptof  its  foliage, 
and  no  mere  human  casualty  can  awaken  the  mortal  feelintrs  which  have 
long  slept  in  the  calm  of  devotion.' 

While  the  old  woman  thus  spoke,  her  ninnner  gave  the  lie  to  her  asser- 
tions, for  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  while  she  aoded,  *  But  the  fair  and  the 
more  spotless  the  victim,  is  it  not,  niv  sister,  the  more  worthy  of  accept- 
ance .^'  J>he  seemed  glad  to  escape  from  the  sensations  which  agitated 
her,  and  instantly  added,  ^  He  will  escape,  my  sister — there  will  be  a  ram 
caught  in  the  thicket,  and  the  hand  of  our  revolted  brethren  shall  not  be  on 
the  youthful  Joseph.  Heaven  can  defend  hs  own  rights,  even  by  means  of 
babes  and  sncklinii-s,  of  women  and  beardless  boys.' 

*  Heaven  hath  left  us,'  said  the  other  female ;  *  for  our  sins  and  our  fa- 
thers' the  succours  of  the  blessed  saints  have  abandoned  this  accursed  land. 
We  mav  win  llie  crown  of  marivrdoin,  but  not  that  of  earthly  triumiih. 
One,  too,  whose  prudence  was  at  this  deep  crisis  so  indispensable,  has  been 
called  to  a  better  world.     The  Abbot  Eustatius  is  no  more.' 

*  May  his  soul  have  mercy,'  said  Macrdalen  (Jraeme,  *  and  may  Heaven, 
too,  have  mercy  upon  us,  who  linger  behind  in  this  bloody  land  !  His  losj. 
is  indeed  a  perilous  blow  to  our  enterprize ;  for  who  remains  behind  posses- 
sing his  far-fetched  experience,  his  self-devoted  zeal,  his  consummate  wis- 
dom, and  his  undaunted  courage  !  He  hath  fallen  with  the  church's  stand- 
ard in  his  hand,  but  God  will  raise  up  another  to  lift  the  blessed  banner. 
Whom  have  the  Chapter  elccied  in  liisVoora  ?' 

'  It  is  rumoured  no  one  of  the  (i'W  remaining  brethren  dare  accept  the 
office.  The  heretics  have  sworn  that  they  will  permit  no  future  election, 
and  will  heavily  punish  any  attempt  to  create  a  new  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's, 
Cutijuravcrunt  inter  sc  prineipes,  dircntrs,  Projiciamus  laqueos  e;w«.' 

*  Quo  usque  Domine — '  answered  Magdalen ;  *  this,  my  sister,  were  in- 
deed a  perilous  and  fatal  breach  in  our  band  ;  but  I  am  firm  in  my  belief, 
that  another  will  arise  in  the  place  of  him  so  untimely  removed.  Where  is 
thy  daughter  Catherine  ?' 

*  In  the  parlour,'  answered  the  matron, '  but '  She  looked  at  Roland  • 

Gra^me^  and  muttered  something  in  the  ear  of  her  friend. 
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*  Fear  it  not/  answered  Magdalen  Grsrae,  ^  it  is  both  lawful  and  neces- 
sary— fear  nothing  from  him — I  would  he  were  as  well  grounded  in  the 
faith  by  which  alone  comes  safety ,  as  he  is  free  from  thought,  deed,  or 
speech  of  villainy— therein  is  the  heretics'  discipline  to  be  commended, 
my  sister,  that  they  train  up  their  youth  in  strong  morality,  and  choke  up 
every  inlet  to  youthful  folly.' 

<  It  is  but  a  cleansing  of  the  outside  of  the  cup,'  answered  her  friend, 
^  a  whitening  of  the  sepulchre  ;  but  he  shall  see  Catherine,  since  you,  sister, 
judge  it  safe  and  meet. — Follow  us,  youth,'  she  added,  and  led  the  way 
from  the  apartment  with  her  friend.  These  were  the  only  words  which 
the  matron  had  addressed  to  Roland  Graeme,  who  obeyed  them  in  silence. 
As  they  paced  through  several  winding  passages  and  waste  apartments 
with  a  very  slow  step,  the  young  page  had  leisure  to  make  some  reflections 
on  his  situation, — ^reflections  of  a  nature  which  his  ardent  temper  consid- 
ered as  specially  disagreeable.  It  seemed  he  had  now  got  two  mistresses 
or  tutoresses,  instead  of  one,  both  elderly  women,  and  both  it  woidd  seem, 
in  league  to  direct  his  motions  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  plans  to  which  he  was  no  party.  This,  he  thought,  was 
too  much  ;  arguing  reasonably  enough,  that  whatever  right  his  grandmoth- 
er and  benefactress  had  to  guide  his  motions,  she  was  neither  entitled  to 
transfer  her  authority,  or  to  divide  it  with  another,  who  seemed  to  assume, 
without  ceremony,  Uie  same  tone  of  absolute  cojnmand  over  him. 

But  it  shall  not  long  continue  thus,  thought  Roland  ;  I  will  not  be  ail 
my  life  the  slave  of  a  woman's  whistle,  to  live  upon  her  exhibition,  go 
wiien  she  bids,  and  come  when  she  calls.  No,  by  Saint  Andrew  !  the 
hand  that  can  hold  the  lance,  is  above  the  control  of  the  distaff.  I  will 
li^ave  them  the  slipp'd  collar  in  their  hands  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  t 
lit  them  execute  their  own  devices  by  their  own  proper  force.  It  may 
»ave  them  both  from  a  peril,  for  I  guess  what  they  meditate  is  not  like  to 
orove  cither  safe  or  easy — ^the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  heresy  are  too  well 
rooted  to  be  grubbed  up  by  two  old  women. 

As  he  spoke  thus,  they  entered  a  low  room,  in  which  a  third  female  was 
^ated.     This  apartment  was  the  first  he  had  observed  in  the  mansion 

fiicb  was  furnished  wiih  moveable  seats,  and  with  a  wooden  table,  over 
viiich  was  laid  a  piece  of  tapestry.     A  carpet  was  spread  on  the  floor, 
ii'Te  was  a  fire-grate  in  the  chimney,  and,  in  brief,  the  apartment  had  the* 
ir  of  being  habitable  and  inhabited. 

But  Roland's,  eyes  found  better  employment  than  to  make  observations 
^Ji  the  accommodaticms  of  the  ch^ber ;  for  this  second  female  inhabitant 
^  the  mansion  seemed  something  very  different  from  any  thing  he  had  yet 
^'^n  there.  At  his  first  entry,  she  had  greeted  with  a  silent  and  low  obei- 
sance the  two  agec^  matrons,  then  glancing  her  eyes  towards  Roland,  she 
adjusted  a  veil  which  hung  back  over  her  shoulders,  so  as  to  bring  it  over 
her  face  ;  an  operation  which  she  performed  with  much  modesty,  but 
without  either  affected  haste  or  embarrassed  timidity. 

During  this  manoeuvre,  Roland  had  time  to  observe,  that  the  face  was 
ibat  of  a  girl  not  much  past  sixteen  apparently,  and  that  the  eyes  were  at 
once  soft  and  brilliant.  To  these  very  favourable  observations  was  added 
the  certainty,  that  the  fair  object  to  whom  they  referred,  possessed  an  excel- 
<*  nt  shape,  bordering  perhaps  on  embonpoint,  and  therefore  rather  that  of 
in  Hebe  than  of  a  Sylph,  but  beaatifuily  formed,  and  shewn  to  great  ad- 
vantage by  the  close  jacket  and  petticoat,  which  she  wore  after  a  foreign 
^s&hion,  the  last  not  quite  long  enough  absolutely  to  conceal  a  very  pretty 
loot,  which  rested  on  a  bar  of  the  table  at  which  she  sate ;  her  round  arnn- 
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and  taper  fingers  were  busily  employed  in  repairing  the  piece  of  tapestry 
which  was  spread  on  it,  whieh  exhibited  several  deplorable  fissures,  enough 
to  demand  tne  utmost  skill  of  the  most  expert  seamstress. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  was  by  stolen  glances  that  Roland  Graeme 
contrived  to  ascertain  these  interesting  particulars;  and  he  thought  he 
could  once  or  twice,  notwithstanding  the  texture  of  the  veil,  detect  the 
damsel  in  the  act  of  taking  similar  cognizance  of  his  own  person.  The 
matrons  in  the  meanwhile,  continued  their  separate  conversation,  eyeing 
from  time  to  time  the  young  people,  in  a  manner  which  left  Roland  in  no 
doubt  that  they  were  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  At  length  he  dis- 
tinctly heard  Magdalen  Grame  say  these  words :  <  Nay,  my  sister,  we  must 
give  them  opportunity  to  speak  together,  and  to  become  acquainted  ;  they 
must  be  personally  known  to  each  other,  or  how  shall  they  be  able  to  ex- 
ecute what  they  are  entrusted  with  ?' 

It  seemed  as  if  the  matron,  not  fully  satisfied  with  her  friend's  reason- 
ing, continued  to  offer  some  objections  ;  but  they  were  borne  down  by  her 
more  dictatorial  friend. 

*•  It  must  be  so,'  slie  said,  ^  my  dear  sister ;  let  us  therefore  go  forth  on 
the  balcony,  to  finish  our  conversation. — And  do  you,'  she  said,  addressing 
Roland  and  the  girl,  '  become  acquainted  with  each  other.' 

With  this  she  stepped  up  to  the  young  woman,  and,  raising  her  veil,  dis- 
covered features,  which,  whatever  might  be  their  ordinary  complexion, 
were  now  covered  with  a  universal  blush. 

<  Licitum  cit^^  said  Magdalen,  looking  at  the  other  matron. 

<  Vix  Ucitum^^  replied  the  other,  with  reluctant  and  hesitating  acquies- 
cence ;  and  again  adjusting  the  veil  of  the  blushing  girl,  she  dropped  it  so 

.  as  to  shade,  though  not  to  conceal  her  countenance,  and  whispered  to  her  in 
a  tone  loud  enough  for  the  page  to  hear,  <  Remember,  Catherine,  who  thou 
art,  and  for  what  destined.' 

The  matron  then  retreated  with  Magdalen  Graeme  through  one  of  the 
casements  of  the  apartment,  that  opened  on  a  large  broad  balcony,  which, 
with  its  ponderous  balustrade,  had  once  run  along  the  whole  south  front  of 
the  building  which  faced  to  the  brook,  and  formed  a  pleasant  and  commo- 
dious walk  in  the  open  air.  It  was  now  in  some  places  deprived  of  the  bal- 
ustrade, in  others  broken  and  narrowed ;  but,  ruinous  as  it  was,  could  still 
be  used  as  a  pleasant  promenade.  Here  then  walked  the  two  ancient  dames, 
busied  in  their  private  conversation ;  yet  not  so  much  so,  but  what  Roland 
could  observe  the  matrons,  as  their  thin  forms  darkened  the  casement  in 
passing  or  repassing  before  it,  dart  a  glance  into  the  apaftment  to  see  how 
matters  were  going  on  there. 
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CHAPTER  XJ. 

Life  hath  iU  May,  and  all  is  mirthful  then  : 

The  woodfl  are  vocal  and  the  flowers  all  odour ; 

Its  very  blast  hath  mirth  in^ — and  the  maidens, 

The  while  they  don  their  cloaks  to  skreeo  their  kirtles, 

Lavgh  at  the  rain  that  wets  theift. 

OLD   PLAT. 

Catrrrine  was  at  the  happy  age  of  innocence  and  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
when,  after  the  first  moment  of  embarrassment  was  over,  a  situation  of  awk- 
wardness like  that  in  which  she  was  suddenly  left  to  make  acquaintance 
with  a  handsome  youth,  not  even  known  to  her  by  name,  struck  her,  in 
spite  of  herself,  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view.  She  bent  her  beautiful  eyes 
upon  the  work  with  which  she  was  busied,  and  with  infinite  gravity  sate  oiU 
the  two  first  turns  of  the  matrons  upon  the  balcony ;  but  then  glancing  her 
deep  blue  eye  a  little  towards  Roland,  and  observing  the  embarrassment  un- 
der which  he  laboured,  now  shifting  on  his  chair,  and  now  dangling  his  cap, 
the  whole  man  evincing  that  he  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  how  to  open  the 
conversation,  she  could  keep  her  composure  no  longer,  but  after  a  vain  strug- 
gle broke  out  into  a  sincere,  though  a  very  involuntary  fit  of  laughing,  so 
richly  accompanied  by  the  laughter  of  her  merry  eyes^  which  actually  glan- 
ced through  the  tears  which  the  eifoit  filled  them  with,  and  by  the  waving 
of  her  rich  tresses,  that  the  goddess  ofsmile^  herself  never  looked  more  love- 
ly than  Catherine  at  that  moment.  A  court  page  would  not  have  left  her 
long  alone  in  her  mirth  ;  but  Roland  was  country-bred,  and,  besides,  hav- 
ing some  conceit,  as  well  as  bash  fulness,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was 
himself  the  object  of  her  ii>extinguishable  laughter.  His  endeavours  to 
sympathize  with  Catherine,  therefore,  could  carry  him  no  further  than  into 
a  forced  giggle,  which  had  more  of  displeasure  than  of  mirth  in  it,  and  which 
so  much  enhanced  that  of  the  girl,  that  it  seemed  to  render  it  impossible  for 
her  ever  to  bring  her  laughter  to  an  end,  with  whatever  anxious  pains  she 
laboured  to  do  so.  For  every  one  has  felt  that  when  a  paroxysm  of  laugh- 
^t  has  seized  him,  at  a  misbecoming  time  and  place,  the  efforts  which  he 
makes  to  suppress  it,  nay,  the  very  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  giving  way 
to  it,  tends  only  to  augment  and  prolong  the  irresistible  impulse. 

It  was  undoubtedly  lucky  for  Catherine,  as  well  as  for  Roland,  that  the 
latter  did  not  share  in  tlie  excessive  mirth  of  the  former.  For  seated  as  she 
was,  with  her  back  to  the  casement,  Catherine  could  easily  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  the  two  matrons  during  the  course,  of  their  promenade;  where- 
as Gr£eme  was  so  plabed,  with  his  side  to  the  window,  that  his  mirth,  had 
he  shared  that  of  his  companion,  would  have  been  instantly  visible,  and 
could  not  have  failed  to  give  ofience  to  the  personages  in  question.  He 
«6ate,  however,  with  some  impatience,  until  Catherine  had  exhausted  either 
^er  power  or  her  desire  of  laughing,  and  was  returning  with  good  grace  to 
the  exercise  of  her  needle,  and  then  he  observed  with  some  dryness,  that 
^  there  seemed  no  great  occasion  to  recommend  to  them  to  improve  their 
acquaintance,  it  seemed  that  they  were  already  tolerably  familisuf ' 

Catherine  had  an  extreme  desire  to  set  off  upon  a  fresh  score,  but  she  re  • 
pressed  it  strongly,  and  fixing  lier  eyes  on  her  work,  replied  by  asking  his 
pardon,  and  promising  to  avoid  future  ofience. 

Hohind  bad  sense  enough  to  feci  that  nn  air  of  offended  dignity  was  very 
much  misplaced,  and  that  it  was  with  a  very  different  bearing  he  ought  to 
in«^t  the  deep  blue  eyes  which  had  borne  such  a  hearty  burthen  in  the  laugh- 
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.  ing  scene.  He  tried,  therefore,  to  extricate  himself  as  %vell  as  he  could 
from  his  blunder,  by  assuming  a  tone  of  correspondent  gaiety,  and  request- 
ing to  know  of  the  nymph,  *  how  it  was  her  pleasure  that  they  should  pro* 
ceed  in  improving  the  acquaintance  which  had  commenced  so  merrily.' 

*  That,'  she  said,'  ^  you  must  yoiirself  discover ;  perhaps  I  have  gone  a 
step  too.  far  in  opening  our  interview.' 

^  Suppose,'  said  Roland  Graeme,  ^  we  should  begin  as  in  a  tale-book,  by 
asking  each  other's  names  and  histories.' 

*  It  is  right  well  imagined,'  said  Catherine,  *  and  shews  an  argute  judg- 
ment. Do  you  begin,  and  I  will  listen,  and  only  put  in  a  question  or  two 
at  the  dark  parts  of  the  story.  Come,  unfold  then  your  name  and  history, 
my  new  acquaintance.' 

^  I  am  call  Roland  Graeme,  and  that  tall  old  woman  is  ray  grandmother.' 

^  And  your  tutoress — good — who  are  your  parents  ?* 

'  They  are  both  dead,' replied  Roland. 

'  Ay,  but  who  were  they  ?  you  had  parents,  I  presume  ?' 

^  1  suppose  so,^  said  Roland,  <  But  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn  much 
of  their  history.  My  father  was  a  Scottish  knight,  who  died  gallantly  in 
his  stirrups — my  mother  was  a  Graeme  of  Heather-Gill,  in  the  Debateable 
Land — most  of  her  family  were  killed  when  the  Debateable  country  was 
burned  by  Lord  Maxwell  and  Herries  of  Caeriaverock.' 

<  Is  it  long  ago  ?'  said  the  damsel. 

*  Before  1  was  bom,'  answered  the  page. 

^  That  must  be  a  terrible  while  since,'  said  she,  shaking  her  head  grave- 
ly ;  ^  look  you,  I  cannot  weep  for  them.' 

^  It  needs  not,'  said  the  youth,  ^  they  fell  with  honour.' 
.  <  So  much  for  your  lineage,  fair  sir,'  replied  his  companion,  ^  of  whom 
I  like  the  living  specimen  (a  glance  at  the  casement)  far  more  than  those 
that  are  dead.  Your  much  honoured  grandmother  looks  as  if  she  could 
make  one  weep  in  sad  earnest.  And  now,  fair  sir,  for  your  own  person — 
if  you  tell  not  the  tale  faster,  it  will  be  cut  short  in  the  middle ;  Mother 
Bridget  pauses  longer  and  longer  e\e:ry  time  she  passes  the  window,  and 
with  her  there  is  as  little  mirth  as  in  the  grave  of  your  ancestors.' 

^  My  tale  is  soon  told — I  was  introduced  into  the  Castle  of  Avenel  to  be 
page  to  the  lady  of  the  mansion.' 

<  She  is  a  strict  Huguenot,  is  she  not  ?'  said  the  little  maiden. 

'  As  strict  as  Calvin  himself.  But  my  grandmother  can  play  the  puritan 
when  it  suits  her  purpose,  and  she  had  some  plan  of  her  own  for  quartering 
me  in  the  Castle—it  would  have  failed,  however,  after  we  had  remained 
several  weeks  at  the  hamlet,  but  for  an  unexpected  master  of  ceremo^ 
nies ' 

^  And  who  was  that  ?'  said  the  girl. 

<  A  large  black  dog.  Wolf  by  name,  who  brought  me  into  the  castle  one 
day  in  his  mouth,  like  a  hurt  wild-duck,  and  presented  me  to  the  lady.'         < 

^  A  most  respectable  introduction  truly,'  said  Catherine,  ^  and  what 
might  you  learn  at  this  same  castle  ?  I  love  dearly  to  know  what  my  ac- 
quaintanr£S  can  do  at  need.' 

<  To  fly  a  hawk,  hollow  to  a  hound,  back  a  horse,  and  wield  lance,  bow, 
and  brand.' 

<  And  to  boast  of  all  this  when  you  have  learned  it,'  said  Catherine, 
<  which,  in  France  at  least,  is  the  surest  accomplishment  of  a  page.  But 
proceed,  fair  sir ;  how  came  your  Huguenot  lord  and  your  no  less  Hugue- 
not lady  to  receive  and  keep  in  the  family  so  perilous  a  person  as  a  Catho- 
lic page  ?' 
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*  Because  they  knew  not  that  part  of  my  history,  which  from  a  child  I 
had  been  taught  to  keep  secret — and  because  ray  grandniaine's  former  zeal- 
ous attendance  on  their  heretic  chaplain,  had  laid  all  this  suspicion  to  sleep, 
most  fair  Calipolis/  said  the  page ;  and  in  so  saying  edged  his  chair  towards 
the  seat  of  the  fair  querist. 

*  Nay,  but  keep. your  distance,  most  gallant  sir,'  answered  the  blue-eyed 
mtiiden,  '  for,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  these  reverend  ladies  will  soon  inter- 
nipt  our  amicable  conference,  if  the  acquaintance  they  recommend  shall 
seem  to  proceed  beyond  a  certain  point — so,  fair  sir,  be  pleased  to  abide  by 
your  station,  and  reply  to  my  questions.  By  what  achievements  did  you 
prove  the  qualities  of  a  page,  which  you  had  thus  happily  acquired  ?' 

Roland,  who  began  to  enter  into  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  damsel's  con- 
versation, replied  to  her  with  becoming  spirit. 

^  In  no  feat,  fair  gentlewoman,  was  I  found  inexpert,  wherein  there  was 
mischief  implied.  I  shot  swans,  hunted  cats,  frightened  serving-women, 
chiised  the  deer,  and  robbed  the  orchard.  I  say  nothing  of  tormenting  the 
chaplain  in  various  ways,  for  that  was  my  duty  as  a  good  Catholic' 

MNow,  as  I  am  a  gentlewoman,'  said  Catherine,  '  I  think  these  heretics 
have  done  Catholic  penance  in  entertaining  so  all-accomplished  a  serving- 
man.  And  what,  fair  sir,  might  have  been  the  unhappy  event  which  de- 
prived them  of  an  inmate  so  altogether  estimable  ?' 

*  Truly,  fair  gentlewoman,'  answered  the  youth,  'your  real  proverb  says 
that  the  longest  lane  will  have  a  turning;  and  mine  was  more — it  was,  in 
dne,  a  turning  off,' 

*  Good  I'  said  the  merry  young  maiden,  *  it  is  an  apt  play  on  the  word — 
and  what  occasion  was  taken  for  so  important  a  catastrophe  ? — Nay,  start 
Dot  for  my  learning,  I  do  know  the  schools — in  plain  phrase,  why  were  you 
«nt  from  service  ?' 

The  page  shrugged  his  shoulders  while  be  replied, 

*  A  short  tale  is  soon  told — and  a  short  horse  soon  curried. — I  made  the 
I'ilconer's  boy  taste  of  my  switch — the  falconer  threatened  to  make  me 
brook  his  cudgel — ^lie  is  a  kindly  clown  as  well  as  a  stout,  and  I  would 
rather  have  been  cudgelled  by  him  than  any  man  in  Christendom  to  chuse 
--but  I  knew  not  his  qualities  as  then — so  I  threatened  to  make  him  brook 
the  stab,  and  my  lady  made  me  brook  the  '  Begone ;'  so  adieu  to  the  page's 
clficf  and  the  fair  Castle  of  A  venel. — I  had  not  travelled  far  before  1  met 
oiy  venerable  parent — And  so  tell  your  tale,  fair  gentlewoman,  for  mine  is 
done.' 

'  A  happy  grandmother,'  said  the  maiden,  <  who  had  the  luck  to  find  the 
stray  page  just  when  his  mistress  had  slipped  his  leash,  and  a  most  lucky 
page  that  has  jumped  at  once  from  a  page  to  a  gentleman-usher.' 

*  All  this  is  nothing  of  your  histoiy,'  answered  Roland  Graeme,  who  be- 
gan to  be  much  interested  in  the  congenial  vivacity  of  this  facetious  young 
gentlewoman, — *  tale  for  tale,  is  fellow-traveller's  justice.' 

'  Wait  till  we  are  fellow-travellers  then,'  replied  Catherine. 

^  ^<ay,  you  escape  me  not  so,'  said  the  page;  '  if  you  deal  not  justly  by 
°>e,  I  will  call  out  to  Dame  Bridget,  or  whatever  your  dame  be  called,  and 
pr(x:laim  you  for  a  cheat.'  . 

'  You  shall  not  need/  answered  the  maiden — ^  my  history  is  the  counter^ 
part  of  your  own ;  the  same  words  might  almost  serve,  change  but  dress 
^d  name.     1  am  called  Catherine  Seyton,  and  I  am  an  orphan.' 

^  Have  your  parents  long  been  dead  ?' 
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<  That  is  the  only  question/  said  she,  throwing  down  her  tine  eyes  with  a 
sudden  expression  of  sorrow,  '  that  is  the  only  question  I  cannot  laugh  at.' 

^  And  Dame  Bridget  is  your  grandmother  ?' 

The  sudden  cloud  passed  away  like  that  which  crosses  for  an  instant  the 
summer  sun,  and  she  answered,  with  her  usual  lively  expression,  '  Wc»rs« 
by  twenty  degrees — Dame  Bridget  is  my  maiden  aunt.' 

^  Over  gods  forbode  !'  said  Roland — ^  alas  !  that  you  have  such  a  tale  to 
tell  !  and  what  horror  comes  next  ?' 

'  Your  own  history  exactly.     I  was  taken  upon  trial  for  service* 

^  And  turned  off  for  pinching  the  duenna,  or  affronting  ray  lady's  waiting- 
woman  ?' 

*  Nay,  our  history  varies  there,'  said  the  damsel — ^  Our  mistress  broke 
np  house  or  had  her  house  broke  up,  which  b  the  same  thing,  and  I  am  a 
free  woman  of  the  forest.' 

'  And  lam  as  glad  of  it  as  if  any  one  had  Imed  my  doublet  with  cloth  of 
gold,'  said  the  youth. 

<  I  thank  you  for  your  mirth,'  said  she,  '  but  the  matter  is  not  like  to 
concern  you.' 

*  Nay,  but  say  on,'  said  the  page,  'for  you  will  be  presently  iutemipted ; 
the  two  good  dames  have  been  soaring  yonder  on  the  balcony,  like  two  old 
hooded  crows,  and  their  croak  grows  hoarser  as  night  comes  on  ;  they  will 
wing  to  roost  presently. — ^This  mistress  of  yours,  fair  gentlewoman,  who 
was  she,  in  God's  name  ?' 

'  O,  she  has  a  fair  name  in  the  world,'  replied  Catherine  Seyton.  *  Few 
ladies  kept  a  fairer  house,  or  held  more  gentlewomen  in  her  household ;  my 
aunt  Bridget  was  one  of  her  house-keepers.  We  never  saw  her  blessed 
/ace  to  be  sure,  but  we  heard  enough  of  her  ;  were  up  early  and  down  late, 
and  were  kept  to  long  prayers  and  light  food.' 

'  Out  upon  the  penurious  beldame  !'  said  the  page. 

^  For  Heaven's  sake,  blaspheme  not,'  said  the  girl,  with  an  expression  of 
fear. — <  God  pardon  us  both  !  I  meant  no  harm.  I  speak  of  our  blessed 
Saint  Catherine  of  Sienna ! — May  God  forgive  me  that  I  .spoke  so  lightly, 
and  made  you  do  a  great  sin  and  a  great  blasphemy.  This  was  her  nunne- 
ry, in  which  there  were  twelve  nuns  andvin  abbess.  My  aunt  was  the  ab- 
bess till  the  heretics  turned  all  adrift.' 

^  And  where  are  your  companions  ?'  asked  the  youth. 

<  With  the  last  year's  snow,'  answered  the  maiden;  ^  east,  north,  south, 
and  west — some  to  France,  some  to  Flanders,  some,  I.  fear,  into  the  world 
and  its  pleasures.  We  have  got  permission  to  remain,  or  rather  our  re- 
maining has  been  connived  at,  for  my  aunt  has  great  relations  among  the 
Kerrs,  and  they  have  threatened  a  death-leud  if  any  one  touches  us ;  and 
bow  and  spear  are  the  best  warrant  in  these  times.' 

*  Nay,  then,  you  sit  under  a  sure  shadow,'  said  the  youth ;  '  and  I  sup- 
pose you  wept  yourself  blind  when  Saint  Catherine  broke  up  house-keeping, 
before  you  had  taken  arles  in  her  service  ?' 

'  Hush  !  for  Heaven's  sake,'  said  the  damsel,  crossing  herself,  ^  no  more 
of  that ;  but  I  have  not  quite  cried  my  eyes  out,'  said  she,  turning  them  up- 
on him,  and  instantly  again  bending  them  upon  her  work.  It  was  one  of 
those  glances  which  would  require  the  threefold  plate  of  brass  around  the 
heart,  more  than  it  is  needed  by  the  mariners,  to  whom  Horace  recomtneuds 
it.     Our  yovthful  page  bad  no  defence  whatever  to  offer. 

'  What  say  you,  Catherine,'  he  said,  ^  if  we  two,  thus  strangely  turned  out 
of  service  at  the  same  time,  should  give  our  two  most  venerable  duennas  the 
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torch  to  holdy  while  ve  walk  a  merry  measure  with  each  other  over  the 
floor  of  this  weary  world  ?' 

'  A  goodly  proposal  truly/  said  Catherine,  ^  and  worthy  the  mad-cap 
brain  of  a  discarded  page ! — And  what  shifts  does  your  worship  propose  we 
should  live  by  ? — by  singing  ballads,  cutting  purses,  or  swaggering  on  the 
highway?  for  there,  I  think,  you  would  find  yoor  most  productive  ex- 
chequer/ 

'  Chuse,  you  proud  peat,^  said  the  page,  drawing  off  in  huge  disdain  at 
the  calm  and  unembarrassed  ridicule  with  which  his  wild  proposal  was  re- 
ceived. And  as  he  spoke  the  words,  the  casement  was  again  darkened  by 
the  forms  of  the  matrons — it  opened,  and  admitted  Magdalen  Graeme  and 
fhe  Mother  Abbess,  so  we  must  now  style  her,  into  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER  Xll. 

Xaj,  hear  me,  brotlier — 1  am  elder,  wisci-, 
And  holier  than  thou — And  uge,  and  wisdom, 
And  holiness,  have  peremptory  claima, 
And  will  be  listened  to. — 

OLD  PLAT. 

When  the  matrons  re-entered,  and  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  whtcli 
we  have  detailed  in  the  last  chapter,  Dame  Magdalen  Graeme  thus  addressed 
ber  grandson  and  his  pretty  companion  :  '  Have  you  spoke  together,  my  - 
children  ? — Have  you  become  known  to  each  other  as  fellow-travellers  on 
the  same  dark  and  dubious  road,  whom  chance  hath  brought  together,  and 
who  study  te  learn  the  tempers  and  dispositions  of  those  by  whom  their  per- 
ils are  to  be  shared  ?^ 

It  was  seldom  the  light-hearted  Catherine  could  suppress  a  jest,  so  that 
she  often  spoke  when  she  would  have  acted  more  wisely  in  holding  her 
peace. 

^  Your  grandson  admires  the  join-ney  which  you  propose  so  very  greatly » 
that  he  was  even  now  preparing  for  setting  out  upon  it  instantly.' 

*•  This  is  to  be  too  forward,  Roland,'  said  the  dame,  addressing  him,  ^  as 
}esterday  you  were  over  slack-r-the  just  mean  lies  in  obedience,  which  both 
«7)it8  for  the  signal  to  start,  and  obeys  it  when  given. — But  once  again,  my 
<^hildren,  have  you  so  perused  each  other's  countenances,  that  when  you 
meet,  in  whatever  disguise  the  times  may  impose  upon  you,  you  may  re- 
co(rnize  each  in  the  other  the  secret  agent  of  the  mighty  work  in  which  you 
ire  to  be  leagued  ? — Look  at  each  other,  know  each  line  and  lineament  of 
^ch  other^s  countenance.  Learn  to  distinguish  by  the  step,  by  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  by  the  motion  of  the  hand,  by  the  glance  of  the  eye,  the  part- 
ner whom  Heaven  hath  sent  to  aid  in  working  its  will. — Wilt  thou  know 
that  maiden,  whensoever  or  wheresoever  you  shaU  again  meet  her^  my  Ro- 
land Graeme  ?^ 

As  readily  as  truly  did  Roland  answer  in  the  affirmative.  ^  And  thou, 
toy  da]»;hter,  wih  thou  again  reniember  the  features  of  this  youth  ?' 

^  Tnuy^  mother/  replied  Catherine  Seyton^  ^  I  have  not  seen  so  many 
i&en  of  late,  that  I  should  immediately  forget  your  grandson,  though  I  mark 
not  much  about  him  that  is  deserving  of  special  remembrance.' 
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<  Join  hands  then,  my  children,'  said  Magdalen  Graeme ;  but,  in  saying 
so,  was  interrupted  by  her  companion,  whose  conventual  prejudices  had 
bwn  gradually  giving  her  more  and  more  uneasiness,  and  who  could  re- 
main acquiescent  no  longer. 

*  Nay,  my  good  sister,  you  forget,'  said  she  to  Magdalen,  *  Catherine  is 
the  betrothed  bride  of  Heaven — ^these  intimacies  cannot  be.' 

*  It  is  the  cause  of  Heaven  that  I  command  them  to  embrace,'  said  Magr. 
dalen,  with  the  full  force  of  her  powerful  voice ;  *  the  end,  sistei,  sanctifies 
the  means  we  must  use.' 

*  They  call  me  Lady  Abbess,  or  Mother  at  the  least,  who  address  me,' 
said  Dame  Bridget,  drawing  herself  up,  as  if  offended  at  her  friend's  au- 
thoritative manner — ^  the  Lady  of  HeathergUl  forgets  that  she  speaivs  to 
the  Abbess  of  St.  Catherine.' 

^  When  I  was  what  you  call  me,'  said  Magdalen,  ^  you  indeed  were  the 
Abbess  of  St.  Catherine  :  but  both  names  are  now  gone,  with  all  the  rank 
that  the  world  and  that  the  church  gave  to  them ;  and  we  are  now,  to  the 
eye  of  human  judgment,  two  poor,  despised,  oppressed  women,  dragging 
our  dishonoured  old  age  to  a  humble  grave.  But  what  are  we  in  the  eye  of 
heaven  ? — Ministers,  sent  forth  to  work  His  Will, — in  whose  weakness 
the  strength  of  the  church  shall  be  manifested — before  whom  shall  be  hum- 
bled the  wisdom  of  Murray,  and  the  dark  strength  of  Morton. — And  to 
such  wouldst  thou  apply  the  narrow  rules  of  thy  cloistered  seclusion  ? — or, 
liast  thou  forgotten  the  order  which  I  shewed  thee  fi'om  thy  Superior,  sub- 
jecting thee  to  me  in  these  matters  ?' 

<  On  thy  head,  then,  be  the  scandal  and  the  sin,'  said  the  Abbess,  sul- 
lenly. 

<  On  mine  be  they  both,'  said  Magdalen.  ^  I  say,  embrace  each  otherj 
"my  children.' 

But  Cath^ine,  aware,  perhaps,  how  the  dispute  was  likely  to  terminate 
had  escaped  from  the  apartment,  and  so  disappointed  the  grandson,  at  least, 
as  much  as  the  old  matron. 

'  She  is  gone,'  said  the  Abbess,  ^  to  provide  some  little  refreshment  But 
it  will  have  little  savour  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  world ;  foi  I,  at  least, 
cannot  dispense  with  the  rules  to  which  1  am  vowed,  because  it  is  the  will 
of  wicked  men  to  break  down  the  sanctuary  in  which  they  wont  to  be  ob- 
served.' 

*  It  is  well,  my  sister,'  replied  Magdalen,  <  to  pay  each  even  the  small- 
est t3rthcs  of  mint  and  cummin  which  the  church  demands,  and  I  blame 
not  thy  scrupulous  observance  of  the  rules  of  thine  order.  But  they  were 
established  by  the  church,  and  for  the  church's  benefit :  and  reason  it  is 
that  they  should  give  way  when  the  salvation  of  the  church  herself  is  at 
stake.' 

The  Abbess  made  no  reply. 

One  more  acquainted  i;»ith  human  nature  than  the  inexperienced 'page, 
might  have  found  amusement  in  comparing  the  different  kinds  of  fanaticism 
which  these  two  females  exhibited. 

The  Abbess — timed,  narrow-minded,  and  discontented,  clung  to  ancient 
usages  and  pretensions  which  were  ended  by  the  Reformation ;  and  was  in 
adversity,  as  she  bad  been  in  prosperity,  scrupulous,  weak-spirited,  and  big- 
otted.  While  the  fiery  and  more  lofty  spirit  of  her  companion  suggested 
a  wider  field  of  effort,  and  would  not  b^  limited  by  ordinary  rules  in  the 
extraordinary  schemes  which  were  suggested  by  her  bold  and  irregular  im- 
agination. But  Roland  Graeme,  instead  of  tracing  these  peculiarities  of 
diaracter  in  the  two  old  dames^  only  waited  with  great  anxiety  for  the 
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rerurn  of  Catherine,  expecting  probably  that  the  proposal  of  the  fraternal 
embrace  would  be  renewed^  as  his  grandmother  seemed  disposed  to  carry 
matters  with  a  high  hand. 

His  expectations  or  hopes^if  we  may  call  them  so,  were,  however,  disap- 
pointed ;  for,  when  Catherine  re-entered  on  the  summons  of  the  Abbess, 
•iiui  placed  on  the  table  an  ear  them  pitcher  of  water,  and  four  wooden  plat- 
ters, with  cups  of  the  same  materials,  the  Dame  of  Heathergill,  satisfied 
with  the  arbitrary  mode  in  which  she  had  borne  down  the  opposition  of 
the  Abbess,  pursued  her  victory  no  farther — a  moderation  for  which  her 
^randsim,  in  his  heart,  returned  her  but  slender  thanks. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Catherine  continued  to  place  upon  the  table  the  slen- 
der preparations  for  the  meal  of  a  reclu^,  which  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  cole-wort,  boiled  and  served  up  in  an  earthern  platter,  having  no  better 
seasoning  than  a  little  salt,  and  no  better  accompaniment  than  some  coarse 
barley  bread  in  very  moderate  quantity.  The  water-pitcher,  already  ihen- 
lioiied,  furnished  the  only  beverage.  After  a  Latin  grace,  delivered  by  the 
Abbess,  the  guests  sat  down  to  their  spare  entertainment.  The  simplicity 
of  the  fare  appeared  to  produce  no  distaste  in  the  females,  who  ate  of  it 
moderately,  but  with  the  usual  appearance  of  appetite.  But  Roland 
<rrrfme  bad  been  used  to  better  cheer.  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,  who  af- 
fected even  an  unusual  degree  of  nobleness  in  his  house-keeping,  maintain- 
ed it  in  a  style  of  genial  hospitality,  which  rivalled  that  of  the  Northern 
Karons  of  England.  He  might  think,  perhaps,  that  by  so  doing,  he  acted 
\  et  more  completely  the  part  for  which  he  was  not  born — ^that  of  a  great 
liaron  and  a  leader.  Two  bullocks,  and  six  sheep  weekly  were  the  allow- 
<iiice  when  the  Baron  was  at  home,  and  did  not  greatly  dimtpish  during  his 
alnence.  A  boll  of  malt  was  weekly  brewed  into  ale,  which  was  used  by 
ilip  house  at  discretion.  Bread  was  baked  in  proportion  for  the  consump- 
'iun  of  his  domestics  and  retainers,  and  in  this  scene  of  plenty  had  Roland 
^ra^rne  now  lived  for  several  years.  It  formed  a  bad  introduction  to  luke- 
wirni  greens  and  spring  water ;  and  probably  his  countenance  indicated 
s^Hoe  sense  of  the  difference,  for  the  Abbess  observed,  ^  It  would  seem,  my  son, 
ihat  the  tables  of  the  heretic  Baron,  whom  you  have  so  long  followed,  are 
(Ttore  daintily  furnished  than  those  of  the  suffering  daughters  of  the  church  ^ 
rmd  yetf  not  upon  the  most  solemn  nights  of  festival,  when  the  nuns  were 
permited  to  eat  their  portion  at  mine  own  table,  did  I  consider  the  cates 
^>bicli  were  then  served  up,  as  half  so  delicious  as  these  vegetables  and  this 
vater  on  which  I  prefer  to  feed,  rather  than  do  aught  which  may  derogate 
fruni  the  strictness  of  my  vow.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  the  mistress  of 
Ills  house  made  it  a  house  of  feasting,  when  days  of  darkness  and  of  af- 
diction  were  hanging  over  the  Holy  Church,  of  which  I  am  an  unworthy 
Dieraber.' 

^  Weil  bast  thou  said,  my  sister,^  replied  Magdalen  Gramme ;  '  but  now 
it  Is  not  only  time  to  suffer  in  the  good  cause,  but  to  act  in  it.  And  since 
our  pilgrim's  meal  is  finbhed,  let  us  go  apart  to  prepare  for  our  journey  of 
tfi-moxrowj  and  to  advise  on  the  roapner  in  which  these  children  shall  be 
<^ii ployed,  and  what  measures  we  can  adopt  to  supply  their  thoughtlessness 
^iKl  lack  of  discretion.' 

iSot withstanding  his  different  cheer,  the  heart  of  Roland  Graeme  bounded 
>ii?)i  at  this  proposal,  which  he  doubted  not  would  lead  to  another  tete-or 
i'  ff  betwixt  him  and  the  pretty  novice.  But  he  was  mistaken.  Catherine, 
it  would  seem,  had  no  mind  so  far  to  indulge  him  ;  for,  moved  either  by 
(i^licdcy  or  caprice,  or  some  of  those  indescribable  shades  betwixt  the  one 
J nU  the  other,  with  which  women  love  to  teaze,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
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captivate  the  ruder  sex,  she  reminded  the  Abbess  that  it  was  necessary  she 
should  retire  for  an  hoor  before  vespers ;  and,  receiving  the  ready  and  ap- 
proving nod  of  her  Superiour,  she  arose  to  withdraw.  But,  before  leaving 
the  apartment,  she  made  obeisance  to  the  matrons,  bending  herself  till  her 
bands  touched  her  knees,  and  then  made  a  slighter  reverence  to  Roland, 
which  consisted  in  a  slight  bend  of  the  body,  and  gentle  depression  of  the 
head.  This  she  performed  very  demurely ;  but  the  party  on  whom  the 
salutation  was  conferred,  thought  he  could  discern  in  her  manner  an  arch 
and  mischievous  exultation  over  his  secret  disappointment. — The  devil  take 
the  saucy  girl,  he  thought  in  his  heart,  though  the  presence  of  the  Abbess 
should  have  repressed  all  such  profane  imaginafions, — she  is  as  hard-heart- 
ed as  the  langhing  hysena  that  the  story-b(M>ks  tell  of-*«he  has  a  mind  that 
I  shall  not  forget  her  this  night  at  least. 

The  matrons  now  retired  also,  giving  the  pace  to  understand  that  he  was 
on  no  account  to  stir  from  the  convent,  or  to  shew  himself  at  the  windows^ 
the  Abbess  expressing  as  a  reason,  the  readiness  with  which  the  rude  here- 
tics caught  at  every  occasion  of  scandalizing  the  religious  orders. 

^  This  is  worse  than  the  rigour  of  Mr.  Henry  Warden  himself,'  said  the 
page,  when  he  was  left  alone ;  ^  for,  to  do  him  justice,  however  strict  in  re- 

Suiring  the  most  rigid  attention  during  the  time  of  his  homilies,  he  left  us  to 
le  freedom  of  our  own  wilts  afterwards — ay,  and  would  take  a  share  in  our 
pastimes  too,  if  he  thought  them  entirely  innocent.  But  these  old  women 
are  utterly  wrapt  up  in  gloom,  mystery,  and  sdf-denial. — Well  then — if  I 
must  neither  stir  out  of  the  gate  nor  look  out  at  window,  I  will  at  least  see 
what  the  inside  of  the  house  contains  that  may  help  to  pass  away  one's 
time — peradventure^  I  may  light  on  that  blue-eyed  laugher  in  some  comer 
or  other.' 

Going,  therefore,  out  of  the  chamber  by  the  entrance  opposite  to  that 
through  which  the  two  matrons  had  departed,  for  it  may  be  readily  suppos- 
ed he  had  no  desire  to  intrude  on  their  privacy,  he  wandered  from  one 
chamber  to  another,  through  the  deserted  edifice,  seeking,  with  boyish  ea- 
gemeu,  some  source  of  interest  or  amusement.  Here  he  passed  through  a 
long  gallery,  opening  on  either  hand  into  the  little  cells  of  the  nuns,  all  de- 
serted, and  deprived  of  the  few  trifling  articles  of  furniture  which  the  rules 
of  the  order  admitted. 

The  birds  are  flown,  thought  the  page ;  but  whether  they  will  find  them- 
selves worse  ofl'in  the  open  air  than  in  these  damp  narrow  cages,  I  leave  my 
Lady  Abbess  and  my  venerable  relative  to  settle  betwixt  them.  I  think  the 
lark  which  they  have  left  behind  them,  would  like  best  to  sing  under  God's 
free  sky. 

A  winding  stair,  strait  and  narrow,  as  if  to  remind  the  nuns  of  their  duties 
of  fast  and  maceration,  led  down  to  a  lower  suite  of  apartments,  which  oc- 
cupiM  the  ground  story  of  the  house.  These  rooms  were  even  more 
ruinous  than  those  which  he  had  led ;  for,  having  encountered  the  first  fury 
of  the  assailants  by  whom  the  nunnery  had  been  wasted,  the  windows  had 
been  dashed  in,  the  doors  broken  down,  and  even  the  partitions  betwixt  the 
apartments,  in  some  places,  destroyed.  As  he  thus  stalked  from  desolation 
to  desolation,  and  began  to  think  of  returning  from  so  uninteresting  a  re* 
search  to  the  chamber  which  he  had  left,  be  was  surprised  to  hear  the  low  of 
a  cow  very  close  to  him.  The  sound  was  so  unexpected  at  the  time  and 
place,  that  Roland  Graeme  started  as  if  it  had  been  the  voice  of  a  lion,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  his  dagger,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  light  and  lovely 
form  of  Catherine  Seyton  presented  itself  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  from 
which  the  sound  had  issued. 
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<  Good  even  to  you,  valiant  champion  P  said  she ;  '  since  the  days  of  Ouy 
of  Warwick,  never  was  one  more  worthy  to  encounter  a  dun  cow.' 

<  Cow  ?'  said  Roland  Grseme,  ^  by  my  faith,  I  thought  it  had  been  the 
devil  that  roared  so  near  me-— who  ever  heard  of  a  convent  containing  a 
cow-house  ?' 

<  Cow  and  calf  may  come  hither  now,'  answered  Catherine,  <  for  we  have 
no  means  to  keep  out  either.  But  I  advise  you,  kind  sir,  to  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  you  came.' 

<  Not  till  I  see  your  charge,  fair  sister,'  answered  Roland,  and  made  his 
way  into  the  apaitroent  in  spite  of  the  half  serious,  half  kughing  remon- 
strance of  the  girl. 

The  poor  solitary  cow,  now  the  Only  severe  recluse  within  the  nunnery, 
was  quartered  in  a  spacious  chamber,  which  had  ooce  been  the  refectory  of 
the  convent.  The  roof  was  grafeed  with  groin'd  arches,  and  the  wall  with 
niches,  from  which  the  image  bad  been  pulled  down.  These  remnants  of 
architectural  ornaments  were  atmngely  contrasted  with  the  rude  crib  aad 
manger  constructed  for  the  cow  in  one  corner  of  the  apartment,  and  the 
stack  of  fodder  which  was  piled  beside  it  for  her  food. 

<  By  my  faith,'  said  the  page,  *  Crombie  is  more  lordly  lodged  than  any 
one  here.' 

*  You  had  best  remam  with  her,'  said  Catherine,  ^and  supply  by  your 
filial  attentions  the  offspring  she  has  bad  the  ill-luck  to  lose.' 

<  I  will  remain  at  least,  to  help  you  to  prq)are  her  night's  kir^  pretty  Cath- 
erine,' said  Roland,  seizing  upon  a  pitchfork. 

*  By  no  means,'  said  Catherine,  'for,  besides  that  you  know  not  in  the 
least  to  do  her  that  service,  you  will  bring  a  chiding  my  way,  and  I  get 
enough  of  that  in  the  regular  course  of  things.'  . 

<  What !  for  accepting  my  assistance  ?'   said  the  page,-— ^  for  accepting 
my  assistance,  who4im  to  be  ynur  confederate  in  some  deep  matter  of  im- 
port ?     That  were  altogether  unreasonable^-and,  now  I  think  on  it,  tell  me  • 
if  you  can,  what  is  this  mighty  emprize,to  which  lam  destined  ?' 

'  Robbing  a  bird's  nest,  1  should  suppose,'  said  Catherine,  <  considering 
the  champion  whom  they  have  selected.' 

<  By  my  faith,'  said  the  youth,  *  and  he  that  has  taken  a  falcon's  nest  in 
ihe  Scaurs  of  Polmoodie,  has  done  something  to  brag  of,  my  fair  sister.-^- 
Bat  that  is  all  over  now — a  munain  on  the  nest,  and  the  eyasses  and  Iheif 
food,  washed  or  unwashed,  for  it  was  all  anon  of  cramming  these  worthless 
kites  that  I  was  sent  upon  my  present  travels.  Save  that  I  have  met  with 
you,  pretty  sister,  I  could  eat  my  dacgerwhilt  for  vexation  at  my  own  folly. 
But,  as  we  are  to  be  fellow-travellers'—— 

'  Fellow-labourers !  not  fellow-travellers !'  answered  the  girl ;  '  for  to 
your  comfort  be  it  known,  that  the  Lady  Abbess  and  I  set  out  earlier  than 
yoQ  and  yotnr  respected  relative  to-morrow,  and  that  I  partly  endure  your 
company  at  present,  because  it  may  be  long  ere  we  meet  again.' 

'  By  Saint  Andrew^  but  it  shall  not  though,'  answered  Roland ;  ^  1  will 
not  hont  at  all  unless  we  are  to  hunt  in  couples.' 

'  I  suspect,  in  that  and  in  other  points,  we  must  do  as  we  are  bid.— -But 
hark  f  1  hear  my  aunt's  voice.' 

The  old  lady  entered  -in  good  earliest,  and  darted  a  severe  glance  at  her 
niece,  while  Roland  had  the  ready  wit  to  busy  himself  about  the  halter  of 
the  cow. 

'  The  young  gentleman,'  said  Catherine  gravely,  'is  helping  me  to  de 
the  cow  op  faster  to  her  stake,  for  I  find  that  last  night  when  she  put  her 
head  out  of  window  and  lowed,  she  alarmed  he  whole  village ;  and  we  will 
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be  suspected  of  sm-cery  among  the  heretics  if  they  do  not  discover  the  cause 
of  the  apparition,  or  lose  our  cow  if  they  do.' 

'  Relieve  yourself  of  that  fear,'  said  the  Abbess,  somewhat  ironically  ; 
'  the  person  to  whom  she  is  now  sold,  comes  for  the  animal  presently.' 

<  Good  night  then,  my  poor  companion,'  said  Catherine,  patting  the  anh- 
mal's  shoulders ;  '  I  hope  thou  hast  fallen  into  kind  hands,  for  my  happiest 
hours  of  late  have  been  spent  in  tending  thee — ^I  would  I  had  been  bora  to 
no  better  task.' 

'  Now,  out  upon  thee,  mean-spirited  wench  !'  said  the  Abbess ;  '  is  that  a 
speech  worthy  of  the  name  of  Seyton,  or  of  the  mouth  of  a  sister  of  this 
house,  treading  the  path  of  election — and  to  be  spoken  before  a  stranger 
youth  too  ! — Go  to  my  oratory,  minion — there  read  your  Hours  till  I  come 
thither,  when  I  will  read  you  such  a  lecture  as  shall  make  you  prize  the 
blessings  which  you  possess.' 

Catherine  was  about  to  withdraw  in  silence,  casting  a  half  sorrowful,  haK 
comic,  glance  at  Roland  Graeme,  which  seemed  to  say — ^  You  see  to  what 
your  untimely  visit  has  exposed  me,'  when  suddenly  changing  her  mind, 
she  came  forward  to  the  page,  and  extended  her  hand  as  she  bid  him  good 
evening.  Their  palms  had  pressed  each  other  ere  the  astonished  matron 
could  interfere,  and  Catherine  had  time  to  say — ^  Forgive  me,  mother  ;  it  is 
long  since  we  have  seen  a  face  that  looked  with  kindness  on  us.  Since 
these  disorders  have  broken  up  our  peaceful  retreat,  all  has  been  gloom  and 
malignity ;  I  bid  this  youth  kindly  farewell,  because  he  has  come  hither  in 
kindness,  and  because  the  odds  are  great,  that  we  may  never  again  meet  in 
this  world.  I  guess  better  than  he,  that  the  schemes  on  which  you  are 
rushing  are  too  mighty  for  your  management,  and  that  you  are  now  setting 
th.e  stone  a*rolling  which  must  surely  crush  you  in  its  descent. .  I  bid  fare- 
well,' she  added,  ^  to  my  fellow-victim  !' 

This  was  spoken  with  a  tone  of  deep  and  serious  feeling,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  levity  of  Catherine's  manner,  and  plainly  shewed, 
that  beneath  the  giddiness  of  extreme  youth  and  total  inexperience,  there 
lurked  in  her  bosom  a  deeper  power  of  sense  and  feeling,  than  her  con- 
duct had  hitherto  expressed. 

'  The  Abbess  remained  a  moment  silent  after  she  had  left  the  room.  The 
proposed  rebuke  died  on  her  tongue,  and  she  appeared  struck  with  the 
deep  and  foreboding  tone  in  which  her  niece  had  spoken  her  good-even. 
She  led  the  way  in  silence  to  the  apartment  which  they  had  formerly  occu- 
pied, and  where  there  was  prepared  a  small  refection,  as  the  Abbess  termed 
it,  consisting  of  milk  and  barley-bread.  Magdalen  Graeme,  summoned  to 
take  share  in  this  collation,  appeared  from  an  adjoining  apartment,  but 
Catherine  was  seen  no  more.  There  was  little  said  during  the  hasty  meal, 
and  after  it  was  finished,  Roland  Graeme  was  dismissed  to  tlie  nearest  cell, 
where  some  preparations  had  been  made  for  his  repose. 

The  strange  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself,  had  their  usual 
effect  in  preventing  slumber  from  hastily  descending  on  him ;  and  he 
could  distinctly  hear,  by  a  low  but  earnest  murmuring,  in  the  apartment 
which  he  had  left,  that  the  matrons  continued  in  deep  consultation  to  a  late 
hour.  As  they  separated,  he  heard  the  Abbess  distinctly  express  herself 
thus  :  ^  In  a  word,  my  sister,  I  venerate  your  character  and  the  authority 
with  which  my  Superiors  have  invested  you  ;  yet  it  seems  to  me,  that,  ere 
entering  on  this  perilous  course,  we  shoiUd  consult  some  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church.' 

<  And  how  or  where  are  we-to  find  a  faithful  Bishop  or  Abbot  at  whom 
to  ask  counsel  ?    The  faithful  Lustatius  is  no  more — ^he  is  withdrawn  froqp 
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a  world  of  evil,  and  from  the  tyranny  of  heretics.  May  Heaven  and  our 
Lady  assoilzie  him  of  his  sins,  and  abridge  the  penance  of  his  mortal  infirm- 
ities ! — Where  shall  we  find  another,  with  whom  to  take  counsel  ?' 

'  Heaven  will  provide  for  the  Church,'  said  the  Abbess  ;  '  and  the  faith- 
ful fathers  who  are  yet  suflered  to  remain  in  the  house  of  Kennaquhair,  will 
proceed  to  elect  an  Abbot.  They  will  not  suffer  the  staff  to  fall  down,  or 
the  mitre  to  be  unfilled,  for  the  threats  of  heresy.'  , 

^  That  will  I  learn  to-morrow,'  said  Magdalen  Graeme ';  *  yet  who  now 
tnkes  the  office  of  an  hour,  save  to  partake  with  the  spoilers  in  their  work 
nf  plunder — to-morrow  will  tell  us  if  one  of  the  thousand  saints  who  are 
^rung  from  the  House  of  Saint  Mary's  continue  to  look  down  on  its  mis- 
ery. — Farewell,  my  sister,  we  meet  at  Edinburgh.' 

'  Benedicite  !'  answered  the  Abbess,  and  they  parted. 

To  Kennaquhair  and  to  Edinburgh  we  bend  our  way,  thought  Roland 
(jr.eme.  That  information  have  I  purchased  by  a  sleepless  hoar — it  suits 
well  with  my  purpose.  At  Kennaquhair  I  shall  see  Father  Ambrose ; — at 
Ldinbui^b  1  will  find  the  means  of  shaping  my  own  course  through  this 
bustling  world,  without  burthening  my  affectionate  relation — at  Edinburgh, 
too,  1  shall  see  again  the  witching  novice,  with  hei  blue  eyes  and  her  pro- 
voking smile. — He  fell  asleep,  and  it  was  to  dream  of  Catherine  Seyton. 


CHAPTER  XHI. 

What,  Dagon  up  again !   I  thought  we  had  harrd  him 
Down  on  the  threshold,  never  more  to  rise. 
Bring  wedge  and  axe ;  and,  neigiibours,  lend  jour  hands. 
And  n\e  the  idol  into  winter  faggots. 

ATHELSTilSE,  OR  THE  CONVERTED  DARE. 

Roland  Gr^me  slept  long  and  sound,  and  the  sun  was  high  over  the 
horizon,  when  the  voice  of  his  companion  summoned  him  to  resume  their 
pil^image ;  and  when,  hastily  arranging  his  dress,  he  went  to  attend  her 
'^iii)  the  enthusiastic  matron  stood  already  at  the  threshold,  prepared  for 
li^r  journey.  There  was  in  all  the  deportment  of  this  remarkable  woman, 
3  promptitude  of  execution,  and  a  sternness  of  perseverance,  founded  on 
'lie  fanaticism  which  she  nursed  so  deeply,  and  which  seemed  to  absorb 
ail  the  ordinary  purposes  and  feelings  of  mortality.  One  human  affection 
only  gleamed  through  her  enthusiastic  energies,  like  the  broken  glimpses 
^i  the  sun  through  the  rising  clouds  of  a  storm.  It  was  her  maternal  fond- 
Q^s  for  her  grandson — a  fondness  carried  almost  to  the  veigge  of  dotage,  in 
circumstances  where  the  Catholic  religion  was  not  concerned,  but  which 
eave  way  instantly  when  it  chanced  either  to  thwart  or  come  in  contact 
^ith  the  more  settled  purpose  of  her  soul,  and  the  more  devoted  duty  ot' 
her  life.  Her  life  she  would  willingly  have  laid  down  to  save  the  earthly 
object  of  her  affection  ;  but  that  object  itself  she  was  ready  to  hazard,  and 
^<>uld  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice,  could  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of 
Home  have  been  purchased  with  his  blood.  Her  discourse  by  the  way, 
^^cepting  the  few  occasions  in  which  her  extreme  love  of  her  grandson 
louQd  opportunity  to  display  itself  in  anxiety  for  his  health  and  accomroo- 
datlon,  turned  entirely  on  the  duty  of  raising  up  the  fallen  honours  of  the 
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Church,  and  replacing  a  Catholic  sovereign  on  the  throne.  There  were 
times  at  which  she  hinted,  though  very  obscurely  and  distantly,  that  she  her- 
self ^as  fore-doomed  by  Heaven  to  perform  a  part  in  this  important  task ; 
and  that  she  had  more  than  mere  human  warranty  for  the  zeal  with  which 
she  engaged  in  it.  But  on  this  subject  she  expressed  herself  in  such  gener- 
al  language,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  decide  whether  she  made  any  actual  pre> 
tensions  to  a  direct  and  supernatural  call,  like  the  celebrated  Elizabeth  Bar- 
ton, commonly  called  the  Nun  of  Kent ;  or  whether  she  Oiily  dwelt  upon 
the  general  duty  which  was  incumbent  on  all  Catholics  of  the  time,  and  the 
pressure  of  which  she  chanced  to  feel  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Yet,  though  Magdalen  Grieme  gave  no  direct  intimation  of  her  preten- 
sions to  be  considered  as  something  beyond  the  ordinary  class  of  mortals, 
the  demeanour  of  one  or  two  persons  amongst  the  travellers  whom  they  oc- 
casionally met, as  they  entered  the  more  fertile  and  populous  part  of  the  val- 
ley, seemed  to  indicate  their  belief  in  her  superior  attributes.  It  is  true, 
that  two  clowns,  who  drove  before  them  a  herd  of  cattle— one  or  two  village 
wenches  who  seemed  bound  for  some  merry-making — a  strolling  soldier, 
and  a  wandering  student,  as  his  thread-bare  black  cloak  and  his  satchel  of 
books  proclaimed  him — passed  our  travellers  without  observation,  or  with  a 
look  of  contempt ;  and  moreover,  that  two  or  three  children,  attracted  hy 
the  appearance  of  a  dress  so  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  pilgrim,  joined  in 
hooting  and  calling  '  out  upon  the  old  mass-monger.'  But  one  or  two,  who 
jiourisbed  in  their  bosoms  respect  for  the  down-fallen  hierarchy — casting 
first  a  timorous  glance  around,  to  see  that  no  one  observed  them — hastily 
crossed  themselves — bent  their  knee  to  sister  Magdalen,  by  which  name 
they  saluted  her — kissed  her  hand,  or  even  the  hem  of  her  dalmatique — re- 
ceived with  humility  the  Benedidte  with  which  she  repaid  their  obeisance ; 
and  then  starting  up,  and  again  looking  timidly  round  to  see  that  they  htid 
been  unobserved,  hastily  resumed  their  journey.  Even  while  within  sight 
of  persons  of  the  prevailing  faith,  there  were  individuals  bold  enough,  by 
folding  their  arms  and  bending  their  head,  to  give  distant  and  silent  intima- 
tion that  they  recognized  sister  Magdalen,  and  honoured  alike  her  person 
and  the  purpose. 

She  failed  not  to  notice  to  her  grandson  these  marks  of  honoqf  and  res- 
pect which  from  time  to  time  she  received.  ^  You  see,' she  said,  ^  my  son, 
that  the  enemies  have  been  unable  altogether  to  suppress  the  good  spirit,  or 
to  root  out  the  true  seed.  Amid  heretics  and  schismatics,  spoilers  of  the 
church's  lands,  and  scoffers  at  saints  and  sacraments^  there  remains  a 
remnant.'  - 

<  It  is  true,  my  mother,'  said  Roland  Graeme ;  <  but  methinks  they  are  of 
a  quality  which  can  help  us  but  little.  See  you  not  all  those  who  wear  steel  at 
their  side,  and  bear  marks  of  htxx&t  quality,  ruffle  past  us  as  they  would 
past  the  meanest  beggars^  for  those  who  give  us  any  marks  of  sympathy, 
are  the  poorest  ^the  poor,  and  most  outcast  of  the  needy,  who  have  neither 
bread  to  share  with  us,  nor  swords  to  defend  us,  nor  skill  to  use  them  if  they 
had.  That  poor  wretch  that  last  kneeled  to  you  with  such  deep  devotion, 
and  who  seemed  emaciated  by  the  touch  of  some  wasting  disease  withiu,  and 
the  grasp  of  poverty  without — that  pale,  shivering,  miserable  caitifi*,  how 
can  he  aid  the  great  schemes  you  meditate  ?' 

*'  Much^  my  son,'  said  the  matron,  with  more  mildness  than  the  page  per* 
haps  expected.  ^  When  that  pious  son  of  the  church  returns  from  the  shrine 
of  Saint  Ringan,  whither  he  now  travels  by  |ny  counsel,  and  by  the  aid  of 
good  f 'atholics, — when  he  returns,  healed  of  his  wasting  malady,  high  in 
lioalth.  and  strong  in  limb,  will  not  the  glory  of  his  faithfulness,  and  its  rair- 
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di  ulous  reward,  speak  louder  in  the  ears  of  this  besotted  people  of  Scotland^ 
than  (be  din  which  is  weekly  made  in  a  thousand  heretical  pulpits  ?' 

<  Ay,  but,  mother,  I  fear  the  Saint's  hand  is  out.     It  is  long  since  we  have 
ht  ird  of  a  miracle  performed  at  Saint  Ringan's.' 
Tlie  matron  made  a  dead  pause,  and,  with  a  voice  tremulous  with  emo- 
'  tioo;  asked,  ^  Art  thou  so  unhappy  as  to  doubt  the  power  of  the  blessed 
Saint  ?' 

'  Nay,  mother,'  the  youth  hastened  to  reply,  *  I  believe  as  the  Holy 
Ciiurcb  commands,  and  doubt  not  Saint  Ringan's  power  of  healing;  but,  be 
it  said  with  reverence,  he  hath  not  of  late  shewed  the  inclination.' 

'  And  has  this  land  deserved  it?'  said  the  Catholic  matron,  advancing 
iid-tily  while  she  spoke,  until  she  attained  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground, 
over  which  the  path  led,  and  then  standing  again  still.  '  Here,'  she  said, 
'stood  the  Cross,  the  limits  of  the  Halidome  of  Saint  Mary's — ^here— on 
this  eminence — from  which  the  eye  of  the  holy  pilgrim  might  first  catch  a 
view  of  that  ancient  Monastery,  the  light  of  the  land,  the  abode  of  saints, 
and  the  grave  of  Monarchs — Where  is  now  that  emblem  of  otir  faith  ?  It 
lies  low  on  the  earth — ^a  shapeless  block,  from  which  the  broken  fragments 
have  been  carried  off,  for  the  meanest  uses,  till  now  no  semblance  of  its  ori- 
ginal form  remains.  Look  towards  the  east,  my  son,  where  the  sun  was 
wont  to  glitter  on  stately  spires — from  which  crosses  and  bells  have  now 
been  hurled,  as  if  the  land  had  been  invaded  once  more  by  barbarous  heath- 
ens— Look  at  yonder  battlements,  of  which  we  can,  even  dt  this  distance, 
<iescry  the  partial  demolition ;  and  ask  if  this  land  can  expect  from  the  bless- 
ed saints,  whose  shrines  and  whose  images  have  been  profaned,  any  other 
miracle  but  those  of  vengeance  ?  How  long,'  she  exclaimed,  looking  up- 
ward, <  How  long  shall  it  be  delayed!'  She  paused,  and  then  resumed  with 
enthusiastic  rapidity,  ^  Yes,  my  son,  all  on  earth  is  but  for  a  period — joy* 
^d  grief,  triumph  and  desolation,  succeed  each  other  like  cloud  and  sun- 
shine ; — ^the  vineyard  shall  not  be  forever  trodden  down,  the  gaps  shall  be 
iunended,  and  the  fruitful  branches  once  more  dressed  and  trimmed.  Even 
this  day— >ay,  even  this  hour,  I  trust  to  hear  news  of  importance.  Dally 
not — let  us  on — ^time  is  brief,  and  judgment  is  certain.' 

She  resumed  the  path  which  led  to  the  Abbey — a  path  which,  in  ancient 
times,  was  carefully  marked  out  by  posts  and  rails  to  assist  the  pilgrim  in 
bis  journey — these  were  now  torn  up  and  destroyed.  An  half  houHs  walk 
pidced  them  in  front  of  the  splendid  Monastery,  which,  although  the  church 
Wis  as  yet  entire,  had  not  escaped  the  Airy  of  the  times.  The  long  range 
of  cells  and  of  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  brethren,  which  occupied  two 
sides  of  the  great  square,  were  almost  entirely  ruinous,  the  interior  having 
ii^n  consumed  by  fire,  which  only  the  massive  architecture  of  the  outward 
nails  had  enabled  them  to  resist.  The  Abbot's  house,  which  formed  the 
ihird  side  of  the  square^  was,  though  injured,  still  inhabited,  and  afforded  re- 
Aii^e  to  the  few  brethren  who  yet,  rather  by  connivance  than  by  actual  au- 
liiority,  were  permitted  to  remain  at  Kennaquhair.  Their  stately  offices — 
'heir  pleasant  gardens^the  magnificent  cloisters  constructed  for  their  re- 
(Tpation,  were  all  dilapidated  and  ruinous ;  and  some  of  the  building  mater- 
'iIh  had  apparently  been  put  into  requisition  by  persons  in  the  village  and 
u)  the  vicinity,  who,  formerly  vassals  of  the  Monastery,  had  not  hesitated  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  a  part  of  the  spoils.  Roland  saw  fragments  of 
(iothic  pillars  richly  carved,  occupying  the  phice  of  door-posts  to  the  mean- 
»t  huts;  and  here  and  there  a  mutilated  statue,  inverted  or  laid  on  its  side, 
made  the  door-post;  or  threshold  of  a  wretched  cow-house.  The  chorch  it« 
"^If  was  less  injured  than  the  other  buildings  of  tho  Monastery.     But  the 
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images  which  had  been  placed  in  the  numerous  niches  of  its  columns  and 
buttresses,  having  all  fallen  under  the  charge  of  idolHtry,  to  which  the  super- 
stitious devotion  of  the  papists  had  justly  exposed  them,  had  been  broken 
and  thrown  down,  without  much  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  rich  and 
airy  canopies  and  pedestals  on  which  they  were  placed ;  nor,  if  llie  devas- 
tation had  stopped  short  at  this  point,  could  we  have  considered  the  preserv- 
ation of  these  monuments  of  antiquity  as  an  object  to  be  put  in  the  balancr 
with  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  worship. 

Our  pilgrims  saw  the  demolition  of  these  sacred  and  venerable  represen- 
tations of  saints  and  angels — for,  as  sacred  and  venerable  they  had  been 
taught  to  consider  them, — with  very  different  feelings.  The  antiquary  may 
be  permitted  to  regret  the  necessity  of  the  action,  bui  to  iMagdalen  Graeme 
it  seemed  a  deed  of  impiety,  deserving  the  instant  vengeance  of  heaven — a 
sentiment  in  which  her  relative  joined  for  the  moment  as  cordially  as  her- 
self. Neither,  however,  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  words,  and  uplifted 
hands  and  eyes  formed  their  only  mode  of  expressing  them.  The  page  was 
about  to  approach  the  great  eastern  gate  of  the  church,  but  was  prevented 
by  his  guide.  <  That  gate,'  she  said,  <  has  long  been  blockaded,  that  the 
heretical  rabble  may  not  know  there  still  exist  among  the  brethren  of  Saint 
Mary's,  men  who  dare  worship  where  their  pn?decessors  prayed  while  alive, 
and  were  interred  when  dead — follow  me  this  way,  my  son.' 

Roland  Graeme  followed  accordingly ;  and  Magdalen,  casting  a  hasty 
glance  to  see  whether  they  were  observed,  for  she  had  learned  caution  from 
the  danger  of  the  times,  commanded  her  grandson  to  knock  at  a  little  wick- 
et which  she  pointed  out  to  him.  '  But  knock  gently,'  she  added,  with  a 
motion  expressive  of  caution.  After  a  little  space,  during  which  no  answer 
was  returned,  she  signed  to  Roland  to  repeat  his  summons  for  admission  ; 
and  the  door  at  length  partially  opening,  discovered  a  glimpse  of  the  thin 
and  timid  porter,  by  whom  the  duty  was  performed,  skulking  from  the  ob- 
servation of  those  who  stood  without ;  but  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to 
gain  a  sight  of  them  without  being  himself  seen.  How  different  from  the 
proud  and  dignified  consciousness  with  which  the  porter  of  ancient  days  ol- 
fered  his  important  brow, and  his  goodly  person,  to  the  pilgrims  who  repair- 
ed to  Kennu({uhair !  His  solemn  ^  IntratCy  mdjiliiy  was  exchanged  for  a 
tremulous  <  You  cannot  enter  now — the  brethren  are  in  their  chambers.* 
But,  when  Magdalen  Graeme  asked,  in  an  under  tone  of  voice,  '  Hast  thou 
forgotten  me,  my  father;'  he  changed  his  apologetic  refusal  to  ^  Enter,  my 
honoured  sister,  enter  speedily,  for  evil  eyes  are  upon  us.' 

They  entered  accordingly,  and  having  waited  until  the  porter  had,  with 
jealous  haste,  barred  and  bolted  the  wicket,  were  conducted  by  him  through 
several  dark  and  winding  passages.  As  they  walked  slowly  on,  he  spoke 
to  the  matron  in  a  subdued  voice,  as  if  he  feared  to  trust  the  very  walls  with 
the  avowal  which  he  communicated. 

'  Our  Fathers  are  assembled  in  the  Chapter-house,  worthy  sister — ^yes, 
in  tbe  Chaptcr-l^Hise — for  the  election  of  an  Abbot.  Ah,  Benedicite ! 
there  must  be  no  ringing  of  bells — no  high  mass — ^no  opening  of  the  great 
gates  now,  that  tlie  peopU  might  see  aud  venerate  their  spiritual  Father. 
Our  Fathers  must  hide  themselves  rather  like  robbers  who  chuse  a  leader, 
than  godly  priests  who  elect  a  mitred  Abbot.' 

^  Regard  not  that,  my  brother,  answered  Magdalen  Gr^me ;  ^  the  first 
succsssors  of  Saint  Peter  himself,  were  elected  not  in  sunshine  but  in  tem* 
pests — not  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican^  but  in  the  subterranean  vaults  and 
dungeons  of  Heathen  Rom«-^hey  were  not  gratulated  with  shouts  and  saU 
vos  of  cannon-shot  and  of  mua^uetry,  and  the  display  of  artificial  fire — no, 
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my  brother**— but  by  the  hoarse  summons  of  Lictors  and  Praetors,  who  came 
to  drag  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  to  martyrdom.  From  such  adversity  was 
the  Church  once  raised,  and  by  such  wifl  it  now  be  purified.  And  mark 
im,  brother  !  not  in  the  proudest  days  of  the  mitred  Abbeys  was  a  Superior 
ever  chosen,  whom  his  office  shall  so  much  honour,  as  he  shall  be  honoured, 
who  now  takes  it  upon  him  in  these  days  of  tribulation.  On  whom,  my 
brother,  will  the  choice  fall  ?^ 

<  On  whom  can  it  fall — or,  alas  !  who  would  dare  lo  reply  to  the  call,  save 
the  worthy  pupil  of  the  Sainted  Eustatius-^the  good  and  valiant  Father 
Ambrose?' 

'  I  know  it,'  said  Magdalen  ;  ^  my  heart  told  me,  long  ere  your  lips  had  ut- 
tered his  name.  Stand  forth,  courageous  champion,  and  man  the  fatal 
breach  ! — Rise,  bold  and  experienced  pilot,  and  seize  the  helm  while  the 
tempest  rages  1 — Turn  back  the  battle,  brave  raiser  of  the  fallen  standard  ! 
— Wield  crook  and  sling,  noble  shepherd  of  a  scattered  flock.' 

<  I  pray  you,  hush,  my  sister !'  said  the  porter,  opening  a  door  which  led 
into  the  great  church,  <  the  brethren  will  be  presently  here  to  celebrate  their 
election  with  a  solemn  mass — I  must  marshal  them  the  way  to  the  high  altar 
—all  the  offices  of  this  venerable  house  have  now  devolved  on  one  poor  de- 
crepit old  man.' 

He  left  the  church,  and  Magdalen  and  Roland  remained  alone  in  that 
2:reat  vaulted  space,  whose  style  of  rich,  yet  chaste  architecture,  referred  its 
origin  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  best  period  of  Gothic 
building.  But  the  niches  were  stripped  of  their  images  in  the  inside  as  well 
iis  the  outsiile  of  the  church ;  and  in  the  pell-mell  havoc,  the  tombs  of  war- 
riors and  of  princes  had  been  included  in  the  demolition  of  the  idolatrous 
shrines.  Lances  and  swords  of  antique  size,  which  had  hung  over  the  tombs 
of  mighty  warriors  of  former  days,  lay  now  strewed  among  reliques,  with 
which  the  devotion  of  pilgrims  had  graced  those  of  their  peculiar  saints ;  and 
tiie  fiagments  of  the  knights  and  dames,  which  had  once  lain -recumbent,  or 
Koeeled  in  ah  attitude  of  devotion  where  their  mortal  reliques  were  reposed, 
nere  mingled  with  those  of  the  saints  and  angels  of  the  Gothic  chisel,  which 
ihe  hand  of  violence  had  sent  headlong  fron^i  their  stations. 

The  most  fatal  symptom  of  the  whole  appeared  to  be,  that,  though  this  vio- 
lence had  now  been  committed  for  many  months,  the  Fathers  had  lost  so  total- 
ly all  heart  and  resolution,  that  they  had  not  adventured  even  upon  clearing 
away  the  rubbish,  or  restoring  the  church  to  some  decent  degree  of  order. 
This  might  have  been  done  without  much  labour.  But  terror  had  overpow- 
ered the  scanty  remains  of  a  body  once  so  powerful,  and  sensible  they  were 
only  suffered  to  remain  in  this  emctent  seat  by  connivance  and  from  compas- 
sion, they  did  not  venture  upon  taking  any  step  which  might  be  construed 
into  an  assertion  of  their  ancient  rights,  contenting  themselves  with  the  se- 
cret and  obscure  exercise  of  their  religious  ceremonial,  in  as  unostentatious  a 
manner  as  was  possible. 

Two  or  three  of  the  more  aged  brethren  had  sunk  under  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  and  the  ruins  had  been  partly  cleared  away  to  permit  their  inter- 
naent.  One  stone  had  been  bud  over  Father  Nicholas,  which  recorded  of  him 
in  special,  that  he  had  taken  the  vows  during  the  incumbency  of  Ahbot  Ingel- 
rarn,  the  period  to  which  his  memory  so  frequently  recurred.  Another  flag- 
stone, yet  more  recently  deposited,  covered  the  body  of  Peter  the  Sacristan, 
eminent  for  his  aquatic  excursion  with  the  phantom  of  Avenel ;  and  a  third, 
the  most  recent  of  all,  bore  the  outline  of  a  mitre,  and  the  words  Hicjcicet 
Euiftaiiiu  AhbaB  ;  for  no  one  dared  to  add  a  word  of  commendation  in  favor 
of  his  learning,  and  strenuous  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
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Magdalen  Graeme  looked  at  and  perused  the  brief  records  of  these  monu- 
ments successively,  and  paused  over  that  of  Father  Eustace.  ^  In  a  good 
hour  for  thyself,'  she  said,  ^  but  oh  !  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  Church,  wert 
thou  called  from  us.  Let  thy  spirit  be  with  us,  holy  man — encourage  thy 
successor  to  tread  in  thy  footsteps — give  him  thy  bold  and  inventive  capa- 
city, thy  zeal  and  thy  discretion— even  thy  piety  exceeds  not  his.'  As  she 
spoke,  a  side  door,  which  closed  a  passage  from  the  Abbot's  house  into  the 
cnnrch,  was  thrown  open,  that  the  Fathers  might  enter  the  choir, and  conduct 
to  the  high  altar  the  Superior  whom  they  had  elected. 

In  former  tiroes,  this  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  many  pagean  ts 
which  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  had  devised  to  attract  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful.  The  period  during  which  the  Abbacy  remained  vacant,  was  a  state 
of  mourning,  or,  as  their  emblematical  phrase  expressed  it,  of  widowhood  ; 
a  melancholy  term,  which  was  changed  into  rejoicing  and  triumph  when  a 
new  Superior  was  chosen.  When  the  folding^loors  were  on  such  solemn 
occasions  thrown  open,  and  the  new  abbot  appeared  on  the  threnhoid  in  full- 
blown dignity,  with  ring  and  mitre,  and  dalmatique  and  crosier,  his  hoary 
standard-bearera  and  his  juvenile  dispensers  of  incense  preceding  him,  and 
the  venerable  train  of  monks  behind  him,  with  all  besides  which  could  an- 
nounce the  supreme  authority  to  which  he  was  now  raised,  his  appearance 
was  a  signal  for  the  mBgui&cenijubiiate  to  rise  from  the  organ  and  music- 
loft,  and  to  be  joined  by  the  corresponding  bursts  of  Alleluiah  from  the  whole 
assembled  congregation.  Now  all  was  changed.  In  the  midst  of  rubbish 
and  desolation,  seven  or  eight  old  men  bent  and  shaken  as  much  by  grief  and 
fear  as  by  age,  shrouded  hastily  in  the  prescribed  dress  of  their  order,  wan- 
dered like  a  procession  of  spectres,  from  the  door  which  had  been  thrown 
open,  up  through  the  encumbered  passage,  to  the  high  altar,  there  to 
iostal  their  elected  Superior  a  chief  of  ruins.  It  was  like  a  band  of  be- 
wildered travellers  chusing  a  chief  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia ;  or  a  ship- 
wrecked crew  electing  a  capiain  upon  the  barren  island  on  which  fate  has 
thrown  them. 

I'hey  who,  in  peaceful  limes,  are  most  ambitious  of  authority  among  oth- 
ers, shrink  from  the  competition  at  such  eventful  periods,  when  ndther  ease 
nor  parade  attend  the  possession  of  it,  and  when  it  gives  only  a  painful 
pre-eminence  both  in  danger  and  in  labour,  and  exposes  the  ill-fated  chiei^ 
tain  to  the  murmurs  of  his  discontented  associates,  as  well  as  to  the  first 
assault  of  the  common  enemy.  But  he  on  whom  the  office  of  the  Abbot 
of  Saint  Mary's  was  now  conferred,  bad  a  mind  fitted  for  the  situation  to 
which  he  was  called.  Bold  and  enthusiastic,  yet  generous  and  forgiving — 
wise  and  skillful,  yet  zealous  and  prompt — ^he  wanted  but  a  better  cause 
than  the  support  of  a  decaying  superstition,  to  have  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  truly  great  man.  But  as  the  end  crowns  the  woric,  it  also  forms  the 
rule  by  which  it  must  be  ultimately  judged  ;  and  those  who,  with  sincerity 
and  generosity,  fight  and  fall  in  an  evil  cause,  posterity  can  only  compas- 
sionate as  victims  of  a  generous  but  fatal  error.  Amongst  these,  we  must 
rank  Ambrosius,  the  last  Abbot  of  Kennaquhair,  whose  designs  must  be  con- 
demned, as  their  success  would  have  rivetted  on  Scotland  the  chains  of  an- 
tiquated superstition  and  spiritual  tyranny ;  but  vk  hose  talents  in  themselves 
commanded  respect,  and  whose  virtues,  even  from  the  enemies  of  his  faith, 
extorted  esteem. 

The  bearing  of  the  new  Abbot  served  of  itself  to  dignify  a  ceremonial 
which  was  deprived  of  all  other  attributes  of  grandeur.  Conscious  of  the 
peril  in  which  they  stood,  and  recalling  doubtless,  the  better  days  they  bad 
seen,  there  hung  over  his  brethren  an  appearance  of  mingled  terror^  and 
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:;i?ef,  and  shame,  which  induced  tbem  to  hurry  over  the  office  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  as  something  at  once  degrading  and  dangerous. 

But  not  so  Father  Ambrose.  His  features,  indeed,  expressed  a  deep 
melancholy,  as  he  walked  up  the  centre  aisle,  amid  the  ruins  of  things 
which  he  considered  as  holy,  but  his  brow  was  undejected,  and  his  step 
firm  and  solemn.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  dominion  which  he  was 
about  to  receive,  depended  in  no  sort  upon  the  external  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  was  conferred  ;  and  if  a  mind  so  firm,  was  accessible  to  sor- 
row or  fear,  it  was  not  on  his  own  account,  but  on  that  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

At  length  he  stood  on  the  broken  steps  of  the  high  altar,  bare-footed,  as 
was  the  rule,  and  holding  in  his  hand  his  pastoral  staff,  for  the  gemmed 
ring  and  jewelled  mitre  had  become  secular  spoils.  No  obedient  vassals 
came,  man  after  man,  to  make  their  homage,  and  to  offer  the  tribute  which 
should  provide  their  spiritual  Superior  with  palfrey  and  trappings.  No 
Bishop  assisted  at  the  solemnity,  to  receive  into  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
Church  nobility  a  dignitary,  whose  voice  in  the  legislature  was  as  potential 
as  his  own.  With  hasty  and  maimed  rites,  the  few  renraining  brethren  step- 
ped forward  alternately  to  give  their  new  Abbot  the  kiss  of  peace,  in  token 
of  fraternal  affection  and  spiritual  homage.  Mass  was  then  hastily  per- 
formed, but  in  such  precipitation  as  if  it  had  been  hurried  over  rather  to 
satisfy  the  scruples  of  a  few  youths,  who  were  impatient  to  set  out  on  a 
hunting  party,  than  as  if  it  made  the  most  solemn  part  of  a  solemn  ordini^ 
tion.  The  officiating  priest  Altered  as  he  spoke  the  service,  and  often 
looked  around,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his  of- 
fice ;  and  the  brethren  listened  as  to  that  which,  short  as  it  was,  they  wish- 
ed yet  more  abridged. 

These  symptoms  of  alarm  increased  as  the  ceremony  proceeded,  and,"as 
it  seemed,  were  not  caused  by  mere  apprehension  alone ;  for  amid  the 
pauses  of  the  hymn,  there  were  heard  without  sounds  of  a  very  different 
sort,  beginning  faintly  and  at  a  distance,  but  at  length  approashing  close 
to  the  exterior  of  the  church,  and  stunning  with  dissonant  clamour  those 
engaged  in  the  service.  The  winding  of  horns,  blown  whh  no  regard  to 
Wmony  or  concert ;  the  jangling  of  bells,  the  thumping  of  drums,  the 
squeaking  of  bdgpipes,  and  the  clash  of  cymbals — the  shouts  of  a  muhf- 
tttde,  now  as  in  laughter,  now  as  in  anger — the  shrill  tones  of  female  voices^ 
and  those  of  children,  mingling  with  the  deeper  clamours  of  men,  formed 
a  Babel  of  sounds,  which  first  drowned  and  tnen  awed  into  utter  silence  the 
official  hymns  of  the  Convent.  The  cause  and  result  of  this  extraordins^ 
ry  interruption,  will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Not  tiie  wik]  billow,  when  it  breaks  its  barrier — 
Not  the  wild  wind,  escaping  from  its  cavera — 
Not  the  wild  fiend,  tiiat  mingles  both  together, 
And  pours  their  rage  upon  the  ripening  harvest. 
Can  match  the  wild  freaks  of  this  mirthfnl  meeting — 
Comic,  yet  fearful — droll,  and  yet  destructive. 

THE  COBSPIRACT. 

The  Monks  ceased  their  song,  wbicfa,  Uke  that  of  tbe  choristers  in  the 
legend  of  the  Witch  of  Berkley,  died  away  in  a  quaver  of  consternation ; 
and^  like  a  flock  of  chickens  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  kite,  they  at 
first  made  a  movement  to  disperse  and  fly  in  difl*erent  directions,  and  then, 
with  despair  rather  than  hope,  huddled  themselves  around  their  new  Ab- 
bot ;  who,  retaining  the  lofty  and  undismayed  look  which  had  dignified  him 
through  the  whole  ceremony,  stood  on  the  higher  step  of  the  altar,  as  if 
desirous  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  mark  on  which  danger  might  discharge 
itself,  and  to  save  his  companions  by  his  self-devotion,  since  he  could  aflford 
them  no  other  protection. 

Involuntarily,  as  it  were,  Magdalen  Graeme  and  the  page  stepped  from 
the  station  which  hitherto  they  had  occupied  unnoticed,  and  approached  to 
the  altar,  as  desirous  of  sharing  the  fate  which  approached  the  monks, 
whatsoever  that  might  be.  Both  bowed  reverently  low  to  the  Abbot ;  and 
while  Magdalen  seemed  about  to  speak,  the  youth,  lookii^  towards  the 
main  entrance,  at  which  the  noise  now  roared  most  loudly,  and  which  was 
at  the  same  time  assailed  with  much  knocking,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  dag- 
ger. 

The  Abbot  motioned  to  both  to  forbear :  ^  Peace,  my  sister,'  he  said,  in 
in  a  low  tone,  but  which  being  in  a  different  key  from  the  tumultuary  sounds 
without,  could  be  distinctly  heard,  even  amidst  the  tumult ; — ^  Peace,'  he 
said, '  my  sister, ;  let  the  new  Superior  of  Saint  Mary's  himself  receive  and 
reply,  to  the  grateful  acclamations  of  the  vassals,  who  come  to  celebrate 
his  installation.  And  thou,  my  son,  fdrbear,  I  charge  thee,  to  touch  thy 
earthly  weapon  ; — if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  our  protectress  that  her  shrine 
be  this  day  desecrated  by  deeds  of  violence,  and  polluted  by  blood-shed- 
ding, let  it  not,  I  charge  you,  happen  through  the  deed  of  a  Catholic  son  of 
the  Church.' 

The  noise  and  knocking  at  the  outer  gate  became  now  every  moment 
louder ;  and  voices  were  heard  impatiently  demanding  admittance.  The 
Abbot,  with  dignity,  and  with  a  step  which  even  the  emergency  of  danger 
rendered  neither  faltering  nor  precipitate,  moved  towards  the  portal,  and 
demanded  to  know,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  who  it  was  that  disturbed  their 
worship,  and  what  they  desired  ? 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  a  loud  laugh  from  without. 
At  length  a  voice  replied, '  We  desire  entrance  into  the  church  ;  and  when 
the  door  is  opened,  you  will  soon  see  who  we  are.' 

*  By  whose  authority  do  you  require  entrance  ?'  said  the  Father. 

^  By  authority  of  the  right  reverend  Lord  Abbot,'  replied  the  voice 
from  n^ithout ;  and  from  the  laugh  which  followed,  it  seemed  as  if  there 
was  something  highly  ludicrous  couched  under  this  reply. 

^  I  know  not,  and  seek  not,  to  know  your  meaning,'  replied  the  Abbot, 
'  since  it  is  probably  a  rude  one.  But  begone,  ui  the  name  of  God,  and  leave 
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his  servants  in  peace.     I  speak  this  as  having  hiwful  authority  to  command 
here.' 

*  Open  the  door/  said  another  rude  voice,  <  and  we  will  try  titles  with 
you,  Sir  Monk,  and  shew  you  a  Superior  we  must  all  obey.' 

*  Break  open  the  doors  if  he  dallies  any  longer,',  said  a  third,  *  and 
down  with  the  carrion  monks  who  would  bar  us  of  our  privilege.' 

A  general  shout  followed.  *  Ay,  ay,  our  privilege  [  our  privilege !  down 
with  the  doors,  and  with  the  lurdane  monks,  if  they  make  opposition.' 

The  knocking  was  now  exchanged  for  blows  with  great  hammers,  to 
which  the  doors,  strong  as  they  were,  must  soon  have  given  way.  But  the 
Abbot,  who  saw  resistance  would  b^  vain,  and  who  did  not  wish  to  incense 
the  assailants  by  an  attempt  at  ofiering  it,  besought  sileoce  earnestly,  and 
with  difficulty  obtained  a  hearing.  *  T^ly  children,'  said  he,  *  I  will  save  you 
from  committing  a  great  sin.  The  porter  will  presently  undo  the  gate — he 
is  ?one  to  fetch  the  keys — meantime,  I  pray  you  to  consider  if  you  are  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  cross  the  holy  threshold.' 

*  Tilljfvalley  for  your  papistry,'  was  answered  from  without ;  *  we  are  in 
the  mood  of  the  monks  when  they  are  merriest,  and  that  is  when  they  sup 
beef-brewis  for  lanten-kail.  So,  if  your  porter  hath  not  the  gout,  let  him 
come  speedily,  or  we  heave  away  readily.     Said  I  well,  comrades  ?' 

'  Bravely  said,  and  it  shall  be  as  bravely  done,'  said  the  multitude ;  and 
had  not  the  keys  arrived  at  that  moment,  and  the  porter,  in  hasty  terror, 
performed  his  office,  and  thrown  open  the  great  door,  the  populace  without 
would  have  saved  him  the  trouble. .  The  instant  he  had  done  so,  the  af- 
friu'hied  janitor  fled  like  one  who  has  drawn  the  bolts  of  a  flood-gate,  and 
expects  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  rushing  inundation.  The  monks,  with 
one  consent,  had  withdrawn  themselves  behind  the  Abbot,  who  alone  kept 
his  station  about  three  yards  from  the  entrance,  shewing  no  signs  of  fear  or 
perturbation.  His  brethren — partly  encouraged  by  his  devotion,  partly 
-i^hamed  to  desert  him,  and  partly  animated  by  a  sense  of  duty — remained 
lnuidled  close  together,  at  the  back  of  their  Superior.  There  was  a  loud 
la'i^h  and  huzza  when  the  doors  were  opened ;  but,  contrary  to  what  might 
have  been  expected,  no  crowd  of  enraged  assailants  rushed  into  the  church. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  cry  of  *  A  halt ! — a  halt — to  order,  my  mas- 
ters'  and  let  the  two  reverend  fathers  greet  each  other,  as  beseems  them.' 

The  appearance  of  the  crowd  who  were  thus  called  to  order  was  grotesque 
in  the  extreme.  It  was  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children,  ludicrous- 
ly disgu'ised  in  various  habits,  and  presenting  groups  equally  diversified 
2nd  ludicrous.  Here  one  fellow  with  a  horse's  head  painted  before  him, 
<>nd  a  tail  behind,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  long  foot-cloth,  which  was 
supposed  to  hide  the  body  of  the  animal,  ambled,  caracoled,  pranced  and 
phmged,  as  he  performed  the  celebrated  part  of  the  hobbie-horse,  so  often 
alluded  to  in  oUr  ancient  drama;  and  which  still  flourishes  on  the  stage  in 
•he  battle  that  concludes  Bayes's  tragedy.  To  rival  the  address  and  agility 
'iisplayed  by  this  character,  another  personage  advanced,  in  the  more  for- 
midable character  of  a  huge  dragon,  with  gilded  wings,  open  jaws,  and  a 
5^rlet  tongue,  cloven  at  the  end,  which  made  various  efforts  to  overtake 
•^nd  devour  a  lad,  dressed  as  the  lovely  Saba?a,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
teypt,  who  fled  before  him ;  while  a  martial  Saint  George,  grotesquely 
armed  with  a  goblet  for  a  helmet,  and  a  spit  for  a  lance,  ever  and  anon  in- 
terfered, and  compelled  the  monster  to  relinquish  his  prey.  A  bear,  a  wolf, 
ind  one  or  two  other  wild  animals,  played  their  parts  with  the  discretion  of 
>nii'Tthe  joiner;  for  the  decided  preference  which  they  gave  to  the  use  of 
'^J'if  hind  legs,  was  sufficient,  without  any  formal  annunciation,  to  assure 
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the  most  timorous  spectators  that  they  bad  to  do  with  habitual  bipeds . 
There  was  a  group  of  outlaws,  with  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  at  their 
head — the  best  representation  exhibited  at  the  time ;  and  no  great  wonder, 
since  most  of  the  actors  were,  by  profession,  the  banished  men  and  thieves 
whom  they  presented.  Other  masqueraders  there  were,  of  a  less  marked 
description.  Men  were  disguised  as  women,  and  women  as  men— children 
wore  the  dress  of  aged  people,  and  tottered  with  crutch-sticks  in  their  hands, 
furred  gowns  on  their  little  backs,  and  caps  on  their  round  heads — while 
grandsires  assumed  the  infantine  tone  as  well  as  the  dress  of  children.  Be- 
sides these,  many  had  their  faces  painted,  and  wore  their  shirts  over  the  rc^t 
of  their  dress ;  while  coloured  pasteboard  and  ribbands  furnished  out  deco- 
rations for  others.  Those  who  wanted  all  these  properties,  blacked  their  fa- 
ces, and  turned  their  jackets  inside  out ;  and  thus  the  transmutation  of 
the  whole  assembly  into  a  set  of  mad  grotesque  mummers,  was  at  once 
completed. 

The  pause  which  the  masqueraders  made,  walling  apparently  for  some  per- 
son of  the  highest  authority  amongst  them,  gave  those  within  the  Abbey 
Church  full  time  to  observe  all  these  absurdities.  They  were  at  no  loss  to 
comprehend  their  purpose  and  meaning. 

Few  readers  can  be  ignorant,  that  at  an  early  period,  and  during  the  plen- 
itude of  her  power,  the  Church  of  Rome  not  only  connived  at,  but  even  en- 
couraged such  saturnalian  licenses  as  the  inhabitants  of  Kennaquhair  and 
the  neighbourhood  had  now  in  hand,  and  that  the  vulgar,  on  such  occasions, 
were  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged,  by  a  number  of  gambols,  some- 
times puerile  and  ludicrous,  sometimes  immoral  and  profane,  to  indemnifj' 
themselves  for  the  privations  and  penances  imposed  on  them  at  other  sea- 
sons. But,  of  all  other  topics  for  burlesque  and  ridicule,  the  rites  and  cere- 
monial of  the  church  itself  were  most  frequently  resorted  to;  and,  strange 
to  say,  with  the  approbation  of  the  clergy  themselves. 

while  the  hierarchy  flourished  in  full  glory,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  suffering  the  people  to  become  so  irreverently 
familiar  with  things  sacred ;  they  then  imagined  the  laity  to  be  much  in  the 
condition  of  a  labourer's  horse,  which  does  rot  submit  to  the  bridle  and  the 
whip  with  greater  reluctance,  because,  at  rare  intervals,  he  is  allowed  te 
frolic  at  large  in  his  pasture,  and  fling  out  his  heels  in  clumsy  gambols  at  the 
master  who  usually  drives  him.  But,  when  times  changed — when  doubt  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  and  hatred  of  their  priesthood,  had  possessed 
the  reformed  party,  the  clergy  discovered,  too  late,  that  no  small  incqnven- 
ience  arose  from  the  established  practice  of  games  and  merry-makings,  in 
which  they  themselves,  and  all  they  held  most  sacred,  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  ridicule.  It  then  became  obvious  to  duller  politicians  than  the  Ro- 
mish churchmen,  that  the  same  actions  have  a  very  diflerent  tendency  when 
done  in  the  spirit  of  sarcastic  insolence  and  hatred,  than  when  acted  merely 
in  exuberance  of  rude  an4  incontroUable  spirits.  They,  therefore,  though 
of  the  latest,  endeavoured,  where  they  had  any  remaining  influence,  to  dis* 
courage  the  renewal  of  these  indecorous  festivities.  In  this  particular,  the 
Catholic  clergy  were  joined  by  most  of  the  reformed  preachers,  who  were 
more  shocked  at  the  profanity  and  immorality  of  many  of  these  exhibitions, 
than  disposed  to  profit  by  XhC  ridiculous  light  in  which  they  placed  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  her  observances.  But  it  was  long  ere  these  scanda- 
lous and  immoral  sports  could  be  abrogated ; — the  rude  multitude  continued 
attached  to  their  favourite  pastimes ;  and  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  the 
mitre  of  the  Catholic — ^the  rocket  of  the  reformed  bishop — and  the  cloak  and 
band  of  the  Calvinistic  divine — were,  in  turn,  oompeiled  to  give  place  to 
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ihese  jocular  personagesy  the  Pope  of  Fools,  the  Boy-Bisbop,  aiid  the  Ab* 
bot  of  Unreason.* 

It  was  the  latter  personage  who  now,  in  full  costume^  made  his  approach 
to  (he  great  door  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's^  accoutred  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  caricature,  or  practical  parody,  on  the  costume  an-i  attendants 
ol'  the  real  Superior,  whom  he  came  to  beard  on  the  very  day  of  his  install- 
ation, in  the  presence  of*  his  clergy,  and  in  the  chancel  of  his  church.  The 
miM:k  dignitary  was  a  stout-made  under-sized  fellow,  whose  thick  squab 
form  had  been  rendered  grotesque  by  a  supplemental  paunch,  well  stuficd. 
He  wore  a  mitre  of  leather,  with  the  front  like  a  grenadier's  cap,  adorned 
\Tith  mock  embroidery,  and  trinkets  of  tin.  This  surmounted  a  visage,  the 
nose  of  which  was  the  most  prominent  feature,  being  of  unusual  size,  and  at 
iea^t  as  richly  gemmed  as  his  head-gear.  His  robe  was  of  buckram,  and  his 
cope  of  canvass,  curiously  painted,  and  cut  into  open  work.  On  one  shoul- 
der was  fixed  the  painted  figure  of  an  owl;  and  he  bore  in  the  right  hand 
his  pastoral  stafi*,  and  in  the  left  a  small  minor  having  a  handle  to  it,  thus 
resembling  a  celebrat^'d  jester,  whose  adventures,  translated  into  English^ 
were  whilom  extremely  popular,  and  which  may  still  be  procured  in  black 
letter,  for  about  one  pound  per  leaf. 

The  attendants  of  this  mock  dignitary  had  their  proper  dresses  and 
e({uipage,  bearing  the  same  burlesque  resemblance  to  the  officers  of  the  Con- 
vent which  their  leader  did  to  the  Superior.  They  followed  their  leader  in 
regular  prcicession,  and  the  motley  characters,  which  had  waited  his  arri- 
val, now  crowded  into  the  church  in  his  train,  shouting  as  they  came,->- 
'  A  hall,  a  hall !  for  the  venerable  Father  iiowleglass,  the  learned  Monk 
ut  Misnil  and  the  Right  Reverend  Abbot  of  Unreason !' 

The  discordant  minstrelsy  of  every  kind  renewed  its  din ;  the  boys 
shrieked  and  howled,  and  the  men  laughed  and  hallooed,  and  the  women 
liir^led  and  screamed,  and  the  beasts  roared,  and  the  dragon  wallopp'd  and 
hissed,  and  the  hobby-horse  neighed,  pranced,  and  capered,  and  the  rest 
(risked  and  frolicked,  clashing  their  hob-nailed  shoes  against  the  pavement, 
^ili  it  sparkled  whh  the  marks  of  their  energetic  caprioles. 

It  was,  in  fine,  a  scene  of  ridiculous  confusion,  that  deafened  the  ear,  made 
ihf  eyes  giddy,  and  must  have  altogether  stunned  any  indifferent  spectator; 
wiiilst  personal  apprehension,  and  a  consciousness  that  much  of  the  popular 
Qijoyment  arose  irom  the  ridicule  being  addressed  against  them,  dismayed 
tHe  Monks,  who  were,  moreover,  little  comforted  by  the  reflection,  that, 
huid  in  their  disguise,  the  mummers  who  whooped  and  capered  around  them, 
'Oisiht,  on  slight  provocation,  turn  their  jest  into  earnest,  or  at  least  proceed 
to  iliose  practical  pleasantries,  which  at  all  times  arise  so  naturally  out  of 
^^  frolicksome  and  mischievous  disposition  of  the  metropolis. — They  look- 
^  to  their  Abbot  amid  the  tumult,  with  such  looks  as  landsmen  cast  upon 
the  pilot  when  the  storm  is  at  the  highest — looks  which  express  that  they 
»rt  devoid  of  all  hope  arising  from  their  own  exertions,  and  not  very  confi- 
dent in  any  snccets  likely  to  attend  those  of  their  Palinurus. 

The  Abbot  himself  seemed  at  a  stand ;  he  felt  no  fear,  but  he  was  sensible 
^  the  danger  of  expressing  his  rismg  indignation,  which  he  was  scarcely 
^le  to  suppress.  He  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand  as  if  commanding  si- 
leoce,  which  was  at  first  only  replied  to  by  redoubled  shouts,  and  peals  of 
Wild  laughter.    When,  however,  the  same  motiop,  and  as  nearly  m  the 
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same  manner^  had  beeu  made  by  Howleglas,  it  was  immediately  obeyed  by 
the  riotous  companion's,  who  expected  fresh  food  for  mirth  in  the  conversa* 
tioD  betwixt  the  real  and  mock  Abbot,  having  no  small  confidence  in  the 
vulgar  wit  and  impudence  of  their  leader.  Accordingly  they  began  to  shout, 
^  To  it,  fathers — ^to  it.' — ^  Fight  monk,  light  madcap — Abbot  against  Abbot 
is  fair  play,  and  so  is  reason  a^inst  unreason,  and  malice  against  monkery !' 

'  Silence,  my  mates  !'  said  Howleglas ;  ^  Cannot  two  learned  Fathers  of 
the  Church  hold  communing  together,  but  you  must  come  here  with  your 
bear-garden  whoop,  and  hollow,  as  if  you  were  hounding  forth  a  mastin  up- 
on a  mad  buU.'^  i  say  silence!  and  let  this  learned  Father  and  I  confer, 
touching  matters  affecting  our  mutual  state  and  authority.' 

*  My  children' — said  Father  Ambrose. 

'  Mff  children  too, — and  happy  children  they  are  !'  said  his  burlesque 
counterpart ;  ^  many  a  wise  child  knows  not  its  own  father,  and  it  is  well 
they  have  two  to  chuse  betwixt.' 

'  If  thou  hast  aught  in  thee,  save  scofHng  and  ribaldry,'  said  the  real  Ab- 
bot, permit  me,  ^r  thy  own  soul's  sake,  to  speak,  a  [ew  words  to  these  mis- 
guided men.' 

'  Aught  in  me  but  scofling,  sayest  thou  ?'  retorted  Abbot  of  Unreason  : 
^  Why,  reverend  brother,  I  iiave  all  that  becomes  mine  office  at  this  time 
a-day — I  have  beef,  ale,  and  brandy-wine,  with  other  condiments  not  worth 
mentioning ;  and  for  speaking,  man — why,  speak  away,  and  we  will  have 
turn  about,  like  honest  fellows.' 

During  this  discussion,  the  wrath  of  Magdalen  Graeme  had  risen  to  the 
uttermost ;  she  approached  the  Abbot,  and  placing  herself  by  his  side,  said 
in  a  low  and  yet  distinct  tone — ^  Wake  and  arouse  thee.  Father — the  sword 
of  Saint  Peter  is  in  thy  hand — strike  and  avenge  St.  Peter's  patrimony  ! 
Bind  them  in  the  chains  which,  being  riveted  by  the  church  on  earth,  arc 
ri vetted  in  Heaven'—! — 

^  Peace,  sister !'  said  the  Abbot ;  ^  let  not  their  madness  destroy  our  dis- 
cretion— I  pray  thee,  peace,  and  let  me  do  mine  office.  It  is  the  first,  per- 
adventure  it  may  be  the  last  time  I  shall  be  called  on  to  discharge  it.' 

'  Nay,  my  holy  brother  !'  said  Howleglas,  <  I  read  you,  take  the  holy  sis- 
ter's ad  vice — never  throve  convent  without  woman'^s  counsel,' 

'  Peace,  vain  man !'  said  the  Abbot ;  *  and  you,  my  brethren  !' 

^  Nay,  nay !'  said  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  ^  no  speaking <|o  the  lay  people, 
until  you  have  conferred  with  your  brother  of  the  cowl. — I  swear  by  bell, 
book,  and  candle,  that  not  one  of  my  congregation  shall  listen  to  one  word 
you  have  to  say,  so  you  had  as  well  address  yourself  to  me  who  will.' 

To  escape  a  conference  so  ludicrous,  the  Abbot  again  attempted  an  appeal 
to  what  respectful  feelings  might  yet  remain  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Halidome,  once  so  devoted  to  their  spiritual  Superiois.  Alas !  the  Abbot  of 
Unreason  had  only  to  flourish  his  mock  crosier,  and  the  whooping,  the  hal- 
looing, and  the  dancing,  were  renewed  with  a  vehemence  which  would  have 
defied  the  lungs  of  Stentor. 

'  And  now,  my  mates,'  said  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  ^  once  again  dight 
your  gabs  and  be  hushed — ^let  us  see  if  the  Cock  of  Kennaquhair  will  fight 
or  flee  the  pit.' 

There  was  again  a  dead  silence  of  expectation,  of  which  Father  Ambrose 
availed  himself  to  address  his  antagonist,  seeing  plainly  that  he  could  gaui 
an  audience  on  no  other  terms.  '  Wretched  man ."  said  he,  ^  hast  thou  no 
better  employment  for  thy  carnal  wit,  than  to  employ  it  in  leading  these 
blind  and  helpless  creatures  into  the  pit  of  utter  darkness?' 
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<  Truly,  my  brother/  replied  Howleglas,  '  I  can  see  little  difference  be- 
twixt your  employment  and  mtne^  save  that  you  malce  a  sermon  of  a  jest, 
and  I  make  a  jest  of  a  sermon.' 

<  Unhappy  being/  said  the  Abbot,  ^who  hast  no  better  subject  of  pleas- 
antry than  that  which  should  make  thee  tremble — no  sounder  jest  than  thine 
own  sins^  and  no  better  objects  for  laughter  than  those  who  can  absolve  thee 
from  the  guilt  of  them  !' 

'  Verily,  my  reverend  brother,'  said  the  mock  AbbaC,  ^  what  you  say 
mig^ht  be  true,  if,  in  laughing  at  hypocrites,  I  meant  to  laugh  at  religion. — 
0,  it  is  a  precious  thing  to  wear  a  long  dr^,  with  a  girdle  and  a  cowl — we 
become  a  holy  piUar  of  Mother  Church,  and  a  boy  must  not  play  at  ball 
against  the  walls  .for  fear  of  breaking  a  painted  window.' 

"  And  will  you,  my  friends,'  said  the  Abbot,  looking  round  and  speaking 
with  a  vehemence  which  secured  him  a  tranquil  audience  for  some  time, — 
^  will  you  suffer  a  profane  buffoon,  within  the  very  church  of  God,  to  insult 
his  ministers  ?  Many  of  you — all  of  you,  perhaps,  have  lived  under  my 
holy  predecessors,  who  were  called  upon  to  rule  In  this  church  where  I  am 
called  upon  to  suffer,  if  you  have  worldly  goods,  they  are  their  gift ;  and^ 
when  you  scorned  not  to  accept  better  gifts — the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of 
the  Church — were  they  not  even  at  your  comnaaod  ? — did  we  not  pray 
whijeyou  were  jovial — ^wake  while  you  slept  ?' 

^  Some  of  the  good  wives  of  the  Halldome  were  wont  to  say  so,'  said  the 
Abbot  of  Unreason  ;  but  his  jest  met  in  this  instance  but  slight  i^iause, 
and  Father  Ambrose  having  gained  a  natomeat's  attention,  hastened  to  \n> 
prove  it. 

^  What !'  said  he ;  ^  and  4s  this  grateful — ^is  it  seemly — is  it  honest — to  as- 
sail with  scorn  a  few  old  men,  from  whose  predecessors  you  hold  all,  and 
Vfhose  only  wish  is  to  die  m  peace  among  these  fragments  of  what  was  onoft 
the  light  of  the  land,  and  whose  daily  prayar  is,  that^hey  may  be  removed 
^re  that  hour  comes  when  the  last  spark  shall  be  extinguished,  and  the  land 
^t  ia  tlie  darkness  which  it  has  chosen,  rather  than  i^ght  ?  We  have  not 
liimed  against  you  the  edge  of  the  spiritual  sword,  ^te  revenge  our  temporal 
persecution  ;  the  tempest  of  your  wrath  has  despoiled  qs  of  boid,  and  depri- 
ved us  almost  of  our  daily  food,  but  we  have  not  repaid  it  ^i4(h  i^  thimdeBi 
o/eicomrauiiicaition-*-we  only  pray  ymtt  leave  to  Hve  and  die  wHhin  the 
chufch  which  is  our  own,  invoking  Oed,  oin:  Lady,  and  the  Hofy  Saints,  to 
pardon  your  sins,  and  our  own,  undisturbed 'by  scunil  buffoonery,  and  bias* 
pliemy.' 

Thjs  speech,  so  different  in  tone  and  termination  from  that  mfaloh  the 
crowd  had  expected,  produced  an  effect  upon-their  feelings  unfavourable  to 
the  prosecution  of  their  frolic.  The  morrice-dancers  stood  still — the  hobby- 
borse  surceased  his  capering — ^pipe  and  tabor  were  mute,  and  ^  nlence,  like 
a  heavy  cloud,'  seemed  to  descend  on  the  once  noby  rabble.  Several  of  the 
heasts  were  obviously  moved  to  compunction ;  the  bear  could  not  restrain 
His  sobs,  and  a  huge  (ox  was  observed  to  wipe  his  eyes  with  his  tail.  But  in 
especial  the  dragon,  lately  so  formidably  rampart,  now  relaxed  the  terror  of 
bis  claws,  uncoiled  his  tremendous  rings,  and  grumbled  out  of  hia  fiery 
tiiroat  in  a  repentant  tone,  ^  By  the  mass,  I  thought  no  harm  in  exercising 
our  old  pastime,  but  an  I  had  thought  the  good  Father  would  have  taken  it 
*oto  heart,  I  would  as  soon  have  played  your  devil  as  your  dragon.' 

In  this  momentary  pause,  the  Abbot  stood  amongst  the  miscellaneous  and 
grotesque  forms  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  triumphant  as  Saint  Anthony, 
in  Cailot's  Temptations;  but  Howleglas  would  not  so  resign  his  purpose. 
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<  And  how  now,  my  masters !'  said  he ;  <  Is  this  fair  play  or  no  ?  Have 
you  not  chosen  me  Abbot  of  Unreason,  and  b  it  lawful  for  any  of  you  to 
listen  to  common  sense  to-day  ?  Was  I  not  formally  elected  by  you  in  solemn 
chapter,  held  in  Luckie  Martin's  chanse>hou8e,and  will  you  now  desert  me^ 
and  give  up  your  old  pastime  and  privilege  ?  Play  out  the  play— and  he 
that  speaks  the  next  word  of  sense  or  reason,  or  bids  us  think  or  consider, 
or  the  like  of  that,  which  befits  not  the  day,  I  will  have  him  solemnly  duck- 
ed in  the  mill-dam !' 

The  rabble,  mutable  as  usual,  huEza'd,  the  pipe  and  tabor  struck  up,  the 
hobby-horse  pranced,  the  beasts  roared,  and  even  the  repentant  dragon  be- 
gan again  to  coil  up  his  spires  and  prepare  himself  for  fiesh  gambols.  But 
the  Abbot  might  have  gtiU  overcome  by  his  eloquence  and  his  entreaties,  the 
malicious  designs  of  the  revellers,  had  not  Dame  Magdalen  Grseme  given 
loose  to  the  indignation  which  she  had  long  suppressed. 

^  Scoffers,'  she  said, '  and  men  of  Belial — Blasphemous  heretics,  and  tru- 
culent tyrants'— 

*  Your  patience,  my  sister,  I  entreat  and  I  command  you !'  said  the  Ab- 
bot ;  *  let  me  do  my  duty— disturb  me  not  in  mine  own  office !' 

But  Dame  Magdalen  continued  to  thunder  forth  her  threats  in  the  name 
of  Popes  and  Councils,  and  in  the  name  of  every  Saint,  from  Saint  Michael 
downward* 

'  My  comrades !'  said  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  <  this  good  dame  hath  not 
spoke  a  single  word  of  reason,  and  therdn  may  esteem  herself  free  from  the 
law.  But  what  she  spoke  was  meant  for  reason,  and,  therefore,  unless  she 
confesses  and  avouches  all  which  she  has  said  to  be  nonsense,  it  shall  pass 
for  such,  so  far  as  to  incur  the  penalty  of  our  statutes.  Wherefore,  hol^ 
dame,  pilgrim,  or  abbess,  or  whatever  thou  art,  be  mute  with  thy  mumme- 
ly,  or  beware  the  mill-dam.  We  will  have  neither  spiritual  nor  temporal 
scolds  in  our  Diocese  of  Unreason !' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  extended  his  hand  towards  the  old  woman,  while 
his  followers  shouted  *  A  doom«— «  doom  !'  and  prepared  to  second  his  pur- 
pose, when  lo !  it  was  suddenly  frustrated.  Roland  Graeme  had  witnessed 
with  indignation  the  insults  offered  to  his  old  spiritual  preceptor,  but  yet  ha4 
wit  enough  to  reflect  he  could  render  him  no  assistance,  but  might  well,  by 
ineffective  interference,  make  matters  worse.  But  when  he  saw  his  aged 
relative  in  danger  of  personal  violence,  he  gAve  way  to  the  natural  impetu- 
ositv  of  his  temper,  and,  stepping  forward,  struck  hb  poniard  into  the  body 
of  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  whom  the  blow  instantly  prostrated  on  tlie 
pavement. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

At  when  io  twmiltfl  rise  the  ignoble  croirdy 
Mad  are  their  motions^  and  their  tonfi^aes  are  loud. 
And  stones  and  brands  in  rattling  voUies  fly, 
And  all  the  rustic  arms  which  fury  can-supply — 
Then  if  some  g:rave  and  pious  man  appear, 
They  hush  their  noise,  and  lend  a  listening  ear. 

DRTVSff^B  ▼lEOIL. 

A  DKCADTUL  shout  of  vengeance  was  raised  by  the  revellers,  whose  sport  ^ 
was  thus  so  fearfully  intemipted ;  but,  for  an  instant,  the  want  of  weapons 
amongst  the  multitude,  as  well  as  the  inflamed  features  and  brandished 
poniard  of  Roland  Graeme,  kept  them  at  bay,  while  the  Abbot,  horror- 
struck  at  the  violence,  implored,  with  uplifted  hands,  pardon  for  blood-shed 
eommitted  within  the  holy  sanctuary.  Magdalen  Graeme  alone  expressed 
triumph  in  the  blow  her  ctescendant  had  dealt  to  the  scoffer,  mixed,  howev* 
er,  with  a  wild  and  anxious  expression  of  terror  for  her  grandson's  safety. 
'  Let  him  perish,'  she  said,  '  in  his  blasphemy — ^let  him  die  on  the  holy 
pavement  which  he  has  insulted.' 

But  the  rage  of  the  multitude,  the  grief  of  the  Abbot,  the  exultation  of  the 
enthusiastic  Magdalen,  were  all  mistimed  and  unnecessary.  The  mortally 
wounded  Howleglas,  as  he  was  supposed,  sprung  alertly  up  from  the  floor, 
calling  aloud,  <  A  miracle,  a  miracle,  my  masters !  as  brave  a  miracle  as 
ever  was  wrought  in  the  Kirk  of  Kennaquhair.  And  I  charge  you,  my 
masters,  as  your  lawfullyxhosen  Abbot,  that  you  touch  no  one  without  my 
eommand-— You,  wolf  and  bear,  will  guard  this  pragmatic  youth,  but  with- 
out hurting  him — And  you,  reverend  brother,  will,  with  your  comrades, 
withdraw  to  your  cells ;  for  our  conference  has  ended  like  all  conferences, 
leaving  each  of  his  own  mind,  as  before ;  and  if  we  fight,  both  you,  and 
your  brethren,  and  the  Kirk,  will  have  the  worst  on't— -Wherefore,  pack  up 
your  pipes  and  begone.' 

The  hubbub  was  beginning  again  to  awaken,  but  still  Father  Ambrose 
hesitated,  as  uncertain  to  what  path  his  duty  called  him,  whether  to  face  out 
the  present  storm,  or  to  reserve  himself  for  a  better  moment.  His  brother 
of  Unreason  observed  his  difiiculty,  and  said,  in  a  tone  more  natsral  and  less 
affected  than  that  with  which  he  had  hitherto  sustained  his  character,  <  We 
came  hither,  my  good  sir,  more  in  mirth  than  in  mischief-— our  bark  is  worse 
than  our  bite—and,  especially,  we  mean  you  no  personal  harm-^wherefore, 
draw  off  while  the  play  is  good  ;  for  it  is  ill  whistling  for  a  hawk  when  she 
is  once  on  the  soar,  and  worse  to  snatch  the  quarry  from  the  ban-dog — Let 
these  fellows  once  begin  their  brawl,  and  it  will  be  too  much  for  madness 
itself,  let  alone  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  to  bring  them  back  to  the  lure.' 

The  brethren  crowded  around  Father  Ambrosius,  and  joined  in  urging 
him  to  give  place  to  the  torrent.  The  present  revel  was,  they  said,  £m  an« 
cient  custom  which  his  predecessors  had  permitted,  and  old  Father  Nicho* 
htt  hioMelf  had  played  the  dragon  in  the  days  of  the  Abbot  Ingelram. 

>  And  we  now  reap  the  fruit  of  the  seed  which  they  have  so  unadvisedly 
sown,'  said  Ambrosius ;  *  they  taught  men  to  make  a  mock  of  what  is  holy, 
what  wonder  that  the  descendants  of  scoffers  become  robbers  and  plunderers  ? 
But  be  it  as  you  list,  my  brethren — ^move  towards  the  dortour— And  you, 
dame,  I  command  you  by  the  authority  which  I  have  over  you,  and  by  your 
respect  for  that  youth's  safety,  that  you  go  with  us  without  farther  speech^-^^ 
Yet,  stay-— what  are  youi  intentions  towards  that  youth  whom  you  detain  pii- 
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soner  ?— Wot  ye/  he  eontinued,  addres^g  Howleglas  in  a  sfern  tone  of 
voice,  <  that  he  bears  the  livery  of  the  house  of  Avenel  ?  They  whofear  not 
the  anger  of  Heaven,  may  at  least  dread  the  wrath  of  man.' 

^  Cumber  not  yourself  concerning  him/  anwered  Howi^las,  ^  we  know 
right  well  who  and  what  he  is.' 

*  Let  me  pray/  said  the  Abbot,  in  a  tone  of  entreaty,  'that  you  do  him 
no  wrong  for  the  rash  deed  which  he  attempted  in  his  imprudent 
zeal.' 

f  I  say,  cumber  not  yourself  about  it,  Father,'  answered  Howleglas, 
<  but  move  off  with  your  train,  male  and  female,  or  I  will  not  undertake  to 
save  yonder  she-saint  from  the  ducking-stool — And  as  for  bearing  of  ma- 
lice, my  stomach  has  no  room  for  it ;  it  is,'  he  added,  clapping  his  hand  on 
his  portly  belly,  <  too  well  bombasted  out  with  straw  and  buckram — gram- 
ercy  to  them  both — they  kept  out  that  madcap's  dagger  as  well  as  a  Milan 
corslet  could  have  done.' 

In  fact,  the  home-driven  poniard  of  Roland  Grseme  had  lighted  upon  the 
stuffing  of  the  fictitious  paunch,  which  the  Abbot  of  Unreason  wore  as  a 
part  of  bis  characteristic  dress,  and  it  was  only  the  force  of  the  blow  which 
had  prostrated  that  reverend  person  on  the  ground  for  a  moment. 

Satisfied  in  some  d^ree  by  this  man's  assurances,  and  compelled  to  give 
Way  to  superior  force,  the  Abbot  Ambrosius  retired  from  the  Church  at  the 
head  of  the  mcmks,  and  left  the  court  free  for  the  revellers  to  work  their  will. 
Bat,  wild  and  wilful  as  these  rioters  were,  the}*  accompanied  the  retreat  of 
the  religioners  with  none  of  those  shouts  of  contempt  and  derision  with 
which  they  had  at  first  liniled  them.  The  Abbot's  discourse  had  affected 
some  of  them  with  remorse,  others  with  shame,  and  all  with  a  transient  de- 
gree of  respect.  They  remained  silent  until  the  last  monk  had  disappear- 
ed' through  the  side^door  which  communicated  with  then*  dwelling-place, 
and  even  theh  it  cost  some  exhortations  on  the  part  of  Howleglas,  some  ca- 
prioles of  the  hobby-horse,  and  some  wallops  of  the  dragon,  to  rouse  once 
more  the  rebuked  spirit  of  revelry. 

<  And  how  now,  my  master  ?'  said  the  Abbot  of  Unreason ;  *  and  where- 
fore look  on  me  with  such  blank  Jack-a-Lent  visages  ?  Will  you  lose  your 
old  pastime  for  an  old  wife's  tale  of  saints  and  purgatory  ?  Why,  I  thought 
you  would  have  made  all  split  long  since — Come,  strike  up,  taber  and 
harp,  strike  up,  fiddle  and  rebeck---Kiance  and  be  merry  to-day,  and  let 
care  come  to-morrow.  Bear  and  wolf,  look  to  your  prisoner — prance, 
hobby — hiss,  dragon,  and  halloo,  boys — we  grow  older  every  moment  we 
stand  idle,  and  life  is  too  short  to  be  spent  in  playing  muncfaance.' 

This  pithy  exhortation  was  attended  with  the  affect  desired.  They  fu- 
migated the  Church  with  burnt  wool  and  feathers  instead  of  incense,  put 
fbtfl  water  into  the  holy-water  basins,  and  celiebrated  a'  parody  on  the 
Church  service,  the  mock  Abbot  officiating  at  the  altar  ;  they  sung  ludi- 
crous and  indecent  parodies,  to  the  tune  of  church  hymns  ;  they  violated 
whatever  vestments  or  vessels  belonging  to  the  Abbey  they  could  lay  their 
bands  upon  5  and,  playing  every  freak  which  the  whim  of  the  moment 
could  suggest  to  their  wild  caprice,  at  length  they  fell  to  more  lasting  deeds 
of  demolition,  pulled  down  and  destroyed  some  carved  wood«work,  dashed 
out  the  painted  wiudows  which  had  escaped  former  violence,  and  in  their 
rigorous  search  after  sculpture  dedicated  to  idolatry,  began  to  destroy  what 
ornaments 'yet  remained  entire  upon  the  tomos,  and  around  the  cornices  of 
diepHlars. 

'   The  spirit  of  demolition,  like  other  tastes,  increases  by  indulgence ;  firom 
these  lighter  attempts  at  misdiief,  the  more  tomultuous  part  of  the  meeting 
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began  to  meditate  destruction  on  a  more  extended  scale— ^  Let  us  heave  it 
down  altogether,  the  old  crow's  nest/  became  a  general  cry  among  them  ^ 
<it  has  served  the  Pope  and  his  rooks  too  long  ;'  and  up  they  struck  a  bal- 
lad which  was  then  popular  among  the  lower  classes. 

*  The  Paip,  that  pagan  full  of  pride, 

Hatb  blinded  us  ower  laog, 
For  where  the  blind  the  blind  doth  lead, 
Nor  marTel  baith  gae  wrang. 
Like  prince  and  king, 
He  led  the  ring^ 

Of  all  iniquity. 
Sing  hay  trix,  trim  go  trix, 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  bishop  rich,  he  could  not  preach 

For  sporting  with  the  lasses, 
The  silly  friar  behoved  to  fleech 
For  awmous  as  he  passes. 
The  curate  his  creed 
He  could  not  read, 

Shame  fa^  the  company. 
Sing  bay  triz,  trim  go  trix, 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Thundering  out  this  chorus  of  a  notable  hunting  song,  which  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  some  polemical  poet|  the  followers  of  the  Abbot 
of  Unreason  were  turning  every  moment  more  tumultuous,  and  getting  be- 
yond the  management  even  of  that  reverend  prelate  himself,  when  a  knight 
■Q  full  armour,  followed  by  two  or  tluee  men-at-arms,  entered  the  church, 
2iid  io  a  stem  voice  commanded  them  to  forbear  their  riotous  mummery. 

His  visor  was  up,  but  if  it  had  been  lowered,  the  cognizance  of  the  holly 
^Tuice  sufficiently  distinguished  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,  who,  on  his  home* 
^'ud  road,  was  passing  through  the  village  of  Kennaquhair ;  and  moved, 
perhaps,  by  anxiety  for  his  brother's  safety,  had  come  directly  to  the  church 
'>n  bearing  of  the  uproar. 

*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this/  he  said,  *  my  masters  ?  are  ye  Christian 
^^%  and  the  king's  subjects,  and  yet  waste  and  destroy  churdi  and  chan- 
''^\  like  so  many  heathens  ?' 

All  stood  silent,  though  doubtless  there  were  several  disappointed  and 
oirprised  at  receiving  chiding  mstead  of  thanks  from  so  zealous  a  protestant. 

The  dragon,  indeed,  did  at  length  take  upon  him  to  be  spokesman,  and 
v^^vied  from  the  depth  of  his  painted  maw,  that  they  did  but  sweep  Pope- 
•>  ottt  of  the  church  with  the  besom  of  destruction. 

'  What !  my  friends,'  replied  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,  ^  think  you  this 
^umining  and  masking  has  not  more  of  Popery  in  it  than  have  these  stone- 
3 nils  ?  Take  the  leprosy  out  of  your  flesh,  before  -you  speak  of  purifying 
stone-walls — abate  your  insolent  license,  which  leads  but  to  idle  vanity  and 
^•nful  excess ;  and  know,  that  what  you  now  practice,  is  one  of  the  profane 
t>j;i  unseemly  sports  introduced  by  the  priests  of  Rome  themselves,  to 
'Mislead  and  brutify  the  souls  which  fell  into  their  net.' 

/  Marry  come  up — are  you  there  with  your  bears  ?'  muttered  the  dragon, 
n^rh  a  draconic  suUenness,  which  ^^  '^^  g<^  keeping  with  his  character. 
'  «e  had  as  good  have  been  Romans  still,  if  we  are  to  have  no  freedom  in 
'^  pastimes !' 

'  l>(ttt  thou  reply  to  me  so  ?'  said  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  ;  ^  or  is  there 
tny  pastime  in  grovelling  on  the  ground  there  like  a  gigantic  kail-worin  ? — 
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Get  out  of  thy  piunted  case,  or,  by  my  knighthood,  I  will  treat  you  like 
the  beast  and  reptile  you  have  made  yourself.' 

'  Beast  and  reptile  ?'  retorted  the  offended  dragon,  *  setting  aside  your 
knighthood,  I  hold  myself  as  well  a  born  man  as  thyself.' 

The  Knight  made  no  answer  in  words,  but  bestowed  two  such  blows 
With  the  butt  of  his  lance  on  the  petulant  dragon,  that  had  not  the  hoops 
which  constituted  the  ribs  of  the  machine  been  pretty  strong,  they  would 
hardly  have  saved  those  of  the  actor  from  being  broken.  In  all  haste  the 
masquer  crept  out  of  his  disguise,  unwilling  to  abide  a  third  buffet  from  the 
lance  of  the  enraged  Knight.  And  when  the  ex-dragon  stood  on  the  floor 
of  the  church,  he  presented  to  Halbert  Glendinning  the  well-known  coun- 
tenance of  Dan  of  the  Howlethirst,  an  ancient  comrade  of  his  own,  ere 
fate  had  raised  him  so  hi^h  above  the  rank  to  which  he  was  bom.  The 
clown  looked  sulkily  upon  the  Knight,  as  if  to  upbraid  him  for  his  violence 
towaids  an  old  acquaintance,  and  Glendinning's  own  good  nature  reproach- 
ed him  for  the  violence  he  had  acted  upon  him. 

'  I  did  wrong,  to  strike  thee,'  he  said,  <  Dan  ;  but  in  truth,  I  knew  thee 
not — ^thou  wert  ever  a  mad  fellow — come  to  Avenel  Castle,  and  we  will  see 
how  my  hawks  fly.' 

'  And  if  we  shew  him  not  falcons  that  will  mount  as  merrily  as  rockets,' 
said  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  ^  I  would  your  honour  laid  as  hard  on  my 
bones  as  you  did  on  his  even  now.' 

<  How  now.  Sir  Knave,'  said  the  Knight,  ^  and  what  has  brought  you 
hither  ?' 

The  Abbot,  hastily  ridding  himself  of  the  false  nose  which  mystified  bis 
physiognomy,  and  the  supplementary  belly  which  made  up  his  disguise, 
stood  before  his  master  in  his  real  character,  of  Adam  Woodcock  the  fal- 
coner of  Avenel. 

'  How,  varlet,'  said  the  Knight,  ^  hast  thou  dared  to  come  here  and  dis* 
turb  the  very  house  my  brother  was  dwelling  in  ?' 

^  And  it  was  even  for  that  reas4>n,  craving  your  honour's  pardon,  that  I 
came  hither — for  I  heard  the  country  was  to  be  up  to  chuse  an  Abbot  of 
Unreason,  and  sure,  thought  I,  I  that  can  sing,  dance,  leap  backwards  over 
a  broad-sword,  and  am  as  good  a  fool  as  ever  sought  promotion,  have  all 
chance  of  carrying  the  office }  and  if  I  gain  my  election,  I  may  stand  his 
honour's  brother  in  some  stead,  supposing  things  fall  roughly  out  at  the  kiirk 
of  Saint  Mary's.' 

^  Thou  art  but  a  cogging  knave,'  said  Sir  Halbert,  ^  and  well  I  wot,  that 
love  of  ale  and  brandy,  besides  the  humour  of  riot  and  frolic,  would  draw 
thee  a  mile,  when  love  of  my  house  would  not  bring  thee  a  yard.  But  go 
to— carry  thy  roisterers  elsewhere — to  the  ale-house  if  they  list,  and  there 
are  crowns  to  pay  your  charges — make  out  the  day's  madness  without  doing 
more  mischief,  and  be  wise  men  to-morrow — and  hereafter  learn  to  serve 
a  good  cause  better  than  by  acting  like  ruffians.' 

Obedient  to  his  master's  mandate,  the  falconer  was  collecting  his  discour- 
aged followers,  and  whispering  into  their  ears — *  Away,  away — face  is  Lat- 
in for  a  candle — never  mind  the  good  Knight's  puritanism — we  will  play 
the  frolic  out  over  a  stand  of  doi^le  ale  in  Dame  Martin  the  Brewster's 
barn-yard— draw  off,  harp  and  tabor — bagpipe  and  drum — mum  till  you  are 
oat  of  the  church-yard,  then  let  the  welkii^ring  again — ^Qiove  on,  wolf  and 
bear — ^keep  the  hind  legs  till  you  cross  the  kirk-style,  and  then  shew  your- 
selves beasts  of  mettle — what  devil  sent  him  to  spoil  our  holiday  ! — ^but  an- 
ger bio)  not|  n)y  hearts,  his  lance  is  no  goose-feather,  as  Dan's  ribs  can  telL* 
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'  Bj  my  soul/  said  Dan^  *  had  it  been  another  than  my  ancient  comrade, 
I  would  have  made  my  father's  old  fox  fly  about  his  ears/ 

*  Hush!  hush !  man/  replied  Adam  Woodcock,  «  not  a  word  that  wayj 
as  you  value  the  safety  of  your  bones — what,  man !  we  must  take  a  clink  as 
it  passes,  so  it  is  not  bestowed  in  downright  ill-will.' 

<  But  I  will  take  no  such  thing/  said  Dan  of  the  Howlethirst,  sullenly  re- 
sisting the  efforts  of  Woodcock,  who  was  dragging  him  out  of  the  church ; 
when,  the  quick  military  eye  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  detecting  Roland 
Grxme  betwixt  his  two  guards,  the  Knight  exclaimed,  *  So  ho  !  falconer,— 
Woodcock, — ^knave,hast  thou  brought  my  Lady's  page  in  mine  own  livery^ 
to  assist  at  this  hopeful  revel  of  thine,  with  your  wolves  and  bears  ?  since 
you  were  at  such  mummings,  you  might,  if  you  would,  have  at  least  saved 
the  credit  of  my  household,  by  dressing  him  up  as  a  jack-«n-apes — bring 
him  hither,  fellows !' 

Adam  Woodcock  was  too  honest  and  downright,  to  permit  blame  to  light 
upon  the  youth,  when  it  was  underserved.  *  I  swear/  he  said,  *  by  Saint 
Martin  of  Bullions' 

^  And  what  hast  thou  to- do  with  Saint  Martin?' 

<  Nay,  little  enough,  sir,  unless  when  he  sends  such  rainy  days  that  we 
cannot  fly  a  hawk — but  I  say  to  your  worshipful  knighthood,  that  as  I  am  a 
true  man' 

'  As  you  are  a  false  varlet,  had  been  the  better  obtestation.' 

<  Nay,  if  your  knighthood  allows  me  not  to  speak,  I  can  hold  my  tongue — 
but  the  boy  came  not  hither  by  my  bidding  for  all  that.' 

'  But  to  gratify  his  own  malapert  pleasure,  I  warrant  me/  said  Sir  Hal- 
bert Glendinning. — '  Come  hither,  young  springald,  and  tell  me  whether 
you  have  your  mistress'  license  to  be  so  far  absent  from  the  Castle,  or  to  dis- 
honour my  livery  by  mingling  in  such  a  May-game  ?' 

'Sir  Halbert  Glendinning/  answered  Roland  Graeme,  with  steadiness,  'I 
have  obtained  the  permission,  or  rather  the  commands,  of  your  lady,  to  dis- 
pose of  my  time  hereafter  according  to  my  own  pleasure.  I  have  been  a 
most  unwilling  spectator  of  this  May-game,  since  it  is  your  pleasure  so  to 
call  it ;  and  I  only  wear  your  livery  until  I  can  obtain  clothes  which  bear 
no  such  badge  of  servitude.'  / 

*  How  am  I  to  understand  this,  young  man  ?'  said  Sir  Halbert  Glendin- 
ning; '  speak  plainly,  for  I  am  no  reader  of  riddles.-^That  my  lady  fa* 
vowred  thee  I  know.  What  hast  thou  done  to  disoblige  her,  and  occasion  thy 
dismissal  ?' 

*  Nothing  to  speak  of/  said  Adam  Woodcock,  answering  for  the  boy — *  a 
foolish  quarrel  with  me,  which  was  more  foolishly  told  over  again  to  my 
HoQoured  lady,  cost  the  poor  boy  his  place.  For  my  part,  I  will  say  freely, 
that  I  was  wrong  from  oeginning  to  end,  except  about  the  washing  of  the 
eyass'  meat.     There  I  stand  to  it  that  I  was  right.' 

With  that,  the  good-natured  falconer  repeated  to  his  master  the  whole 
history  <tf  the  squabble  w(iich  had  brought  Roland  (vfceme  into  disgrace  witli 
his  mistress,  but  in  a  manner  so  favourable  for  the  page,  that  Sir  Halbert 
could  not  but  suspect  his  generous  motive. 

^  Thou  art  a  good-natured  fellow,'  he  said,  *  Adam  Woodcock.' 

'  As  ever  had  falcon  upon  fist/  said  Adam ;  ^  and,  for  that  matter,  so  is 
Master  Roland ;  but,  being  half  a  gentleman  by  hb  office,  his  blood  is  soon 
<iP}  and  so  is  mine.' 

<  Weil/  said  Sir  Halbert,  <  be  it  as  it  will,  my  lady  has  acted  hastily,  for 

was  no  great  matter  of  ofieoce  to  discard  the  lad  whom  she  had  trained 

Qp  for  yean,^  but  he,  I  doubt  aoiy  made  it  worse  by  fiis  prating — '^  jumps 
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well  with  a  purpose,  however,  which  T  had  in  my  mind.    Draw  off  these 
people,  Woodcock,  and  you,  Roland  Graeme,  attend  me.' 

The  page  followed  him  in  silence  into  the  Abbot's  house,  where,  stepping 
into  the  first  apartment  which  he  found  open,  he  commanded  one  of  bis  at- 
tendants to  let  his  brother.  Master  Edward  Glendinning,  know  that  he  de- 
sired to  speak  with  him.  The  men-at-arms  went  gladly  off  to  join  tlieir 
comrade,  Adaftn  Woodcock,  and  the  jolly  crew  whom  he  had  assembled  at 
Dame  Mardn's  the  hostler's  wife,  and  the  page  and  Knight  were  left  alone 
in  the  apartment.  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  paced  the  floor  for  a  moment 
in  silence,  and  then  thus  addressed  his  attendant — 

<  Thou  mayest  have  remarked,  stripling,  that  I  have  but  seldom  distin- 
guished thee  by  much  notice  ^ — I  see  thy  colour  rises,  but  do  not  speak  till 
thou  hearest  me  out.  I  say,  I  have  never  much  distinguished  thee,  not  be- 
cause I  did  not  see  that  in  thee  which  I  might  well  have  praised,  but  because 
I  saw  something  blameable,  which  such  praises  might  have  made  worse. 
Thy  mistress  dealing  according  to  her  pleasure  In  her  own  household,  as  no 
one  hath  better  reason  or  title,  had  picked  thee  from  the  rest,  and  treated 
thee  more  like  a  relation  than  a  domestic  ;  and  if  thou  didst  shew  some  van- 
ity and  petulance  under  such  distinction,  it  were  injustice  not  to  say  that  thou 
liast  profited  both  in  thy  exercises,  and  in  thy  breeding,  and  hast  shewn  ma- 
ny sparkles  of  a  gentle  and  manly  spirit.  Moreover,  it  were  ungeneruus, 
having  bred  thee  up  freakish  and  fiery,  to  dismiss  thee  to  want  or  wandering, 
for  shewing  that  very  peevishness  and  impatience  of  discipline  which  arose 
from  thy  too  delicate  nurture.  Therefore,  and  for  the  credit  of  my  own 
household,  I  am  determined  to  retain  thee  in  my  train,  until  I  can  honoura- 
bly dispose  of  thee  elsewhere,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  thy  goijig  through  the 
world  with  credit  to  the  house  that  brought  thee  up^' 

If  there  was  something  in  Sir  Halbert  Clendinning's  speech  which  flatter- 
ed Roland's  pride,  there  was  also  much  that,  according  to  his  mode  of4hink* 
ing,  was  an  alloy  to  the  compliment.  And  yet  his  conscience  instantly  told 
him  that  he  ought  to  accept,  with  grateful  deference,  the  ofier  which  was 
made  him  by  the  husband  of  his  kind  protectress ;  and  his  prudence,  how- 
ever slender,  coiild  not  but  admit,  he  would  enter  the  world  under  very  dif** 
ferent  auspices  as  a  retainer  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,  so  famed  for  wis- 
dom, courage,  and  influence,  from  those  under  which  he.  might  partake  the 
wanderings,  and  become  an  agent  in  the  visionary  schemes,  for  such  they  ap- 
peared to  him,  of  Magdalen,  his  relative.  Still,  a  strong  reluctance  tore- 
enter  a  service  from  which  he  had  been  dismissed  with  contempt,  almost 
counterbalanced  these  considerations. 

Sir  Halbert  looked  on  the  youth  with  surprise,  and  resumed—*  You  seem 
to  hesitate,  young  man.  Are  your  own  prospects  so  invitir^,  that  5'ou  should 
pause  ere  you  accept  those  which  I  oflfer  to  you  ?  or',  must  I  remuid  you  that 
although* you  have  offended  your  benefactress,  even  to  the  point  of  her  dis- 
misalng'you,  yet  I  am  convinced,  the  knowledge  that  you  have  gone  ungui- 
ded  on  your  own  wild  way,  into  a  w<irld  so  disturbed  as  oursoi^  Scotland, 
cannot,  in  the  upshot,  but  give  her  sorrow  and  pain  3  frqm  which  it  is^  in 
gratitude,  your  duty  to  preserve  her,  no  less  than  it  is  in  common  wisdom 
your  duty  to  accept  my  oflered  protection,  for  your  own  sake,  wb^re  body 
and  soul  are  alike  endangered,  should  you  refuse  it.' 

Roland  Graeme  replied  in  a  respectful  tone,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
some  spirit,  ^  I  am  not  tmgrateful  for  such  countenance  as  has  been  afforded 
me  by  the  Lord  of  A  venel,  and  1  am  glad  to  learn,  for  the  fiist  time,  that  I 
have  not  had  the  misfortune  to  be  utterly  benealh  his  obaervatioD,  as  1  had 
thought'^-And  it  is  only  needful  to  ahew  me  how  I  can  testify  my  duty  and 
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rnv  ffratitude  towards  my  early  and  constant  benefactress  with  my  life's 
hnzird,  and  I  will  gladly  peril  it/     He  stopped. 

*  These  are  but  words,  youn^  man/  answered  Glcndinning,  '  large  pro- 
testations are  often  used  to  supply  tlie  place  of  effectual  service.  I  know 
nothing  in  which  tlie  peril  of  your  life  can  serve  the  Lady  of  Avenel ;  I  can 
.)nly  say,  she  will  be  pleased  to  learn  you  have  adopted  some  coursie  which 
miv  ensure  the  safety  of  your  person,  and  the  weal  of  your  soul — What  ails 
you,  that  you  accept  not  that  safety  when  it  is  offered  you  ?' 

*  My  only  relative  who  is  alive,'  answered  Roland,  *  at  least  the  only  rela- 
t  ve  whom  I  have  ever  seen,  has  rejoined  me  since  I  was  dismissed  from  the 
Ciiitle  of  Avenel,  and  I  must  consult  with  her  whether  I  can  adopt  the  line 
to  which  you  now  call  me,  or  whether  her  encreasing  infirmities,  or  the  au- 
thority which  she  is  entitled  to  exercise  over  me,  may  not  require  me  to  abide 
«\tli  her.' 

*  Where  is  this  relation  ?'  said  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning.* 

*  In  this  house/  answered  the  page. 

*  r»o,  then,  and  seek  her  out,'  said  the  Knight  of  Avenel ;  '  more  than 
'ncet  it  is  that  thou  shouldst  have  her  approbation^  yet  worse  than  foolish 
»i»uld  she  shew  herself  in  denying  it.' 

Roland  left  the  apartment  to  seek  for  his  grandmother  ^  and  as  he  retreat- 
eJ,  the  Abbot  entered. 

The  two  brothers  met  as  brothers  who  love  each  other  fondly,  yet  meet 
rarr'ly  together.  Such  indeed  was  the  case.  Their  mutual  affection  attach- 
*lthpm  to  each  other ;  but  in  every  pursuit,  habit,  or  sentiment  connected 
*  tb  the  discords  of  the  times,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Murray  stood 
[fpiMed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest ;  nor,  indeed,  could  they  have  held 
vpry  much  society  together,  without  giving  cause  of  offence  and  suspicion  to 
tbeir  confederates  on  each  side.  •  After  a  close  embrace  on  the  part  of  both, 
in-l  a  nrelcome  on  that  of  the  Abbot,  Sir  f  lalbert  Glendinping  expressed  his 
^tisfjiction  that  he  had  come  in  time  to  appease  the  riot  raised  by  Howle- 
/ijsand  bis  turnultuous  followers. 

*And  yet,'  he  said,  ^  when  I  look  on  your  garments,  brother  Edward,  I 
nnnot  help  thinking  there  still  remains  an  Abbot  of  Unreason  within  the 
biiuDds  of  the  Monastery.'  ^ 

*  And  where/ore  carp  at  my  garments,  brother  Halbert  ?'  said  the  Abbot ; 
'  it  is  the  spiritual  armour  of  my  calling,  and,  as  such,  beseems  me  as  \^eU 
ts  breast-plate  and  baldric  become  your  own  bosom.' 

*  Ay,  but  there  were  small  wisdom,  methinks,  in  putting  on  armour  where 

»^  have  no  power  to  fight ;  it  is  but  a  dangerous  temetity  tp  defy  the  foe      '  /^ 

»^e  cannot  resist.' 

*  For  that,  my  brother,  no  one  can  answer,'  said  the  Abbot.  ^  until  the 
^'ortle  be  fought  5  and,  were  it  even  as  you  say,  methinks,  a  brave  man, 
'inuirh  desperate  of  victory,  would  rather^  desire  to  fight  and  fall,  than  to 
^'  Mgn  sword  and  shield  on  some  mean  and  dishonourable  composition  with 
^"'  insulting  antagonist.  Buf,  let  not  you  and  I  make  discord  of  a  theme  on 
'^^Mcb  we  cannotagree,  but  rather  stay  and  partake,  t^iough  a  heretic,  of  my 

•Imission  feast.  You  need  not  ftSstr,  my  brother,  that  your  ^eal  for  restor-  » 
^'2  the  primitive  discipline  of  the  church  wilt,  on  this  occasion,  be  offended 
^ith  the  rich  profusion  of  a  conventual  banquet.  The  days  of  our  old  friend 
\bl>ot  Boniface  are  over  ;  and  the  Superior  of  Saint  Mary's  has  neither 
leftists  nor  fishings,  woods,  nor  pastures,  nor  corn-fields ; — neither  flocks 
't'ir  herdf ,  bucks  nor  wild-fowl — graneries  of  wheat,  nor  store  houses  of  oil 
md  of  wine,  of  afe  and  of  mead.  The  refectioners  office  is  ended;  and 
i><^hameal  as  a  hermit  in  romance  can  offer  to  a  wandering  knight^  is  all 
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we  have  to  setbefiire  you.  But,  if  you  will  share  it  with  us,  we  will  eat  it 
with  a  cheerful  heart,  and  thank  you,  ray  brother,  Yor  your  timely  protec- 
tion against  these  rude  scoffers.' 

^  My  dearest  brother,'  said  the  knight,  *  it  grieves  me  deeply  I  cannot 
abide  with  you ;  but  it  would  sound  ill  for  us  both  were  one  of  the  reformed 
congregation  to  sit  down  at  your  admission  feast ;  and,  if  I  can  ever  have 
the  satisfaction  of  affording  you  effectual  protection,  it  will  be  much  owing 
to  my  remaining  unsuspected  of  countenancing  or  approving  your  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies.  It  will  demand  whatever  consideration  I  can  acquire 
among  my  own  friends,  to  shelter  the  bold  man,  who,  contrary  to  law  and 
the  edicts  of  parliament,  has  dared  to  take  up  the  office  of  Abbot  of  Saint 
Mary's.' 

'  Trouble  not  yourself  with  the  task,  my  brother,'  replied  Father  Am- 
brosius.  ^  I  wou|d  lay  down  my  dearest  blood  to  know  that  you  defended 
the  church  for  the  church's  sake ;  but,  while  you  remain  unhappily  her  ene- 
my, I  would  not  that  you  endangered  your  own  safety,  or  diminished  your 
own  comforts,  for  the  sake  of  my  individual  protection. — But  who  conit!5 
hither  to  disturb  the  kw  minutes  of  fraternal  communication  which  our  evil 
fate  allows  us  r' 

The  door  of  the  apartment  opened  as  the  Abbot  spoke,  and  Dame  Mag- 
dalen Graeme  entered. 

*  Who  is  this  woman  ?'  said  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,  somewhat  sternly. 
^  and  what  does  she  want  ?' 

'  That  you  know  roe  not,'  said  the  matron,  '  signifies  little;  1  come  by 
your  own  order,  to  give  my  free  consent  that  the  stripling,  Roland  Graeme, 
return  to  ypur  service;  and,  having  said  so,  I  cumber  you  no  longer  with 
my  presence.  Peace  be  with  you.'  She  turned  to  go  away,  but  was  stop- 
ped by  the  enquiries  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning. 

*  Who  are  you  ? — what  are  you  ? — and  why  do  you  not  await  to  make 
me  answer  ?' 

'  I  was,'  she  replied,  *  while  yet  I  belonged  to  the  world,  a  matron  of  no 
vulgar  name;  now,  I  am  Magdalen,  a  poor  pilgrimer,  for  the  sake  of  Holy 
Kirk.' 

^  Yea,'  said  Sir  Halbert,  <  art  thou  a  Catholic  ?  I  thought  my  dame 
said  that  Roland  Gramme  came  of  reformed  kin.' 

'  His  father,'  said  the  matron,  was  a  heretic,  or  rather  one  who  regarded 
neither  orthodoxy  nor  heresy — neither  the  temple  of  the  church  or  of  anli- 
Christ.  I  too,  for  the  sins  of  the  times  make  sinners,  have  seemed  to  ^con- 
form to  your  unhallowed  rites — but  1  had  my  dispensation  and  my  absolu- 
tion.' 

*  You  see,  brother,'  said  Sir  Halbert,  with  a  smile  of  meaning  towards 
his  brother,  <  that  we  accuse  you  not  altogether  without  grounds^  of  menial 
equivocation.' 

'  My  brother,  you  do  us  injustice,'  replied  ^he  Abbot ;  <  this  woman,  as 
her  bearing  may  of  itsell  warrant  you,  is  not  in  her  perfect  mind.  I'hanks, 
I  must  needs  say,  to  the  persecution  of  yQur  marauding  barons,  and  of  your 
latitudinarian  clergy.' 

*  1  will  not  dispute  the  point,'  said  Sir  Halbert ;  *  the  evils  of  the  time 
are  unhappily  so  numerous,  that  both  churches  may  divide  them,  and  have 
enow  to  spare.'  So  saying,  he  leaned  from  the  window  of  the  apartment 
and  winded  his  bugle. 

^  Why  do  you  sound  your  horn,  my  brother  ?'  said  the  Abbot ;  '  we 
have  spent  but  ftw  minutes  together.' 
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*  Alas  !'  said  the  elder  brother,  *  and  even  these  few  have  been  sullied  by 
Jisanjreement.  I  sound  to  horse,  my  brother — the  rather  that,  to  avert  the 
coiiseqaences  of  this  day's  rashness  on  your  part,  requires  hasty  efforts  on 
mine. — Dame,  you  will  oblige  me  by  letting  your  young  relative  know  that 
we  mount  instantly.  I  intend  not  that  he  shall  return  to  Avenel  with  me — 
it  would  lead  to  n^w  quarrels  betwixt  him  and  my  household  ;  at  least,  to 
taunts  which  his  proud  heart  could  ill  brook,  and  my  wish  is  to  do  him 
kindness.  He  shall,  therefore,  go  forward  to  Edinburgh  with  one  of  my 
retinue,  whom  I  shall  send  back  to  say  what  has  chanced  here.  You  seem 
rejoiced  at  this?'  he  added,  6xing  his  eyes  keenly  on  Magdalen  Giseme, 
who  returned  his  gaze  with  calm  indifference. 

'  I  would  rather,'  she  said, '  that  Roland,  a  poor  and  friendless  orphan, 
were  the  jest  of  the  world  at  large,  than  of  the  menials  at  Avenel.' 

*  Fear  not,  dame — he  shall  be  scorned  by  neither,'  answered  the  Knight. 
'  It  may  be,'  she  replied, — *  it  may  well  be — but  I  will  trust  more  to  his 

own  bearing  than  to  your  countenance.'     She  left  the  room  as  she  spoke. 

The  Knight  k)oked  after  her  as  she  departed,  but  turned  instantly  to  his 
brother,  and  expressing,  in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  his  wishes  for  his 
welfare  and  happiness,  craved  his  \c  tve  to  depart.  '  My  knaves,'  he  said, 
'  are  too  busy  at  the  ale-stand^  to  leave  their  revelry  for  the  empty  breath 
of  a  bugle  horn.' 

<  You  have  freed  them  from  higher  restraint,  Halbert,'  answered  the 
Abbot, '  and  therein  taught  them  to  rebel  against  your  own.' 

*  Fear  not  that,  Edward,'  exclaimed  Halbert,  who  never  gave  his  brother 
his  monastic:  name  of  Ambrosius  ;  '  none  obey  the  command  of  real  duty 
s(j  well  as  those  who  are  free  from  tfie  observance  of  slavish  bondage.' 

He  was  turning  to  depart,  when  the  Abbot  said, — '  Let  us  not  yet  part, 
brother — here  comes  some  light  refreshment.  Leave  not  the  house  which' 
I  must  now  call  mine  till  force  expel  rae  from  it,  until  you  have  at  least 
broken  bread  with  me.' 

The  poor  lay  brother,  the  same  who  acted  as  porter,  now  entered  the 
dpirtraent,  bearing  some  simple  refreshment,  and  a  flask  of  wine.  *  He 
iiai  found  it,'  he  said,  with  officious  humility,  *  by  rummaging  through  eve- 
ry nook  of  the  cellar.' 

The  knig^ht  filled  a  small  silver  cup,  and,  quaffing  it  off,  asked  his  broth- 
er to  pledge  him,  observing,  the  wine  was  Bacharac,  of  the  first  vintage, 
and  great  age. 

*  Ay,'  said  the  poor  lay  brother,  *  it  came  out  of  the  nook  which  old 
Broilier  Nicholas,  (may  his  soul  be  happy,)  was  wont  to  call  Abbot  Ingel- 
f'l Ill's  corner  ;  and  Abbot  fngelram  was  bred  at  the  Convent  of  Wurtzburg, 
*hich  I  understand  to  be  near  where  that  choice  wine  grows.' 

*  True,  my  reverend  sir,'  said  Sir  Halbert ;  *  and  therefore  I  entreat  my 
bri)ther  and  you  to  pledge  me  in  a  cup  of  this  orthodox  Vintage.' 

The  thin  old  porter  looked  with  a  wishful  glance  towards  the  Abbot. 
'1^0,  Veniam,'  said  his  Superior;  and  the  old  man  seized,  with  a  trembling 
liand,  a  beverage  to  which  he  had  long  been  unaccustomed,  drained  the 
cup  with  protracted  delight,  as  if  dwelling  on  the  flavour  and  perfume,  and 
iet  it  down  with  a  melancholy  smile  and  shake  of  the  head,  as  If  bidding 
•idieu  in  future  to  such  delicious  potations.  The  brothers  smiled.  But 
nlien  Sir  Halbert  motioned  to  the  Abbot  to  take  up  his  cup  and  do  him 
reason,  the  Abbot,  in  turn  shook  his  head,  and  replied — ^  This  is  no  day 
"»r  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's  to  eat  the  fat  and  drink  the  sweet.  In  wa- 
^it  from  our  Lady's  well,'  he  added,  filling  a  cup  with  the  limpid  element, 
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*  I  wish  you,  my  brother^  all  happiness,  and  above  all,  a  true  sight  of  your 

spiritual  errors/ 

'  And  to  you,  my  beloved  Edward,'  replied  Glendinnin^,  ^  I  wish  the 
free  exercise  of  your  own  free  reason,  and  the  discharge  of  more  impor> 
tant  duties  than  are  connected  with  the  idle  name  which  you  have  so  rash- 
ly assumed.' 

The  brothers  parted  with  deep  regret ;  and  yet,  each  confident  in  his 
own  opinion,  felt  somewhat  relieved  by  the  absence  of  one  whom  he  re- 
spected so  much,  and  with  whom  he  could  agree  so  little. 

Soon  afterwards  the  sound  of  the  Knight  of  Avenel's  trumpets  w«;re 
heard,  and  the  Abbot  went  to  the  tup  of  a  tower,  from  whose  dismantled 
battlements  he  could  soon  see  the  horsemen  ascending  the  rising  ground  in 
the  direction  of  the  dra^^  •bridge  As  he  gazed,  Magdalen  Gr«me  came  to 
his  side. 

'  Thou  art  come,'  he  said,  ^  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  thy  grandson, 
m}'  sister.  Yonder  he  wends,  under  the  charge  of  the  best  knight  in  Scot- 
land, his  faith  ever  excepted.' 

<  Thou  canst  bear  witness,  my  father,  that  it  was  no  wish  either  of  mine 
or  of  Roland's,'  replied  the  matron,  ^  which  induced  the  Knight  of  A>enel, 
as  he  is  called,  again  to  entertain  my  grandson  in  his  household — Heaven, 
which  confounds  the  wise  with  their  own  wisdom,  and  with  their  own  poli- 
cy, hath  placed  him  where,  for  the  service  of  the  church,  1  w6uld  most  wi^»h 
him  to  be.' 

*  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  my  sister,'  said  the  Abbot. 

^  Reverend  father,'  replied  Magdalen,  ^  hast  thou  never  heard  that  there 
are  spirits  powerful  to  rend  the  walls  of  a  castle  asunder  when  once  admit- 
ted, which  yet  cannot  enter  the  house  unless  they  are  invited,  nay,  dragged 
over  the  threshold  ?  Twice  hath  Roland  Greeme  been  thus  drawn  into  the 
household  of  Avenel  by  those  who  now  hold  the  title.  Let  them  look  to  the 
issue.' 

So  saying,  she  left  the  turret ;  and  the  Abbot,  after  pausing  a  moment  on 
her  words,  which  he  imputed  to  the  unsettled  state  of  her  mind«  followed 
down  thf  winding  stair  to  celebrate  his  admission  to  his  high  office  by  fast 
and  prayer,  instead  of  revelling  and  thanksgiving. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Tnufh  !  thon  wear^st  to  manhood  now, 

Darker  lip  and  darker  brow, 

Statelier  step,  more  pensire  mieo 

In  thy  face  and  gait  are  seen  : 

Thon  must  now  brook  midnight  watches^ 

Take  thy  food  and  sport  by  snatches ; 

For  the  gambol  and  the  jest, 

Thou  wert  wont  to  love  the  best, 

Graver  follies  roust  thou  follow, 

But  at  senseless,  false,  and  hollow. 

LIFK,  A  POEM. 

VouNO  Roland  Greeme  now  trotted  gaily  forward  in  the  train  of  Sir  Hal- 
bert  Glendinning.  He  was  relieved  from  his  most  galling  apprehension, — 
the  encounter  of  the  scorn  and  taunt  which  might  possibly  hail  his  immf*di 
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ate  return  to  the  Castle  of  Avenel.  There  will  be  a  change  ere  they  see 
me  asrain,  he  thought  to  himself;  1  shall  wear  the  coat  of  plate  instead  of  the 
bnlV  jerkin,  and  the  steel  morion  for  the  bonnet  and  feather.  They  will  be 
bold  that  may  venture  to  break  a  gibe  on  the  man  at-arms  for  the  follies  of 
the  pa^e  ;  an<i  I  trust,  that  ere  we  return  I  shall  have  done  something  more 
worthy  of  note,  than  hallooing  a  hound  after  a  deer,  or  scrambling  a  crag  for 
a  kite's  nest.  He  could  not,  indeed,  help  marvelling  that  his  grandmother, 
with  all  her  religious  prejudices,  leaning  it  would  seem  to  the  other  side, 
had  consented  so  readily  to  his  re-entering  the  service  of  the  House  of  Aven- 
el ;  and  yet  more,  at  the  mysterious  joy  with  which  she  took  leave  of  him  at 
ihe  Abbey. 

'  Heaven,'  said  the  dame,  as  she  kissed  her  young  relation,  and  bade  him 
farewell,  *  works  its  own  work,  even  by  the  hands  of  those  of  our  enemies 
wlio  think  themselves  the  strongest  and  the  wisest.  Thou,  my  child,  be 
ready  to  act  upon  the  call  of  thy  religion  and  country ;  and  remember,  each 
eartiily  bond  which  thou  canst  form,  is,  compared  to  the  ties  which  bind 
tlire  to  them,  like  the  loose  flax  to  the  twisted  cable.  Thou  hast  not  forgot 
ilie  face  or  form  of  the  damsel,  Catherine  Sey  ton  ?' 

Holand  would  have  replied  in  the  negative,  but  the  word  sejemed  to  stick 
in  his  throat,  and  Magdalen  continued  her  exhortations. 

'  fhoii  must  not  forget  her,  my  son  ;  and  here  I  entrust  thee  with  a  token, 
which  I  trust  (hou  v  ilt  speedily  find  an  opportunity  of  delivering  with  care 
and  secresy  into  her  own  hand.' 

She  put  here  into  Roland's  hand  a  very  small  packet,  of  which  she  again 
t'njoined  birn  to  take  the  strictest  care,  and  to  suflTer  it  to  be  seen  by  no  one 
save  Catherine  Seyton,  who,  she  again  (unnecessarily)  reminded  him,  was 
the  young  maiden  he  had  met  on  the  preceding  day.  She  then  bestowed 
on  him  her  solemn  benediction,  and  bade  Godspeed  him. 

There  was  something  in  her  manner  and  her  conduct  which  implied  mys- 
ter}' ;  but  Roland  Graeme  was  not  of  an  age  or  temper  to  waste  much 
time  in  endeavouring  to  decypher  her  meaning.  All  that  was  obvious  to 
hi<  ^>erception  in  the  present  journey,  promised  pleasure  and  novelty.  He 
rejuiced  that  he  was  travelling  towards  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  man,  and  lay  aside  that  of  a  boy.  He  was  delighted  to  think 
that  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  rejoining  Catherine  Seyton,  whose 
bright  eyes  and  lively  manners  had  made  so  favourable  an  impression  on  his 
iniajination  ;  and,  as  an  inexperienced,  yet  high-spirited  youth,  entering  for 
the  tirst  time  upon  active  life,  his  heart  bounded  at  the  thought,  that  he  was 
about  to  see  all  those  scenes  of  courtly  splendour  and  warlike  adventures,  of 
^hichthe  followers  of  Sir  Halbert  used  to  boast  on  their  occasional  visits  to 
Avenel,  to  the  wonderment  and  envy  of  those  who  like  Roland,  knew  courts 
and  camps  only  by  hearsay,  and  were  condemned  to  the  solitary  sports  and 
almost  monastic  seclusion  of  Avenel,  surrounded  by  its  lonely  lake,  and 
embosomed  among  its  pathless  mountains.  They  shall  mention  my 
^'Amej  he  said  to  himself,  if  the  risk  of  my  life  can  purchase  rae  opportuni- 
ties  of  distinction,  and  Catherine  Seyton's  saucy  eye  shall  rest  with  more 
respect  on  the  distinguished  soldier,  than  that  with  which  she  laughed  to 
scorn  the  raw  and  inexperienced  page.  There  was  wanting  but  one  acces- 
sary to  complete  the  sense  of  rapturous  excitation,  and  he  possessed  it  by 
h*Mng  once  more  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  fiery  and  active  horse,  instead 
01  plodding  along  on  foot,  as  had  been  the  case  during  the  preceding  days. 

Inipelled  by  the  liveliness  of  his  own  spirits,  which  so  many  circumstan- 
ce's tended  naturally  to  exalt,  Roland  Graeme's  voice  and  his  laughter  were 
<non  diiitiiiguished  amid  the  trampling  of  the  horses  of  the  retinue,  and  more 
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than  once  attracted  the  attention  of  their  leader,  who  remarked  with  saiistar- 
tidn,  that  the  youth  replied  with  good-humoured  raillery  to  such  of  the  tnii.i 
as  jested  with  him  on  his  dismissal  and  return  to  the  service  of  the  House  of 
Avenel. 

'  I  thought  the  holly- branch  hi  your  bonnet  had  been  blighted,  Mastti 
Roland  ?'  said  one  of  the  men-at-arms. 

*  Only  pinched  with  half  an  hour's  frost;  you  see  it  flourishes  as  green 
as  ever.' 

*  It  is  too  grave  a  plant  to  flourish  on  so  hot  a  soil  as  that  head-piece  ot 
tliine,  Mastef  Roland  Graeme/  retorted  the  other,  who  was  an  old  eqiierrv 
of  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning. 

<  If  it  will  not  flourish  alone,'  said  Roland,  ^  I  will  mix  with  it  the  laurel 
and  the  myrtle — and  I  will  carry  them  so  near  the  sky,  that  it  shall  make 
amends  for  their  stinted  growth.' 

Thus  speaking,  he  dashed  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  sides,  and,  checkinii 
him  at  the  same  time,  compelled  him  to  execute  a  lofty  caracole.  Sir  II al- 
beit Glendinning  looked  at  the  demeanour  of  his  new  attendant  with  (hnt 
sort  of  melancholy  pleasure  with  which  those  who  have  long  followed  ilir 
pursuits  of  life,  and  are  sensible  of  their  vanity,  regard  the  gay,  young,  and 
buoyant  spirits,  to  whom  life,  as  yet,  is  only  hope  and  promise. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Adam  Woodcock,  the  falconer,  stripped  of  his  niav 
quing  habit,  and  attired,  according  to  his  rank  and  calling,  in  a  green  jrrkii), 
with  a  bag  on  the  one  side,  and  a  short  hanger  on  the  other,  a  glove  on  lii> 
left  hand  which  reached  halfway  up  liisarm,  and  a  bonnet  and  feather  upon 
his  head,  came  after  the  party  as  fast  as  his  active  little  galloway-nag  cuiJ'i 
trot,  and  immediately  entered  into  parley  with  Roland  Grecme. 

'  So,  my  youngster,  you  are  once  more  under  shadow  of  the  holl\- 
branch?' 

*  And  in  case  to  repay  you,  ray  good  friend,'  answered  Roland,  '  youi 
ten  groats  of  silver.' 

'  Which,  but  an  hour  since,'  said  the  falconer,  '  you  had  nearly  paid  inr 
with  ten  inches  of  steel.  On  my  faith,  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  our  desti- 
ny, that  I  must  brook  your  dagger,  after  all.' 

^  Nay,  speak  not  of  that,  my  good  friend,'  said  the  youth,  ^  I  would  rather 
have  broached  my  own  bosom  than  yours ;  but  who  could  have  known  you 
in  the  mumming  dress  you  wore  .^' 

*  Yes,'  the  falconer  resumed, — for  both  as  a  poet  and  actor  he  had  his  own 
professional  share  of  self-conceit, — *  I  think  1  was  as  good  an  Howleglas  iu> 
ever  played  part  at  a  Slirovetide  revelry,  and  not  a  much  worse  Abbot  oi 
Unreason.  I  defy  the  Old  Enemy  to  unmask  me  when  I  chuse  to  keep  iny 
vizard  on.  What  the  devil  brought  the  Knight  on  us  before  we  had  tiie 
game  out  ?  You  would  have  heard  me  halloo  my  own  nen  ballad  with  a 
voice  should  have  reached  to  Berwick.  But,  I  pray  you,  Master  Roland, 
be  less  free  of  cold  steel  on  slight  occasions ;  for,  but  for  the  stuffing  of  my 
reverend  doublet,  I  had  only  left  the  kirk,  to  take  my  place  in  the  kirk- 
^ard.' 

'  Nay,  spare  me  that  feud,'  said  Roltuid  Graeme,  ^  we  shall  have  no  time 
to  fight  it  out ;  for,  by  our  lor  d's  command,  I  am  bound  for  Edinburgh.' 

*  1  know  it,'  said  A  dan)  Woodcock,  *  and  even  therefore  we  shall  havf 
time  to  solder  up  this  nnU  by  the  way,  for  Sir  Halbert  has  appointed  au 
your  companion  and  guide.' 

^  Ay  ;  and  with  what  purpose  ?'  said  the  page. 

*  That,'  said  the  falconer,  *  is  a  question  1  cannot  answer;  but  I  know, 
•hat  be  the  food  of  the  eyasses  washed  or  unwashed,  and,  indeed,  whatsiotN- 
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I'!  becomes  of  perch  and  mew,  I  am  to  go  with  you  to  Edinburgh,  and  see 
u)U  saklv  delivered  to  the  Resent  at  Holyrood.' 

*  lloWjtothe  Regent?'  said  Rohind  in  surprise. 

*  Ay,  by  my  faith,  to  the  Re^jent,'  replied  Woodcock ;  '  I  promise  you, 
iliii  il  you  are  not  to  enter  his  service,  at  least  you  are  to  wait  upon  him  in 
I'lH  character  of  a  retainer  of  our  Knii^ht  of  Avenel.' 

'1  know  no  rij^ht,'said  the  youth,  *  which  the  Kni<rht  of  Avenel  hath  to 
:ia.:>l(r  my  service,  supposing  that  I  owe  it  to  himself.' 

*  lliish,  hush  1'  said  the  falconer  ;  Mhal  is  a  question  I  advise  no  one  to 
ni  in  until  he  has  the  mountain  or  the  lake,  or  the  march  of  another  king- 
lurn.  which  is  better  than  either,  betwixt  him  and  his  feudal  superior.' 

*  But  Sir  HaHxTt  Giendinninn,'  said  the  youth,  *  is  not  my  feudal  supe- 
'.i»r  ;  nor  has  he  aught  of  authorhy ' 

*  I  pray  you,  my  son,  to  rein  your  tongue,'  answered  Adam  Woodcock; 
•  ny  Iord*s  displeasure,  if  \ou  provoke  it,  will  be  worse  to  appease  than  my 

lis's.  The  touch  of  his  least  fmger  were  heavier  than  her  hardest  blow. 
Villi,  by  my  faith,  he  is  a  man  of  steel,  as  true  and  as  pure,  but  as  hard  and 
1^  (/itih.'ss.  You  remember  the  Cock  of  Capperlawe,  whom  he  hanged  over 
: j^  nale  for  a  mere  mistake — a  poor  yoke  of  oxen  taken  in  Scotland,  when 
':*Mli«»ught  he  was  taking  them  in  F^nglish  land.  I  loved  the  Cock  of  Cap- 
iMiiavve;  the  Kerrs  had  not  an  honester  man  in  their  clan,  and  they,  have 
iial  UK n  that  might  have  been  a  pattern  to  the  Border — men  that  would  not 
iiavfc  hfted  under  twenty  cows  at  once,  and  would  have  held  themselves  dis- 
li'iioiired  if  they  had  taken  a  drift  of  sheep,  or  the  like,  but  always  managed 
•'i»'ir  raids  in  full  credit  and  honour.  l»ut  see,  his  worship  halts,  and  we 
ir..'  close  by  the  bridge.  Ride  up — ride  up — we  must  have  bis  last  in- 
"'ri(  lions.' 

It  was  as  Adam  Woodcock  said.  In  the  hollow  way  descending  towards 
lilt  bridge,  which  was  still  in  the  guardianship  of  Peter  Bridgeward,  as  he 
«.)s  called,  though  he  was  now  very  old.  Sir  Halberl  Glendinning  halted 
li!"i  reiinue,  and  beckoned  to  Woodcock  and  Grccme  to  advance  to  the  head 
oi  I  lie  train. 

'  Woodcock,'  said  he,  *  thou  knowest  to  whom  thou  art  to  conduct  this 
»'»'iih.  And  thou,  young  man,  obey  discreetly,  and  with  diligence,  the  or- 
H>  that  shall  be  given  thee.  Curb  thy  vain  and  peevish  temper.  Be  just, 
'r-e,  and  faithful,  and  there  is  in  thee  that  which  may  raise  thee  many  a 
!•  /a'c  above  thy  present  station.  Neither  shalt  thou — always  supposing 
^liiiH^  efforts  to  be  fair  and  honest — want  the  protection  and  countenance  of 
^^^:nd.' 

Leaving  them  in  fiont  of  the  bridge,  whose  centre  tower  now  began  to 
"t>i  a  prolonged  shade  upon  the  river,  the  Knight  of  Avenel  turned  to  the 
i'^Jt,  without  crossing  the  river,  and  pursued  his  way  towards  the  chain  of 
^^ilL^  within  whose  recesses  are  situated  the  Lake  and  Castle  of  Avenel. 
1  li"re  remained  behind,  the  falconer,  Roland  Graeme,  and  a  domestic  of 
iii».'  Knight,  of  inferior  rank,  who  was  left  with  them  to  look  after  their 
^  'ises  while  on  the  road,  to  carry  their  baggage,  and  to  attend  to  their  coq- 
o'ljicnce, 

So  soon  as  the  more  numerous  body  of  riders  had  turned  off  to  pursue 
'1'*  ir  journey  westward,  those  whose  route  lay  across  the  river,  and  was  di- 
t":ted  towards  the  Morth,  summoned  the  Bridgeward,  and  demanded  a  free 
passage. 

*  1  will  not  lower  the  bridge,'  answered  Peter,  in  a  voice  querulous  with 
'«^»'  and  ill-humour.  *  Come  Papist,  come  Protestant,  ye  are  all  the  same. 
ill**  Papist  threatened  us  with  purgatory,  and  fleeched  u«  with  pardons; — 
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the  Protestant  muits  at  us  with  the  sword,  and  cuittles  us  with  the  liberty  of 
conscience ;  but  the  never  a  one  of  either  says  '  Peter,  there  is  yoiur  penny.' 
I  am  well  tired  of  all  this,  and  for  no  man  shall  the  bridge  fall  that  pays  nw 
not  ready  money ;  and  1  would  have  you  know  I  care  as  little  for  Geneva  as 
for  Rome — as  little  for  homilies  as  for  pardons;  and  the  silver  pennies  ar^ 
the  only  passports  I  will  hear  of.' 

'  Here  is  a  proper  old  chuff,'  said  Woodcock  to  his  companion ;  thru 
raising  his  voice,  he  exclaimed,  *  Hark  thee,  dog — Bridgeward,  villain,  do-i 
thou  think  we  have  refust^d  Peter's  pepce  to  Rome,  to  pay  thine  at  i!h* 
Bridge  of  Kennaquhair  ?  Let  thy  bridge  down  instantly  to  the  foUovv^Ts 
of  the  house  of  Avenel,  or,  by  the  hand  of  my  father,  and  that  handled  ma- 
ny a  bridle  rein,  for  he  was  a  blulT  Yorkshire-man — I  say,  by  my  father's 
hand,  our  Knight  will  blow  thee  out  of  thy  solan-goose's  nest  there  in  tli*' 
middle  of  the  water,  with  the  light  falconet  which  we  are  bringing  sotiih- 
ward  from  Kdinburgh  to-morrow.' 

The  Bridgeward  heard,  and  muttered,  *  A  plague  on  falcon  and  falcon*  t, 
on  cannon  and  demi-cannon,  and  all  the  barking  bull-dogs  whom  they  liil- 
loo  against  stone  and  lime  in  these  our  days !  It  was  a  merry  time  wIvm) 
there  was  little  besides  handy  blows,  and  it  may  be  a  flight  of  arrows  tin; 
harmed  an  ashler  wall  as  little  as  so  many  hail-stones.  But  we  must  jowk, 
and  let  the  jaw  gang  by.'  Comforting  himself  in  tins  state  of  diminislicci 
consequence  with  this  pithy  old  proverb,  Peter  Brid<4eward  lowered  rlic* 
draw-bridge,  and  permitted  them  to  pass  over.  At  the  sight  of  his  wliitr 
hair,  albeit  it  discovered  a  visage  equally  peevish  through  age  and  misfor- 
tune, Roland  was  inclined  to  give  him  an  alms,  but  Adam  Woodcock  with- 
lield  him.  *  K'en  let  him  pay  the  penalty  of  his  former  churlishness  and 
greed,'  he  said ;  *  the  woll',  when  he  has  lost  his  teeth,  should  be  treated  n«> 
better  than  a  cur.' 

Leaving  the  Bridgeward  to  lament  the  alteration  of  times,  which  sent  do- 
mineering soldiers,  and  feudal  retainers,  to  his  place  of  passage,  instead  oi 
peaceful  pilgrims,  and  reduced  him  to  become  the  oppressed,  instead  i«t 
playing  the  extortioner,  the  travellers  turned  them  northward;  and  Adnir 
Woodcock,  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country,  proposed  lo  cut 
short  a  considerable  portion  of  the  road,  by  traversing  the  little  vale  ol 
Glendearg,  so  famous  for  the  adventures  which  befel  therein  during  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  Benedictine's  manuscript.  With  these,  and  with  the  thou- 
sand commentaries,  representations,  and  misrepresentations,  to  which  ti^'v 
had^iven  rise,  Roland  Gra?rae  was,  of  course,  well  acquainted;  for  in  ilu^ 
Castle  of  Avenel,  as  well  as  in  other  great  establishments,  the  inmates  talk- 
ed of  nothing  so  often,  or  with  such  pleasure,  as  of  the  private  affairs  of  ilieir 
lord  and  lady.  But  while  Roland  was  viewing  with  interest  these  liaunicd 
scenes,  in  which  things  were  said  to  have  passed  beyond  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature,  Adam  Woodcock  was  still  regretting  in  his  secret  soul  the  unfin- 
ished revel  and  the  unsung  ballad,  and  kept  every  now  and  then  breaking 
out  with  some  such  verses  as  these  : — 

•  The  Friars  of  Fail  drank  berry-brown  ale. 

The  best  that  ere  was  tasted  ; 
Tlie  Wonks  of  Melrose  made  gude  kalo. 

On  Fridays,  when  they  fasied. 

'  Saint  Monance^  sister. 
The  grey  priest  kist  her — 

Fiend  save  the  company  ! 
Sing  hey  trix 
Trim  go  trix, 

Under  the  greenwood  tree.' 
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^  By  my  hand,  friend  Woodcock,'  said  the  pai^e,  '  though  I  know  you 
:or  a  hardy  gospeller,  that  fear  neither  saint  nor  devil,  yet,  if  I  were  you,  I 
woiiNl  not  sing  your  profane  songs  in  this  valley  of  Glendearg,  considering 
what  has  happened  here  before  our  time.' 

*  A  straw  for  3'our  wandering  spirits,'  said  Adam  Woodcock  5  *  I  mind 
t\]f\\\  no  more  than  an  earn  cares  for  a  string  of  wild  geese — they  have  all 
.it  li  since  the  pulpits  were  filled  with  honest  men,  and  the  people's  ears  with 
mmd  doctrine.  Nay,  I  have  a  touch  at  them  in  my  ballad,  an  I  had  but 
hid  (he  good  luck  to  have  it  sung  to  end  5'  and  again  he  set  off  in  the  same 
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*  From  haunted  spring  and  grassy  ring, 

'I  roop  goblin,  elf,  and  fairy  ; 
And  the  keJpie  must  flit  from  the  black  bog-pi/, 
And  the  brownie  must  not  tarry  ; 
To  Limbo-lake, 
Their  way  they  take. 

With  scarce  the  pith  to  flee. 
Sing  hey  trix. 
Trim  go  trix, 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 


•  1  think,'  he  added,  '  that  could  Sir  Halbert's  patience  have  stretched  till 
«Hcame  that  length,  he  would  have  had  a  hearty  laugh,  and  that  is  what 
iif  seldom  enjoys.' 

'  If  it  be  all  true  that  men  tell  of  his  early  life,'  said  Roland,  '  he  has  less 
•iilit  to  laugh  at  goblins  than  most  men.' 

*  Ay,  if  it  be  all  true,'  answered  \dam  Woodcock;  *  but  who  can  insure 
''^  of  that  ?  Moreover,  these  were  but  tales  the  monks  used  to  gull  us  simple 
.i\nien  witKal ;  they  knew  that  fairies  and  hobgoblins  brought  avesand  pa- 
'^riKsters  into  repute  ;  but  now,  we  have  given  up  worship  of  images  in 

tndand  stone,  methinks  it  were  no  time  to  be  afraid  of  bubbles  in  the 
'Aaur,  or  shadows  in  the  air.' 

'  Cut,'  said  Roland  Gramme,  *  as  the  Catholics  say  they  do  not  worship 
^'•od  or  stone,  but  only  as  emblems  of  the  holy  saints,  and  not  as  things 
'■'ly  in  themselves'— 

*  Pshaw  !  pshaw !'  answered  the  falconer  5  a  rush  for  their  prating. 
•  i(  ytold  ns  another  story  when  these  baptized  idols  of  their's  brought  pike- 
•' \es  and  sandalled  shoon  from  all  the  four  winds,  and  whillied  the  old 
'"^mnen  out  of  their  corn  and  their  candle-ends,  and  their  butter,  bacon,  wool 
JH)!  cheese,  and  when  not  so  much  as  a  grey  groat  escaped  tything.' 

Roland  Graeme  had  been  long  taught,  by  necessity,  to  consider  his  form 
ol  rpligion  as  a  profound  secret,  and  to  say  nothing  whatsoever  in  its  defence 
iflien  assailed,  lest  he  should  draw  on  himself  the  suspicion  of  belonging  to 
iHh  unpopular  and  ex|)loded  church.  He  therefore  suffered  Adam  Wood- 
^'  ck  to  triumph  without  farther  opposition,  marvelling  in  his  own  mind 
'Vlu'ther  any  of  the  goblins,  formerly  such  active  agents,  would  avenge  his 
• '^'f'  raillery  before  they  left  the  valley  of  Glendearg.  But  no  such  conse- 
V'»  nces  followed.  They  passed  the  night  quietly  in  a  cottage  in  the  glen, 
<' hI  the  next  day  resumed  their  route  to  Edinburgh. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

£dina !  Scotia's  da»  ling  seat, 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towpr?, 
Where  once,  beneath  a  monarch'?  feet. 

Sate  legislatioQ^B  sovereign  powers. 

BUBSS. 

*  This  then,  is  Edinburgh  ?'  sdtd  the  youth,  as  the  fellow-travellers  ar- 
rived at  one  of  the  heights  to  the  southward,  which  commanded  a  view  oi 
the  great  northern  capital — ^  This  is  that  Edinburgh  of  which  we  have  heard 

so  muth  ?' 

«  Even  so,'  said  the  falconer ;  ^  yonder  stands  Auld  Reekie — ^you  may 
see  the  smoke  hover  over  her  at  twenty  miles  distance,  as  the  goss*ha\vk 
hangs  over  a  plump  of  young  wild-ducks— ay,  yonder  is  the  heart  of  Scot- 
land, and  each  throb  that  she  gives  is  felt  from  the  edge  of  Solway  to  Dun- 
can's-bay-head.  See,  yonder  is  the  old  Castle ;  and  see  to  the  right,  on  y{>n 
rising  ground,  that  is  the  castle  of  Craigmillar,  which  I  have  known  a  mer- 
ry place  in  my  time.' 

<  Was  it  not  there/  said  the  page  in  a  low  voice ;  ^  that  the  Queen  held 
her  court  ?' 

<  Ay,  ay,'  replied  the  falconer,  ^  Queen  she  was  then,  though  you  must 
not  call  her  so  now — wdl,  they  may  say  what  they  will — many  a  ti-uf 
heart  will  be  sad  for  Mary  Stuart,  e'en  if  all  be  true  men  say  of  her ;  foi 
look  you,  Master  Roland — ^she  was  the  loveliest  creature  to  look  upon  thai 
I  ever  saw  with  eye,  and  no  lady  in  the  land  liked  better  the  fair  flight  of  a 
falcon.  I  was  at  the  great  match  on  Roslin-moor  betwixt  Bothwell — lio 
was  a  black  sight  to  her  that  Bothwell — and  the  Baron  of  Roslin,  who  coiiUl 
judge  a  hawk's  flight  as  well  as  any  man  in  Scotland — a  butt  of  Rheni^l 
and  a  ring  of  gold  was  the  wager,  and  it  was  flown  as  fairly  for  as  ever 
was  bright  gold  and  red  wine.  And  to  see  her  there  on  her  white  palfrey, 
that  flew  as  if  it  scorned  to  touch  more  than  the  heather  blossom  ;  and  to 
hear  her  voice,  as  clear  and  sweet  as  the  mavis's  whistle,  mix  among  our 
jolly  whooping  and  whistling,  and  to  mark  all  the  .nobles  dashing  round 
her  ;  happiest  he  who  got  a  word  or  look — ^tearing  through  moss  and 
bagg,  and  venturing  neck  and  limb  to  gain  the  praise  of  the  bold  rider, 
and  the  blink  of  a  bonnie  Queen's  bright  eye — she  will  see  little  hawking 
where  she  lies  now — ay,  ay,  poitip  and  pleasure  pass  away  as  speedily  as 
the  wap  of  a  falcon's  wing.' 

^  And  where  is  this  poor  Queen  now  confined  ?'  said  Roland  Gr^me, 
interested  in  the  fate  of  a  woman,  whose  beauty  and  grace  had  made  so 
strong  an  impression  even  on  the  blunt  and  careless  character  of  Adaio 
Woodcock.  ♦ 

<  Where  is  she  now  imprisoned  ?'  said  Adam  Woodcock  ;  ^  why,  in  some 
castle  in  the  north,  they  say — ^I  know  not  where,  for  my  part,  nor  is  it 
worth  while  to  vex  one's  self  about  what  cannot  be  mended — ^An  she  had 
guided*  her  power  well  whilst  she  had  it,  she  had  not  come  to  so  evil  a  pass. 
Men  say  she  must  resign  her  crown  to  this  little  baby  of  a  prince,  for  that 
they  will  trust  her  with  it  no  longer.  Our  master  had  been  as  busy  as  his 
neighbours  in  all  this  work.  If  the  Queen  should  come  to  her  again,  Av- 
enel  Castle  is  like  to  smoke  for  it,  imless  be  makes  his  bargain  all  the  bet- 
ter-' 

<  In  a  castle  in  the  north  Queen  Mary  is  confined  ?'  said  the  page. 
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*  Why,  ay— they  say  so  at  least — In  a  castle  beyond  that  gre<it  river 
which  comes  down  yonder,  and  looks  like  a  river^  but  it  is  a  branch  of  the 
s  ea,  and  as  bitter  as  brine.' 

'  And  amongst  all  her  subjects,'  said  the  page,  with  some  emotion,  ^  is 
there  none  that  will  adventure  any  thing  for  her  relief?' 

^  That  is  a  kittle  question,'  said  the  falconer ;  ^  and  if  you  ask  it  often^ 
Master  Rowland,  I  am  fain  to  tell  you  that  you  will  be  mewed  up  yourself  in 
Some  of  those  castles,  if  they  do  not  prefer  twisting  your  head  ofl*,  to  save 
farther  trouble  with  you — Adventure  any  thing  ?  Lord,  why,  Murray  Has 
the  wind  in  his  poop  now,  man,  and  flies  so  high,  and  strong,  that  the  devil 
a  wing  of  them  can  match  him — No,  no,  there  she  is,  and  there  sh^  must 
lie,  till  Heaven  send  her  deliverance,  or  till  her  son  has  the  management 
of  all — But  Murray  will  never  let  her  loose  again,  he  knows  her  too  well. 
— And  hark  thee,  we  are  now  bound  for  Holyrood,  where  thou  wilt  find 
plenty  of  news  and  of  courtiers  to  tell  it — But,  take  my  counsel,  and  keep 
a  calm  sough,  as  the  Scots  say — hear  ever>'  man's  counsel,  and  keep  your 
own.  And  if  you  hap  to  learn  any  news  yuu  like,  leap  not  lip  as  if  you 
were  to  put  on  armour  direct  in  the  cause — Our  old  Mr.  Wingate  says— 
and  he  knows  court-cattle  well — ^that  if  you  are  told  old  King  Coul  is 
come  alive  again,  you  should  turn  it  off  with  '  And  is  he,  in  truth  ? — I 
hpHrd  not  of  it,'  and  should  seem  no  more  moved,  than  if  one  told  you  by 
way  of  novelty,  that  old  King  Coul  was  dead  and  buried.  Wherefore, 
look  well  to  your  bearing.  Master  Roland,  for,  I  promise  you,  you  come 
among  a  generation  that  are  keen  as  a  hungry  hawk — ^And  never  be  dagger 
out  of  sheath  at  every  wry  word  you  hear  spoken  ;  for  you  will  find  as  hot 
blades  as  yourself,  and  then  will  be  letting  of  blood  without  advice  either  of 
ieech  or  almanack.' 

<  You  shall  see  how  staid  I  will  be,  and  how  cautious  my  good  friend,' 
said  Grsenae ;  *  but,  blessed  Lady !  what  goodly  house  is  that  which  is  ly- 
ing all  in  ruins  so  close  to  the  city  ?  Have  they  been  playing  at  the  Ab* 
bot  of  Unreason  here,  and  ended  the  gambol  by  burning  the  church  ?' 

^  There  again  now,'  replied  his  companion,  *  you  go  down  the  wind  like 
a  wild  haggard,  that  minds  neither  lure  nor  beck — that  is  a  question  you 
skould  have  asked  in  as  low  tone  as  I  shall  answer  it.' 

^  If  I  stay  here  long,'  said  Roland  Graeme,  <  it  is  like  I  shall  lose  the 
Aritriral  use  o(  my  voice — but  what  are  the  ruins  then  ?' 

'  The  Kirk  of  Field,'  said  the  falconer,  in  a  low  and  impressive  whisper, 
i\ving  at  the  same  time  his  finger  on  his  lip,  ^  ask  no  more  about  it — some* 
My  got  foul  play,  and  somebody  got  the  blame  of  it ;  and  the  game  be- 
ptn  there  which  perhaps  may  not  be  played  out  in  our  time. — Poor  Henry 
l>arnley  !  to  be  an  ass,  he  understood  somewhat  of  a  hawk  ;  but  they  sent 
hiio  on  the  wing  through  the  air  himself,  one  bright  moonlight  night.' 

The  memory  of  this  catastrophe  was  so  recent,  that  the  page  averted  his 
eyes  with  horror  from  the  scathed  ruins  in  which  it  had  taken  place ;  and 
the  accusations  against  the  Queen,  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  came  over 
his  mind  with  such  strength  as  to  balance  the  compassion  he  had  begun  to 
eutertain  for  her  present  forlorn  situation. 

It  waS)  indeed^  with  that  agitating  state  of  mind  which  arises  partly  from 
horror,  but  more  from  eager  interest  and  curiosity,  that  young  Grseme  found 
himself  actually  traversing  the  scene  of  those  tremendous  events,  the  report 
<^f  which  had  disturbed  the  most  distant  solitudes  in  Scotland,  like  the  echoes 
of  distant  thunder  rolling  among  the  mountains. 

^ow,  he  thought,  now  or  never  shall  1  become  a  man,  and  bear  my  part 
lu  those  deeds  which  the  simple  inhabitants  of  our  hamlets  repeat  to  each 
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other  as  if  they  were  wrought  by  beings  of  a  soperior  race  to  their  own.  I 
will  know  now,  wherefore  the  Knight  of  Aveoel  carries  his  crest  so  much 
above  those  of  the  neighbouring  baronage,  and  how  it  is  that  men,  by  valour 
and  wisdom,  work  their  way  from  the  hoddin  greycoat  to  the  cloak  of  8CHr> 
let  and  gold*  Men  say  I  have  not  much  wisdom  to  recommend  me }  and  if 
that  be  true,  courage  must  do  it,  for  I  will  be  a  man  amongst  living  men,  or  a 
dead  corpse  among  the  dead. 

From  these  plans  of  ambition  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  those  of  pleasure, 
and  began  to  form  many  conjectures  when  and  where  he  should  see  Cat  be* 
rine  Seyton,  and  in  what  manner  their  acquaintance  was  to  be  renewed. 
With  such  conjectures  he  was  amusing  himself,  when  he  found  that  tliey 
had  entered  the  city,  and  all  other  feelings  were  suspended  in  the  sensation 
of  giddy  astonishment  with  which  the  ttihabitant  of  a  Solitary  cotmtry  is  affect* 
od,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  6nds  himself  in  the  streets  of  a  large  and 
populous  city,  a  unit  in  the  midst  of  thousands. 

The  principal  street  of  Edinburgh  was  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  most  spa- 
cious in  Europe,  l^he  extieme  height  of  the  houses,  and  the  variety  of 
Gothic  gables  and  battlements,  and  balconies,  by  which  the  sky-Hne  on  each 
side  was  crowned  and  terminated,  together  witb  the  width  of  the  street  it- 
self, might  have  struck  with  surprise  a  more  practised  eye  than  that  of  young 
Gra&me.  I'he  population,  close  packed  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  at 
this  time  increased  by  the  number  of  the  lords  of  the  King's  party  who  had 
thronged  to  Edinburgh  to  wait  upon  the  Regent  Murray,  absolutely  swarm- 
ed like  bees  on  the  wide  and  stately  street.  Instead  of  the  shop-windows, 
which  are  now  calculated  for  the  display  of  goods,  the  traders  had  thi;lr 
open  booths  projecting  on  the  street,  in  which,  as  in  the  fasliion  of  thp  mod- 
em bazaars,  aU  was  exposed  which  they  had  upon  sale.  And  chough 
the. commodities  were  not  of  the  richest  kinds,  yet  Gramme  seemed  to  see  the 
wealth  of  the  whole  world  in  the  various  bales  of  Flanders  cloths,  and  the 
specimens  of  tapestry ;  and,  at  other  places,  the  display  of  domestic  utensils, 
and  pieces  of  silverplate,  struck  him  with  wonder.  The  sight  of  cutlers' 
booths,  furnished  with  swords  and  pojiiards,  which  were  manufactured  in 
Scotland,  and  with  pieces  of  defensive  armour,  imported  from  FlanderK^ 
added  to  his  surprise ;  and,  at  every  step,  he  found  so  much  to  admire  and 
to  gaze  upon,  that  Adam  Woodcock  had  no  little  difficulty  in  prevailing  on 
him  to  advance  through  such  a  scene  of  enchantment.  « 

The  sight  of  the  crowds  which  filled  the  streets  was  equally  a  subject  of 
wonder.  Here  a  gay  l.idy,  in  her  muffler,  or  silken  veil,  traced  her  way 
delicately,  a  gentleman  usher  making  way  for  her,  a  page  bearing  up  her 
train,  and  a  waiting  gentlewoman  carrying  her  Bible,  and  intimating  that 
her  purpose  was  towards  the  churcn — There  he  might  see  a  group  of  citi- 
s^ens  bending  the  same  way,  with  their  short  Flemish  cloaks,  wide  trowsers, 
and  high-caped  doublets,  a  fashion  to  which,  as  well  as  to  their  bonnet  and 
feather,  the  Scots  were  long  faithful.  Then,  again,  came  the  clergyman 
himself,  in  his  black  Geneva  cloak  and  band,  lending  a  grave  and  attentive 
ear  to  the  discourse  of  several  persons  wha accompanied  him,  and  who  were 
doubtless  holding  serious  converse  on  the  religious  subject  he  was  about 
to  treat  of.  Nor  did  there  lack  passengers  of  a  diflerent  class  ai^d  appear- 
tnce. 

At  every  turn,  Roland  Grseme  ipight  see  a  gallant  ruffle  along  in  the 
newer  or  French  mode,  his  doublet  slashed,  and  his  points  of  the  same  co- 
lours  with  the  lining,  his  long  sword  on  one  side,  and  his  poniard  on  the  oth 
et   behind  him  a  body  of  stout  serving-men,  proportioned  to  his  estate  aint 
qudiity,  all  of  whom  walked  with  the  air  of  military  retainers,  and  wer^ 
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armed  with  sword  and  buckler,  the  latter  beinga^maH  round  shield,  not 
unlike  the  Highland  target,  having  a  steel  spike  in  the  centre.  Two  of  these 
parties,  each  headed  by  a  person  of  importance,  chanced  to  meet  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  street,  or,  as  it  was  called,  *•  the  crown  of  the  causeway,' 
a  post  of  honour  as  tenaciously  asserted  in  Scotland,  as  that  of  giving  or  tak- 
ing the  wall  used  to  be  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  island.  The  two 
leaders  being  of  equal  rank,  and,  most  probably,  either  animated  by  politi* 
cal  dislike,  or  by  recollection  of  some  feudal  enmity,  ma  relied  close  up  to 
each  other,  without  yielding  an  inch  to  the  right  or  the  left ;  and  neither 
bhewing  the  least  purpose  of  giving  way,  they  stopped  for  an  instant,  and 
then  drew  their  swords.  Their  followers  imitated  theti  example ;  about  a 
score  of  weapons  at  once  flashed  in  the  sun,  and  there  was  an  immediate 
clatter  of  swords,  and  bucklers,  while  ^he  followers  on  either  side  cried  their 
master's  name  ;  the  one  shouting  *  Help,  a  Leslie !  a  Leslie  !'  While  the 
utbers  answered  with  shouts  of  ^  Seyton !  Seyton  !'  with  the  additional  pan- 
ning slogan, '  Set  on,  set  on — bear  the  knaves  to  the  ground.' 

If  the  falconer  found  difficulty  in  getting  the  page  to  go  forward  before,  it 
was  now  perfectly  impossible.  He  reined  up  his  horse,  clapped  his  hands, 
and,  delighted  with  the  fray,  cried  and  shouted  as  fast  as  any  of  those  that 
were  actually  engaged  in  it. 

The  noise  and  cries  thus  arising  on  the  High-gait,  as  it  was  called,  drew 
into  the  quarrel  two  or  three  other  parties  of  gentlemen  and  their  servants, 
besides  some  single  passengers,  who,  hearing  a  fray  betwixt  these  two  dis- 
tinguished names,  took  part  in  it,  either  for  love  or  hatred. 

1  he  combat  became  now  very  sharp,  and  although  the  sword-and-buck« 
lermen  made  more  clatter  twd  noise  than  they  did  real  damage,  yet  several 
^oo<I  cuts  were  dealt  among  them  ;  and  those  who  wore  rapiers,  a  more 
formidable  weapon  than  the  ordinary  Scottish  sword,  gave  and  received 
dnn^erous  wounds.  Two  men  were  already  stretched  on  the  causeway,  and 
iii<'  party  of  Seyton  began  to  give  ground,  being  much  inferior  in  number  to^ 
ihe  other,  with  which  several  of  the  citizens  had  united  themselves,  when 
>^ung  Roland  (jrasme,  beholding  their  leader,  a  noble  gentleman,  fighting 
bravely,  and  bard  pressed  with  numbers,  could  withhold  no  longer.  ^  Adam 
Woodcock,'  he  said,  *  an  you  b^  man,  draw,  and  let  us  take  part  with  the 
Spyton-'  And,  without  waiting  a  reply,  or  listening  to  the  falconer's  ear- 
n^t  entreaty,  that  he  would  leave  alone  a  strife  in  which  he  had  no  concern, 
the  fiery  youth  sprung  from  his  horse,  drew  his  short  sword,  and  shouting 
like  the  rest,  ^  A  Seyton  !  a  Seyton  !  Set  on  !  Set  on  !'  thrust  forward  hito 
(hf?  throDg,  and  struck  down  one  of  those  who  was  pressing  hardest  upon 
tbe  gentleman  whose  cause  be  espoused. 

This  sudden  reinforcement  gave  spirit  to  the  weaker  party,  who  began 
to  renew  the  combat  with  much  spirit,  ^en  four  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
cfty,  disdnguiabed  by  their  velvet  cloaH^nd  gold  chains,  came  up  with  a 
guard  of  halberdiers  and  cilhiens,  armed  with  long  weapons,  who,  well  ac- 
customed to  such  service,  thrust  boldly  forward  and  compelled  the  swords- 
men to  separate,  who  immediately  retreated  in  different  directions,  leaving 
such  of  the  wotmded  on  both  sides,  as  had  been  disabled  in  the  fray,  lying 
on  the  stracst. 

The  falconer,  who  had  been  tearing  his  beard  for  anger  at  his  comrade's 
rashness,  now  rode  op  to  him  with  the  h#rse  which  he  had  caught  by  the 
bridle,  and  accosted  him  with  <  Master  Roland — master  goose — master 
Biadcap — will  it  please  yoa  to  get  on  horse  and  budge  ?  or  will  you  re- 
ttaio  bece  to  be  carried  to  prison,  and  made  to  answer  for  this  pretty  day's 
\vork  ?' 
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The  p^ge,  who  had  begun  his  retreat  along  with  the  Seytons,  jpst  a*  if  he 
had  be«i  one  of  their  natural  allies,  was  by  this  unceremonious  applj cation 
made  sensible  that  he  was  acting  a  foolish  part ;  and,  obeying  Adam  Wood- 
cock^  with  some  sense  of  shame,  he  sprung  actively  on  horseback,  and  upset- 
ting with  the  shoulder  of  the  animal,  a  city  officer,  who  was  making  towards 
him,  he  began  to  ride  smartly  down  the  street,  along  with  his  companion, 
and  was  quickly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hue  and  cry.  In  fact,  rencounters 
of  the  kind  were  so  common  in  Edinburgh  at  this  period,  that  the  disturb- 
ance seldom  excited  much  attention  after  the  affray  was  over,  unless  some 
person  of  consequence  chanced  to  have  fallen,  an  accident  which  imposed 
on  his  friends  the  duty  of  avenging  his  death  upon  the  first  convenient  op- 
portunity. So  feeble,  indeed,  was  the  arm  of  the  police,  that  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  such  skirmishes  to  last  for  hours,  where  the  parties  were  numerous 
and  well  matched.  But  at  this  time,  the  Regent,  a  man  of  great  strength  of 
character,  aware  of  the  mischief  which  usually  arose  from  such  acts  of  vio- 
lence, had  prevailed  with  the  magistrates  to  keep  a  constant  guard  on  ibol 
for  preventing  or  separating  such  affrays  as  had  happened  in  the  present 
case. 

The  falconer  and  his  yeung  companion  were  now  riding  down  the  Canon- 
gate,  and  had  slackened  their  pace  to  avoid  attracting  attention,  the  rather 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  appearance  of  pursuit.  Roland  hung  his  head 
as  one  who  was  conscious  his  conduct  had  been  none  of  the  wisest,  while 
his  companion  thus  addressed  him. 

^  Will  you  be  pleased  to  tell  me  one  thing,  Master  Roland  Graeme,  and 
that  is,  whether  there  be  a  devil  incarnate  in  you  or  no  ?' 

^  Truly,  Master  Adam  Woodcock,'  answered  the  page,  ^  I  would  fain 
hope  there  is  not.' 

'  7'hen,'  said  Adam,  ^  I  would  fain  know  by  what  other  influence  or  in- 
stigation you  are  perpetually  at  one  end  or  other  of  some  bloody  brawl  ? 
What,  I  pray,  had  you  to  do  with  these  Seytons  and  Leslies,  that  you  never 
heard  the  names  of  in  your  life  before  ?' 

^  You  are  out  there,  my  friend,'  said  Roland  Grsme,  *  I  have  my  own 
reasons  for  being  a  friend  to  the  Seytons.' 

*  They  must  have  been  very  secret  reason  then,'  answered  Adam  Wood- 
cock, *  for  I  think  1  could  have  wagered,  you  had  never  known  one  of  the 
name  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  still,  that  it  was  rather  your  unhallowed 
passion  for  that  clashing  of  cold  iron,  which  has  as  much  charm  for  you  as 
the  clatter  of  a  brass  pan  hath  for  a  hive  of  bees,  more  than  any  care  either 
for  Seyton  or  for  Leslie,  that  persuaded  you  to  thrust  your  fool's  head  into 
a  quarrel  that  no  ways  concerned  you.  But  take  this  for  a  warning,  my 
yoong  master,  that  if  you  are  to  draw  sword  with  every  man  who  draws 
«word  on  the  High-gait,  it  will  be^scarce  worth  your  while  to  sheathe  bilbo 
again  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  siAe,  if  I  guess  rightly,  it  will  scarce  en- 
dure on  such  terms  for  many  houis — all  which  i  leave  to  your  serious  con- 
sideration.' 

^  By  my  word,  Adam,  I  honour  your  advice ;  and  I  pronuse  you,  that  I 
will  practice  by  it  as  faithfully  as  if  I  were  sworn  apprentice  to  you,  to  the 
trade  and  mystery  of  bearing  myself  with  all  wisdom  and  safety  through  the 
new  paths  of  life  that  I  am  about  to  be  engaged  in.' 

^  And  therein  you  will  do  well,'  said  the  falconer ;  *  and  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  you,  Master  Roland,  for  having  a  grain  over  much  spirit,  because  1 
know  one  may  bring  to  the  hand  a  wild  hawk  which  one  never  can  a  dung- 
hill hen — and  so  betwixt  two  faults  you  have  the  best  side  on't.  But  besides 
your  peculiar  genius  for  quan^lliog  and  lugging  out  yoiir  side  campaoioi). 
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my  dear  Master  Roland,  yoa  liave  also  the  gift  of  peering  under  every  wo- 
man's muffler  and  screen,  as  if  you  expected  to  find  an  old  acquaintance* 
Though  were  you  to  spy  one,  I  sliould  he  as  much  surprised  at  it,  well  wot« 
thz  how  few  you  have  seen  of  these  same  wild-fowl,  as  I  was  at  your  taking 
so  deep  an  interest  even  now  in  the  Seyton.' 

*'  Tush,  man !  nonsense  and  folly,'  answered  Roland  Graeme,  <  I  but 
sought  to  see  what  eyes  these  gentle  hawks  have  got  under  their  hood.' 

<  Ay,  but  it's  a  dangerous  subject  of  inquiry,'  said  the  falconer;  '  you  had 
)yener  hold  out  your  bare  wrist  for  an  eagle  to  perch  upon. — Look  you, 
Master  Roland,  these  pretty  wildgeese  cannot  be  hawked  at  without  risk — 
they  have  as  many  divings,  boltings,  and  volleyings,  as  the  most  gamesome 
quarry  that  lalcon  ever  flew  at — And  besides,  every  woman  of  them  is  man* 
ned  with  her  husband,  or  her  kind  friend,  or  her  brother,  or  her  cousiu,  or 
her  sworn  servant  at  the  least — But  you  heed  me  not,  Master  Roland, 
though  I  know  the  game  so  well — your  eye  is  all  on  that  pretty  damsel  who 
trips  down  the  gait  before  us — ^by  my  certes,  I  will  warrant  her  a  blithe  dan- 
cer either  in  reel  or  revel — a  pair  of  silver  morisco  bells  would  become  these 
pretty  ancles  as  well  as  the  jesses  would  suit  the  fairest  Norway  hawk.' 

'  Thou  art  a  fool,  Adam,'  said  the  page,  ^  and  I  care  not  a  button  about 
the  girl  or  her  ancles — But  what,  the  foul  fiend,  one  must  look  at  some* 
tiling  !' 

'  Very  true,  Master  Roland  Graeme,'  said  his  guide,  ^  but  let  me  pray  you 
to  chuse  your  objects  better.  Look  you,  there  is  scarce  a  woman  walks 
this  High-gait  with  a  silk  screen  or  a  pearlin  mnffler,  but,  as  I  said  before, 
she  has  either  gentleman-usher  before  her,  or  kinsman,  or  lover,  or  hus- 
band at  her  elbow,  or  it  may  be  a  brace  of  stout  fellows  with  sword  and 
buckler,  not  so  far  behmd  but  what  they  6in  follow  close — But  ^ou  heed 
me  no  more  than  a  goss-hawk  minds  a  yellow  yoldring.' 

^  O  yes,  I  do — I  do  mind  you  indeed,'  said  Roland  Greeme ;  '  but  hold 
my  nag  a  bit — I  will  be  with  you  in  the  exchange  of  a  whistle.'  So  say- 
ing, and  ere  Adam  Woodcock  could  finish  the  sermon  which  was  dying  on 
bi)  tongue,  Roland  Graeme,  to  the  falconer's  utter  astonishment,  threw  him 
the  bridle  of  his  jennet,  jumped  off  horseback,  and  pursued  down  one  of  the 
closes  or  narrow  lanes,  which,  opening  under  a  vault,  terminate  upon  the 
main  street,  the  very  maiden  to  whom  his  friend  had  accused  hipi  of  shew^ 
iiig  so  much  attention,  and  who  had  turned  down  the  pass  in  question. 

^  Saint  Mary,  Saint  Magdalen,  Saint  Benedict,  Saint  Barnabas !'  said  tlie 
poor  falconer,  when  he  found  himself  thus  suddenly  brought  to  a  pause  in 
the  midst  of  the  Canongate,  and  saw  his  young  charge  start  off  like  a  mad- 
man in  quest  of  a  damsel  whom  he  had  never,  as  Adam  supposed,  seen  in 
Ills  life  before, — ^  Saint  Satan  and  Saint  Beelzebub — for  this  would  make 
uoe  swear  Saint  and  devil — what  can  have  come  over  the  lad,  with  a  wani- 
OQ ! — And  what  shall  1  do  the  whibt — he  will  have  his  throat  cut,  the  poor 
lad,  as  sure  as  I  was  born  at  the  foot  of  Roseberry-Topping.  Could  I  find 
*»oiDe  one  to  hold  the  horses !  but  they  are  as  sharp  here  north-away  as  in 
canny  Yorkshire  herself,  and  quit  bridle,  quit  titt,  as  we  say.  An'  1  could 
but  see  one  of  our  folks  now,  a  holly  sprig  were  worth  a  gold  tassel ;  or 
could  I  but  see  one  of  the  Regent's  men — but  to  leave  the  horses  to  a  stran- 
ger, that  I  cannot-^and  to  leave  the  place  while  the  lad  is  in  jeopardy,  that 
Iwonot.'  •        .  ., 

We  must  leave  the  falconer,  however,  in  the  midst  of  his  distress,  and 
follow  the  hot-headed  youth  who  was  the  cause  of  his  perplexity. 

The  latter  part  of  Adam  Woodcock's  sage  remonstrance  had  been  in  a 
Sitai  measure  lost  upon  Rvbnd,  ior  whoae  bcoe^t  it  was  intended :  because, 
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in  one  ofthe  female  forms  which  tripped-  along  the  street,  muffled  in  a  veil 
of  striped  silk,  like  the  women  of  Brussels  at  this  day,  his  eye  had  discerned 
something  which  closely  resembled  the  exquisite  shape  and  spirited  bearing 
of  Catherine  Seyton.  During  all  the  grave  advice  which  the  falconer  was 
dinning  into  his  ear,  his  eye  continued  intent  upon  so  interesting  an  object 
of  observation;  and,  at  length,  as  the  damsel,  just  about  to  dive  under  one 
of.the  arched  passages  which  afford  outlet  to  the  Canongate  from  the  houses 
beneath,  (a  passage,  graced  by  a  projecting  shield  of  arms,  supported  by 
two  huge  foxes  of  stone,)  had  lifted  her  veil,  for  the  purpose  perhaps  of  des- 
crying who  the  horseman  was  who  for  some  time  had  eyed  her  so  closely, 
young  Roland  saw  under  the  shadow  of  the  silken  plaid,  enough  of  the 
bright  azure  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  blithe  features,  to  induce  him,  like  an  in- 
experienced and  rash  madcap,  whose  wilful  ways  had  never  been  traversed 
by  contradiction,  nor  much  subjected  to  consideration,  to  throw  the  bridle 
of  his  horse  into  Adam  Woodcock's  hand,  and  leave  him  to  play  the  waitins; 
gentleman,  while  he  dashed  down  the  paved  court  after  Catherine  Seyton 
— all  as  aforesaid. 

Women's  wits  are  proverbially  quick,  but  apparently  those  of  Catlierine 
suergested  no  better  expedient  than  fairly  to  betake  herself  to  speed  of  foot, 
in  hopes  of  baOling  the  page's  vivacity,  by  getting  safely  lodged  before  he 
could  discover  where.  But  a  youth  of  eighteen,  in  pursuit  of  a  mistress,  is 
not  so  easily  outstripped.  Catherine  fled  across  a  paved  court,  decoralfd 
with  large  formal  vases  of  stone,  in  which  yews,  cypresses,  and  other  ever- 
greens, vegetated  in  sombre  sull<Mine.ss,  and  gave  a  correspondent  degree  of 
solemnity  to  the  high  and  heavy  building  in  front  of  which  they  were  placed 
as  ornaments,  aspiring  towards  a  square  portion  of  the  blue  hemisphere, 
corresponding  exactly  in  extent  "to  the  quadran;;Ie  in  which  they  were  sta- 
tioned, and  all  around  which  rose  huge  black  wails,  exhibiting  windows  in 
rows  of  five  stories,  with  heavy  architraves  over  each,  bearing  armorial  and 
religious  de\icos. 

Through  tliis  court  Catherine  Seyton  flashed  like  a  hunted  doe,  making 
the  best  use  of  those  pretty  legs  which  had  attracted  the  commendation 
even  of  the  reflective  and  cautious  Adam  Woodcock.  She  hastened  towards  a 
laige  door  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  front  of  the  court,  pulled  the  bobbin  till 
the  latch  flew  up,  and  esconced  herself  in  the  ancient  mansion.  But,  if  she  fled 
like  a  doe,  Roland  Grceme  followed  with  the  speed  and  ardour  of  a  youthful 
stag-hound,  loosed,  for  the  lirst  time,  on  his  prey.  He  kept  her  in  view,  in 
spite  of  her  eflTorts  -,  for  it  is  remai  kable,  what  an  advantage  in  such  a  race 
the  gallant  who  desires  to  see,  possesses  over  the  maiden  who  wishes  not  to 
be  seen — an  advantage  which  1  have  known  counterbalance  a  great  start  in 
point  of  distance.  In  short,  he  saw  the  waving  of  her  screen,  or  veil,  at 
one  corner,  heard  the  tap  of  her  foot,  light  as  that  was,  as  it  crossed  the 
court,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  figure  just  as  she  entered  the  door  of  the 
mansion. 

Roland  Gra?me,  inconsiderate  and  headlong  as  we  have  described  him, 
having  no  knowledge  of  real  life  but  from  the  romances  which  he  had  read, 
and  not  an  idea  of  checking  himself  in  the  midst  o(  any  eager  impulse  ; 
possessed,  besides,  of  much  courage  and  readiness,  never  hesitated  for  a 
moment  to  approach  the  door  tlm>ugh  which  the  object  of  his  search  had 
disappeared.  lie,  too,  pulled  the  bobbin,  and  the  latch,  though  heavy  and 
massive,  answered  to  the  summons,  and  arose.  The  page  entered  with  the 
same  precipitation  which  had  marked  his  whole  proceeding,  and  found 
himself  in  a  large  gloomy  hall,  or  vestibule,  dimly  enlightened  by  latticed 
casements  of  painted  glass,^  and  rendered  yet  dimmer  tbruugb  the  ejiclusioD 
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of  the  sun-beams,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  walls  of  those  baildings  by 
which  the  court-yard  was  enclosed.  The  walls  of  the  hall  ^ert  surrounded 
with  suits  of  ancient  and  rusted  armour,  interchanged  with  huge  and  mas- 
sive stone  scutcheons,  bearing  double  tressures  fieured  and  counter-floured, 
wheat-sheaves,  coronets,  and  so  forth,  things  to  which  Remand  Grieme  gave 
not  a  moment's  attention. 

In  fact,  he  only  deigned  to  observe  the  figure  of  Catherine  Seytbn,  who, 
deeming  herself  safe  in  the  hall,  had  stopped  to  take  breath  after  her  course, 
and  was  reposing  herself  for  a  taioment  on  a  large  oaken  settle  which  stood 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  The  noise  of  Roland's  entrance  at  once  dis« 
ttirbed  her  ;  she  started  up  with  a  faint  scream  of  surprise,  and  escaped 
through  one  of  the  several  folding-doors  which  opened  into  diis  apartment 
as  a  common  centre.  This  door,  which  Roland  Graeme  instantly  approach- 
ed, opened  on  a  large  and  well-lighted  gallery,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  he 
could  hear  several  voices,  and  the  noise  of  hasty  steps  approadhing  toward 
the  hall  or  vestibule.  A  little  recalled  to  sober  thought  by  an  appearance  of 
serious  danger,  he  was  deliberating  whether  he  should  stand  fast  or  retire, 
when  Catherine  Seyton  re-entered  from  a  side^loor,  running  towards  him 
with  as  much  speed  as  a  few  minutes  since  she  had  fled  from  him. 

*  O,  what  mischief  brought  you  hither  ?*  she  said  ;  *  fly — ^fly,  or  you  art 
a  dead  man,~-or,  stay — ^they  come — ^flight  is  impossible---Say  you  came  to 
ask  after  Lord  Seyton.' 

She  sprung  from  him,  and  disappeared  through  the  door  by  which  she 
had  made  her  second  appearance ;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  a  pair  of  large 
folding-doors  at  the  upper  end  of  the  gallery  flew  open  with  vehemence, 
and  six  or  seven  young  gentlemen,  richly  dressed,  pressed  forward  into  the 
apartment,  having,  for  the  greater  part,  their  swords  drawn. 

'  Who  is  it,'  said  one,  '  dare  intrude  on  us  in  our  own  mansion  ?' 

^  Cut  him  to  pieces,'  said  another .  <  let  him  pay  for  this  day's  insolekice 
and  violence — be  is  some  follower  of  the  Rothes.' 

^  No,  by  Saint  Mary,'  said  another ;  <  he  is  a  follower  of  the  arch-fienA 
aod  ennobled  clown  Halbert  Glendinning,  who  takes  the  style  of  Avenel — 
once  a  church-vassal,  now  a  pillager  of  the  church.' 

^  It  is  so,'  said  a  fourth  ;  *  1  know  him  by  the  holly-sprig,  i^hicfa  is  their 
cognizance.     Secure  the  door,  he  must  answer  for  his  iniiolence.' 

Two  of  the  gallants,  hastily  drawing  thdr  weapons,  past  on  to  the  dtnalt 
by  which  Roland  had  entered  the  hall,  and  stati^oned  ihemsef  v«s  there  as  if 
(0  prevent  his  escape.  The  others  advanced  on  Gr^me,  who  had  just 
s^se  enough  to  perceive  that  any  attempt  at  resistance  #ould  b^  cdik^ 
fnjitiess  and  imprudent.  At  once,  and  by  various  voices,  tione  of  which 
wanded  amicably,  the  page  was  m^ulred  to  sa^  who  h^  was,  wheiice  hh 
<aine,  his  name,  his  errand^  and  trho  «em  him  hither.  The  nwmbef  of  the 
questions  demanded  of  him  at  once,  afforded  a  momentary  apelogy  for  h& 
remaining  silent,  and  ere  that  brief  tnice  had  elapsed,  a  persona^  entelred 
the  hall,  at  whose  appearance  those  who  had 'gathered  fiercely  arocmd  Rd- 
i*nd,  fell  back  with  respect. 

This  was  a  tall  man,  whose  dark  hair  waa  already  grizisled,  though  hi^ 
(ve  and  haughty  features  retained  all  the  ani maiion  of  youth.  The  upper 
part  of  his  person  was  uhdressed  to  his  Hbltteid  shirt,  tirhofte  ttmple  foldl 
vere  stained  with  blood.  But  he  wore  a  mantle  of  criinsen,  lined  with  rich 
^Qf)  cast  around  him,  which  supplied  the  deficiency  of  his  dress.  On  hift 
bead  he  had  a  crimson  vieivtt  bonnet,  l^otoed  up  on  one  side  with  a  small 
'golden  chain  of  many  links,  which,  going  tnrice  round  the  hat,  was  fattened 
^v  a  medal  agreeaUeto  the  fashion  amongst  the  gfandees  of  ^^  time. 
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'  Whom  have  you  here,  sons  and  kinsmen,'  said  he,  ^  around  whom  you 
crowd  thus  roughly  ? — Know  you  not  that  the  shelter  of  this  roof  should 
secure  every  one  fair  treatment,  who  shall  come  hither  either  in  fair  peace, 
or  in  open  and  manly  hostility  ?' 

^  But  here,  my  lord,'  answered  one  of  tlie  youths, '  is  a  knave  who  comes 
on  treacherous  espial  i' 

^  I  deny  the  charge  !'  said  Roland  Graeme,  boldly,  *  I  came  to  enquire 
after  my  Lord  Seyton.' 

<  A  likely  tale,'  answered  his  accusers,  '  in  the  mouth  of  a  follower  of 
Glendinning.' 

^  Stay  young  men,'  said  the  Lord  Seyton,  for  it  was  that  nobleman  him- 
self, *  let  me  look  at  this  youth — by  heaven,  it  is  the  very  same  who  came 
so  boldly  to  my  side  not  very  many  minutes  since,  when  some  of  my  own 
knaves  bore  themselves  with  more  respect  to  their  own  worshipful  safety 
than  to  mine  !  Stand  back  from  hiiti,  for  he  well  disserves  honour  and  a 
friendly  welcome  at  your  hands,  instead  of  this  rough  treatment.' 

They  fell  back  on  all  sides,  obedient  to  Lord  Seyton's  commands,  who, 
taking  Roland  (Graeme  by  the  hand,  thanked  him  for  his  prompt  and  gal- 
lant assistance,  adding,  that  he  nothing  doubted,  Mhe  same  interest  which 
he  had  taken  in  his  cause  in  the  affray,  brought  him  hither  to  enquire  after 
his  hurt.' 

Roland  bowed  low  in  acquiescence. 

^  Oris  there  anything  in  which  I  can  serve  you, to  shew  you  my  sense  of 
your  ready  gallantry  ?' 

But  the  page,  thinking  it  best  to  abide  by  the  apology  for  his  visit  which 
the  Lord  Seyton  had  so  aptly  himself  suggested,  replied,  *  that  to  be  assured 
of  his  lordship's  safety,  had  been  the  only  cause  of  his  intrusion.  He 
judged,'  he  added,  *  he  had  seen  him  receive  some  hurt  in  the  aflray.' 

*  A  trifle,'  said  Lord  Seyton  ;  <  I  had  but  stripped  my  doublet  that  the 
chirurgeon  might  put  some  dressing  on  the  paltry  scratch,  when  these  rash 
boys  interrupted  us  with  their  clamour.' 

Roland  Graeme,  making  a  low  obeisance,  was  now  about  to  depart,  for, 
relieved  from  the  danger  of  being  treated  as  a  spy,  he  began  next  to  fear  that 
his  companion  Adam  Woodcock,  whom  he  had  so  unceremoniously  quit- 
ted, would  either  bring  him  into  some  farther  dilemma,  by  venturing  into  the 
hotel  in  quest  of  him,  or  ride  off  and  leave  him  behind  altogether.  But 
Lord  Seyton  did  not  permit  him  to  escape  so  easily. — '  Tarry,'  he  said, 
<  young  man,  and  let  me  know  thy  rank  and  name.  The  Seyton  has  of  late 
been  more  wont  to  see  friends  and  followers  shrink  from  his  side,  than  to 
receive  aid  from  strangers — but  a  new  world  may  come  round,  in  which  he 
may  have  the  chance  of  rewarding  his  well-wishers.' 

'  My  name  is  Roland  Graeme,  my  lord,'  answered  the  youth,  *  a  page, 

I   wiU 

.  .  , Q from  first 

to  last,  to  inieer  into  your  confidence  some  espial  of  his  own.     They  know 
how  to  teach  both  boys  and  women  to  play  the  intelligencers.' 

*  That  is  false,  if  it  be  spoken  of  me,'  said  Roland  5  <no  man  in  Scotland 
should  teach  me  such  a  foul  part !' 

<  I  believe  thee,  boy,'  said  Seyton,  «  fw  thy  strokes  were  too  fair  to  be 
dealt  upon  an  understanding  with  those  that  were  to  receive  tliem.  Credit 
roe,  however,  I  little  expected  to  have  help  afneed  from  one  of  your  mas- 
ter's  household;  and  I  would  know  what  moved  thee  m  my  quarrel,  to  thine 
own  endangering  ?' 
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<  So  please  you,  my  lord,'  said  Roland,  ^I  think  my  master 'himself 
would  not  have  stood  by,  and  seen  an  hoTiourable  man  borne  to  earth  by 
odds,  if  his  single  arm  could  help  him.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  lesson  we  were 
taught  in  chivalry,  at  the  Castle  of  A  veneL' 

<  The  good  seed  hath  fallen  into  good  ground,  young  man,'  said  Seyton  ; 
^  but  alas !  if  thou  practise  such  honourable  war  in  these  dishonourable  days 
when  right  is  every  where  borne  down  by  mastery,  thy  life,  my  poor  boy, 
will  be  but  a  short  one.' 

<  Let  it  be  short,  so  it  be  honourable,'  said  Roland  Grseme ;  ^  and  permit 
me  now,  my  lord,  to  commend  me  to  your  grace,  and  to  take  my  leave.  A 
comrade  waits  with  my  horse  in  the  street.' 

<  Take  this,  however,  young  man,'  said  Lord  Seyton,  undoing  from  his 
bonnet  the  golden  chain  and  medal,  *  and  wear  it  for  my  sake.' 

With  no  little  pride  Roland  Graeme  accepted  the  gift,  which  he  hastily 
fastened  around  his  bonnet,  as  he  had  seen  gallants  wear  such  an  ornament, 
and  renewing  his  obeisance  to  the  Baron,  left  the  hall,  traversed  the  court, 
and  appeared  in  the  street,  just  as  Adam  Woodcock,  vexed  and  anxious  at 
his  delay,  had  determined  to  leave  the  horses  to  their  fate,  and  go  in  quest  of 
his  youthful  comrade.  ^  Wh  ose  barn  hast  thou  broken  next  ?'  he  exclaimed^ 
greatly  relieved  by  his  appearance,  although  his  countenance  indicated  that 
lie  had  passed  through  an  agitating  scene. 

^  Ask  me.no  questions,'  said  Roland,  leaping  gaily  on  his  horse  !  ^  but  see 
how  short  time  it  takes  to  win  a  chain  of  gold,'  pointing  to  that  which  he 
now  wore, 

'  Now,  God  forbid  that  thou  hast  either  stolen  it,  or  reft  it  by  violence,' 
said  the  falconer ;  ^  for  otherwise,  I  wot  not  how  the  devil  thou  couldst  com- 
pass it.  I  have  been  often  here,  ay,  for  months  at  an  end,  and  no  one  gave 
ine  either  chain  or  medal.' 

'  Thou  seest  I  have  got  one  on  shorter  acquaintance  with  the  city,'  an- 
swered the  page,  '  and  set  thine  honest  heart  at  rest ;  that  which  is  fairly 
won  and  freely  given,  is  neither  reft  nor  stolen.' 

^  Marry,  hang  thee,  with  thy  fanfarona*  about  thy  neck !'  said  the  falcon- 
coner ;  <  Fthink  water  will  not  drown,' nor  hemp  strangle  thee.  Thou  hast 
bfen  discarded  as  my  lady's  page  to  come  in  again  aS  my  lord's  squire ; 
and  for  following  a  noble  young  damsel  into  some  great  household,  thou 
.;et'st  a  chain  and  a  medal,  where  another  would  have  had  the  baton  across' 
nis  shoulders,  if  he  missed  having  the  dirk  in  his  body. — But  here  we  come 
:n  front  of'  the  old  Abbey.  Bear  thy  good  luck  with  you  when  you  cross 
th(-^e  paved  stones,  and,  by  our  Lady,  you  may  brag  Scotland.' 

^  As  be  spoke,  they  checked  their  horses,  where  the  huge  old  vaulted  en- 
•nuice  to  the  Abbey  or  Palace  of  Holy  rood,  crossed  the  termination  of  the 
•(ret^t  down  which  they  had  proceeded.  The  court-yard  of  the  palace  opei> . 
h1  within  this  gloomy  porch,  shewing  the  front  of  an  irregular  pile  of  monas- 
tic buildings,  one  wing  of  which  is  still  extant,  forming  a  part  of  the  modern 
palace,  erected  ia  the  days  of  Charles  I. 

At  the  gate  of  the  porch  the  falconer  and  page  resigned  their  horses  to- 
the  serving-man  in  attendance ;  the  falconer  commanding  him,  with  an  air 
of  authority,  to  carry  them  safely  to  the  stables.      <  We  follow,'  he  said,* 
*  the  Knight  of  Avenel.->->-We  must  bear  oursdves  for  what  we  are  here,' 


*  A  Dame  {^iven  to  the  gold  cbaint  worn  by  the  military  Hxen  of  the  period.  It  in 
ofSpafiiih  origin;  for  the  fashion  of  wearing  these  costly  oroameats  was  much  fol- 
!otyp.l  amongst  the  conquerors  Qf  the  New  World. 
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said  hty  in  a  wlibper  to  Roland,  <  for  every  one  heseis  looked  on  as  they  de- 
mean themselves ;  and  he  that  is  too  modest  must  to  the  wali^  as  the  prov- 
eib  says ;  therefore,  cock  thy  bonnet,  man,  and  let  us  brook  the  cauaewaj 
bravely.' 

Assuming,  therefore,  an  air  of  consequence,  corresponding  to  what  be 
supposed  to  be  his  master's  importance  and  quality,  Adam  Woodcock  led 
the  way  into  th^  court*yafxl  of  the  Pakce  of  holyrood. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

-The  sky  u  clouded,  Gatpard, 


And  the  vex^d  oceao  steeps  a  troubled  sleep, 
fieueath  a  lurid  gleam  of  parting  sunshine. 
Such  slumber  hangs  o^er  discontented  lands, 
While  factions  doubt,  as  yet,  if  they  have  strength ' 
To  front  the  open  battle. 

▲LBIOV— A  POSHf . 

Trb  youths  page  paused  on  the  entrance  of  the  court-yard,  and  implor- 
ed his  guide  to  give  him  a  moment's  breathing  space.  *  Let  me  look  around 
me,  man,'  said  he ;  ^  you  consider  not  I  have  never  seen  such  a  scene  as 
this  before. — And  this  is  Holyrood— 4he  resort  of  the  gallaiitand  gay,  and 
the  fair  and  the  wise,  and  the  powerful  I' 

<  Ay,  marry,  is  it  I'  said  Woodcock ;  '  but  I  wish  I  could  hood  thee  as 
they  do  the  hawks,  for  thou  starest  as  wildly  as  if  you  sought  another  fray 
or  another  fanfarona.  I  would  1  liad  thee  safely  housed,  for  thou  lookest 
wild  as  a  goss-hawk.' 

It  was  indeed  no  common  sight  to  Roland,  the  vestibule  of  a  palaoe,  trav- 
ersed by  its  various  groupes, — ^some  radiant  with  gaiety — some  pensive,  and 
apparently  weighed  down  by  affairs  concerning  the  state,  or  concerning 
themselves.  Here  the  hoary  statesman,  with  his  caudous  yet  commanding 
look,  his  furred  cloak  and  sable  pantouies ;  there  the  soldier  in  buff  aad 
steel^  his  long  sword  jarring  against  \he  pavement,  and  his  whiskered  upper 
lip  and  frowning  brow ;  there  agaia  passed  my  lord's  serving-man,  high  of 
heart,  and  blooc^  of  hand,  humble  to  his  master  and  his  master's  equals,  in- 
solent to  all  others.  To  these  might  be  added  the  poor  suitor,  with  his 
anxious  look  and  depressed  mien — ^the  officer,  Adl  of  his  brief  authority,  el- 
bowing his  betters,  and  possibly  his  benefactors,  out  of  the  road — the  proud 
priest,  who  spu^t  a  better  benefice — the  proud  baron,  who  sought  a  grant 
of  chuffch  lands-r-the  robber  chief^  who  came  to  solicit  a  pardon  for  the  in- 
juries he  had  inflicted  on  his  neighbours— fthe  plundered  franklin,  who  came 
to  seek  vengeance  for  that  which  he  had  himself  received.  Besides,  there 
was  the  mustering  and  disposition  of  guard&and  of  soldiers — the  dispatching 
of  n^ssengers,  and  the  receiving  themr— the  trampling  and  neighing  of  hors- 
^  without  the  gate-r-the  flashing  of  arms,  and  rustling  of  plumes,  and  jing- 
ling of  spurs  M  jthin  it.  In  short,  it  was  that  gay  and  splendid  conft^aion,  in 
which  the  eye  of  youth  sees  all  that  is  brave  and  brilliant,  and  that  of  expe- 
rience much  that  is  doubtful,  deceitful,  false,  and  hollow — hopes  that  will 
never  be  gratified — promises  which  will  never  be  fuhilied— pride  in  the 
disguise  of  humility — and  insolence  in  that  of  frank  and  generous  bounty. 
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As,  tired  of  the  eftger  and  enraptured  attention  which  the  page  gave  to  a 
scene  so  new  to  hini^  Adam  Woodcock  endeavoured  to  get  him  to  move 
forward,  before  his  exuberance  of  astonishment  should  attract  tlie  observa- 
tion of  the  sharp-witted  denizens  of  the  court,  the  falconer  himself  became 
an  object  of  attention  to  a  gay  menial  in  a  dark-green  bonnet  and  feather, 
with  a  cloak  of  corresponding  colour,  laid  down,  as  the  phrase  then  went, 
by  six  broad  bars  of  silver  lace,  and  welted  with  violet  and  silver.  The 
words  of  recognition  burst  from  both  at  once.  <  What !  Adam  Woodcock. 
at  court,'  and  *  What !  Michael  Wing-the-wind — and  how  runs  the  hackit 
grey-hound  bitch  now  ?' 

<  The  waur  for  the  wear,  like  ourselves,  Adam — eight  years  this  grass — 
no  four  legs  will  carry  a  dog  for  ever ;   but  we  keep  her  for  the  breed,  and 
so  she  ^scapes  Border-doom. — But  why  stand  you  gazing  there  ?    I  promise 
you  my  lord  has  wished  for  you,  and  asked  for  you.' 

<  My  Lord  of  Murray  asked  for  me,  and  he  Regent  of  the  kingdom  too  !' 
said  Adam.  <  I  hunger  and  thirst  to  pay  my  duty  to  my  good  lord ; — but  I 
fancy  his  good  lordship  remembers  the  day's  sport  on  Camwarth-moor; 
and  my  Drummelzier  falcou,  that  beat  the  hawks  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
won  his  lordship  a  hundred  crowns  from  the  Southern  baron  whom  they 
called  Stanley.' 

^  Nay,  not  to  flatter  thee,  Adam,'  said  his  court  friend,  '  be  remembers 
odught  of  thee,  or  of  thy  falcon  either.  He  hath  flown  many  a  higher 
flight  since  that,  and  struck  his  quarry  too.  But  come,  come  hither  away  ; 
I  trust  we  are  to  be  good  comrades  on  the  old  score.' 

*  What  f '  .said  Adam,  *  you  would  have  me  crash  a  pot  with  you  ?  but 
I  must  first  dispose  of  my  eyass,  where  he  will  neither  have  (rhi  (r>  chnso 
or  lad  to  draw  sword  upon.' 

'  Is  the  youngster  such  a  one  ?'  said  Michael. 

*  Ay,  by  ray  hood,  he  flies  at  all  game,'  replied  Woodcock. 

*  Then  had  he  better  come  with  us,'  said  Michael  Wing-the-wind  ;  *  for 
we  cannot  have  a  proper  carouse  just  now,  only  I  would  wet  my  lips,  and 
and  so  must  you.  I  want  to  hear  the  news  from  Saint  Mary's  before  yon 
see  my  Lord,  and  I  will  let  you  know  how  the  wind  sits  up  yonder.' 

While  he  thus  spoke  he  led  the  way  to  a  side  door  which  opened  into 
tile  court ;  and  treading  several  dark  passages  with  the  air  of  one  who 
knew  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  palace,  conducted  them  to  a  small 
oatied  chamber,  where  he  |klaced  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  foaming  flagon 
of  ale  before  the  falconer,  who  immediately  did  justice  to  the  latter  in  a 
bearty  draught,  which  nearly  emptied  the  measure.  Having  drawn  his 
breath,  and  dashed  the  froth  from  his  whiskers,  he  observedj  that  his  anx- 
iety for  the  boy  iiad  made  him  deadly  dry. 

<  Mend  your  draught,'  said  his  hospitable  friend,  again  supplying  the  flag- 
on from  a  pitcher  which  stood  beside.  <  I  know  the  way  to  the  buttery-bar. 
And  now  mind  what  i  say — ^this  moming  the  Earl  of  Morton  came  to  ray 
lord  m  a  mighty  chafe.' 

'What !  they  keep  the  old  friendship  then  ?'  said  Woodcock. 

'  Ay,  ay,  man,  what  else  ?'  said  Michael ;  ^one  hand  must  scratch  the 
other.  But  in  a  mighty  chafe  was  my  lord  of  Morton,  who,  to  say  truth, 
looked  on  such  occasions  altogether  uncanny,  and,  as  it  were,  fiendish ; 
ud  be  says  lo  my  lord,  for  1  was  in  the  chamber  taking  orders  about  a  cast 
of  hawks  that  are  to  be  fetched  fitmi  Damoway — ^they  match  your  long- 
winged  ftdcops,  friend  Adam.' 

<  I  mH  twlieve  that  wlien  I  see  them  fly  as  high  a  pitch,'  replied  Wood- 
^^kf  thb  professional  observation  forming  a  sort  of  parenthesis. 
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*  However,'  said  Michael,  pursuing  his  tale,  ^  my  lord  of  Morton,  in  a 
mighty  chafe,  asked  my  Lord  Regent  whether  he  was  well  dealt  whh — for 
ray  brother,'  said  he,  '  should  have  had  a  gift  to  be  Commendator  of  Ken- 
naquhair,  and  to  have  all  temporalities  erected  into  a  lotdship  of  regality 
for  his  benefit ;  and  here,'  said  he,  *  the  false  monks  have  had  the  inso- 
lence to  chuse  a  new  Abbot  to  put  his  claim  in  my  brother's  way ;  and 
moreover  the  rascality  of  the  neighbourhood  have  burnt  and  plundered  all 
that  was  left  in  the  Abbey,  so  that  my  brother  will  not  have  a  house  to 
dwell  in,  when  he  hath  ousted  the  lazy  hounds  of  priests.  And  my  lord 
seeing  him  chafed,  said  mildly  to  him.  These  are  shrewd  tidings,  Douglas, 
but  I  trust  they  be  not  true  ;  for  Halbert  Glendinning  went  southward  yes- 
terda}',  with  a  band  of  spears,  and  assuredly  had  either  of  these  chances 
happened,  that  the  monks  had  presumed  to  chuse  an  Abbot,  or  that  the 
Abbey  had  been  burnt,  as  you  say,  he  had  taken  order  on  tlie  spot  for 
the  punishment  of  such  insolence,  and  had  dispatched  us  a  messenger. 
And  the  Earl  of  Morton  replied — Now  I  pray  you,  Adam,  to  notice  that  I 
say  this  out  of  love  to  you  and  your  lord,  and  also  for  old  comradeship, 
and  also  because  Sir  Halbert  hath  done  me  good,  and  may  again — and  Jil- 
so  because  I  love  not  the  Earl  of  Motton,  as  indeed  more  fear  than  like 
him.  So  then  it  were  a  foul  deed  in  you  to  betray  me. — But  said  the  Earl 
to  the  Regent,  Take  heed,  my  lord,  you  trust  not  this  Glendinning  too  far 
— he  comes  of  churl's  blood,  which  was  never  true  to  the  nobles — by  Saint 
Andrew  these  were  his  very  words. — And  besides,  he  said,  he  hath  a  broth- 
er a  monk  in  Saint  Mary's,  and  walks  all  by  his  guidance,  and  is  making 
friends  on  the  border  with  Buccleuch  and  with  Fernieherst,  and  will  join 
hand  with  them,  were  there  likelihood  of  a  new  world.  And  my  lord  an- 
swered, like  a  free  noble  lord  as  he  is  :  Tush  I  my  Lord  of  Moiton,  I 
will  be  warrant  for  Glendinning's  faith  5  and  for  his  brother,  he  is  a  dream- 
er, that  thinks  of  nought  but  book  and  breviary — and  if  such  hap  have 
chanced  as  you  tell  of,  I  look  to  receive  from  Xjlendinning  the  cowl  of  a 
hanged  monk,  and  the  head  of  a  riotous  churl,  by  way  of  sharp  and  sud- 
den justice. — And  my  Lord  of  Morton  left  the  place,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
me  somewhat  malcontent.  But  since  that  time,  my  lord  has  asked  me 
more  than  once  whether  there  has  arrived  no  messenger  from  the  Knight  of 
Avenel.  Arid  all  this  I  have  told  you,  that  you  may  frame  you  discourse 
to  the  best  purpose,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  my  lord  will  not  be  well  pleas- 
ed, if  aught  has  happened  like  what  my  lord  of  Morton  said,  and  if  your 
lord  hath  not  ta'en  strict  orders  with  it.* 

There  was  something  in  this  communication  which  fairly  blanked  the 
bold  visage  of  Adam  Woodcock,  in  spite  of  the  reinforcement  which  his 
natural  hardihood  had  received  from  the  berry-brown  ale  of  Holyrood. 

^  What  was  it  he  said  about  a  churl's  head,  that  grim  Lord  of  Morton  ?' 
said  the  discontented  falconer  to  his  friend. 

*  Nay,  it  was  my  Lord  Regent,  who  said  that  he  expected,  if  the  Abbey 
was  injured,  your  Knight  would  send  him  the  head  of  the  ringleader  among 
the  rioters.' 

'  Nay,  but  is  this  done  like  a  good  Protestant,'  said  Adam  Woodcock, 
'  or  a  true  lord  of  the  Congregation  ?  We  used  to  be  their  white-boys  and 
dai  lings,  when  we  pulled  down  the  convents  in  Fife  and  Perth-shires.' 

'  Ay,  but  that,'  said  Michael,  <  was  when  old  Mother  Rome  held  her  own, 
and  her  great  folks  were  determined  she  should  have  no  shelter  for  her 
head  in  Scotland.  But  now,  that  the  priests  are  fled  in  all  quarters,  and 
their  houses  and  lands  are  given  to  our  grandees,  they  cannot  see  that  we 
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are  working  the  work  of  reformation  in  destroying  the  palaces  of  zealous 
protestants.' 

*  But  I  tell  you  Saint  Mary^s  is  not  destroyed  !'  said  Woodcock,  in  in- 
creasing agitation ;  ^  some  trash  of  painted  windows  that  were  broken- 
things  that  no  nobleman  could  have  broken  in  this  house — some  stone 
saints  were  brought  on  their  marrow-bones,  like  old  Widdrington  at  Che- 
vy-Chace ;  but  as  for  6re-raising,  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  lighted  lunt 
among  us,  save  the  match  which  the  dragon  had  to  light  the  burning  tow 
witiial,  which  he  was  to  spit  against  Saint  George ;  nay,  I  had  caution 
of  that.' 

<  How  !  Adam  Woodcock,'  said  his  comrade,  <  I  tnist  thou  hast  no 
hand  in  such  a  fair  work.  Look  you,  Adam^  I  were  loth  to  terrify  you, 
and  you  just  come  froni  a  journey  ;  but  I  promise  you,  Earl  Morton 
hath  brought  you  down  a  Maiden  from  Halifax,  you  never  sati  the  like  of 
her — and  she'll  clip  you  round  the  neck,  and  your  head  will  remain  in  her 
arms.' 

'  Pshaw  !'  answered  Adam,  ^  I  am  to  old  to  have  my  head  turned  by  any 
maiden  of  them  all.  I  know  my  Lord  of  Morton  will  go  as  far  for  a  bux- 
om lass  as  any  one ;  but  it  hat  tiie  devil  took  him  to  Halifax  all  the  way  ? 
and  if  he  have  got  a  gamester  there,  what  hath  she  to  do  with  my  head  ?' 

^  Much,  much  !'  answered  Michael.  ^  Herod's  daughter,  who  did  such 
execution  with  her  foot  and  ancle,  danced  not  men's  heads  off  more 
cleanly  than  this  Maiden  of  Morton.  'Tis  an  axe,  man, — an  axe  which 
falls  of  Itself  like  a  sash  window,  and  never  gives  the  headsman  the  trouble 
to  wield  it.' 

*  By  my  faith,  a  shrewd  device,'  said  Woodcock  ;  '  heaven  keep  us  free 
onH !' 

The  page,  seeing  no  end  to  the  conversation  between  these  two  old  com- 
rades, and  anxious  from  what  he  had  heard,  concerning  the  fate  of  the  Ab- 
bot, now  interrupted  heir  conference. 

'  Methinks,'  he  said,  '  Adam  Woodcock,  thou  hadst  better  deliver  thy 
master's  letter  to  the  Regent ;  questionless  he  hath  therein  stated  what  has 
chanced  at  Kennaquhair,  in  the  way  most  advantageous  for  all  concerned.' 

'  The' boy  is  right,'  said  Michael  Wing-the-wind,  *my  lord  will  be  very 
impatient.' 

^  The  child  hath  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,'  said  Adam  Wood- 
cock, producing  from  his  hawking-bag  his  lord's  letter  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  <  and  for  that  matter,  so  have  I.  So,  Master  Roland,  you 
vili  e'en  please  to  present  this  yourself  to  the  Lord  Regent ;  his  presence 
will  be  better  graced  by  a  young  page  than  by  an  old  falconer.' 

^  Well  said,  canny  Yorkshire  !'  replied  his  friend ;  ^  and  but  now  you 
were  so  earnest  to  see  our  good  Lord  ! — ^^Why,  wouldst  thou  put  the  lad  into 
the  noose  that  thou  mayst  slip  tether  thyself  ?— or  dost  tliou  think  the  Maid- 
en will  clasp  his  fair  young  neck  more  willingly  than  thy  old  sun-burnt 
weasand  !' 

'  Go  to,'  answered  the  falconer ;  ^  thy  wit  towers  high  an  it  could  strike 
the  quarry.  I  tell  thee,  the  youth  has  nought  to  fear — he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  gambol — a  rare  gambol  it  was,  Michael,  as  madcaps  ever  played  ; 
and  I  had  made  as  rare  a  ballad,  if  we  had  had  the  luck  to  get  it  sung  to  an 
end.  But  mum  for  that — tace^  as  I  said  before,  is  Latin  for  a  candle.  Car- 
ry the  youth  to  the  presence,  and  I  will  remain  here,  with  bridle  in  hand, 
ready  to  stiike  the  spurs  up  to  the  rowel-heads,  in  case  the  hawk  flies  my 
way. — I  will  soon  put  Sohra-edge,  I  trow,  betwixt  the  Regent  and  me,  if  he 
means  me  less  than  fair  play.' 
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*  Come  on  then,  my  lad/  said  M icbael,  ^  siace  thou  must  needs  take  the 
spring  before  canny  Yorkshire.'  So  saying,  he  led  the  iiray  tlirou^h  wind* 
ing  passages  closely  followed  by  Roland  Grseme,  until  they  arrived  at  a 
large  winding  stone  stair,  the  steps  of  which  were  so  long  and  broad,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  low,  as  to  render  the  ascent  uncommonly  easy.  When 
they  had  ascended  about  the  height  of  one  story,  the  guide  stepped  aside, 
and  pushed  open  the  door  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  anti-chamber  ;  so  dark  in- 
deed, that  his  youthful  companion  stumbled,  and  nearly  fell  down  upon  a 
low  step,  which  was  awkwardlv  placed  on  the  very  threshold. 

^  Take  heed,'  said  Michael  Wing-the-Wind,  in  a  very  low  tone  of  vdce^ 
and  first  glancing  cautiously  round  to  see  if  any  oiie  listened— <  Take  heed, 
my  young  friend,  for  those  who  fall  on  these  boards  seldom  arise  again — 
Seest  thou  that,'  he  added,  in  a  still  lower  voice,  pointing  to  some  dark  crim* 
son  stains  on  the  floor,  on  which  a  ray  of  light  shot  through  a  small  aperture, 
and  traversing  the  general  gloom  of  the  apartment,  fell  with  mottled  radi* 
ance — <  Seest  thou  that,  youth  ? — walk  warily,  for  men  have  fallen  here  be- 
fore you.' 

<  What  mean  you  ?'  said  the  page,  his  flesh  creeping,  though  he  scarce 
knew  why  ;  <  Is  it  blood  ?' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  said  the  domestic,  in  the  same  whispering  tone,  and  dragging 
the  youth  on  by  the  arm — <  Blood  it  is, — but  this  is  no  time  to  question,  or 
even  lo  look  at  it.  Blood  it  is,  foully  and  fearfully  shed — as  foully  and 
fearfully  avenged.  The  blood,'  he  added,  in  a  still  more  cautious  tone, '  of 
Seignior  David.' 

Roland  Grseme's  heart  throbbed  when  he  found  himself  so  unexpectedly 
in  the  presence  of  Rizzio's  slaughter,  a  catastrophe  which  had  chilled  with 
horror  all  even  in  that  rude  age,  which  had  been  the  theme  of  wonder  and 
pity  through  every  cottagfe  and  castle  in  Scotland,  and  had  not  escaped  that 
of  Avenel.  But  his  guide  hurried  him  forward,  permitting  no  further  ques- 
tion, and  With  the  manner  of  one  who  has  already  tampered  too  much  with 
a  dangerous  subject.  A  tap  which  he  made  at  a  low  door  at  one  end  of  the 
vestibule,  was  answered  by  a  huissier  or  usher,  who,  opening  it  cautiously^ 
received  Michael's  intimation  that  a.  page  waited  the  Regent's  leisure^  who 
brought  letters  from  the  Knight  of  Avenel. 

^  The  Council  is  breaking  up,'  said  the  usher ;  ^  but  give  me  the  packet, 
his  Grace  the  Regedt  will  presently  see  the  messenger.' 

^  The  packet,'  replied  the  page,  '  must  be  delivered  into  the  Regent's 
own  hands  ;  such  were  the  orders  of  my  master.' 

The  usher  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  surprised  at  his  boldness, 
and  then  replied,  with  some  asperity,  <  Say  you  so,  my  young  master  ? 
Thou  crowest  loudly  to  be  but  a  chicken,  dnd  from  a  countiy  barn- 
yard too.' 

*  Were  it  a  time  or  place,'  said  Rdand,  <tbou  shouldst  see  I  can  do 
more  than  crow  ;  but  do  yodr  duty,  and  let  the  Regent  know  I  wait  his 
pleasure.' 

<  Thou  art  but  a  pert  knave  to  tell  me  of  my  duty,'  said  the  coartt^r  in 
office ;  <  but  I  will  find  a  time  to  shew  you  you  are  out  of  yours ;  meanwhile, 
wait  there  till  you  are  wanted.'  So  saying,  he  shut  the  door  in  Roland's 
face. 

Michael  Wing-the-wind,  who  had  shrunk  from  his  youthful  companion 
during  this  altercation,  according  to  the  established  maxim  of  courtiers  of 
all  ranks,  and  in  all  ages,  now  transgressed  their  prudential  line  of  conduct 
so  far  as  to  come  up  to  him  once  more.  <  Thou  art  a  hopeful  young  sprin- 
gald,'  ^  said  he,  *  and  I  see  right  well  old  Yorkshire  had  reason  in  his  cau* 
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tion.  Thoo  hast  been  five  minutes  in  the  court,  and  hast  employed  thv 
time  so  well,  as  to  make  a  powerful  and  a  mortal  enemy  out  of  the  usher  of 
tlie  council-chamber.  Why,  man,  you  might  almost  as  well  have  offended 
the  deputy-butler.' 

*  I  care  not  what  he  is,'  said  Roland  Graeme  ;  '  I  will  teach  whomsoever 
I  speak  with,  to  speak  civilly  to  me  in  return.  I  did  not  come  from  Avenel 
to  be  brow-beaten  in  Holyrood.' 

*  Bravo,  my  lad,'  said  Michael ;  <  it  is  a  fine  spirit  if  you  can  but  hold  it 
—but  see,  the  door  opens.' 

The  usher  appeared,  and  in  a  more  civil  tone  of  voice  and  manner,  said, 
that  his  Grace  the  Regent  would  receive  the  Knight  of  Avenel's  message  ; 
and  accordingly  marshalled  Roland  Graeme  the  way  into  the  apartment, 
from  which  the  Council  had  been  just  dismissed,  after  finishing  their  consul- 
tations. Tliere  was  in  the  room  a  long  oaken  table,  surrounded  by  stools  of 
the  same  wood,  with  a  large  elbow  chair,  covered,  with  crimson  velvet,  at 
the  head.  Writing  materials  and  papers  were  lying  there  in  apparent  dis- 
order ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  privy  counsellors  who  had  lingered  behind, 
assuming  their  cloaks,  bonnets,  and  swords,  and  biddmg  farewell  to  the 
Regent,  were  departing  slowly  by  a  large  door,  on  the  opposite  side  to 
that  through  which  the  page  entered.  Apparently  the  Earl  of  Murray  had 
made  some  jest,  for  the  smiling  countenances  of  the  statesmen  expressed 
that  sort  of  cordial  reception  which  is  paid  by  courtiers  to  the  condescend- 
ing pleasantries  of  a  prince. 

The  Regent  himself  was  laughing  heartily  as  he  said,  ^  Farewell,  my 
lords,  and  hold  me  remembered  to  the  Cock  of  the  North.' 

He  then -turned  slowly  round  towards  Roland  Graeme,  and  the  marks  of 
gaiety,  real  or  assumed,  disappeared  from  his  coumenance,  as  completely  as 
the  passing  bubbles  leave  the  dark  mirror  of  a  still  profound  lake  into  which 
a  traveller  has  cast  a  stone :  in  the  course  of  a  minute  his  noble  features  had 
ai«uraed  their  natural  expression  of  deep  and  even  melancholy  gravity. 

This  distinguished  statesman,  for  as  such  his  worst  enemies  acknowledg- 
ed hire,  possessed  all  the  external  dignity,  as  well  as  almost  all  the  noble  qual- 
iiies,  which  could  grace  the  power  that  he  enjoyed  ;  and  had  he  succeeded 
ti*  the  throne  as  his  legitimate  inheritance,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  been 
horded  as  one  of  Scotland's  wisest  and  greatest  kings.  But  that  he  held 
his  authority  by  the  deposition  and  imprisonment  of  his  sister  and  benefac- 
tress, was  a  crime  which  those  only  can  excuse  who  think  ambition  an 
apology  for  ingratitude.  He  was  dressed  plainly  in  black  velvet,  after  the 
t  lemish  fashion,  and  wore  in  his  high-crowned  hat  a  jewelled  clasp,  which 
l"oped  it  up  on  one  side,  and  formed  the  only  ornament  of  his  apparel.  He 
h<i(l  his  poniard  by  his  side,  and  his  sword  lay  on  the  council  table. 

Such  was  the  personage  before  whom  Roland  Graeme- now  presented 
himself,  with  a  feeling  of  breathless  awe, -very  different  from  the  usual  bold- 
ii^'ss  and  vivacity  of  his  temper.  In  fact  he  was,  from  education  and  na- 
ture, forward  but  not  impudent,  and  was  much  more  easily  controlled  by 
the  moral  saperiority,  arising  from  the  elevated  talents  and  renown  of  those 
^  itli  wliom  he  conversed,  than  by  pretensions  founded  only  on  rank  or  ex- 
ternal shew.  He  migiit  have  braved  with  indifference  the  presence  of  an 
earl,  merely  distinguished  by  his  belt  and  coronet ;  but  he  fell  overawed  in 
tinit  of  the  eminent  soldier  and  statesman,  the  wielder  of  a  nation's  power, 
arid  the  leader  of  her  armies.  The  greatest  and  wisest  are  flattered  by  the 
'i«  FercBce  of  youth — so  graceful  and  becoming  in  itself;  and  Murray  took, 
witli  much  courtesy,  the  letter  from  the  hands  of  the  abashed  and  blushing 
!>'it:c.and  answered  with  complaisance  to  the  imperfect  and  half-muttered 
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greeting  which  he  endeavoured  to  deliver  to  him  on  the  part  of  Sir  Halbert 
of  Avenel.  He  even  paused  a  moment  ere  he  broke  the  silk  with  which 
the  letter  was  secured,  to  ask  the  page  his  name — so  much  he  was  struck 
with  his  very  handsome  features  and  form. 

<  Roland  Grseme,'  he  said,  repeating  the  words  after  the  hesitating  page. 

*  What !  of  the  Grahames  of  the  Lennox  ?' 

<  No,  my  lord/  replied  Roland  ;  <  my  parents  dwelt  in  the  Debateable 
Land.' 

Murray  made  no  farther  enquiry,  bat  proceeded  to  read  his  dispatches  ; 
during  the  perusal  of  which,  his  brow  began  to  assume  a  stern  expression  of 
displeasure,  as  that  of  one  who  found  something  which  at  once  surprised 
and  disturbed  him.  He  sate  down  on  the  nearest  seat,  frowned  till  his  eye- 
brows almost  met  together,  read  the  letter  twice  over,  and  was  then  ^ent 
for  several  minutes.  At  length,  raising  his  head,  his  eye  encountered  that 
of  the  usher,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  exchange  the  look  of  eager  and 
curious  observation  with  which  he  had  been  perusing  the  Regent's  features, 
for  that  open  and  unnoticing  expression  of  countenance,  which,  in  looking  at 
all,  seems  as  if  it  saw  and  marked  nothing— a  cast  of  look  which  may  be 
practised  with  advantage  by  all  those,  of  whatsoever  d^ee,  are  admitted  to 
witness  the  familiar  and  unguarded  hours  of  theirsuperiours.  Great  men  are 
as  jealous  of  their  thoughts  as  the  wife  of  King  Candaules  was  of  her 
charms,  and  will  as  readily  punish  those  who  have,  however  involuntarily, 
beheld  them  in  mental  dishabille  and  exposure. 

<  Leave  the  apartment,  Hyndman,'  said  the  Regent  sternly,  <  and  carr>- 
your  observation  elsewhere.  You  are  too  knowing,  sir,  for  your  post,  which, 
by  special  order,  is  destined  for  men  of  blunter  capacity.  So  !  now  you 
look  more  like  a  fool  than  you  did*-( for  Hyndman,  as  may  be  easily  suppos- 
ed, was  not  a  little  discouraged  by  this  rebuke)— keep  that  confused  stare, 
and  it  may  keep  you  your  office.  .  Begone,  sir.' 

The  usher  departed  in  dismay,  not  forgetting  to  register,  amongst  his  oth- 
er causes  of  dislike  to  Roland  Grseme,  that  he  had  been  the  witness  of  this 
disgraceful  chiding.  When  he  had  left  the  apartment,  the  Regent  again  ad- 
dr^sed  the  page. 

'  Your  name  you  say  is  Armstrong  ?' 

*  <  No,'  replied  Roland,  '  my  name  is  Graeme,  so  please  you— Roland 
Grseme,  whose  forbears  were  designated  of  Heathergill,  in  the  Debateable 
Land.' 

'  Ay,  T  knew  it  was  a  name  from  the  Debateable  Land.  Hast  thou  any 
acquaintances  here  in  Edinburgh  ?' 

<  My  Lord,'  replied  Roland,  willing  rather  to  evade  this  question  than  to 
answer  it  directly,  for  the  prudence  of  being  silent  with  respect  to  Lord  Sey- 
ton's  adventure  immediately  struck  him,  '  I  have  been  ui  Edinburgh  scarce 
an  hour,  and  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.' 

'  What !  and  thou  Sir  Halbert  Giendinning's  page  ?'  smd  the  Regent. 

<  I  was  brought  up  as  my  Lady's  page,'  said  the  youth,  '  and  left  Avenel 
Castle  for  the  first  time  in  my  Ufe^-4it  leastsince  my  childhood—only  three 
da3rs  since.' 

<  My  Lady's  page !'  repeated  the  Earl  of  Murray^  as  if  speaking  to  him* 
self;  <  it  was  strange  to  send  his  Lady's  page  on  a  matter  of  such  deep  con* 
cemment— Morton  will  say  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  nomination  of  his  broth- 
er to  be  Abbot ;  and  yet  in  some  sort  an  inexperienced  youth  will  best  serve 
the  turn.  What  hast  thou  been  taught,  young  man,  in  thy  doughty  ap- 
prenticeship ?' 

<  To  hunt,  my  lord,  and  to  hawk/  said  Roland  Graeme. 
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^  To  Iiont  coneys,  and  to  hawk  at  ousels  ?'  said  the  Regent  smiling ;  ^  for 
liuch  are  the  sports  of  ladies  and  their  followers.' 

Grseme's  cheek  reddened  deeply  as  he  replied,  not  without  some  empha- 
sis, <  To  hunt  red  deer  of  the  first  head,  and  to  slrike  down  herons  of  the 
highest  soar,  my  lord,  which  in  Lothian  speech,  may  be  termed,  for  aught 
I  know,  coneys  and  ouzels ; — also,  I  can  wield  a  brand  and  couch  a  lance 
according  to  our  Border  meaning  $  in  inland  speech  these  may  be  termed, 
water-flags  and  bull-rushes.' 

<  Thy  speech  rings  like  metal,' said  the  Regent,  <  and  I  pardon  the  sharp- 
ness of  it  for  the  truth.  Thou  knowest,  then,  what  belongs  to  the  duty  of  a 
man-at-arms.' 

<  So  far  as  exercise  can  teach  it,  without  real  service  in  the  field,'  answer- 
ed Roland  Grseme ;  <  but  our  Knight  permitted  none  of  his  household  to 
make  raids,  and  f  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  stricken  field.' 

<  The  good  fortune  !'  repeated  the  Regent,  smiling  somewhat  sorrowful- 
ly, <  take  my  word,  young  man,  war  is  the  only  game  from  which  both  par« 
ties  rise  iosers.' 

<  Not  always,  my  lord !'  answered  the  page,  with  his  characteristic  auda- 
city, ^  if  fame  speaks  truth.' 

^  How,  sir  ?'  said  the  Regent,  colouring  in  his  turn,  and  perhaps  sus- 
pecting an  indiscreet  allusion  to  the  height  which  he  himself  had  attained 
by  the  hap  of  civil  war. 

<  Because,  my  lord,'  said  Roland  Graeme,  without  change  of  tone,  ^  he 
who  fights  well,  must  have  fame  in  life,  or  honour  in  death;  and  so  war  is  a 
game  from  which  no  one  can  rise  a  loser.' 

The  Regent  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  when  at  that  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  the  Earl  of  Morton  presented  himself. 

^  I  come  somewhat  hastily,'  he  said,  '  and  I  enter  unannounced,  because 
my  new^are  of  weight — It  is  as  I  said,  Edward  Glendinniog  is  named  Ab- 
bot, and'     ■  ■ 

'  Hush,  my  lord !'  said  the  Regent,  <  I  know  it,  but'-^— 

^  And  perhaps  you  knew  it  b^re  I  did,  my  Lord  of  Murray,'  answered 
Morton,  his  dark  red  brow  growing  darker  and  redder  a^  he  spoke. 

<  Morton,'  said  Murray,  ^  suspect  me  not-^touch  not  mine  honour — I 
bave  to  sofibr  enough  from  the  calumnies  of  foes,  let  me  not  have  to  contend 
with  the  unjust  suspicions  of  my  friends.  We  are  not  alone,'  said  he,  recol- 
lecting himself,  ^  or  I  could  tell  you  more.' 

He  led  Morton  into  one  of  the  deep  embrasures  which  the  windows  form- 
ed in  the  massive  wall,  and  which  afibrded  a  retiring  place  for  their  covers- 
ing  apart*  In  this  recess,  Roland  observed  them  speak  together  with  much 
(Earnestness,  Murray  appearing  to  be  grave  and  earnest,  and  Morton  having 
a  jealous  and  offended  air^  which  seemed  gradually  to  give  way  to  the  as- 
surances of  the  Regent. 

As  their  conversation  grew  more  earnest,  they  became  gradually  louder 
in  speech^  baiving  perhaps  forgotten  the  presence  of  the  page,  the  more 
readily  as  his  position  in  the  apartment  placed  him  out  of  sight,  so  that  he 
found  himself  unwillingly  privy  to  more  of  their  discourse  than  he  cared  to 
h«&r.  For,  page  though  he  was,  a  mean  curiosity  after  the  secrets  of  oth- 
ers had  never  been  numbered  amongst  Roland's  failings;  and  moreover^ 
with  all  his  natural  rashness,  he  could  not  but  doubt  the  safety  of  becoming 
privy  to  the  secret  discourse  of  these  powerful  and  dreaded  men.  Still  he 
could  neither  stop  his  ears,  nor  with  propriety  leave  the  apartment ;  and 
while  bethought  of  some  means  of  signifying  his  presence,  he  had  already 
heard  so  much,  that,  to.  have  produced  biinself  suddenly,  would  have  been  as 
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awkward^  and  f»erbaps  as  dangerous^  as  io  quiet  to  abide  ihe  end  ot'  iheir 
conference.  What  he  overheard,  however,  was  but  an  imperfect  part  of 
their  communication;  and  although  a  more  expert  politician,  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  wouki  have  had  little  difficulty  in  trac- 
ing the  meaning,  yet  Roland  Graeme  could  only  form  very  general  and  vague 
^conjectures  as  to  the  import  of  their  discourse. 

<  All  is  prepared,'  said  Murray,  <  and  Lindesay  is  setting  forward — She 
must  hesitate  no  longer — thou  seest  I  act  by  thy  counsel^  and  haiden  myself 
against  softer  considerations.' 

'  True,  my  lord,'  replied  Morton,  '  in  what  is  necessary  to  gain  power, 
you  do  hot  hesitate,  but  go  boldly  to  the  mark.  But  are  you  as  careful  to 
defend  and  preserve  what  you  have  won  ?  Why  this  establisbment  of  do- 
mestics around  her  ? — has  not  your  mother  men  and  maidens  enough  to 
tend  her,  but  you  must  consent  to  this  superfluous  and  dangerous  retinue  ?' 

^  For  shame,  Morton ! — a  Princess,  and  my  sister,  could  I  do  less  tlian 
allow  her  due  tendance  ?'  « 

^  Ay,'  replied  Morton,  ^  even  thus  fly  all  your  shafts — smartly  enough 
looseneid  from  the  bow,  and  not  unskilfully  aimed — but  a  breath  of  foolish 
affection  ever  crosses  in  the  mid  volley,  and  sways  the  arrow  from  the 
mark.' 

'  Say  not  so,  Morton ."  replied  Murray,  '  I  have  both  dared  and 
done' 

'  Yes,  enough  to  gain,  but  not  enough  to  keep — ^reckon  not  that  slie  will 
think  and  act  thus — ^you  have  wounded  her  deeply,  both  in  pride  and  in 
power — it  signifies  nought,  that  you  would  tent  now  the  wound  with  unavail- 
ing slaves — as  matters  stand  with  you,  you  must  forfeit  the  title  of  an  affec- 
tionate brother,  to  hold  that  of  a  bold  and  determined  statesman.' 

^  Morton  i'  said  Murray  with  some  impatience,  <  I  brook  not  these  taunts 
— what  I  have  done  I  have  done — what  I  must  further  do,  I  must  and  will 
—but  I  am  not  made  of  iron  like  thee,  and  I  cannot  but  remember — ^Enough 
of  this— my  purpose  holds.' 

<  And  1  warrant  me,'  said  Morton,  ^  the  choice  of  these  domestic  conso* 
lations  will  rest  with' 

Here  he  whispered  n&mes  which  escaped  Roland  Graeme's  ear.  Mur- 
ray replied  in  a  similar  tone,  but  so  much  raised  towards  the  conclusion  of 
of  the  sentence,  that  the  page  heard  these  words — ^  And  of  htm  I  hold  my- 
self secure,  by  Glenduining's  recommendation.' 

^  Ay,  which  may  be  as  much  trust-worthy  as  his  late  conduct  at  the  Ab- 
bey of  St.  Mary's — you  have  heard  his  brother's  election  has  taken  place. 
Your  favourite  Sir  Halbert,  my  Lord  of  Murray,  has  as  much  fraternal  af- 
fection as  yourself.' 

"^  By  heaven,  Mortpn,  that  taunt  demanded  an  unfriendly  answer,  but  I 
pardon  it,  for  your  brother  abo  is  concerned ;  but  this  election  shall  be  an- 
nulled. I  tell  you,  Earl  of  Morton,  while  I  hold  the  sword  of  state  in  my 
royal  nephew's  name,  neither  Lord  nor  Knight  in  Scotland  shall  dispute  my 
authority  $  and  if  I  bear  with  insults  from  my  friends,  it  is  only  while  1 
know  them  to  be  such,  and  forgive  their  follies  for  their  faithfulness.' 

Morton  muttered  what  seemed  to  be  some  excuse,  and  the  Regent  an- 
swered him  in  a  milder  tone,  and  then  subjoined,  '  Besides,  I  have  a  pledge 
besides  Glendinning's  recommendation  for  this  youth's  fidelity — ^his  near- 
est relative  has  placed  herself  in  my  hands  as  his  security,  to  be  dealt  with- 
al as  his  doings  shall  deserve.' 

*•  That  is  something,'  replied  Morton ;  <  but  yet  in  fair  love  and  good  will 
I  must  still  pray  you  to  keep  on  your  guard.     The  foes  are  stirring  again. 
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as  horse-flies  and  hornets  become  busy  so  soon  as  the  storm-blast  is  over. 
George  of  Seyton  was  cropping  the  causeway  this  morning  with  a  score  of 
men  at  his  back,  and  had  a  ru&e  with  my  friends  of  the  House  of  Leslie-* 
tiiey  met  at  the  Throne,  and  were  fighting  hard,  when  the  provost,  with  his 
?uard  of  partisans,  came  in  thirds-man^  and  staved  them  asunder  with  theiv 
halberts,  as  men  part  dog  and  hear.' 

^  He  hath  my  order  for  such  interference/  said  the  Regent — ^  Has  any 
one  been  hurt  ?'* 

<  Greorge  of  Seyton  himself,  by  Black  Ralph  Leslie — ^the  devil  take  the 
rapier  that  ran  not  through  from  side  to^ide  I  Ralph  has  a  bloody  coxcomb, 
by  a  blow  from  a  roessan-page  whom  nobody  knew — Dick  Seyton  of  Win- 
dy^owl  is  run  through  the  arm,  and  two  gallants  of  the  Leslies  have  8ufi*er-' 
ed  phlebotomy.     This  is  all  the  gentle  blood  which  has  been  spilled  in  the 
revel ;  but  a  yeoman  or  two  on  both  sides  have  had  txMies  broken  and  ears 
cropped.     The  ostlere- wives,  who  are  like  to  be  the  only  losers  by  their 
miscarriage,  have  dragged  the  knaves  off  the  street,  and  are  crying  a  drunk- 
en coronach  over  them.' 
k        ^  You  take  it  lightly,  Douglas,'  said  the  Regent ;  ^  these  broils  and  feuds 
■'     would  shame  the  capital  of  the  Great  Turk,  let  alone  that  of  a  Christian 
and  reformed  state.     But,  if  I  live,  this  gear  shall  be  amended ;  and  men 
shall  say,  when  they  read  my  story,  that  if  it  were  my  cruel  hap  to  rise  to 
power  by  the  dethronement  of  a  sister,  I  employed  it,  when  gained,  for  the^ 
benefit  of  the  commonweal.' 
I        '  And  of  your  friends,'  replied  Morton  ;  ^  wherefore  I  trust  for  your  in- 
stant order  annulling  the  election  of  this  lurdane  Abbot,  Edward  Glen- 
dinning.^ 

^  Vou  shall  be  presently  satisfied,'  and,  stepping  forward,  he  began  to  call, 
^  So  ho,  Hyndman  !'  when  suddenly  his  eyes  lighted  on  Roland  Graeme^- 
^  By  my  ftiith,  Douglas,'  said  he,  turning  to  his  friend,  *  h^re  have  been 
three  ot  counsel.' 

'  Ay,  but  only  two  can  keep  counsel,'  said  Morton  ^  '  the  galliard  must 
^  disposed  of.' 

^  For  shame  Morton  ! — an  orphan  boy ! — Hearken  thee,  my  child — thon 
hast  told  me  of  some  of  thy  accomplishments — can'st  thou  speak  truth  ?' 

^  Ay,  my  lord,  when  it  serves  my  turn,'  replied  Grseme. 

^  It  shall  serve  thy  turn  now,'  said  the  Regent ;  ^  and  falsehood  shall  be 
tby  destruction.  How  much  hast  thou  heard  or  understood  of  what  we  two 
bave  spoken  together  ?' 

^  But  little,  my  lord,'  replied  Roland  Graeme  boldly,  ^  which  met  my  ap- 
prehension, saving  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  in  something  you  doubted  the 
I      taitb  of  the  Knight  of  Avenel,  under  whose  roof  I  was  nurtured.' 

'  And  what  bast  thou  to  say  on  that  point,  young  man  ?'  continued  the 
Regent,  bending  his  eyes  upon  him  with  a  keen  and  strong  expression  of 
observation. 

'  That,'  said  the  page,  ^  depends  on  the  quality  of  those  who  speak 
«igainst  his  honour  whose  bread  1  have  long  eaten. — If  they  be  my  inferi- 
ors, I  say  they  lie,  and  will  maintain  what  i  say  with  my  batton  ;  if  my 
equab,  sttU  I  say  they  lie,  and  will  do  battle  in  the  quarrel,  if  they  list,  with 
^y  sword ;  if  my  superiors' — he  paused. 

^  Proceed  boldly,'  said  the  Regent — ^  What  if  thy  superiour  said  aught 
that  neariv  tooched  your  master's  biMioor  ?' 

'  1  would  say,'  replied  Grsnne, '  that  he  did  ill  to  slander  the  absent,  and 
that  my  master  was  a  man  who  could  render  an  account  of  hb  actions  to 
^^ne  who  should  manfully  demand  it  of  him  to  his  face.' 
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<  And  it  were  maBfully  said/  replied  the  Regent — '  what  thtnk'st  thou, 
my  Lord  of  Morton  ?' 

'  I  think/  replied  Morton,  '  that  if  the  youn^  galliard  resemble  a  certain 
ancient' friend  of  ours,  as  much  in  the  craft  of  his  disposition,  as  he  does 
in  eye  and  in  brow,  there  may  be  a  wide  dilTerence  betwixt  what  be  means 
and  what  he  speaks/ 

^  And  whom  meanest  thou  that  he  resembles  so  closely  ?'  said  Murray. 

^  Kven  the  true  and  trusty  Julian  Avenel,'  replied  Morton. 

*  But  this  youth  belongfs  to  the  Debateable  Land,'  said  Murray. 

^  It  may  be  so ;'  bat  Julian  was  an  outlying  striker  of  venison,  and  macie 
toany  a  far  cast  when  he  had  a  fair  doe  in  chase.' 

*  Pshaw  !'  said  the  Regent,  ^  this  is  but  idle  talk — Here,  thou  Hyndman 
--*thou  Curiosity — conduct  this  youth  to  his  companion — You  will  both,' 
he  said  to  Graeme,  <  keep  yourselves  in  readiness  to  travel  on  short  notice.' 
— And  then  motioning  to  him  courteously  to  withdraw,  he  broke  up  the 
interview. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

*  It  is  and  is  not — ^'tis  the  thing  I  sought  for, 
Have  kneePd  for,  prayM  for>  riskM  n^  fane  and  life  for, 

"And  yet  it  is  not — uo  more  tlian  the  shadow 
Upon  th^  hard,  cold,  flat,  and  polishM  mirror, 
Is  the  warm,  graceful,  rounded,  living  substance 
Which  it  presents  in  form  and  lineament. 

OLD  PI«AT. 

Trk  usher,  with  gravity  which  ill  concealed  a  jealous  co«4|  conducted 
Roland  Graeme  to  a  lower  apartment,  where  he  found  his  comrade  the  fak 
coner.  The  man  of  office  then  briefly  acquainted  them  that  this  would  be 
their  residence  till  his  grace's  further  orders  ;  that  they  were  %o  fo  to  the 
pantry,  to  the  buttery,  to  die  cellar,  and  to  the  kitchen,  at  the  usual  hours, 
to  receive  the  allowances  becoming  their  station, — instructions  which  Adam 
Woodcock's  old  familiarity  with  the  court  made  him  perfectly  understand 
— '  For  3rour  beds,'  he  said,  *  you  roust  go  to  the  hostelry  of  Saint  JV!ichael'S| 
in  respect  the  palace  is  now  full  of  the  domestics  of  the  greater  nobles.' 

^o  sooner  was  the  usher's  back  turned,  than  Adam  exclaimed,  wkh  all 
the  glee  of  ea^er  curiosity,  '  And  now.  Master  Roland,  the  news — the 
news — come,  unbutton  thy  pouch,  and  give  us  thy  tidings — 'What  says  the 
Regent  ?  asks  he  for  Adam  Woodcock  ?— and  is  all  soldered  up,  or  must 
the  Abbot  of  Unreason  strap  for  it  ?' 

<  All  is  well  in  that  quarter,'  said  the  page ;  *  and  for  the  rest — But,  bey 
day,  what,  have  you  taken  the  chain  and  medal  off  from  my  tK>nnet  ?' 

*  And  meet  time  it  was,  when  yon  usher,  vinegar-faced  rogue  that  he  is, 
began  to  enquire  what  popish  trangam  you  were  wearing — By  the  mass, 
the  metal  would  have  been  confiscated  for  conscienee-sake,  like  your  other 
rattle-trap  yonder  at  Avenel,  which  Mrs.  Lilias  bears  about  on  her  shoes  in 
tiie  guise  of  a  pair  of  shoe-buckles — This  comes  of  cany ing- popish  nick* 
nackets  about  you.' 

^  The  jade !'  exclaimed  Roland  Grseme,  <  has  she  melted  down  my  rosa- 
ry into  buckles  for  her  clumsy  hoo&,  wl^ch  will  become  such  a  gamisli 
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well  nigb  aa  well  as  a  cow's  might — But,  hang  her,  let  her  keep  them — 
many  a  dog's  trick  have  I  played  old  Lilias,  for  want  of  something  better 
to  do,  and  the  buckles  will  serve  for  a  remembrance.  Do  you  remember 
the  verjuice  I  put  into  the  comfits,  when  old  Wingate  and  she  were  to. 
breakfast  together  on  Easter  morning  ?' 

^  In  troth  do  I,  Master  Roland;— the  major-domo's  mouth  was  as  crooked 
as  a  hawk's  beak  for  the  whole  morning  afterward,  and  any  other  page  in 
your  room  would  have  tasted  the  <{iscipline  of  the  porter's  lodge  for  it — 
But  my  lady's  fevour  stood  between  your  skin  and  many  a  jerking — Lord 
send  yoit  may  be  the  better  for  her  protection  m  such  matters.' 

<  1  am  at  least  grateful  for  it,  Adam  ;  and  I  am  glad  you  put  me  in  mind 
of  it.' 

*  Well,  but  the  news,  my  young  master,'  said  Woodcock,  *  spell  me  the 
tidings-*wbat  are  we  to  fly  at  next  ? — what  did  the  Regent  say  to  you  r' 

<  Nothing  that  I  am  to  repeat  again,'  said  Roland  Gr^me,  shaking  his 
head. 

*  Why,  hey-day,'  said  Adam,  '  how  prudent  we  are  become  all  of  a 
sudden  1  You  have  advanced  rarely  in  brief  space.  Master  Roland.  You 
have  well  nigh  had  your  broken  head,  and  you  have  gained  your  gold 
chain,  and  you  have  made  an  enemy,  Master  Usher  to  wit,  with  his  two 
legs  like  hawk's  perches,  and  you  have  had  audience  of  the  first  man  in 
the  realm,  and  bear  as  much  mystery  in  your  brow,  as  if  you  had  flown 
in  the  court-sky  ever  since  you  were  hatched. — I  believe,  in  my  soul,  you 
would  run  with  a  piece  of  the  egg-shell  on  your  head  like  the  curlieus,  whom 
(I  would  we  were  after  them  again)  we  used  to  call  whaups  in  the  Hali- 
dome  and  its  neighbourhood. — But  sit  thee  down,  boy  ;  Adam  Woodcock 
was  never  the  lad  to  seek  to  enter  into  forbidden  secrets — sit  thee  down,  and 
I  will  go  fetch  the  vivers — I  know  the  butler  and  the  pantler  of  old.' 

The  good  natured  falconer  set  forth  upon  his  errand,  busying  himself 
about  procuring  their  refreshment ;  and,  during  his  absence,  Roland 
Grsme  abandoned  himself  to  the  strange,  complicated,  and  yet  heart-stir 
ling  reflcclionsy  to  which  the  events  of  the  morning  had  given  rise.  Yes- 
terelay  he  was  of  neither  mark  nor  likelihoody  a  vagrant  boy,  the  attendant 
M  a  relative,  of  whoise  sane  judgment  he  himself  had  not  the  liigheat 
opimon  ;  but  now  he  had  become,  he  knew  not  why,  or  wherefore,  to 
what  extent^  the  custodier,  as  the  Scottish  phrase  went,  of  some  important 
state  secret,  in  the  safe  keeping  of  which  the  Regent  himself  was  concerned, 
hdid  not  diminish  from,  but  rather  added  to  the  interest  of  a  situation  so 
unexpected  that  Roland  himself  did  not  perfecdy  understand  wherein  he 
ttood  committed  by  the  state  secrets,  in  which  he  had  unwittingly  become 
partidpolor.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  like  one  who  looks  on  a  romantic 
landscape,  of  which  he  sees  the  features  forthe  first  time,  and  then  obscured 
with  mist  and  driving  tempest.  The  imperfect  glimpse  which  the  eye 
catches  of  rocks,  trees,  and  other  objects  around  him,  adds  double  dignity  to 
these  shrouded  mountains  and  darkened  abysses,  of  which  the  height,  depth, 
Md  ejUent,  are  left  to  imagination. 

But  mortab,  especially  at  the  well  appetiied  age  which  precedes  twenty 
Jears,  are  sddom  so  mach  engaged  either  by  real  or  conjectural  subjects  of 
speculation,  but  what  their  earSily  wants  claim  their  hour  of  attention.  And 
with  many  a  smile  did  our  hero,  so  the  reader  may  term  him  if  he  will,  hail 
the  re-appearanoe  of  his  friend  Adam  Woodcock,  bearing  on  one  wooden 
platter  a  tremendous  portion  of  boiled  beef,  and  on  another  a  plentiful  al* 
lowanoe  of  gieens,  or  rather  what  the  Scoioh  apU  lang^kaill.  A  groom  fol* 
lowed  widi  bread,  salt,  and  the  other  means^jof  setting  forth  a  meal ;  and 
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when  they  had  both  placed  on  the  oaken  table  what  they  bore  in  their  bands, 
the  falconer  observed,  that  since  he  knew  the  court,  it  had  got  harder  and 
harder  every  day  to  the  poor  gentlemen  and  yeoraen  retainers,  but  that  now 
it  was  an  absolute  flaying  of  a  flea  for  the  hide  and  tatlow.  Such  thronging 
to  the  wicket,  and  such  churlish  answers,  and  such  bare  beef-bones,  such  a 
shouldering  al  the  buttery-hatch  and  cellarage,  and  nought  to  be  gained  be- 
yond smaUinsuflicient  single  ale,  or  ati^est  with  a  single  straike  of  malt  to 
counterbalance  a  double  allowance  of  water — By  the  mass  though,  my 
young  friend,'  said  he,  while  he  saw  the  food  disappearing  fast  under  Ro- 
land's  active  exertions,  *  it  is  not  so  well  to  lament  for  former  times  as  to 
take  the  advantage  o(  the  present,  else  we  are  like  to  lose  on  both  sides.* 

?o  saying,  Adam  Woodcock  drew  his  chair  toii'ards  the  table,  unsheathed 
Tiis  knife,  for  every  one  carried  that  minister  of  festive  distribution  for  him- 
self, and  imitated  liis  young  companion's  example,  who  for  the  moment  had 
lost  his  anxiety  for  the  future  in  the  eager  satisfaction  of  an  appetite  sharp- 
ened by  youth  and  abstinence. 

In  truth,  they  made,  though  the  materials  were  sufl^ciently  simple,  a  very 
respectable  meal,  at  the  expense  of  the  royal  allowance ;  and  Adam  Woocl- 
cock,  notwithstanding  the  deliberate  censure  which  he  had  passed  on  the 
household  beer  of  the  palace,  had  taken  the  fourth  deep  draught  of  the  black 
jack  ere  he  remembered  him  that  he  had  spoken  in  its  dispraise.  Flinging 
himself  jullily  and  luxuriously  back  in  an  old  danske  elbow-chafa*,  and  look- 
ing with  a  careless  glee  towards  the  page,  extending  at  the  same  time  his 
right  leg,  and  stretching  tho  other  easily  over  it,  he  reminded  his  companion 
that  he  had  not  yet  heard  the  ballad  which  he  had  made  for  the  Abbot  of 
Unreason's  revel.     And  acc'ordingly  he  struck  merrily  up  with 

*  The  Pope,  that  Pagan  full  of  pride, 
Has  blinded  us  full  lang'-    ' 

Roland  Gramme,  who  felt  no  great  delight,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  the 
falconer's  satire,  considering  its  subject,  began  to  snatch  up  bis  mantle,  and 
fling  it  around  his  shoulders,  an  action  wliich  instantly  interrupted  the  ditty 
of  Adam  Woodcock. 

'  Where  the  vengeance  are  you  going  now,'  be  said, '  thou  restless  boy  ? — 
Thou  hast  quicksilver  in  the  veins  of  thee  to  a  certainty,  and  canst  no  more 
abide  any  douce  and  sensible  communing,  than  a  hoodless  hawk  would  keep 
perched  on  my  wrist !' 

^  Why,  Adam,'  replied  the  page,  ^  if  you  must  needs  know,  I  am  about  to 
take  a  wsdk  and  look  at  tills  fair  city.  One  may  as  well  be  still  mewed  up 
in  the  old  castle  of  the  lake,  if  one  is  to  sit  the  Uveknig  night  between  four 
stone  walls,  and  hearken  to  old  ballads.'  *^ 

^  It  is  a  new  ballad — the  Lord  help  thee  I'  replied  Adam,  ^and  that  one 
of  the  best  that  ever  was  matched  with  a  rousing  chorus.' 

'  Be  it  so,'  said  the  page,  <  I  will  hear  it  another  day,  when  the  rain  is 
dashing  against  the  windows,  and  there  ia  neither  steed  stamping,  nor  spur 
jingling,  nor  feather  waving  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  roar  my  marking  it 
well.     But,  even  now,  I  want  to  be  in  the  world,  and  to  lot >k  about  me.' 

^  But  the  never  a  stride  shall  you  go  without  me,'  said  the  falconer,  ^  until 
the  Regent  shall  take  you  whole  and  sound  off  my  band ;  and  so,  if  you  will, 
we  may  go  to  the  hostelry  of  Saint  Michael's,  and  there  you  will  see  com  pa* 
ny  enough,  but  through  the  casement,  mark  you  me;  for  as  to  rambling 
through  the  street  to  seek  Sytoos  ami  Leslies^  and  having  a  dozen  holes 
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drilled  in  your  new  jacket  with  rapier  and  poniard^  I  will  yield  no  way 
to  it.' 

^  To  the  hostelry  of  St.  Michael's  then,  with  all  my  heart,'  said  the  page ; 
and  they  left  the  palace  accordingly,  rendered  to  the  centinels  at  the  gate, 
who  had  now  taken  their  posts  for  the  evening,  a  xtrict  account  of  their 
names  and  business,  were  dismissed  through  a  small  wicket  of  the  close- 
barred  portal,  and  soon  reached  the  inn  or  hostelry  of  Saint  Michael,  which 
stood  in  a  lar^e  court-yard,  olf  the  main  street,  close  under  the  descent  of 
tbp  Calton-hill.  The  place,  wide,  waste,  and  uncomfortable,  resembled 
rather  an  Eastern  caravansery,  where  men  found  shelter  indeed,  but  were 
obliged  to  supply  themselves  with  every  thing  else^  than  one  of  our  modem 


inns  ^ 


Where  not  one  comfon  thall  to  those  be  lost, 
Who  never  a«k,  or  never  feel,  the  cost. 

But  still,  to  the  inexperienced  eye  of  Roland  Graeme,  the  bustle  and  con* 
fjsion  of  this  place  of  public  resort,  furnished  excitement  and  amusement. 
In  the  large  room,  into  which  they  had  rather  foimd  their  own  way  than 
been  ushered  by  mine  host,  travellers  and  natives  of  the  city  entered  and 
departed,  met  and  greeted,  gamed  or  drank  together,  regardless  of  each 
other's  presence,  forming  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  stem  and  monotonous 
order  and  silence  with  which  matters  were  conducted  in  the  well-ordered 
bousehokl  of  the  Knight  of  Avenel.  Altercation  of  every  kind,  from  braw- 
Iiri(7  to  jesting,  was  going  on  amongst  the  groupes  around  them,  and  yet  the 
noise  and  mingled  voices  seemed  to  disturb  no  one,  and  indeed  to  be  noticed 
by  no  others  than  by  those  who  composed  the  groupe  to  which  the  speaker 
belonged. 

The  falconer  passed  through  the  apartment  to  a  projecting  latticed  win- 
dow, which  formed  a  sort  of  recess  irom  the  room  itself;  and  having  here 
ensconced  himself  and  his  companion,  he  called  for  some  refreshments  ; 
and  a  tapst<*r,  after  he  had  shouted  for  the  twentieth  time,  accommodated 
l)im  with  the  remains  of  a  cold  capon  and  a  neat's  tongue,  together  with  a 
pewter  stoup  of  weak  French  vin-de-pais.  *  Fetch  a  stoup  of  brandy-wine, 
tbou  knave — We  will  be  jolly  to-night,  Master  Roland,'  said  he,  when  he 
aw  himself  thus  accommodated,  ^  and  let  care  come  to-morrow.' 

Bot  Roland  had  eaten  too  lately  to  enjoy  the  good  cheer;  and  feeling  his 
curiosity  |nuch  sharper  than  his  appetite,  he  made  it  his  choice  to  look  out 
^*\\e  lattice,  which  overhung  a  large  yard,  surrounded  by  the  stables  of  the 
hustelry,  and  fed  his  eyes  on  the  busy  sight  beneath,  while  Adam  Wood- 
cock, after  he  had  compared  his  companion  to  the  *  Laird  of  Macfarlane's 
geese,  who  liked  their  play  better  than  their  meat,'  disposed  of  his  time  with 
the  aid  nf  cup  and  trencher,  occasionally  humming  the  btuthen  of  his  birth- 
strangled  ballad,  and  beating  time  to  it  with  his  fingers  on  the  little  round 
^ble.  In  this  exercbe  he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  exclamations 
of  his  eompanion,  as  he  saw  something  new  in  the  yard  beneath,  to  attract 
^d  interest  him. 

It  was  a  busy  scene,  for  the  mimber  of  gentlemen  and  nobles  who  were 
now  crowded  into  the  city,  had  filled  all  spare  stables  and  places  of  public 
reception  with  their  horses  and  military  attendants.  There  were  some  score 
of  yeomen,  dressing  their  own  or  their  master's  horses  in  the  yard,  whist- 
Inig,  singing,  laughing,  and  upbraiding  each  other  in  a  style  of  wit  which 
the  good  order  of  Avenel  Castle  rendered  8trii^:to  Roland  Graeme's  cars. 
Others  were  ^sy  repairing  their  own  arms,  atciekamg  those  of  their  ma^ 
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ten.  Ooe  fallow  having  just  bought  a  bundle  of  spears^  was  aitting  in  a 
corner,  employed  id  painting  the  white  handles  of  the  weapons  with  yellow 
and  vermilion.  Other  lacqueys  led  large  steg-hounds,  or  wolf-dogs,  of  no- 
ble race,  carefully  muzzled  to  prevent  accidents  to  passengers.  All  came 
and  went,  mixed  together  and  separated,  under  the  delighted  eye  of  the 
page,  whose  imagination  had  not  even  conceived  a  scene  so  gaily  diversified 
with  the  objects  he  had  most  pleasure  in  beholding ;  so  that  he  was  perpet  u- 
ally  breaking  the  quiet  reverie  of  honest  Woodcock,  and  the  mental  pro- 
gress which  he  was  making  in  his  dkty,  by  exclaiming,  <  Look  here,  Adam 
— look  at  the  bonny  bay  horse — Saint  Anthony,  what  a  gallant  forehead  he 
hath  got ! — and  see  the  goodly  grey,  which  yonder  fellow  in  the  frieze-jack- 
et is  dressing  as  awkwardly,  as  if  he  had  never  touched  aught  but  a  cow — 1 
wouhi  I  were  nigh  him  to  teach  him  bis  trade ! — And  lo  you,  Adam,  the  gay 
Milan  armour  that  the  veoman  is  scouring,  all  steel  and  silver,  like  oui 
Knight's  prime  suit,  of  which  old  Wingate  makes  such  account — And  see  to 
yonder  pretty  wench,  Adam,  who  comes  tripping  through  them  all  with  hes 
milk-pail — I  warrant  me  she  has  had  a  long  walk  from  the  loaming ;  she 
has  a  stammel  waistcoat,  like  your  favourite  Cissly  Sunderland,  Master 
Adam.' 

<  By  my  hood,  lad,'  answered  the  falconer,  <  it  is  well  for  thee  thou  wen 
brought  up  where  grace  grew.  Even  in  the  Castle  of  Avenel  thou  wert  a 
wild- blood  enough,  but  hadst  thou  been  nurtured  here,  within  a  flight-shot 
of  the  Court,  thou^  hadst  been  the  veriest  crack^iemp  of  a  page  that  ever 
wore  feather  in  thy  bonnet  or  steel  by  thy  side :  truly,  I  wish  it  may  end  well 
with  thee.' 

^  Nay,  but  leave  thy  senseless  hummijog  and  drumming,  old  Adam,  and 
come  to  the  window  ere  thou  hast  drenched  thy  senses  in  the  pintpot  there. 
See  here  comes  a  merry  minstrel  with  his  crowd,  and  a  wench  with  him, 
that  dances  with  .bells  at  her  ancles^  «nd  see  the  yeomen  and  pages  leave 
their  horses  and  their  armour  they  were  cleaning,  and  gather  round,  as  is 
very  natural,  to  hear  the  music.     Come,  old  Adam,  we  will  thither  too.' 

<  You  shall  call  me  cut  if  I  do  go  down,'  said  Adam ;  ^  you  are  near  as 
good  minstrelsy  as  he  can  make,  if  you  had  the  grace  to  listen  to  it.' 

<  But  the  wench  in  the  stammel  waistcoat  is  stopping  too,  Adam-r-by 
heaven  they  are  goti^  to  dance*  Frieze*jacket  wants  to  dance  with  stam- 
mel waistcoat,  but  she  is  coy  and  recusant.' 

Then  suddenly  changing  his  t«|ne  of  levity  into  one  of  deep  interest  and 
surprise,  he  exclaimed,  <  Queen  of  Heaven  1  what  is  it  that  I  see !'  and  then 
remained  silent. 

The  sage  Adam  Woodcock,  who  was  in  a  sort  of  languid  degree  amused 
with  the  page's  exclamations,  even  while  he  professed  to  despise  them,  be* 
came  at  length  rather  desirous  to  set  his  toi^ue  once  more  a-going,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  superiority  afforded  by  his  own  intimate  famiUarity  with  aU 
the  circumstances  which  excited  in  his  young  companion's  mind  so  much 
wonderment. 

'  Well  then,'  be  said  at  last,  <  what  is  it  you  da  see,  Master  Rolafl^,  that 
you  have  become  mute  all  of  a  sudden  ?' 

Boland  relomed  no  answer. 

<  I  say.  Master  Rohind  Gr«me,'  said  the  falconer,  ^  it  is  manners  in  my 
country  for  a  man  to  speak  when  he  is  spoken  to.' 

-Roland  Graeme  remained  silent. 

^  The  murrain  is  in  the  boy,'  said  Adam  Woodcock,  <  he  has  staved  out 
his  eyes  and  talked  his  tong|^  to  pieces,  1  think.' 
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The  falconer  basfily  drank  oflThis  can  of  wine,  and  came  to  Roland,  who 
stood  like  a  statue,  with  his  eyes  eagerly  bent  on  the  court-yard,  thoujE^h 
Adam  Woodcock  was  unable  to  detect  amongst  the  merry  scene  which  it 
exhibited  aneht  that  could  deserve  such  devoted  attention. 

<  The  lad  is  amazed  !'  said  the  falconer  to  himself. 

But  Roland  Graeme  had  good  reasons  for  his  surprise,  though  they  were 
net  such  as  he  could  communicate  to  his  companion. 

The  touch  of  the  old  nian*s  instrument,  for  he  had  already  be^im  to  play, 
had  drawn  in  several  auditors  from  the  street,  when  one  entered  the  gate  of 
the  yard,  whose  appearance  exclusively  arrested  the  attention  of  Roland 
Graeme.  He  was  of  hiy  own  age,  or  a  good  deal  younger,  and  from  his 
dress  and  bearing  might  be  of  the  same  rank  and  calling,  havingall  the  air  of 
coxcombry  and  pretention,  which  accorded  with  a  handsome  though  slight 
and  low  figure,  and  tin  elegant  dress,  in  part  hid  by  a  large  purple  cloak. 
As  he  entered,  he  cast  a  glance  up  towards  the  windows,  and  to  his  extreme 
astonishment,  imder  the  purple  velvet  bonnet  and  white  feather,  Roland  re* 
cogni'^ed  the  features  so  deeply  impressed  on  his  memory,  the  bright  and 
clustered  tresses,  the  laughing  full  blue  eyes,  the  well- formed  eye-brows,  the 
nose,  with  the  slightest  possible  inclination  to  be  aquiline,  the  ruby  lip,  of 
which  an  arch  and  half-suppressed  smile  seemed  the  habitual  expression-— 
in  short,  the  form  and  face  of  Catheiine  Seyton  ;  in  -man's  attire,  however, 
and  mimicking,  as  it  seemed,  not  unsuccessfully,  the  bearing  of  a  youthful 
but  forward  page. 

'  Saint  Oeorge  and  Saint  Andrew !'  said  the  astonished  Roland  Graeme 
to  himself,  '  was  there  ever  such  an  audacious  quean ! — she  seems  a  little 
ashamed  of  her  mummery  too,  for  she  holds  the  lap  of  her  cloak  to  her  face, 
and  her  colour  is  heightened — but,  Santa  Maria,  how  she  threads  the  throng, 
with  as  firm  and  bold  a  step  as  if  she  had  never  tied  petticoat  round  her 
waist — Holy  saints  I  she  holds  up  her  riding-rod  as  if  she  would  lay  it  about 
some  of  their  ears,  that  stand  most  in  her  way — ^by  the  hand  of  my  father, 
she  bears  herself  like  the  very  model  of  pagehood. — Hey  !  what !  sure  she 
will  not  strike  frieze-jacket  in  earnest.'  But  he  was  not  long  left  in  doubt ; 
for  the  lout  whom  he  had  before  repeatedly  noticed,  standing  in  the  way  of 
the  bustling  page,  and  maintaining  his  place  with  clownish  obstinacy  or 
stapidity,  the  advanced  riding-rod  was,  whhout  a  moment's  hesitationi 
sharply  applied  to  his  shoulders,  in  a  manner  which  made  htm  spring  aside, 
nibbing  the  part  of  the  body  which  had  received  so  unceremonious 
a  him  that  it  was  in  the  way  of  his  betters.  The  party  injured  growled 
^h  an  oath  or  two  of  indignation,  and  Roland  Graeme  began  to  think  of 
flying  down  stairs  to  the  assistance  of  a  translated  Catherine ;  but  the  laugh 
of  the  yard  was  against  frieze-jacket,  which  indeed  had,  in  these  days,  small 
chance  of  fair  play  in  a  quarrel  with  velvet  and  embroidery ;  so  that  the 
fellow,  who  Vas  a  menial  in  the  inn,  slunk  back  to  finish  his  task  of  dressing 
the  bonny  grey,  laughed  at  by  all,  but  most  by  the  wench  in  the  stamiiiel- 
vaiscoat,  his  fellow-servant,  who,  to  crown  his  disgrace,  had  the  cruelty  to 
<^ast  an  applauding  smile  upon  the  author  of  the  injury,  while,  with  a  free- 
dom more  like  the  milk-maid  of  the  town  than  she  of  the  plains,  she  accosted 
him  wKh — ^  Is  there  any  one  you  want  here,  my  pretty  gentleman,  that  you 
»eem  in  such  haste  ?' 

^  1  seek  a  sprig  of  a  lad,'  said  the  seeming  gallant,  <  wi^  a  sprig  of  holly 
in  his  cap,  black  hair  and  black  eyes,  green  jacket,  and  the  air  of  a  country 
coxcomb — ^I  have  sought  him  through  every  close  and  alley  in  the  Canon- 
gate,  the  fiend  gore  him  P 
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^  Why,  God-annerey,  Nun  !'  muttered  Roland  Gramme,  much  bewil- 
dered. 

^  I  will  enquire  him  presendy  out  for  yotir  fair  young  worship,'  said  the 
wench  of  the  inn. 

^  Do/  said  the  gallant  squire,  ^  and  if  you  bring  me  to  him,  you  shall 
have  a  groat  to-night,  and  a  kiss  on  Sunday  when  you  have  on  a  cleaner 
kirtle.' 

^  Why,  God-a-mercy,  Nun !'  again  muttered  Roland,  <  this  is  a  note- 
above  £  La.' 

In  a  moment  after  the  servant  entered  the  room,  and  ushered  in  the  ob- 
ject of  his  surprise. 

While  the  disguised  vestal  looked  with  unabashed  brow,  and  bold  and 
rapid  glance  of  her  eye,  through  tlie  various  parties  in  the  large  old  room, 
Roland  Graeme,  who  ielt  an  internal  awkward  sense  of  bashful  confusion^ 
which  he  deemed  altogether  unworthy  of  the  bold  and  dashing  character  to 
which  be  aspired,  determined  not  to  be  brow-beaten  and  put  down  by  this 
singular  female,  but  to  meet  her  with  a  glance  of  recognition  so  sly,  so  pen- 
etrating, so  expressively  humorous,  as  should  shew  her  at  once  he  was  in 
possession  of  her  secret  and  master  of  her  fate,  and  should  compel  her  to 
humble  herself  towards  him,  at  least  into  the  look  and  manner  of  respectful 
and  deprecating  observance. 

This  was  extremely  well  planned  ;  but  just  as  Roland  had  called  up  the 
knowing  glance,  the  suppressed  smile,  the  shrewd  intelligent  look,  which 
was  to  ensure  his  triumph,  he  encountered  the  bold,  firm,  and  steady  gaze 
of  his  brother  or  sister-page^  who,  casting  on  him  a  falcon  glance,  and  recog- 
nizing him  at  once  as  the  object  of  his  search,  walked  up  with  the  most  un- 
concerned look,  the  most  free  and  undaunted  composure,  and  hailed  him 
with  ^  You,  Sir  Holly-top,  1  would  speak  with  you.' 

The  steady  coolness  and  assurance  with  which  these  words  were  ottered, 
although  the  voice  was  the  very  voice  he  had  heard  at  the  old  convent,  and 
although  the  features  more  nearly  resembled  those  of  Catherine  when  seen 
close  than  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  produced,  nevertheless,  such  a 
confusion  in  Roland's  mind,  that  he  became  uncertain  whether  he  was  not 
still  under  a  mistake  from  the  beginning ;  the  knowing  shrewdness  which 
should  have  animated  his  visage  faded  into  a  sheepish  bashfiilness,  and  the 
half-suppressed  but  most  intelligible  smile,  became  the  senseless  giggle  of 
one  who  laughs  to  cover  his  own  disorder  of  ideas. 

*  Do  they  understand  a  Scotch  tongue  in  thy  country,  Holly-top  r' 
said  this  maivellous  specimen  of  metamorphosis.  ^  I  said  I  would  speak 
with  thee.' 

^  What  is  your  business  with  my  comrade,  my  young  chick  of  the  game  ?' 
said  Adam  Woodcock,  willing  to  step  in  to  his  companion's  assistance, 
though  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  sudden  disappearance  of  all  Ro- 
land's usual  smartness  and  presence  of  mind. 

'  Nothmff  to  you,  my  old  cock  of  the  perch,'  replied  the  gallant ;  <  go 
mind  your  hawk's  castings.  I  guess  by  your  bag  and  your  gauntlet  that 
you  are  squire  of  the  body  to  a  sort  of  kites.' 

He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  and  the  laugh  reminded  Roland  so  irresistibly 
of  the  hearty  fit  of  risibility,  in  which  Catherine  had  indulged  at  hisexpence 
when  they  first  met  in  the  old  nunnery,  that  he  could  scarce  help  exclaim- 
ing, ^  Catherine  Se3rton,  by  heavens  I' — He  checked  the  exclamation,  how- 
ever, and  only  said,  <  I  think,  air,  we  two,  are  not  totally  strangers  to  each 
other.' 
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*  We  must  have  met  in  our  dreams  then/  said  the  youth ;  <  and  my  days 
are  too  busy  to  remember  what  I  think  at  nights.' 

<  Or  apparently  to  remember  upon  one  day  those  whom  you  may  Iiave 
seen  on  the  preceding  eve/  said  Roland  Graeme. 

The  youth  in  his  turn  cast  on  him  a  look  of  some  surprise,  as  he  replied, 
'  I  know  no  more  of  what  you  mean  than  does  the  horse  I  ride  on — if  there 
be  offence  in  your  words,  you  shall  find  me  as  ready  to  take  it  as  any  lad  in 
Lothian.' 

<  You  know  well/  said  Roland,  ^  though,  if  it  pleases  yon  to  use  the  Ian- 
euage  of  a  stranger,  that  with  you  I  can  have  riopdrpose  to  quarrel.' 

<  Let  me  do  mine  errand  then,  and  be  rid  of  you,'  said  the  page.  '  Step 
hither  this  way,'Out  of  that  old  leathern  fist's  hearing.' 

They  walked  into  the  recess  of  the  window,  which  Roland  had  left  upon 
the  youth's  entrance  into  the  apartment.  The  messenger  then  turned  his 
back  on  the  company,  after  casting  a  hasty  and  sharp  glance  around  to  see 
if  they  were  observed.  Roland  did  the  same,  and  the  page  in  the  purple 
mande  thus  addressed  him,  taking  at  the  same  time  from  under  his  cloak  a 
short  but  beautifully  wrought  sword,  with  the  hilt  and  ornaments  upon  the 
sheath  of  silver,  massively  chased  and  over-gilded — ^  I  bring  you  this  weap- 
on from  a  friend,  who  gives  it  you  under  the  solemn  condition,  that  you  will 
not  unsheath  it  until  you  are  commanded  by  your  rightful  sovereign.  For 
your  warmth  of  temper  is  known,  and  the  presumption  with  which  you  in- 
trude yourself  into  the  quarrels  of  others;  and,  therefore,  this  is  laid  upon 
you  as  a  penance  by  those  who  wish  you  well,  and  whose  hand  will  influence 
your  destiny  for  good  or  for  evil.  This  is  what  1  was  charged  to  tell  you. 
Soif  yoii  will  give  a  fair  word  for  a  fair  sword,  and  pledge  your  promise, 
vith  band  and  glove,  good  and  well ;  and  if  not,  I  will  carry  back  Caliburn 
tothose  whosentit.' 

'  And  may  I  not  ask  who  these  are  ?'  said  Roland  Graeme,  admiring  at 
the  same  time  the  beauty  of  the  weapon  thus  offered  him. 

^  My  comnnission  in  no  way  leads  me  to  answer  such  a  question,'  said  he 
^fthe  purple  mantle. 

*  But  if  I  am  offended,^  said  Roland,  '  may  I  not  draw  to  defend  myself  H 
'  iNot  Mm  weapon,'  answered  the  sword-bearer ;  *  but  you  Have  your  own 

at  command,  and,  besides,  for  what  do  you  wear  your  poniard  ?' 
'  For  no  good,'  said  Adam  Woodcock,  who  had  now  approached  close 

(othem ;  <  and  that  I  can  witness  as  well  as  any  one.' 
'  Stand  back,  fellow,'  said  the  messenger ;  *  thou  hast  an  intrusive  curi- 

^  face,  that  iviU  come  by  a  buffet  if  it  is  found  where  it  has  no  concern.' 
'  A  buffet,  my  young  IVf  aster  Malapert,'  said  Adam,  drawing  back  how** 

^^ct;  <  best  keep  down  fist,  or,  by  Our  Lady,  buffet  will  beget  buffet !' 

*  Be  patient,  Adam  Woodcock,'  said  Roland  <irraeme ; — ^  and  let  me  pray 
1^  fair  nr,  since  by  such  addition  you  chuse  for  the  present  to  be  address- 
ed, may  I  not  barely  unsheath  this  fair  weapon,  in  pure  simplicity  of  desire 
loknow  whether  so  fair  a  hilt  and  scabbard  are  matched  with  befitting  blade  .^' 

^  By  no  maoner  of  means,'  said  the  messenger ;  <  at  a  word,  you  must 
take  it  under  the  promise  that  you  never  draw  it  until  you  receive  the  com- 
mands <tf  yonr  lawful  sovereign,  or  you  must  leave  it  alone.' 

*  Under  that  condition,  and  coming  from  your  friendly  hand,  I  accept  of 
the  sword,'  said  Roland,  taking  it  from  his  hand  ;  <  but  credit  me,  that  if 
we  are  to  work  together  in  any  weighty  emprise,  as  I  am  induced  to  believe, 
Some  confidence  and  openness  on  your  part  will  be  necessary  to  give  the 
t^{;ht  impulse  to  my  zeal — I  press  for  no  more  at  present,  it  is  enough  that 
you  understand  me.' 
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*  I  understand  you !'  said  the  pas^e,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  unfeign- 
ed surprise  in  his  turn, — ^  Renounce  me  if  I  do^here  you  stand  jip^ettiner, 
and  sniggling,  and  looking  cunning,  as  if  there  were  some  mighty  matter  of 
Intrigue  and  common  understanding  betwixt  you  and  me,  whom  you  never 
set  your  eyes  oh  before !' 

<  What ."  said  Roland  •  Graeme,  <  will  you  deny  that  we  have  met  be- 
fore !' 

*  Marry  that  I  will,  in  any  Christian  court,'  said  the  other  page. 

^  Aird  will  you  also  deny,'  said  Roland,  '  that  it  was  recommended  to  us 
to  study  each  other's  f(^atnres  well,  that  in  whatsoever  disguise  the  lime 
might  impose  upon  us,  each  should  recognize  in  the  other  tfie  secret  agent 
of  a  mighty  work  ?  Do  not  you  remember, that  Sister  Magdalen  and  Dame 
Bridget' 

The  Messenger  here  interrupted  him,  shrugging  np  his  shoulders  with  a 
look  of  compassion,  <  Bridget  and  Magdalen !  why  this  is  madness  and 
dreaming.  Hark  ye,  master  Holly-top,  your  wits  are  gone  on  wool-gather- 
ing; comfort  yourself  with  a  caudle,  thatch  your  brain-sick  noddle  with  a 
woollen  night-cap,  and  so  God  be  with  you.* 

As  he  concluded  this  polite  parting  address,  Adam  Woodcock,  who  was 
again  seated  by  the  table  on  which  stood  the  now  empty  can,  said  to  him, 
*  Will  you  drink  a  cup,  young  man,  in  the  way  of  courtesy,  now  you  have 
done  your  errand,  and  listen  a  good  sung  ?'  and  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, he  commenced  his  ditty, —  * 

•  The  Pope,  that  pagan  full  of  pride, 
Hath  blinded  uff  full  long^^— *- 

It  is  probable  that  the  good  wine  had  made  some  innovation  in  the  falcon^ 
er's  brain,  otherwise  he  would  have  recollected  the  dan^-er  of  introdacing 
any  thing  like  political  or  polemical  pleasantry  into  a  public  asaemblage, 
at  a  time  when  men's  minds  were  in  a  state  of  great  irritability.  To  do 
him  justice,  he  perceived  his  error,  and  stopped  short  so  soon  as  he  saw 
that  the  word  pope  had  at  once  interrupted  theHMpar^e  conversations  of 
the  various  parties  which  were  assembled  in  the  apartment  i  cmd  that  many 
began  to  draw  themselves  up,  bridle,  look  big,  and  prepare  to  take  part  in 
the  impending  brawl ;  while  others,  more  decent  and  cautious  persons,  has* 
tily  paid  down  their  la  wing,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  place  ere  bad  shoidd 
come  to  worse. 

And  to  worse  it  was  soon  likely  to  come ;  for  no  sooner  did  Woodcock's 
fitty  reach  the  ear  of  the  stranger  page,  than,  uplifting  bis  riding-n>d,  he 
exclaimed,  <  He  who  speaks  irreverently  of  the  Holy  Father  of  the  church 
in  my  presence,  is  the  cub  of  a  heretic  wolf-batch,  and  I  will  switch  ham  as 
I  would  a  mongrel  cur.' 

^  And  I  will  break  thy  young  pate,'  said  Adam,  <  if  thou  darest  to  lift  a 
finger  to  me.'  And  then,  in  defiance  of  the  young  Dmwcansir's  threats, 
widi  a  stout  heart  and  dauntless  accent,  he  again  uplifted  the  stave« 

'  The  Pope,  (hat  pagan  full  of  pride, 
Hath  blinded'—* 

But  Adam  was  able  to  proceed  no  farther,  being  himsdf  miibftiiRately 
blinded  by  a  stroke  of  the  impatient  youth's  switch  across  his  eyes.  £n« 
raged  at  once  by  the  smart  and  the  indignity,  the  falconer  started  up,  and 
datkling  as  he  was,  for  his  eyes  watered  too  fast  to  penait  bii  seeing  any 
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thin^^,  hewooM  90on  have  i>e«n  at  close  grips  with  bis  insolent  adversary^ 
kvi  not  Roland  Graeme,  contrary  to  his  nature,  played  for  once  the  pru- 
dent man  and  the  peace-maker,  and  thrown  himself  betwixt  them,  implor- 
ing Woodcock's  patience.  '  You  know  not,'  he  said,  ^  with  whom  you 
have  to  do. — And  thou,'  addressing  the  messenger,  who  stood  scornfully 
laughing  at  Adam's  rage,  '  get  thee  gone,  whoever  thou  art ;  if  thou  be'st 
vhat  I  guess  tbe^y  thou  well  knowest  there  are  earnest  reasons  why  thou 
shouldst.' 

^  Thou  hast  hit  right  for  once,  HoUy-top,'  said  the  gallant,  <  though  I  guess 
you  drew  your  bow  at  a  venture* — Here,  host,  let  this  yeoman  have  a  bottle 
of  wine  to  wash  the  smart  out  of  his  eyes-— and  there  is  a  French  crown 
for  him  J  So  saying,  he  threw  the  piece  of  money  on  the  table,  and  left 
the  apartment,  with  a  quick  yet  steady  pace,  looking  firmly  at  right  and 
left,  as  if  to  defy  interruption  ;  and  snapping  his  fingers  at  two  or  three 
resi)ectable  burghers,  who,  declauring  it  was  a  shame  that  any  one  should 
be  sufiered  to  rant  and  ruffle  in  defence  of  the  Pope,  were  labouring  to 
dnd  the  hilts  of  their  swords;,  which  had  got  for  the  present  unhappily  en* 
tangled  in  the  folds  of  their  cloaks*  But,  as  the  adversary  was  gone  ere 
any  of  them  had  reached  his  weapon,  they  did  not  thuik  it  necessary  to 
unsheathe  cold  iron,  but  merely  observed  to  each  other,  <  This  is  more 
than  masterful  violence,  to  see  a  poor  man  stricken  in  the  face,  just  fen* 
staging  a  ballad  against  the  whore  of  Babylon.  If  the  Pope's  champions. 
are  to  be  bangsters  in  our  very  change-houses,  we  shall  soon  have  the  old 
shavelings  back  again.' 

'  The  provost  should  look  to  it,'  said  another,  <  and  have  some  five  or 
six  armed  with  partisans,  to  come  in  upon  the  first  whistle,  to  teach  these 
iailants  their  lesson.  For,  look  you,  neighbour  Lugleather,  it  is  not  for 
i^nt  hottseholden  like  ourselves  to  be  brawling  with  the  godless  grooma 
^d  pert  pages  of  the  nobles,  that  are  bred  up  to  little  else  save  blw>dshed 
and  blasptaemy.' 

'For  all  that,  neighbour,'  said  Lugleather,  <  I  would  have  curried  that 
jfooDgster  as  properly  as  ever  I  curried  a  Iambus  hide,  had  not  the  hilt  of  my 
hilbo  been  for  the  instant  beyond  my  grasp ;  and  before  1  could  turn  my 
girdle,  gone  was  my  master.' 

'Ay,'  said  the  cithers,  *  the  devil  go  with  him,  and  peace  abide  with  us — 
I  give  my  rede^  neighbours,  that  we  pay  the  la  wing,  and  be  stepping  home- 
*^d,  like  brother  and  brother;  for  old  Saint  Giles'  is  tolling  curfew,  and 
'be  street  grows  dangerous  at  night.' 

With  that  the  good  burghers  adjusted  their  cloaks,  and  prepared  for  (heir 
<^)artttre,  while  he  that  seemed  the  briskest  of  the  three,  laying  his  hand 
(H)  bis  Andrea  Ferrara,  observed,  ^  that  tliey  that  spoke  in  praise  of  the 
^^peott  the  High-gate  of  Edinburgh,,  had  best  bring  the  sword  of  Saint 
^e(«r  to  defend  them.' 

While  the  ill-humour,  excited  by  the  insolence  of  the  young  aristocrat 
*u  thus  evaporatiog  in  empty  menace,  Robnd  Qrseme  had  to  controul  the* 
fv  iBoreserioua  indignatiOD  of  Adam  Woodcodc.    <  Why,  man,  it  was  bat 
^  switch  acrcMs  the  mazzard — blow  your  nose,  dry  your  eyes,  and  you  will 
«e  all  the  better  for  it.' 

'  By  thb  light,  which  I  cannot  see,'  said  Adam  Woodcock,  ^  thou  hast 
heen  false  friend  to  me,  young  man — ^neither  taking  up  my  rightful  quarrel 
nor  lettmg  sne  fight  it  out  myself.' 

^  Fye  for  shame,  Adam  Woodcock,'  replied  the  youth,  determined  to 
turn  the  tables  on  him,  and  become  in  turn  the  counsellor  of  good  order 
^d  peaceable  demeanour — *  I  say  fye  for  shame ! — Alas,  that  you  wiU 
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speak  thus  !    Here  are  you  seat  with  me,  to  prevent  my  innocoit  youth 
getting  into  snares — ' 

*  I  wish  your  innocent  youth  were  cut  short  with  a  halter,  with  all  my 
heart/  said  Adam,  who  began  to  see  which  way  the  admonition  tended. 

< And  instead  of  setting  before  me/  continued  Roland,  ^  an  exam- 
ple of  patience  and  sobriety  becoming  the  falconer  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendin- 
ning,  you  quaff  me  off  I  know  not  how  many  flagons  of  ale,  besides  a  gallon 
of  wine,  and  a  full  measure  of  strong  waters.' 

'  It  was  but  one  poor  pottle/  said  poor  Adam,  whom  consciousness  now 
reduced  to  a  merely  defensive  warfare. 

<  It  was  enough  to  pottle  you  hanflsomely,  however,'  sud  the  page-* 
<  And  then,  instead  of  going  to  bed  to  sleep  off  your  liquor,  must  you  sit 
singing  your  roistering  s<*ngs  about  popes  and  pagans,  till  you  have  got 
your  eyes  almost  switched  out  of  your  head ;  and  but  for  my  iliterferencp, 
whom  your  drunken  ingratitude  accuses  of  deserting  you,  yon  galliard  would 
have  cut  your  throat,  for  he  was  whipping  out  a  whinger  as  broad  as  ray 
hand  and  as  sharp  as  a  razor — And  these  are  lessons  for  an  inexperienced 
youth  !-— Oh  Adam  !  out  upon  you  !  out  upon  you  !' 

^  Marry,  amen,  and  with  all  my  heart,'  said  Adam ;  <  out  upon  my  folly 
for  expecting  any  thing  but  impertinent  raillery  from  a  page  like  tbee^ 
that  if  he  saw  his  father  in  a  scrape  would  laugh  at  him  iastead  of  lending 
him  aid.' 

^  Nay,  but  I  will  lend  you  aid,'  said  the  page,  still  laughing,  '  that  is,  I 
will  lend  thee  aid  to  thy  chamber,  good  Adam,  where  thou  shalt  sleep  off 
wine  and  ale,  ire  and  indignation,  and  awake  the  next  morning  with  as  much 
fair  wit  as  nature  has  blessed  thee  withal.  Only  one  thing  I  will  warn 
thee,  good  Adam,  that  henceforth  and  for  ever,  when  thou  railest  at  me  for 
being  somewhat  hot  at  hand,  and  rather  too  prompt  to  out  with  poniard  or 
so,  thy  admonition  shall  serve  as  a  prologue  to  the  memorable  adventure  of 
the  switching  of  Saint  Michael's.'  ^ 

With  such  condoling  expressions  he  got  the  crest-fallen  falconer  to  his 
bed,  and  then  retired  to  his  own  pallet,  where  it  was  some  time  ere  he  could 
fall  asleep.  If  the  messenger  whom  he  had  seen  were  really  Catherine 
SejTton,  what  a  masculine  virago  and  termagant  must  she  be  !  and  stored 
with  what  an  inimitable  command  of  insolence  and  assurance  J — The  brass 
on  her  brow  would  furbish  the  front  of  twenty  pages,  and  I  should  know, 
thought  Roland,  what  that  amounts  to-^And  yet,  her  features,  her  look, 
her  light  gait,  her  laughing  eye,  the  art  with  which  she  disposed  the  mantle 
to  shew  no  more  of  her  limbs  than  needs  must  be  seen — ^I  am  glad  ^e  bad 
at  least  that  grace  leA — ^the  voice,  the  smile — ^It  must  have  been  Catherine 
Sey  ton,  or  the  devil  in  her  likeness.  One  thing  is  good,  1  have  silenced  the 
eternal  predictions  of  that  ass,  Adam  Woodcock,  who  has  set  up  for  being 
a  preacher  and  a  governor  over  me,  so  soon  as  he  has  left  the  hawks'  mew 
behind  him. 

And  with  this  comfortable  reflection,  joined  to  the  happy  indiffer- 
ence which  youth  hath  lor  the  events  of  the  morrow,  Roland  Gneme  fell 
fast  asleep. 
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Now  baye  jroii  reft  from  me  mj  staff,  mj  guide, 
Who  taught  my  youth,  as  men  teach  untamed  falcons^ 
To  use  my  strength  discreetly — I  am  reft 
Of  comrade  aad  of  couosel. 

OLD  PLAT. 

In  the  grey  of  the  next  morning's  dawn  tbere  was  a  load  knocking  at  the 
gate  of  the  hostelry ;  and  those  without,  procUiming  that  they  came  in  the 
name  of  the  Regent,  were  instantly  admitted.  A  moment  or  two  afterwards, 
Michael  Wing- the* wind  stood  by  the  bed- side  of  our  travellers. 

<  Up  I  up  !'  he  said,  ^  there  is  no  slumber  where  Murray  hath  work 
ado.' 

Both  sleepers  sprung  up,  and  began  to  dress  themselves. 

*  Vou,  old  friend,'  said  Wing-the-wind  to  Adam  Woodcock,  ^  must  t^ 
horse  instantly,  with  tliis  packet  to  the  monks  of  Kennaquhair  ;  and  with 
tiii^'  delivering  them  as  he  spoke,  ^  to  the  Knight  of  Avenel.' 

^  As  much  as  commanding  the  monks  to  annul  their  election,  I^II  warrant 
me,  of  an  Abbot^^  quoth 'Adam  Woodcock,  as  he  put  the  packets  into  this 
ba?,  <  and  chargmg  my  master  to  see  it  done — To  hawk  at  one  brother 
with  another,  is  less  than  fait  play,  metbinks.' 

^  Fash  not  .thy  beard  about  it,  old  boy,'  said  Michael,  '  but  betake  thee 
to  the  saddle  presently  ;  for  if  these  orclers  are  not  obeyed,  there  will  be 
bare  wails  at  the  Kirk  of  Saint  Mary's  aad  it  may  be  at  the  Castle  of  Ave- 
Del  to  boot ;  for  I  heard  my  Lord  of  Morton  loud  with  the  Regent,  and  we 
^reat  a  pass  that  we  cannot  stand  with  him  anent  trifles.' 

^  But,'  said  Adam,  '  touching  the  Abbot  of  Unreason — what  say  they  to 
ihat  outbreak  ? — And  they  be  shrewishly  disposed,  I  were  better  pitch  the 
packets  to  Satan,  and  take  the  other  side  of  the  Border  for  my  bield*' 

'  0,  that  is  passed  over  as  a  jest,  since  there  was  litde  barm  done.-«- 
Bui,  hark  thee,  Adam,'  continued  his  comrade,  <  if  there  was  a  dozen  va- 
cant abbacies  in  your  road,  whether  of  jest  or  earnest,  reason  or  unreason, 
^w  thoa  never  one  of  their  mitres  over  thy  brows — The  time  is  not  fit- 
Uiig  man  ! — besides  our  maiden  longs  to  clip  the  neck  of  a  fat  churchman.' 

^  She  shall  never  sheer  mine  in  that  capacity,^  said  the  falconer,  while  he 
bolted  the  kerchief  in  two  or  three  double  folds  around  his  sun-burnt 
buil-neck,  calling  out  at  the  same  time,  ^  Master  Roland,  Master  Roland| 
Diike  haste  !  we  must  back,  to  perch  and  mew,  and  thank  heaven,  more 
^an  our  own  wit,  with  our  bones  whole,  and  without  a  stab  in  the  stom- 
ach.' 

^  Nay,  but,'  said  Wmg-the«wind, '  the  page  goes  not  back  with  you,  the 
Rt'gent  has  other  employment  for  him.' 

*  Saints  and  sorrows !'  exclaimed  the  falconer — ^  Master  Roland  Grasme 
to  remain  here,  and  I  to  return  to  Avenel ! — Why  it  cannot  be — the  child 
camiot  manage  himself  in  this  wide  world  without  me,  and  I  question  if  he 
will  stoop  to  any  other  whistle  than  mine  own  3  there  are  times  I  myself 
can  hardly  bring  him  to  my  lure.' 

It  was  at  Roland's  tongue's  end  to  say  something  concernit^  the  occa- 
iloa  they  had  for  using  mutually  each  other's  prudence,  but  the  real  anxie- 
ty which  Adam  evinced  at  parting  with  him  took  away  his  disposition  to 
^uch  ungracious  raillery.  The  fafconer  did  not  altogether  escape,  however^ 
^r,  in  turning  his  face  towards  the  lattice^  hi9  friend  Michael  caught  « 
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glimpse  of  it,  and  exclaimed, '  I  pr'ytfaee^  Adam  Woodcock^  whit  hast 
thou  been  doing  with  these  eyes  of  thine  ?  They  are  swelled  to  the  starting 
from  the  hool  !* 

<  Nought  in  the  world/  said  he,  after  casting  a  deprecating  glance  at  Roland 
Graeme,  <  but  the  effect  of  sleeping  in  this  d—d  truckle  without  a  pillow.' 

*  Why,  Adam  Woodcock,  thou  art  grown  strangely  dainty,'  SMd  his  old 
companion  ;  ^  1  have  known  thee  sleep  all  night  with  no  better  pillow 
than  a  bush  of  ling,  and  start  up  with  the  sun,  as  glegg  as  a  falcon ;  and 
now  thine  eyes  resemble' 

<  Tush,  man,  what  signifies  how  mine  eyes  look  now?'  said  Adam — ^  let 
\]s  but  roast  a  crab-apple,  pour  a  pottle  of  ale  on  it,  and  bathe  our  tbraats 
withal,  thou  shalt  see  a  change  in  me.' 

<  And  thou  wilt  be  in  heart  to  sing  thy  jolly  ballad,  about  the  pope,' 
said  his  comrade. 

*  Ay,  that  I  will,'  replied  the  falconer,  *  that  is,  when  we  have  left  this 
qui^t  town  five  miles  behind  us,  if  you  will  take  your  hobby  and  ride  so 
far  on  my  way.' 

*  Nay,  that  I  may  not,'  said  Michael — ^  I  can  but  stop  to  partake  your 
morning's  draught,  and  see  you-  fairly  to  horse — I  will  see  that  they  sad- 
dle them,  and  toast  the  crab  for  thee,  without  loss  of  time.' 

Dimng  his  absence  the  falconer  took  the  page  by  tha  hand — *  May  I 
I  never  hood  hawk  again,'  said  the  good-natured  fellow,  Mf  I  am  not  as  sor- 

^  ry  to  part  with  you  as  if  you  were  a  child  of  mine  own,  craving  pardon 

for  the  freedom — I  cannot  tell  what  makes  me  love  you  so  much,  unless  it 
be  for  the  reason  that  I  loved  the  vicious  devil  of  a  brown  galloway  nag, 
whom  my  master  the  knight  called  Satan,  till  Master  Warden  ehan^d  his 
name  to  Seyton  ;  for,  he  said,  it  was  over  boldness  to  call  a  beast  a^er  the 

King  of  Darkness' 

^  And,'  said  the  page,  <  it  was  over  boldness  in  him,  I  trowy  to  call  a 
vicious  brute  after  a  noble  family.' 

'  Well,'  proceeded  Adam,  ^  Seyton  or  Satan,  I  loved  that  nag  over  every 
other  horse  in  the  stable — There  was  no  sleeping  on  his  back — he  was  for 
ever  fidgetting,  bolting,  rearing,  biting,  kicking,  and  giving  yoa  wark  to  do, 
and  may  be  the  measure  of  your  back  on  the  heather  to  the  boot  of  it  all. 
And  I  think  I  love  you  better  than,  any  lad  in  the  castle,  for  the  self-same 
qualities.' 

<  Thanks,  thanks,  kind  Adam.  I  hold  myself  bound  to  yon  for  the 
good  estimation  in  which  you  hold  me.' 

*'Nay,  interrupt  me  not,'  said  the  falconer — *  Satan  was  a  good  nag — 
But  I  say  1  think  I  shall  call  the  two  eyasses  af^er  you,  the  one  Roland  and 
the  other  Graeme  ;  and,  while  Adam  Woodcock  lives,  be  sore  yoir  have  a 
friend — Here  is  to  thee,  my  dear  son.' 

Roland  most  heartily  returned  the  grasp  of  the  handj  and  Woodcock, 
having  taken  a  deep  draught,  continued  his  farewell  speech. 

^  There  are  three  things  I  warn  you  against,  Roland^  now  that  yoo  are 
to  tread  this  weary  world  without  my  experience  to  assist  yoa.  In  the  first 
place,  never  draw  dagger  on  sfight  occasion — every  man^s  doublet  is  not 
so  well  stuAed  as  a  certain  AbboPs  that  yoa  wot  of.  Secondly,  fly  not  at 
every  pretty  girl,  like  a  merlin  at  a  thrush — ^yoa  will  not  always  win  a  gold 
chain  for  your  labour — and,  by  the  way,  here  I  return  to  you  your  ian- 
fhrona — keep  it  close,  it  is  weighty,  and  may  benefit  you  at  a  pinch  more 
ways  than  one.  Tbiirdly,  and  to  conelude,  as  our  w^nrthy  pr^cher  says^ 
Beware  of  the  pottle-pot — it  has  drenched'  the  judgment  of  wiser  men 
than  yon.    i  could  bring  some  instances  of  it,  but  i  dare*  say  it  needeth 
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■ot ;  far  if  you  should  forget  jour  own  oiisbaps,  yon  wiU  scarce  fail  to  n&- 
nember  iDiiie-*-And  so  farewell,  my  dear  son.' 

Roland  returned  his  |;cN>d  wishes,  and  failed  not  to  send  Us  humble  duty 
lo  bis  kind  Lad^,  charging  the  fakoner,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  his  re» 
f^ret  that  he  should  have  oiiended  her,  and  his  determination  so  to  bear  him 
in  this  world  that  she  would  not  be  ashamed  of  the  genoous  protection  she 
had  afforded  him. 

The  falconer  embraced  his  young  friend,  tnoimted  his  stout,  round-made, 
trotting  nag,  which  the  serving  man,  who  had  attended  him,  held  ready  at 
the  door,  and  took  the  road  to  the  southward.  A  sullen  and  heavy  sound 
echoed  from  the  horse's  feet,  as  if  indicating  the  sorrow  of  the  good-natured 
rider.  Every  hoof-tread  seemed  to  tap  upon  Roland*s  heart  as  he  heard  bis 
comrade  witUrawn  with  so  httle  of  his  usual  alert  activity,  aad  felt  that  he 
was  once  more  alone  in  the  world. 

He  was  roused  from  bis  reverie  by  Michael  Wing-the  wind,  who  remind* 
ed  him  that  it  was  necessary  they  should  insUntly  return  to  thepalace,  as 
my  Lord  Regent  went  to  the  Sessions  early  in  the  morning.     They  went 
thither  accordingly,  and  Wing-the  wind,  a  ^vourite  old  domestic,  who  was 
Admitted  nearer  to  the  Regent's  pers9n  and  privacy,  than  many  whose  posts 
were  more  ostensible,  soon  introduced  Graeme  into  a  small  matted  chambefi 
where  be  had  ao  audienoe  of  the  present  head  of  the  troubled  State  of  Scot- 
land.   The  Earl  of  Murray  was  clad  in  a  sad<oloared  morningogown,  with 
a  cap  and  sitppera  of  the  same  cloth,  but,  even  in  this  easy  dishabille,  held  his 
sheathed  rapier  in  his  hand,  a  precaution  which  he  adopted  when  receiving 
stranger^  rather  in  aompliance  with  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his  friends 
and  partieaas,  than  from  any  personal  apprehensions  of  his  own.     He  an- 
swered wkh  a  silent  nod  the  respectful  obeisance  of  the  page,  and  took  one 
or  two  turns  through  the  small  apartment  in  silence,  fixing  his  keen  eye  on 
Roland,  as  if  he  wished  to  penetrate  into  bis  very  soul.    At  length  he  broke 
silence. 
^  Your  name  is,  I  think,  Julian  Graeme.' 
*  Roland  Qraeme,  my  lord,  not  Julian,'  replied  the  page. 
^  Right— •!  was  misled  by  some  trick  of  my  memory — Roland  Graeme^ 
from  the  Debateable  Land.    Roland^  thou  koowest  the  duties  which  belong 
to  a  lady's  service?' 

^  I  should  know  them,  my  lord,'  replied  Roland,  '  having  been  bred  so 
Mar  the  person  of  my  Lady  of  Avenel ;  bat  i  trust  never  more  to  praetise 
^,  as  the  Knight  hath  promised'——^ 

^  Be  silent,  young  num,'  said  the  Regent,  <  I  am  to  spei^k,  and  yon  to 
^r  and  to  obey.  It  is  necessary  that,  for  some  space  at  least,  you  shall 
Afi^aia  enter  Into  the  service  of  a  lady,  who,  in  rank,  hath  no  equal  in  Scot- 
^;  and  this  •service  accomplished,  I  give  thee  my  word  as  Knight  and 
^nnce,  that  it  shall  open  to  you  a  course  of  ambition,  such  as  may  well 
gratify  the  aspiring  wishes  of  one  whom  circumstances  entitle  to  entertain 
much  higiier  views  than  thou.  I  will  take  thee  into  my  household  and  near 
to  »y  person,  or,  at  your  own  choice,  I  will  give  you  tbe  command  of  a  foot- 
compaay*— either  is  a  preferment  which  the  proudest  laird  in  the  land  might 
be  glad  to  assure  to  a  second  son.' 

'  May  I  presume  to  ask,  my  lord,'  said  Rohind,  observing  the  Earl 
paused  for  a  reply,  '  to  whom  my  poor  services  are  in  tbe  first  place  des- 
tined ?' 

'  You  will  be  told  hereafter,'  said  the  Regent ;  and  then,  as  if  overcome 
ing  some  iaiemal  reluctance  to  speak  further  himself,  he  added,  <  or  why 
khoald  i  not  myself  tell  you,  that  you  are  about  to  enter  into  tbe  service  of% 
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most  illttttrioii»--iDOit  nnhappy  lady — ioto  die  lervioe  of  Mary  of  Scot' 
land.' 

<  Of  the  QaeeOy  my  lord !'  said  the  page,  unable  to  repress  his  surprise. 

<  Of  her  who  was  the  Queen  i'  said  Murray,  with  a  singular  mixture  of 
displeasure  and  embarrassment  in  his  tone  of  voice. 

<  You  must  be  aware,  young  man,  that  her  son  reigns  in  her  stead.' 

He  sighed  from  an  emotion,  partly  perhaps  natural,  and  partly  assDined. 

<  And  am  I  to  attend  upon  her  Grace  in  her  place  of  imprisonment,  my 
lord  ?'  again  demanded  the  page,  with  a  straigbt<forward  and  hardy  simpH* 
city,  which  somewhat  disconcerted  the  sage  and  powerful  statesman. 

^  She  is  not  imprisoned,'  i^iswered  Murray,  angrily :  <  God  forbid  die 
should — ^she  is  only  sequestrated  from  state  affairs,  and  from  the  business  of 
the  public,  until  the  world  be  so  effectually  settled,  that  she  may  enjoy  her 
natural  and  unconti  oiled  freedom,  without  her  royal  disposition  being  expos* 
ed  to  the  practices  of  wicked  and  designing  men.     It  is  for  this  pmrpose,^ 
he  added,  *  that  while  she  is  to  be  furnished,  as  right  is,  with  such  attend- 
ance as  may  befit  her  present  secluded  state,  it  becomes  necessary  that  those 
placed  around  her,  are  persons  on  whose  prudence  1  can  have  reliance* 
You  see,  therefore,  you  are  at  once  called  on  to  discharge  an  office  most 
honourable  in  itself,  and  so  to  discharge  it  that  you  may  make  a  fneod  of 
the  Regent  of  Scotland.     Thou  art,  I  have  been  told,^  a  singidarly  appre- 
hensive youth  $  and  I  perceive  by  thy  look,  that  thou  dost  already  under- 
stand what  I  would  say  on  this  matter.     In  this-  schedule  your  particnlar 
points  of  duty  are  set  down  at  length — ^but  the  sum  required  of  you  is  fideli* 
ty — ^I  mean  fidelity  to  myself  and  to  the  state.     Y«i}  are,  therefore,  to 
watch  every  attempt  which  is  made  or  inclination  displayed,  to  open  any 
communication  with  a^y  of  the  lords  who  have  becooie  banders  in  the 
west — with  Hamilton,  with  Seyton,  with  Fleming,  or  the  like.     It  is  true 
that  my  gracious  sister,  reflecting  upon  the  ill  chances  that  have  happed  to 
the  state  of  this  poor  kingdom,  from  evil  pounsellors  who  have  abused  her 
royal  nature  in  time  past,  hath  determined  to  sequestrate  herself  from  state 
afiairb  in  luture.     But  it  is  our  duty,  as  acting  for  and  in  name  of  our  infant 
nephew,  to  guard  against  the  evils  which  may  arise  from  any  mutation 
or  vacJllatioQ  in  her  royal  resolutions.     Wherefore  it  will  be  thy  duty  to 
watch,  and  report  to  our  lady  mother,  whose  guests  our  sister  is  for  the  pre- 
sent, whatever  may  infer  a  disposition  to  withdraw  her  person  from  the 
place  of  security  in  which  she  is  lodged,  or  to  open  communication  with 
those  without.     If,  however,  your  observation  should  detect  any  thing  of 
weight,  and  which  may  exceed  mere  suspicion,  fail  not  to  send  notice  by 
an  especial  messenger  to  me  directly,  and  this  ring  shall  be  thy  warrant  to 
order  horse  and  man  on  such  service.    And  now  begone.     If  there  be  half 
the  wit  in  thy  head  that  there  is  apprehension  ifi  thy  look,  thou  fully  com« 
prehendest  all  that  I  would  say — Serve  me  faithfully,  and  sure  as  i  am 
belted  earl,  thy  reward  shall  be  great.' 

Roland  Gramme  made  an  obeisance,  and  was  about  to  depart. 

The  Earl  signed  to  him  to  remain.  <  I  have  trusted  thee  deeply,'  he  saidy 
<  young  man,  for  thou  art  the  only  one  of  her  suite  who  has  been  sent  to  her 
by  my  own  recommendation.  Her  gentlewomen  are  of  her  own  nomina- 
tion— it  were  too  hard  to  liave  barred  her  that  privilege,  though  some  there 
were  who  reckoned  it  inconsistent  with  sure  policy.  Thou  art  young  and 
handsome.  Mingle  in  their  follies^  and  see  they  cover  not  deeper  designs 
under  the  appearance  of  female  levity — if  they  do  mine,  do  thou  counter- 
mine.  For  the  rest,  bear  all  decorum  and  respect  to  the  person  of  thy  mis- 
tress—she is  a  princess  though  a  most  unhappy  one;  and  hath  been  aqueeii| 
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though  now.  Bias  I  no  lon^^  tuch — Pay,  therefore,  to  her  all  honour  and 
respect,  consistent  with  thy  fidelity  to  the  King  and  me — ^and  now,  fare- 
weL— Yet  stay-— you  travel  with  L«ird  Lindesay,  a  man  of  the  old  world, 
lough  and  honest,  though  untaught ;  see  that  thou  offend  htm  not,  for  he  is 
Dot  patient  of  raillery,  and  thou,  I  have  heard^  art  a  crack-halter.'  This  he 
said  with  a  smile,  then  added,  ^  I  could  have  wished  the  Lord  Lindesay ^s 
mission  had  been  entrusted  to  some  other  and  more  gentle  noble.' 

'  And  wherefore  should  you  wish  that,  my  lord  ?^  said  Morton,  who  even 
then  entered  the  apartment ;  ^  the  council  have  decided  for  the  best — we 
have  had  but  too  many  proofs  of  this  lady's  stubbornness  of  mind,  and  the 
oak  that  resists  the  sharp  steel  axe,  must  be  riven  with  the  rugged  iron  wedge. 
And  this  is  to  be  her  page  ?  My  Lord  Regent  hath  doubtless  instructed  you, 
young  roan,  how  you  shall  guide  yourself  in  these  matters;  I  will  add  but  a 
little  hint  on  my  part.  You  are  going  to  the  castle  of  a  Douglas,  where 
treachery  never  thrives — the  first  moment  of  suspicion  will  be  the  last  of 
your  life.  My  kinsman,  William  Douglas,  understands  no  raillery,  and  if 
be  once  have  cause  to  think  you  folse,  you  will  waver  in  the  wind  from  the 
castle  battlements  ere  the  sun  set  upon  his  anger.— And  is  the  lady  to  have 
an  almonej  withal  ?' 

<  Occasionally,  Douglas,'  said  the  Regent ;  <  it  were  hard  to  deny  the 
spiritual  consolation  which  she  thinks  essential  to  her  salvation.' 

'  You  are  ever  too  soft-hearted,  my  lord— What,  a  false  priest  to  commu' 
nicate  her  lamentations,  not  only  to  our  unfriends  in  Scotland,  but  to  the 
Guises,  to  Rome,  to  Spain,  and  I  know  not  where !' 

'  Fear  not,'  said  the  Regent,  *  we  will  take  such  order  that  no  treachery 
shall  happen.' 

^  Look  to  it  then,' said  Morton ;  ^  you  know  my  mind  respecting  the  wench 
you  have  consented  she  shall  receive  as  a  waiting- woman — one  of  a  family, 
vbich,  of  all  others,  has  ever  been  devoted  to  her,  and  inimical  to  us.  Had 
we  Dot  been  wary,  she  would  have  been  purveyed  of  a  page  as  much  to  her 
purpose  as  her  waiting  damsel.  1  hear  a  rumour  that  an  old  mad  Romish 
pi)){rimer,  who  passes  for  at  least  half  a  saint  among  them,  was  employed 
to  find  a  fit  subject.' 

^  We  have  escaped  that  danger  at  least,'  said  Murray,  ^  and  converted  it 
into  a  point  of  advantage,  by  sending  this  boy  of  Glendinning's — and  for 
ber  vaiting  damsel,  you  cannot  grudge  her  one  poor  maiden  instead  of  her 
fcur  noble  Maries,  and  all  their  silken  train.' 

'  I  care  not  so  much  for  the  waiting  maiden,'  said  Morton,  <  but  I  cannot 
brook  the  almoner — I  think  priests  of  all  persuasions  are  much  like  each 
other — Here  is  John  Knox,  who  made  such  a  noble  puller-down,  is  ambi- 
tious of  becoroing  a  setter-up,  and  a  founder  of  schools  and  colleges  out  of 
the  Abbey  lands,  and  bishops'  rents,  and  other  spoils  of  Rome,  which  the 
nobility  of  Scotland  have  won  with  their  sword  and  bow,  and  with  which  he 
vould  now  endow  new  hives  to  sing  the  old  drone.' 

'John  b  a  man  of  God/  said  the  Regent ;  ^  and  his  scheme  is  a  devout 
imagmation.' 

The  sedate  smile  with  which  this  was  spoken,  left  it  impossible  to  con- 
jecture whether  the  words  were  meant  in  approbation,  or  in  derision,  of  the 
plan  of  the  Scottish  Reformer.  Turning  then  to  Roland  Greeme,  as  if  he 
thought  he  had  been  long  enough  witness  of  this  conversation,  he  bade  him 
get  him  presently  to  horse,  since  my  Lord  of  Lindesay  was  already  mounted. 
The  page  made  bis  reverence  and  lefl  the  apartment. 

Gnicfed  by  Michael  Wing-the-wind,  he  found  his  horse  ready  saddled,  and 
pvtpared  far  the  journey  in  front  of  the  palace  porch^,  where  hovered  about 
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a  score  of  men-vt-amS)  whose  leader  shewed  no  smflA  symfitons  of  siuly 
impatience. 

<  Is  this  the  JBckanape  page  for  whom  we  have  wailed  Uris  long  ?'  said 
he  to  Wing-the-wkid.  *  And  my  Lord  Rodivea  witt  reach  the  cnde  hrng 
before  us.' 

Michael  assented,  and  addec^  chat  the  boy  had  been  detained  by  the  Re* 
gent  to  receive  some  parting  instructions.  The  leader  nnde  an  inailkulBie 
sound  in  his  throat,  expressive  of  suUen  acquiescence,  and  caUing  to  one  of 
his  domestic  attendants,  ^  Eward/  said  he,  <  take  the  gallant  into  yoor  diaige, 
and  let  him  speak  wkh  no  one  else.' 

He  then  addressed,  by  the  title  of  Sir  Robert,  an  elderly  and  respectable 
looking  gentleman,  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  seemed  above  the  rank  of 
a  retainer  or  domestic,  and  observed  that  they  must  get  to  horse  with  all 
speed. 

During  this  discoorse,  and  while  they  were  riding  slowly  along  the  street 
of  the  suburb,  Roland  had  time  to  examine  more  accurately  the  looks  and 
figure  of  the  Baron  who  was  at  their  head* 

Lord  Lindesay  of  the  Byres  was  rather  toadied  than  stricken  with  yean« 
His  upright  stature  and  strong  limbs  still  shewed  him  fuHy  equal  to  all  the 
exertions  and  fatigues  of  war.  His  thick  eye-brows,  now  partially  griszlcd, 
lowered  over  large  eyes  fell  of  dark  fire,  which  seemed  yet  darker  from  the 
uncommon  depth  at  which  they  ^^ere  set  in  his  head.  His  features  natural* 
ly  strong  and  harsh,  had  their  sternness  exaggerated  by  one  or  two  scars  re* 
ceived  in  battle.  These  features,  naturally  calculated  to  express  the  harsh* 
er  passions,  were  shaded  by  an  open  steel  cap,  with  a  projecting  front,  but 
having  no  visor,  over  the  gorget  of  which  feH  the  black  and  griailed  beaid 
of  the  grim  old  Baron,  and  totally  hid  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  The  rest 
of  his  dress  was  a  loose  buff-coat,  which  had  once  been  lined  with  silk  and 
adorned  with  embroidery,  but  which  seemed  mudi  stained  with  davel,  and 
damaged  with  cuts,  received  ptabably  in  battle.  It  covered  acorslet,  which 
had  once  been  of  polished  steel,  fiurly  gilded,  but  was  now  somewhat  injur* 
ed  with  rust.  A  sword  of  antique  make  and  uncommon  ske,  framed  to  be 
wielded  with  both  hands,  a  kind  of  weapon  which  was  then  beginning  to  go 
out  of  use,  hung  from  his  neck  in  a  baldrick,  and  was  so  disposed  as  so  trav* 
erse  his  whole  person — ^thehuge  hilt  appearing  over  his  left  shoulder,  and 
the  point  reaching  well  nigh  to  the  right  heel,  and  jarring  against  his  spur 
as  he  walked.  This  unwieldy  weapon  could  only  be  unsheathed  by  pulling 
the  handle  over  the  left  8houlder~4br  no  human  arm  was  long  enoagh  to 
draw  it  in  the  usual  manner.  The  wh(^e  equipment  was  that  of  a  rude 
warrior,  negligent  of  his  exterior  even  to  misanthropical  suUenness ;  and 
the  short,  harsh,  haughty  tone,  which  he  used  towards  his  atsendants^  be* 
longing  to  the  same  unpolished  character. 

The  personage  who  rode  with  Lord  Lindesay,  at  the  head  of  the  party, 
was  an  absolute  contrast  to  him,  in  manner,  form,  and  features.  His  thia 
and  silky  hair  was  already  white,  though  he  seemed  not  above  forty<*five  or 
fifty  years  old.     His  tone  of  voice  was  soft  and  insinuating — his  form  tlun^ 

Sare,  and  bent  by  a  habitual  stoop— his  pale  cheek  was  expressive  of 
rewdness  and  intelligence — his  eye  was  quick  though  placid,  and  his 
whole  demeanour  mild  and  concilatury.  He  rode  an  ambling  nag,  such  as 
Were  used  by  ladies,  clergymen,  or  others  of  peacefiil  professions— wore  a 
riding  habit  of  black  velvet,  with  a  cap  and  feather  of  the  same  hue,  fastened 
up  by  a  golden  medal — and  for  show,  and  as  a  mark  of  rank  rather  than  for 
us( %  carried  a  walking  sword,  (as  the  short  light  rapiers  were  called)  with- 
mxt  any  other  arms  otiensive  or  defensive. 
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The  piurty  Ymi  uol^  qoiOtd  the  lowo,  wA  pffoeeeded,  at  a  steady  trot,  to- 
wards the  westward.  As  they  prosecuted  tbeir  journey,  Roland  Gramme 
vould  gladly  bave  ksamed  something  of  its  purpose  and  tendeoce,  but  the 
eouoteinaiee  of  the  personage  next  to  whom  he  had  been  placed  in  the  train, 
discouraged  all  approach  to  fanuliarity.  The  Baron  himself  did  not  look 
more  grim  and  inaccessible,  than  his  feudal  retainer,  whose  grizzly  beard  fell 
o\er  luB  mouth  like  the  portrulfis  before  the  gate  of  a  castle,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventutg  the  escape  of  any  word,  of  which  absc^ate  necessity  did 
Dut  demand  the  utterance.  The  rest  of  the  train  seeaied  under  the  same 
taciturn  influence,  and  journeyed  on  without  a  word  being  exchanged 
amongst  them — ^more  like  a  troop  of  Carthusian  friars  than  a  party  of  mili^ 
tary  retainers.  Roland  Grseme  was  surprised  at  this  extremity  of  discipline  ; 
for  even  in  the  household  of  the  Knight  of  Avenel,  though  somewhat  distiar 
pushed  for  the  accuracy  with  which  decorum  was  enforced,  a  journey  was 
a  period  of  licence,  during  which  jest  and  song,  and  every  thing  withifi  the 
limits  of  becoming  mirth  and  pastkne,  was  freely  permitted.  This  unusual 
silence  was,  however,  so  far  acceptable,  that  it  gave  him  time  to  bring  any 
shadow  of  judgment  which  he  possessed  to  council  on  his  owji  situation  and 
prospects,  which  would  have  appeared  to.  any  reasonable  person  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous  and  perpleziiig. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  he  had,  through  various  circumstances  not  under 
his  own  control,  formed  contradictory  counezions  with  both  the  contending 
factions,  by  whose  strife  the  kingdom  was  distracted,  without  being  proper^ 
ly  an  adherent  of  either.  It  seemed  also  clear  that  the  same  situation  in 
tlie  household  of  the  deposed  Queen,  to  which  he  was  now  promoted  by  the 
iiiAjenceof  the  Regent,  had  been  destined  to  him  by  his  enthusiastic  grands* 
nother,  Magdalen  Grseme ;  for  an  thb  subject,  the  words  which  Morton  had 
dropped  ha^i  been  a  ray  of  light ;  yet  it  was  no  less  clear  that  these  two 
persons,  the  one  the  declared  enemy,  the  other  the  enthnsiasttc  votary,  of 
the  Catholic  religioD;—-the  one  at  the  head  of  the  King's  new  government^ 
the  other,  who  r^[arded  that  government  as  a  criminal  usurpation,  must 
have  required  and  expected  very  different  services  from  the  individual  whom 
iky  bad  thus  united  in  recommending.  It  required  very  little  reflection 
to  fttcesee  that  these  contradictory  claims  on  his  services  might  speedily 
place  him  in  a  situation  where  his  honour  as  well  as  his  life  might  be  endaop 
feied.  But  it  was  not  in  Roland  Graeme's  nature  to  anticipate  evil  before 
it  came,  or  to  prepam  to  combat  difficulties  before  they  arrived.  ^  I  will  see 
this  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,'  said  he,  <  of  whom  we  have  heard 
IS  BBch,  and  then  there  will  be  time  enough  to  determine  whether  I  will  be 
Iciogflnna  or  queensman.  None  of  them  caa  say  I  have  given  word  or  pro* 
Bhe  to  either  of  their  foctiong;  for  they  have  led  me  up  and  down  like  a 
blind  Billy,  without  giving  me  any  light  into  what  I  was  to  do.  But  it  was 
toy  that  grim  Douglas  came  into  the  Regent's  closet  this  morning,  oth- 
vvise  I  had  never  got  free  of  him  without  plightiag  my  troth  to  do  ail  the 
^^  would  have  me,  which  seemed,  aAer  all,  but  foul  play  to  the  poor  imr 
^isoaed  faMly,  to  place  her  page  as  an  espial  on  her.' 

Skippkig  thus  liglttly  over  a  matter  •f  such  consequence,  the  thoughts  of 
the  hfur-hrained  bay  went  a  wool-gatheciag  after  more  agreeable  topics. 
Now,  he  admiied  the  Gothic  towers  of  Barnbugle,  rising  from  the  sea-beat* 
enrock^and  overlooking  one  of  the  most  glorious  landscapes  in  Scodand— ^ 
andiuMrhe  begaato  considarwhal  not^le  sport  for  the  hounds  and  the 
hawks  flMMl  be  aflbrded  by  the  vafii^at«i  ground  over  which  tliey  travel* 
M— and  mm  he  compared  the  steady  and  dull  trot  at  wliich  they  were 
then  prosecuting  their  journey,  with  the  delight  of  sweeping  over  hill  and 
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dale  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite  sports.  As,  under  influence  of  these  joy- 
ous recollections,  he  gave  his  horse  the  spur,  and  made  him  execute  a  gam* 
bade,  he  instantly  incurred  the  censure  of  his  grave  neighbour,  who  hinted 
to  him  to  keep  the  pace,  and  move  quietly  and  in  order,  unless  he  wished 
such  notice  to  be  taken  of  his  eccentric  movements  as  was  likely  to  be  very 
displeasing  to  him. 

The  rebuke  and  the  restraint  under  which  the  youth  now  found  himself, 
brought  back  to  his  recollection  his  late  good  humoured  and  accommodat- 
ing associale  aad  guide,  Adam  Woodcock ;  and  from  that  topic  his  ima- 
gination made  a  short  flight  to  Avenel  Castle,  to  the  quiet  and  unconfined 
life  of  iu  inhabitants,  the  goodness  of  his  early  protectress,  not  fiMgetting 
the  denizens  of  its  stables,  kennels,  and  hawk-mews.  In  a  brief  space,  all 
these  subjects  of  meditation  gave  way  to  the  remembrance  of  that  riddle  of 
woman-kind,  Catherine  Seyton,  who  appeared  before  the  eye  of  bis  mind — 
now  in  her  female  form — now  in  her  male  attire, — now  in  both  at  once — 
like  some  strange  dream,  which  presents  to  us  the  same  individual  under 
two  different  characters  at  the  same  instant.  Hei  mysterious  present  also 
recurred  to  his  recollection — ^the  sword  which  he  now  wore  at  his  side, 
"and  which  he  was  not  to  draw,  save  by  command  of  his  legitimate  Sove- 
reign !  But  the  key  of  this  mystery  he  judged  he  was  likely  to  find  in  the 
issue  of  his  present  journey. 

With  such  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind,  Roland  Grseme  accom- 
panied the  party  of  Lord  Lindesay  to  the  Queen's-Ferry,  which  they  pas- 
sed in  vessels  that  lay  in  readiness  for  them.  They  encountered  no  adven* 
ture  whatsoever  in  their  passage,  excepting  one  horse  being  lamed  in  get- 
ting into  the  boat,  an  incident  very  common  on  such  occasions,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  Ferry  was  completely  regulated.  What  was  more 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  olden  age,  was  the  discharge  of  a  culverinat 
the  party  from  the  battlements  of  the  old  castle  of  Kosythe  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Ferry,  the  lord  of  which  happened  to  have  some  public  or  private 
quarrel  with  the  Lord  Lindesay,  and  took  this  mode  of  expressing  his  re- 
sentment. The  insult,  however,  as  it  was  harmless,  remained  unnoticed 
and  unavenged,  nor  did  any  thing  else  occur  worth  notice  until  the  band 
had  come  where  Lochleven  spread  its  magniflcent  sheet  of  waters  to  the 
beams  of  a  bright  summer  sun. 

The  ancient  castle,  which  occupies  an  island  neariy  in  the  centre  of  the 
lake,  recalled  to  the  page  that  of  Avenel,  in  which  he  had  been  nurtured* 
But  the  lake  was  much  larger,  and  adorned  with  several  islets  besides  that 
on  which  the  fortress  was  situated  ;  and  instead  of  being  embosomed  in 
hills  like  that  of  Avenel,  had  upon  the  southern  side  only  a  splendid  moun- 
tainous screen,  being  the  descent  of  one  of  Lomond  hills,  and  on  the  other 
was  surrounded  by  the  extensive  and  fertile  plain  of  Kinross.  Roland 
Orseme  looked  with  some  degree  of  dismay  on  the  water-girdled  fortress, 
which  then,  as  now  consisted  only  of  one  large  Donjon^keep,  surrounded 
with  a  court-yard,  with  two  round  flanking-towers  at  the  angles,  which  con- 
tained within  its  circuit  some  other  buildings  of  inferior  importance.  A 
few  old  trees  clustered  together,  near  the  casUe,  gave  some  relief  to  the  air 
of  desolate  seclusion  ;  but  yet  the  page,  while  he  gaxed  upon  a  building  so 
sequestered,  could  not  but  feel  for  the  situation  of  a  captive  Princess  doom- 
ed to  dwell  there,  as  well  as  for  his  own.  I  must  have  been  bom,  he 
thought,  under  the  star  that  presides  over  ladies  and  lakes  of  water,  for  f 
cannot  by  any  means  escape  from  the  service  of  one  or  from  dwelling  in  the 
other.     But  if  they  allow  me  not  the  fair  freedom  of  my  sport  and  exercise* 
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they  shall  fiod  it  as  hard  to  confine  a  wild-drake,  as  a  youth  who  can  swim 
like  one. 

Tlie  band  had  now  reached  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  one  of  the  party 
aifvancfnjs:  displayed  Lord  Lindesay's  pennon,  waving  it  repeatedly  to  and 
fro,  while  that  Baron  himself  blew  a  clamorous  blast  on  his  bugle.  A 
banner  was  presently  displayed  from  the  roof  of  the  castle  in  reply  to 
thfse  signals,  and  one  or  two  figures  were  seen  busied  as  if  unmooring  a 
bont  which  lay  close  to  the  islet. 

*  ft  will  be  some  time  ere  they  can  reach  us  with  the  boat,'  %aid  the  com- 
pjtnion  of  the  Lord  Lindesay ;  <  should  we  not  do  well  to  proceed  to  the 
torn,  and  array  ourselves  in  some  better  order,  ere  we  appear  before'—— 

'  You  may  do  as  you  fist,  Sir  Robert,'  replied  Lindesay,  *  I  have  neither 
time  nor  temper  to  waste  on  such  vanities.  She  has  cost  me  many  a  hard 
ride,  and  must  not  now  take  offence  at  the  thread -bare  cloak  and  soiled 
doublet  that  I  am  arrayed  in.  It  is  the  livery  to  which  she  has  brought  all 
Scotland.' 

'  Do  not  speak  so  harshly,'  said  Sir  Robert ;  *  if  she  hath  done  wrong, 
"ibe  hath  dearly  abied  it ;  and  in  losing  all  real  power  one  would  not  deprive 
her  of  the  little  external  homage  due  at  once  to  a  lady  and  a  princess.' 

*  I  say  to  you  once  more.  Sir  Robert  Melville,'  replied  Lindesay,  ^  do  as 
you  will — for  me,  I  am  now  too  old  to  deck  myself  as  a  gallant  to  grace  the 
bower  of  dames.' 

^  The  bower  of  dames,  my  lord  !'  said  Melville,  looking  at  the  rude  old 
tower — ^  is  it  yon  dark  and  grated  castle,  the  prison  of  a  Captive  Queen,  to 
which  you  give  so  gay  a  name  ?' 

'  Name  it  as  you  list,'  replied  Lindesay ;  ^  had  the  Regent  desired  to 
^nd  an  envoy  capable  to  speak  to  a  captive  Queen,  there  are  many  gallants 
in  his  court  who  would  have  courted  the  occasion  to  make  speeches  out  of 
Am^dis  of  Gaul,  or  the  Mirror  of  Knighthood.  But  when  h^  sent  blunt 
^Id  Lindesay,  he  knew  he  would  speak  to  a  misguided  woman,  as  her  for* 
Rter  misdoings  and  her  present  state  render  necessary.  I  sought  not  this 
(naploymeht — it  has  been  thrust  upon  me  ;  and  I  will  not  cumber  myself 
^iih  more  form  in  the  discharge  of  it,  than  needs  must  be  tacked  to  such  an 
wcupation.' 

So  saying,  Lord  Lindesay  threw  himself  from  horseback,  and,  wrapping 
ii!$  riding  cloak  around  him  lay  down  at  lazy  length  upon  the  sward  to  await 
tix  arrival  of  the  boat,  which  was  now  seen  rowing  from  the  castle  toward 
^^.  shore.  Sir  Robert  Melville,  who  had  also  dismounted,  walked  at  short 
turns  to  and  fro  upon  the  bank,  bis  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  often  looking 
('>  the  castle,  and  displaying  in  his  countenance  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  of 
^Qxiety.  The  rest  of  the  party  sate  like  statues  on  horseback,  without 
"Tioving  80  much  as  the  points  of  their  lances,  which  they  held  upright  in 
tli^  air. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  approached  a  rode  quay  or  landing  place,  near  to 
vhjch  they  had  stationed  themselves,  Lord  Lindesay  started  up  from  his 
f^imbent  posture,  and  asked  the  person  who  steered,  why  he  had  not 
broQght  a  larger  boat  with  him  to  transport  his  retinue. 

'  So  please  you,'  replied  the  boatman,  <  because  it  is  the  order  of  out 
•idv,  that  we  bring  not  to  the  eastle  more  than  four  persons.' 

^  Thy  lady  is  a  wise  woman,'  said  Lindesay,  ^  to  suspect  me  of  treachery  t 
-^r,  had  1  hitended  it,  what  is  to  hinder  us  from  throwing  you  and  yovat 
comrades  into  the  lake,  and  filling  the  boat  with  my  own  fellows  ?' 

The  steersman,  on  hearing  this,  made  a  hasty  signal  to  his  men  to  back 
'li«ir  oars,  and  hold  off  from  the  shore  which  they  were  approaching. 

J9 
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<  Why  tboo  888,'  said  Lindesay,  <  thou  dkbt  not  think  that  I  meant  thy 
foors  head  serious  harm  ?  Hark  thee,  friend— with  fewer  than  three  ser- 
vants I  will  go  no  whither — Sir  Robert  Melville  will  require  at  least  the 
attendance  of  one  domestic  ;  and  it  will  be  at  your  peril  and  your  lady  £ 
to  refuse  us  admission,  come  hither  as  we  are  on  matters  of  great  national 

concern.' 

The  steersman  answered  with  iirmnesS;^  but  with  great  civility  of  ex- 
pression, that  his  orders  were  positive  to  bring  no  more  than  four  into  the 
island,  but  he  offered  to  row  back  to  obtain  a  revisal  of  his  orders.' 

*  Do  so,  my  friend,'  said  Sir  Robert  Melville,  after  he  had  in  .vain  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  his  stubborn  companion  to  consent  to  a  temporary 
abatement  of  his  train,  <  row  back  to  the  castle,  sith  it  will  be  no  better, 
and  obtain  thy  lady's  orders  to  transport  the  Lord  Lindesay,  myself,  and 
oiur  retinue  hither.' 

'  And  Jiearken,'  said  Lord  Lindesay,  *  take  with  you  this  page  who 
comes  as^n  attendant  on  your  lady's  guest. — Dismount,  sirrah,^  said  he, 
addressing  Roland,  '  and  embark  with  them  in  that  boat.' 

<  And  what  is  to  become  of  my  horse  ?'  said  Graeme ;  <  I  am  answerable 
for  him  to  my  master.' 

^  I  will  relieve  you  of  the  charge,'  said  Lindesay  ;  ^  thou  wilt  have  little 
enow  to  do  with  horses  for  ten  years  to  come,' 

<  If  I  thought  so,'  said  Roland — but  he  was  interrupted  by  Sir  Robert 
Melville,  who  said  to  him  good  humouredly,  <  Dispute  it  not,  young  friend — 
resistance  can  do  no  good,  but  may  well  run  thee  into  danger.' 

Roland  Graeme  felt  the  justice  of  what  he  said,  and,  though  neither  de- 
lighted with  the  matter  or  manner  of  Lindesay's  address,  deemed  it  best 
to  submit  to  necessity,  and  to  embark  without  further  remonstrance.  The 
men  plied  their  oars.  The  quay,  with  the  party  of  horse  stationed  near  it, 
receded  froi^  the  page's  eyes — ^the  castle  and  the  islet  seemed  to  draw  near 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  in  a  brief  space  he  landed  under  the  shadow 
of  a  huge  old  tree  which  overhung  the  landing-place.  The  steersman  and 
Graeme  leaped  ashore ;  the  boatmen  remained  lying  on  their  oars  ready 
for  further  service. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Could  valour  aught  avail  or  people's  love. 
Prance  had  not  wept  Navarre's  brave  Henry  tiaio  : 

If  wit  or  beauty  could  compassioo  move. 
The  Rose  of  Scotland  bad  not  wept  in  vain. 

EUBGY  la  ▲  ROYAL  MAVSOJUSinM[.<^Lewii. 

At  the  gate  of  the  court-yard  of  Lochleven  appeared  the  stately  form  of 
the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  a  female  whose  early  charms  had  captivated  James 
v.,  by  whom  she  became  mother  of  the  celebrated  Regent  Murray,  As 
she  was  of  noble  birth  (being  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Mar)  and  of 
great  beauty,  her  intercourse  with  James  did  not  prevent  her  being  after- 
wards sought  in  honourable  marriage  by  many  gallants  of  the  time,  among 
whom  she  had  preferred  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Lochleven.  But  well  haf 
it  been  said, 
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—  Our  pleasaot  vices 

Are  made  the  whips  to  scourge  us — 

The  station  which  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  now  held,  as  the  wife  of  a  man 
of  high  rank  and  interest,  and  the  mother  of  lawful  family,  did  not  prevent 
her  nourishing  a  painful  sense  of  degradation,  even  while  she  was  proud  of 
the  talents,  the  power,  and  the  station  of  her  son,  now  prime  ruler  of  the 
state,  but  still  a  pledge  of  her  illicit  intercourse.  Had  James  done  to  her 
l^he  said  in  her  sectet  heart)  the  justice  be  owed  her,  she  bad  seen  in  her 
son,  as  a  source  of  unmixed  delight  and  of  unchastened  pride,  the  lawful 
monarch  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  ablest  who  ever  swayed  the  sceptre. 
The  House  of  Mar,  not  inferior  in  antiquity  or  grandeur  to  that  of  Drum- 
mond,  would  then  have  also  boasted  a  Queen  amongst  his  daughters,  and 
escaped  the  stain  attached  to  female  frailty,  even  when  it  has  a  royal  lover 
for  its  apology.  While  such  feelings  preyed  on  a  bosom  nataially  proud 
and  severe,  they  had  a  corresponding  effect  on  her  countenance,  where, 
with  the  remains  of  great  beauty,  were  mingled  traits  indicative  of  inward 
discontent  and  peevish  melancholy.  It  perhaps  contributed  to  increase 
this  habitual  temperament,  that  the  Lady  Lochleven  had  adopted  uncom- 
monly rigid  and  severe  views  of  religion,  imitating  in  her  ideas  of  reformed 
faiih  the  very  worst  errors  of  the  Catholics,  in  limiting  the  benefits  of  the 
gospel  to  those  who  profess  their  own  speculative  tenets. 

In  every  respect,  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary,  now  the  compulsory 
^uest,  or  rather  prisoner  of  this  sullen  lady,  was  obnoxious  to  her  hostess* 
Lady  Lochleven  disliked  her  as  the  daughter  of  Mary  of  Guise,  the  legal 
possessor  over  James*  heart  and  hand,  of  which  she  conceived  herself  to 
have  been  injuriously  deprived  ;  and  yet  more  so  as  the  professor  of  a  re- 
ligion which  she  detested  worse  than  Paganism. 

Such  was  the  dame,  who,  with  stately  mien,  and  sharp  yet  Mndsome  fea- 
tures, shrouded  by  her  black  velvet  coif,  interrogated  the  domestic  who 
steered  her  barge  to  the  shore,  what  had  become  of  Lindesay  and  Sir  Rob- 
^  Melville.  The  man  related  what  had  passed,  and  she  smiled  scornful- 
ly as  she  replied,  <  Fools  must  be  flattered,  not  foughten  with. — Row  back 
—make  thy  excuse  as  thou  canst — say  Lord  Ruthven  has  already  reached 
this  castle,  and  that  he  is  impatient  for  Lord  Lindesay's  presence.  Away 
with  thee,  Randal — ^yet  stay — what  galopin  is  that  thou  hast  brought 
bither  ?' 

^  So  please  you,  my  lady,  he  is  the  page  who  is  to  wait  upon ' 

'  Ay,  the  new  male  minion,'  said  the  Lady  Lochleven  ;  ^  the  female  at- 
tendant arrived  yesterday.  I  shall  have  a  well-ordered  house  with  this 
l^(iy  and  her  retinue ;  but  I  trust  they  will  soon  find  others  to  undertake 
such  a  charge.  Begone,  Randal—- and  you  (to  Roland  Grraeme)  follow  me 
to  the  garden.' 

She  led  the  way  with  a  slow  and  stately  step  to  a  small  garden,  which, 
enclosed  by  a  stone-wall  ornamented  with  statues,  and  an  artificial  fountaia 
in  the  centre,  extended  its  dull  parterres  on  the  side  of  the  court-yard,  with 
^hich  it  communicated  by  a  low  and  arched  portal.  Within  the  narrow 
circuit  of  its  formal  and  limited  walks,  Mary  Stuart  was  now  learning  to 
perform  the  weary  part  of  a  prisoner,  which,  with  little  interval,  she  was 
doomed  to  sustain  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  was  followed  in 
her  slow  and  melancholy  exercise  by  two  female  attendants ;  but  in  the 
nrst  glance  which  Roland  Graeme  bestowed  upon  one  so  illustrious  by 
^Mif  5odl«tinguishedby  her  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  misfortunes,  he 
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was  sensible  of  tke  presence  of  no  other  than  the  tmhappy  Queen  of  -Scot- 
land. 

Her  face,  her  form^  have  been  so  deeply  impressed  upon  the  iinaginatton, 
that,  even  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  centuries,  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
mind the  most  ignorant  and  uniformed  leader  of  thestriking  traits  which 
characterize  that  remarkable  countenance,  which  seems  at  once  to  combine 
our  ideas  of  the  majestic,  the  pleasing,  and  the  brilliant,  leaving  us  to  doubt 
whether  they  express  most  happily  the  queen,  the  beauty,  or  ihe  accom- 
plished woman.  Who  is  there,  at  the  very  mention  of  Mary  Stuart's  name, 
that  has  not  her  countenance  before  him,  familiar  as  thai  of  the  mistress  of 
his  youth,  or  the  favourite  daughter  of  his  advan<*ed  age  ?  F.ven  those  who 
feel  themselves  compelled  to  believe  all,  or  much  of  what  her  enemies  laid 
to  her  charge,  cannot  think  without  a  sigh  upon  a  countenance  expressivn  of 
any  thing  rather  than  the  foul  crimes  with  which  slie  was  charged  when 
liviDg,  and  which  still  continue  to  shade,  if  not  to  blacken  her  memory. 
That  brow^  so  truly  open  and  regal — ^those  eye-brows,  so  regularly  grace- 
ful, which  yet  were  saved  from  the  charge  of  regular  insipidity  by  the  beau- 
tiful effect  of  the  hazel  eyes  which  they  overarched,  and  which  seem  to  ut- 
ter a  thousand  histories — the  nose,  with  all  its  Grecian  precision  of  outline 
•^the  mouth,  so  well  proportioned,  so  sweetly  formed,  as  if  designed  to 
speak  nothing  but  what  was  delightful  to  hear — the  dimpled  chin — the 
stately  swanlike  neck,  form  a  countenance,  the  Uke  of  which  we  know  uot 
to  have  existed  in  any  other  character  moving  in  that  high  class  of  life, 
where  the  actresses  as  well  as  the  actors  command  general  and  undivided 
attention.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  portraits  which  exist  of  this  remark- 
able woman  are  not  like  each  other  ;  for,  amidst  their  discrepancy,  each 
possesses  general  features  which  the  eye  at  once  ackowledges  as  peculiar  to 
the  vision  which  our  imagination  has  raised  while  we  read  her  history  for 
the  first  time^and  which  has  been  impressed  upon  it  by  the  numerous 
prints  and  pictures  which  we  have  seen.  Indeed  we  cannot  look  on  the 
worst  of  them,  however  deficient  in  point  of  execution,  without  saying  tiiat 
it  is  meant  for  Queen  Mary;  and  no  small  instance  it  is  of  the  power  of 
beauty,  that  her  charms  should  have  remained  the  subject  not  merely  of 
admiration,  but  of  warm  and  chivalrous  interest,  after  die  lapse  of  such  a 
length  of  time.  We  know  that  by  far  the  most  acute  of  those  who,  in  latter 
days,  have  adopted  the  unfavourable  view  of  Mary's  character,  longed,  like 
the  executioner  before  his  dreadful  task  was  performed,  to  kiss  the  fair  hand 
of  her  on  whom  he  was  about  to  perform  so  horrible  a  duty. 

Dressed,  then,  ui  a  deep  mourning  robe,  and  with  all  those  charms  of 
face,  shape,  and  manner,  with  which  faithJul  tradition  has  made  each  read- 
er familiar,  Mary  Stuart  advanced  to  meet  the  Lady  of  Lodilevcn,  who,  on 
her  part,  endeavoured  to  conceal  dislike  and  appi-ehension  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  respectful  indifierence.  The  truth  was,  tliat  she  had  experien- 
ced repeatedly  the  Queen's  superiority  in  that  species  of  disguised  yet  cut- 
ting  sarcasm,  with  which  women  can  successfully  avenge  themselves,  for 
Ceal  and  substantial  injuries.  It  may  be  well  doubted,  whether  this  talent 
was  not  as  fatal  to  its  possessor  as  the  many  others  enjoyed  by  that  highly 
gifted,  but  most  unhappy  female ;  for,  while  it  often  afforded  her  a  momen- 
tary triumph  over  her  keepers,  it  failed  not  to  exasperate  their  resentment ; 
and  the  satire  and  sarcasm  in  which  she  had  indulged,  were  frequently  re> 
taliated  by  tiie  deep  and  bitter  hardships  which  they  had  the  power  of  ii^ict- 
ing.  It  is  well  known  that  her  death  was  at  length  hastened  by  a  letter  which 
she  wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  m  which  she  treated  her  jealous  rival,  and 
the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  with  the  keenest  irony  and  ridicule. 
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As  the  bdtes  met  togetfaerythe-Qoeen  said,  bending  her  head  at  the  same 
time  in  return  to  the  obeisance  of  the  Lady  Lochleven,  ^  We  are  this  day 
fortunate—we  enjoy  the  company  of  our  amiable  hostess  at  an  unusual  hour, 
and  during  a  period  which  we  have  hitherto  been  permitted  to  give  to  our 
private  exercise.  But  our  good  hostess  kjDows  well  she  has  at  all  times  ac- 
ct^s  to  our  presence,  and  need  not  observe  the  useless  ceremony  of  requir* 
Ing  our  permission.' 

*'  1  am  sorry  my  presence  is  deemed  an  intrusion  by  your  Grace/  said 
the  Lady  of  Lochleven.  M  came  but  to  annoimce  the  arrival  of  an  addi- 
tion to  your  train,'  motioning  with  her  hand  towards  Roland  Graeme ;  '  a 
circumstance  towards  which  ladies  are  seldom  indifferent.'        * 

^  O !  I  crave  your  ladyship's  pardon  ;  and  am  bent  to  the  earth  with  ob- 
ligratjon  for  the  kindness  of  my  nobles, — or  my  sovereigns  shall  I  call  them  ? 
who  have  permitted  me  such  a  respectable  addition  to  my  personal  retinue.' 

<  They  have  indeed  studied,  madam,'  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  <  to 
show  their  kindness  toward  your  Grace*— something  at  the  risk  perhaps  of 
sound  policy,  and  I  trust  their  doings  will  not  be  misconstrued.' 

^  Impossible  !'  said  the  Queen ;  <  the  bounty  which  permits  the  daughter 
of  so  many  kings,  and  who  yet  is  Queen  oi  the  realm,  the  attendance  of  two 
waiting^women  and  a  boy,  is  a  grace  which  Mary  Stuart  can  never  sufficient- 
ly acknowledge.  Why !  my  train  will  be  equal  to  that  of  any  coantry- 
damein  this  your  kingdom  of  Fife,  saving  but  the  lack  of  a  gentleman-usher, 
and  two  blue-coated  serving-men.  But  I  must  not  forget,  in  my  selfish  joy, 
the  additjoaal  trouble  and  charges  to  which  this  aqgmentation  of  our  train 
will  put  our  kind  hostess,  and  the  whole  house  of  Lochleven.  It  is  this,  I 
am  aware,  vhich  clouds  your  brows,  my  worthy  lady.  But  be  of  good 
cheer;  the  crown  of  Scotland  has  many  a  fair  manor,  and  your  afiVctionate 
son,  and  my  no  less  affectionate  brother,  will  endow  the  good  knight  your 
husband  with  the  best  of  them,  ere  Mary  should  be  dismissed  from  this 
hospitable  castle  from  your  lady^ip's  lack  of  means  to  support  the  char- 
ges.' 

^  The  Douglases  of  Lochleven,  madam,'  answered  the  lady,  ^  have  known 
for  ages  how  to  discharge  their  duty  to  the  State,  without  looking  for  re- 
ward, even  when  the  task  was  both  irksome  and  dangerous.' 

^  Nay  I  but,  my  dear  Lochleven,'  said  the  Queen, '  you  are  over  scrupu- 
lous— I  pray  you  to  accept  of  a  goodly  manor  ;  what  should  support  the 
Queen  of  Scotland  in  this  her  princely  court,  saving  her  own  crown  lands — 
and  who  should  minister  to  the  wants  of  a  mother,  save  an  affectionate  son 
like  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  possessed  so  wonderfully  both  the  power  and 
inclination  ? — ^Or  said  you  it  was  the  danger  of  the  task  which  clouded  your 
tmootk  and  hospitable  brow  ? — No  doubt,  a  page  is  a  formidable  addition 
to  nay  body-guard  of  females  ;  and  I  bethink  me  it  must  have  been  for  that 
reason  that  my  Lord  of  Lindesay  refused  even  now  to  venture  within  the 
Rack  of  a  force  so  formidable,  without  being  attended  by  a  competent  reti* 
Que.' 

The  Lady  Lochleven  started,  and  looked  something  surprised ;  and 
Mary,  suddenly  changing  her  manner  from  the  smooth  ironical  affection  of 
nildnets,  to  an  accent  of  austere  command,  and  drawing  up  at  the  same 
time  her  fine  person,  said  with  the  full  majesty  of  her  rank,  ^  Yes  I  Lady 
of  Lochleven  ;  I  know  that  Ruthven  is  already  in  the  castle,  and  that 
Liodesay  waits  on  the  bank  the  return  of  your  barge  to  bring  him  hither 
along  with  Sir  Robert  Melville.  For  what  purpose  do  these  nobles  ronie-^ 
^why  am  I  not  in  tirdinary  decency  apprised  of  their  arrival  'r*' 
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'  Their  purpose,  madam,'  replied  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  *  they  must 
themselves  explain — but  a  fonual  annunciation  were  needless^  where  your 
Grace  hath  attendants  who  can  play  the  espial  so  well.' 

*  Alas  !  poor  Fleming,'  said  the  Queen,  turning  to  the  elder  of  the  fe- 
male attendants,  *  thou  wilt  be  tried,  condemned,  and  gibbeted,  for  a  spy  in 
the  garrison,  because  thou  didst  chance  to  cross  the  great  hall  while  my 
good  Lady  of  Lochleven  was  parleying  at  the  full  pitch  of  her  voicp  with 
her  pilot  Randal.  Put  black  wool  In  thy  ears,  girl,  as  you  value  the  wear- 
ing of  them  longer.  Remember,  in  the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  ears  and 
tongues  are  matters  not  of  use,  but  of  show  merely.  Our  good  hostess  can 
hear,  as  well  as  speak,  for  us  all.  We  excuse  your  further  attendance,  my 
lady  hostess,'  she  said,  once  more  addressing  the  object  of  her  resentment, 
*  and  retire  to  prepare  for  an  interview  with  our  rebel  lords.  We  will  use 
the  anti-chamber  of  our  sleeping  apartment  as  our  hall  of  audience. — You, 
young  man,'  she  proceeded,  addressing  Roland  Grseme,  and  at  once  soften- 
ing the  ironical  sharpness  of  her  manner  into  good-humoured  railler}', 
^  you,  II  ho  are  all  our  male  attendance,  from  our  Lord  High  Chamberlain 
down  to  our  least  galopin,  follow  us  to  prepare  our  court.' 

She  turned  and  walked  slowly  towards  the  castle.  The  lady  of  Lochle- 
ven folded  her  arms  and  smiled  in  bitter  resentment,  as  she  watched  her 
retiring  steps. 

'  Thy  whole  male  attendance !'  she  muttered,  repeating  the  Queen's  last 
words,  <  and  well  for  thee  had  it  been  had  thy  train  never  been  larger ;'  then 
turning  to  Roland,  in  whose  way  she  had  stood  while  making  this  pause,  she 
made  room  for  him  to  pass,  8a3ing  at  the  same  time,  *  Art  thou  already 
eves-dropping  ?  follow  thy  mistress,  minion,  and,  if  thou  wilt,  tell  her  what 
I  have  now  said.' 

Roland  Gr«me  hastened  ai)!er  his  royal  mistress  and  her  attendants,  who 
had  just  entered  a  postern-gate  communicating  betwixt  the  castle  and  the 
small  garden.  They  ascended  a  winding-stair  as  high  as  the  second  story, 
which  was  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  a  saite  of  three  rooms,  opening 
into  each  other,  and  assigned  as  the  dwelling  of  the  captive  Princess.  The 
outermost  was  a  small  hall  or  outer-room,  within  which  opened  a  large  par- 
lour, and  from  that  again  the  Queen's  bed-room.  Another  small  apart- 
ment, which  opened  into  the  same  parlour,  contained  the  beds  of  the  gen- 
tlewomen in  waiting. 

Roland  Graeme  stepped,  as  became  his  station,  into  the  outermost  of 
these  apartments,  there  to  await  such  orders  as  might  be  communicated  to 
him.  From  the  grated  window  of  the  room  he  saw  Lindesay,  Melville, 
and  their  followers,  disembark ;  and  observed  that  they  were  met  at  the 
castle  gate  by  a  third  noble,  to  whom  Lindesay  exclaimed,  in  his  loud  harsh 
voice, — ^My  Lord  of  Ruthven,  you  have  the  start  of  us  !' 

At  this  instant,  the  page's  attention  was  called  to  a  burst  of  hysterical  sobs 
iVom  the  inner  apartment,  and  to  the  hurried  ejaculations  of  the  terrified  fe- 
males, which  led  him  almost  instantly  to  hasten  to  their  assistance.  When 
he  entered,  he  saw  that  the  Queen  had  thrown  herself  into  the  large  chair 
which  stood  nearest  the  door,  and  was  sbbbing  for  breath  in  a  strong  fit  of 
hysterical  affection.  The  elder  female  supported  her  in  her  arms,  while  the 
younger  bathed  her  face  with  water  and  with  tears  alternately. 

<  Hasten^  young  man  !'  said  the  elder  lady,  in  alarm,  <  fly^-call  in  assist- 
ance-—she  is  swooning !' 

But  the  Queen  ejaculated  in  a  faint  and  broken  voice,  *  Stir  not,  I  cbHrge 
you  I'-^Mill  no  one  to  witness — ^I  am  better — I  will  recover  instantly.'  And, 
indeed,  witb  an  effort  which  seemed  like  that  of  one -struggling  for  life,  she 
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$ate  up  in  her  chair,  and  endeavoured  to  resume  ber  composure,  while  her 
features  yet  trembled  with  the  violent  emotion  of  body  and  mii|d  which  she 
bad  undergone.  ^  I  am  ashamed  of  my  weakness,  girls,'  she  said,  taking 
the  hands  of  her  attendants ;  <  but  it  is  over — and  I  am  Mary  Stuait  once 
more.  The  savage  tone  of  that  man's  voice — my  knowledge  of  his  inso- 
lence— ^the  naroe^  which  he  named — the  purpose  for  which  they  come,  may 
excuse  a  moment's  weakness — and  it  shall  be  a  moment's  only.'  She 
snatched  from  her  head  the  curch  or  cap,  which  had  been  disordered  during 
her  hysterical  agony — ^shook  down  the  thick  clustered  tresses  of  dark  brown 
which  had  been  before  veiled  under  it — and,  drawing  her  slender  fingers 
across  the  labyrinth  which  they  formed,  she  arose  from  the  chair,  and  stood 
like  the  inspired  image  of  a  Grecian  prophetess,  in  a  mood  which  partook 
at  once  of  sorrow  and  pride,  of  smiles  and  of  tears.  <  We  are  all  appointed,' 
she  said,  ^  to  meet  our  rebel  subjects ;  but,  as  far  as  we  may,  we  will  strive 
to  present  ourselves  as  becomes  their  Queen.  Follow  me,  my  maidens,' 
.she  said ;  '  what  says  the  favourite  song,  my  Fleming  ? 

'  My  maids,  come  to  my  dressing  bower, 
And  deck  my  nut-brown  hair ; 
Where'er  je  laid  a  plait  before, 
Look  ye  lay  ten  times  mair.' 

Alas !'  she  added,  when  she  had  repeated  with  a  smile  these  lines  of  an  old 
ballad,  ^  violence  has  already  robbed  me  of  the  ordinary  decorations  of  my 
irank ;  and  the  few  that  nature  gave  me  have  been  destroyed  by  sorrow  and 
by  fear.'     Yet  while  she  spoke  thus,  she  again  let  her  slender  fingers  stray 
through  the  wilderness  of  the  beautifnl  tresses  which  veiled  her  kingly  neck 
and  swelling  bosom,  as  if,  in  her  agony  of  mind,  she  had  not  altogether  lost 
the  consciousness  of  her  unrivalled  charms.     Roland  Graeme,  on  whose 
youth,  inej^perience,  and  ardent  sense  of  what  was  dignified  and  lovely,  the 
demeanour  of  so  fair  and  high-bom  a  lady,  wrought  like  the  charm  of  a  ma- 
gician, stood  rooted  to  the  spot  with  surprise  and  interest,  longing  to  hazard 
his  life  in  a  quarrel  so  faur  as  that  which  Mary  Stuart's  must  needs  be.     She 
bad  been  bred  in  France— she  was  possessed  of  the  most  distingubhed  bean- 
ty — she  had  reigned  a  Queen,  and  a  Scottish  Queen,  to  whom  knowledge 
of  character  was  as  essential  as  the  use  of  vital  air.    In  all  these  capacities, 
Mary  was,  of  all  women  on  the  earth,  roost  alert  at  perceiving  and  using  the 
advantages  which  her  charms  gave  her  over  almost  all  who  came  within  the 
•pbere  of  their  influence.     She  cast  on  Roland  a  glance  which  might  have 
melted  a  heart  of  stone.    ^  My  poor  boy,'  she  said,  with  a  feeling  partly  real, 
partly  political,  *  thou  are  a  stranger  to  us — ^sent  to  this  doleful  captivity  from 
the  society  of  some  tender  mother,  or  sister,  or  maiden,  with  whom  you  had 
freedom  to  tread  a  gay  measure  round  the  May-pole.     I  grieve  for  you  ;j>- 
but  you  are  the  only  mate  in  iny  limited  household*— wilt  thou  obey  my 
orders?' 

'  To  the  death,  madam,'  said  Graeme,  in  a  determined  tone. 

'  Then  keep  the  door  of  mine  apartment,'  said  the  Queen ;  <  keep  it  till 
they  offer  actual  violence,  or  till  we  shall  be  fitly  arrayed  to  receive  these  in- 
trusive visitors.' 

'  I  will  defend  it  till  they  pass  over  my  body,'  said  Roland  Graeme ;  any 
hesitation  which  he  had  felt  concerning  the  line  of  conduct  he  oi^ht  to  pur- 
sue, being  completely  swept  away  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

^  Not  so,  my  good  youth,'  answered  Mary;  <  not  so,  I  command  thee. 
If  I  have  one  4i3ifol  subject  beside  me,  much  need,  God  wot,  I  have  to  care 
^  hb  safety .    Resist  them  but  till  they  are  put  to  the  shame  of  using  actual 
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violence,  and  then  pve  way,  I  charge  you.  Remember  my  commands.' 
And,  with  a  smile  expressive  at  once  of  favour  and  aathority,  she  turned 
from  him,  and,  followed  by  her  attendants,  entered  the  bed-raom. 

The  youngest  paused  for  half  a  second  ere  she  followed  her  companion, 
and  made  a  signal  to  Roland  Grseme  with  her  band.  He  had  been  already 
long  aware  that  this  was  Catherine  Seyton — a  circumstance  which  could  not 
much  surprise  a  youth  of  quick  intellects,  who  recollected  the  sort  of  myste- 
.rious  discourse  which  had  passed  betwixt  the  two  matrons  at  the  deserted 
Nnnnory,  and  on  which  his  meeting  with  Catherine  in  this  place  seemed  to 
C'\Ft  so  much  light.  Yet  such  was  the  engrossing  effect  of  Mary's  presence^ 
tiiat  it  surmounted  for  the  moment  even  the  feelings  of  a  youthful  lover  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  Catherine  Seyton  bad  disappeared,  that  Roland  began  to 
cf'itsider  in  what  relation  they  were  to  stand  to  each  other. — She  held  up 
her  hand  to  me  in  a  commanding  manner,  he  thought ;  perhaps  she  wanted 
to  confirm  my  purpose  for  the  execution  of  the  Queen's  commands ;  for  I 
think  she  could  scarce  purpose  to  scare  me  with  the  sort  of  discipline  which 
she  administered  to  frieze-jacket,  and  to  poor  Adam  Woodcock*  But  we 
will  see  to  that  anon  ;  meantime,  let  us  do  justice  to  the  trust  reposed  in  us 
by  this  unhappy  Queen.  1  think  my  Lord  of  Murray  will  himself  own  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  faithful  page  to  defend  his  lady  against  intrusion  on  her 
privacy. 

Accordingly,  he  stepped  to  the  little  vestibule,  made  fast,  with  l«6k  and 
bar,  the  door  which  opened  from  thence  to  the  large  stair-caae,  and  then 
sate  himself  down  to  attend  the  result.  Ha  had  not  long  to  wait— a  rude 
and  strong  hand  first  essayed  to  lift  the  latch,  then  pushed  and  shook  the 
door  with  violeitce,  and  when  it  resisted  his  attempt  to  open  it,  exclaimed, 
^  Undo  the  door  there,  you  within  !' 

^  Why,  and  at  whose  command,'  toid  the  page,  <  am  I  to  undo  the  door 
of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  ?^ 

Another  vain  attempt,  which  made  hinge  and  boltsjingfe,  showed  that 
the  impatient  applicant  without  would  ivillingly  have  entered  without  re- 
garding  his  challenge ;  but  at  length  an  answer  was  returned. 

^  Undo  the  door,  on  your  peril — the  Lord  Lindesay  comes  to  speak 
with  the  Lady  Mary  of  Scotland.' 

<  The  Lord  Lindesay,  as  a  Scottbh  noble/  answered  the  page,  *  must 
await  his  Sovereign's  leisure.' 

An  earnest  altercation  ensued  amongst  those  without,  in  which  Roland 
distinguished  the  remarkably  harsh  voice  of  Lindesay,  in  reply  to  Sir  Ro> 
bcirt  Melville,  who  appeared  to  have  been  usuig  some  soothii^  language^— > 
<  No !  no  !  no  !  I  tell  thee  no  1  1  will  place  a  petard  against  tl^  door, 
rather  than  be  baulked  by  a  profligate  woman,  and  beard«i  by  an  insolent 
foot-boy.' 

^  Yet,  at  least,'  said  Melville,  ^  let  me  try  fair  means  in  the  first  instance. 
Violence  to  a  lady  would  stain  your  scutcheon  for  ever.  Or  await  till  my 
Lord  Ruthven  comes.' 

<  1  will  wait  no  longer,  said  Lindesay ;  Mt  is  high  time  the  businflss  were 
done,  and  we  on  our  return  to  the  Council.  But  thou  mayest  try  thy  fair 
play,  as  thou  callest  it,  while  I  cause  my  train  to  prepare  the  petatd.  1 
came  hither  provided  with  as  good  gunpowder  as  blew  up  the  Kiik  of 
Field.' 

^  For  God's  sake  be  patient,'  said  Melville;  and,  approaching  the  door, 
he  said,  as  speaking  to  those  within,  ^  Let  the  Queen  know  that  I,  her 
faithful  servant,  Robert  Melville,  do  entreat  her,  for  her  own  aake,  and  to 
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prevent  wone  coiMeqaenee,  that  she  will  undo  the  door,  and  admit  Lord 
Lindesay,  who  brings  a  mission  from  the  Council  of  State. 

'  I  will  do  your  errand  to  the  Queen/  said  the  page^  ^  and  report  to  you 
her  answer.^ 

He  went  to  the  door  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  tapping  against  it  gently,  it 
was  opened  by  the  elder  lady,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  errand,  and 
returned  with  directions  from  the  Queen  to  admit  Sir  Robert  Melville  and 
Lord  Lindesay.  Roland  Graeme  returned  to  the  vestibule,  and  opened  the 
door  accordingly,  into  which  the  Lord  Lindesay  strode,  with  the  air  of  a 
•soldier  who  has  fought  his  way  into  a  conquered  fortress ;  while  Melville, 
deeply  dejected,  followed  him  more  slowly. 

^  I  draw  yon  to  witness,  and  to  record,'  said  the  page  to  this  last,  ^  that 
save  for  the  especial  commands  of  the  Queen,  I  would  have  made  good  the 
^otrance^  with  my  best  strength,  and  my  best  blood,  against  all  Scotland.' 

^  Be  silent,  young  man,'  said  Melville,  in  a  tone  of  grave  rebuke  ;  <  add 
not  brands  to  iire-^this  is  no  time  to  nmke  a  flourish  of  thy  boyish  chiv- 
alry.' 

^  She  has  not  appeared  even  yet,'  said  Lindesay,  who  had  now  reached 
(ho  midst  of  the  parlour  or  audience  room  ;  <  how  call  you  this  trifling  ?' 

*  Patience,  my  Lord,'  replied  Sir  Robert,  ^  time  presses  not-— and  Lord 
Rutbven  hath  not  as  yet  descended.' 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  inner  apartment  opened,  and  Queen  Ma- 
ry presented  herself,  advancing  with  an  air  of  peculiar  grace  and  majesty, 
and  seeming  totally  nnruffled,  either  by  the  visit,  or  by  the  rude  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  enforced.  Her  dress  was  a  robe  of  black  velvet ;  a  small 
ruii^,  open  in  front,  gave  a  full  view  of  her  beautifully  formed  chin  and  neck, 
but  veiled  the  bosom.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  small  cap  of  lace  ;  and  a 
transparent  white  veil  hung  from  her  shoulders  over  the  long  black  robe,  in 
liirgc  loose  folds,  so  that  it  could  be  drawn  at  pleasure  over  the  face  and 
perM)n.  She  wore  a  cross  of  gold  around  her  neck,  and  had  her  rosary  of 
gold  and  ebony  hanging  from  her  girdle.  She  was  closely  followed  by  her . 
t^'o  ladies,  who  remained  standing  behind  her  during  the  conference.  £ven 
Locd  Lindesay,  though  the  rudest  noble  of  that  rude  age,  was  surprised  in- 
to something  like  respect,  by  the  unconcerned  and  majestic  niien  of  her 
whom  be  had  expected  to  find  frantic  with  impotent  passion,  or  dissolved 
in  useless  and  vain  sorrow,  or  overwhelmed  with  the  fears  likely  in  such  a 
situation  to  assail  fallen  royalty* 

^  We  fear  we  have  detained  you,  ray  Lor^.  of  Lindesay,'  said  the  Queen. 
vhjle  she  courtsied  with  dignity  io  answ^  to  his  reluctant  obeisance  ;  *  but 
a  female  does  not  willingly  receive  her  visitors  without  some  minutes  spent 
at  the  toileu^.    Men,  my  Lord,  are  less  dependent  cm  such  ceremonies.' 

Lord  Lindesay,  casting  his  eye  down  on  his  travel-stained  and  disorder- 
ed dress,  muttered  something  of  a  hasty  journey,  and  the  Queen  paid  her 
greeting'to  Sir  Robert  Melville  with  courtesy,  and  even,  as  itscemed,  with 
kindness.  There  was  then  a  dead  pause,  during  which  Lindesay  looked 
towards  the  door,  as  if  expecting  with  imfmtience  the  colleague  df  their  em- 
bassy. The  Queen  alone  was  entirely  unembarrassed ;  and,  as  tf  to  break 
rhe  silence,  she  addressed  Locd  Lindesay,  with  a  glance  at  the  large  and 
curolvous  swoord  which  he  wote,  as  already  mentiooedy  hanging  from  his 
t)eck. 

^  You  have  there  a  trusty  and  a  waghty  travetting  companion,  my  lord. 
1  trust  you  expect  to  meet  with  no  enemy  here,  against  whom  such  formid* 
^1<*  weapoft  could  be  necessary  ?  it  i%  methlnks,  somewhat  a  singular  ^vh 
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nament  for  a  court,  though  I  am,  as  I  well  need  to  be,  too  much  uf  a  Stma$ 
to  fear  a  sword.' 

Mt  is  not  the  first  time,  madam,'  replied  Lindesay,  bringing  round  the 
weapmi  so  as  to  rest  its  point  on  the  ground,  and  leaning  one  hand  on  the 
huge  cross-handle,  <  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  ^is  weapon  has  intruded  it- 
self into  the  presence  of  the  house  of  Stuart.' 

^  Possibly,  my  Lord,'  replied  the  Queen,  ^  it  may  have  done  service  to 
my  ancestors — Your  ancestors  were  men  of  loyalty.' 

^  Ay,  madam,'  replied  he,  ^  service  it  hath  done ;  but  such  as  kings  love 
neither  to  acknowledge  nor  to  reward.  It  was  the  service  which  the  knife 
renders  to  the  tree  when  trimming  it  to  the  quick,  and  depriving  it  of  the 
superfluous  growth  of  rank  and  unfruitful  suckers,  which  rob  it  of  nourish- 
ment. 

^  You  talk  riddles,  my  Lord,'  said  Mary  ;  <  I  will  hope  the  explanation 
carries  nothing  insulting  with  it.' 

'  You  shall  judge,  madam,'  answered  Lindesay.  ^Witb  this  good  sword 
was  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  girded  on  the  memorable  day  when 
he  acquired  the  name  of  Bell-the-Cat,  for  dragging  from  the  presence  of 
your  great-grandfather,  the  third  James  of  the  race,  a  crew  of  minions,  flat- 
terers, and  favourites,  whom  he  hanged  over  the  bridge  of  Lauder,  as  a 
warning  to  such  reptiles  how  they  approach  a  Scottish  throne.  With  this 
same  weapon,  the  same  inflexible  champion  of  Scottish  honour  and  nobili- 
ty slew  at  one  blow  Spens  of  Kilspindie,  a  courtier  of  your  grandfatlier 
James  the  Fourth,  who  had  dared  to  speak  Ughtly  of  lum  in  the  ro\-ai 
presence.  They  fought  near  the  brook  of  Fala  ;  and  Beli-the-Cat,  with 
this  blade,  sheared  through  the  thigh  of  his  opponent,  and  lopped  the  hmb 
as  easily  as  a  shepherd's  boy  slices  a  twig  from  sapling.' 

'My  Lord,'  replied  the  Queen,  reddening,  'my  nerves  are  too  good  to 
be  alarmed  even  when  by  this  terrible  history — May  I  ask  how  a  blade  so 
illustrious  passed  from  the  House  of  Douglas  to  that  of  Lindesay  ? — Me- 
thinks  it  should  have  been  preserved,  as  a  consecrated  relic,  by  a  family 
who  have  held  all  that  could  do  against  their  king  to  be  done  in  favour  of 
their  country.' 

'  ^iay,  madam,'  said  Mellville,  anxiously  interfering,  <  ask  not  that  ques- 
tion of  Lord  Lindesay — ^And  you,  my  Lord,  for  shame — ^for  decency — for- 
bear to  reply  to  it.' 

<  It  is  time  that  thb  lady  should  hear  the  truth,'  replied  Lindesay. 

'  And  be  assured  that  she  wj^ll  be  moved  to  anger  by  none  that  you  can 
tell  her,  my  Lord.  There  are  cases  in  which  just  scorn  has  always  the 
mastery  over  just  anger.' 

<  Then  know,'  said  Lindesay,'  that  upon  the  field  of  Carberry-Hl!l,  when 
that  false  and  infamous  traitor  and  murthcrer,  James,  sometime  Earl  of 
Both  well,  and  nick -named  Duke  of  Orkney,  oflered  to  do  personal  battle 
with  any  of  the  associated  nobles  who  came  to  drag  him  to  justice,  I  ac- 
cepted his  challenge,  and  was  by  the  noble  Earl  of  Morton  gifted  with  this 
good  sword,  that  I  might  therewith  fight  it  out — Ah  !  so  hdp  me  Heaven, 
had  his  presumptimi  been  one  grain  more,  or  his  cowardice  one  grain  less, 
I  should  have  done  such  work  with  this  good  steel  on  his  traitorous  corpse, 
that  the  hounds  and  carrion-crows  should  have  foimd  their  morsels  daintily 
carved  to  their  use !' 

The  Queen's  courage  well  nigh  gave  way  to  the  mention  of  Both  well's 
name-— a  name  connected  with  such  a  train  of  guilt,  shame,  and  disaster. 
But  the  prolonged  boast  of  Lindesay  gave  her  time  to  rally  herself,  and  to 
answer,  with  an  appearance  of  cold  contempt—^  it  is  easy  to  slay  on  ene- 
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my  who  enters  not  the  lists.  But  bad  Mary  Stuart  inherited  her  father's 
sirord  as  well  as  his  sceptre,  the  boldest  of  her  rebels  should  not  upon  that 
4ay  have  complained  that  they  had  no  one  to  cope  withal.  Your  lordship 
will  forgive  me  if  I  abridge  this  conference.  A  brief  description  of  a 
bloody  fight  is  long  enough  to  satisfy  a  lady's  curiosity ;  and  unless  my 
lord  of  Lindesay  has  something  more  important  to  tell  us  than  of  the  deeds 
which  old  Bell-the-Cat  achieved,  and  how  he  would  himself  have  emulated 
thvm,  had  time  and  tide  permitted,  we  will  retire  to  our  private  apartment, 
and  yoo,  Fleming,  shall  finish  reading  to  us  yonder  little  treatise  Des  Rho- 
doniantades  Espagnolles.' 

*  Tarry,  madam,'  said  Lindesay,  his  complexion  reddening  in  his  turn  ; 
'  J  know  your  quick  wit  too  well  of  old  to  have  sought  an  interview  that 
you  might  sharpen  its  edge  at  the  expence  of  my  honour.  Lord  Ruthven 
and  myself  whh  Sii  Robert  Mellvile  as  a  concurrent,  come  to  your  Grace 
on  the  part  of  the  Secret  Council,  to  tender  to  you  what  much  concerns  the 
safety  of  your  own  life  and  the  welfare  of  the  State.' 

<  The  Secret  Council  ?'  said  the  Queen ;  <  by  what  powers  can  It  sub- 
sist or  act,  while  I,  from  whom  it  holds  its  character,  am  here  detained  un- 
der unjust  restraint  ?  But  it  matters  not — what  concerns  the  welfare  of 
Scotland  shall  be  acceptable  to  Mary  Stuart,  come  from  whatsoever  quar- 
ter it  will — and  for  what  concerns  her  own  life,  she  has  lived  long  enough 
to  be  weary  of  it,  even  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Where  is  your  coUeaguei 
my  Lord — why  tarries  he  ?' 

<  He  conies,  madam,'  said  Melville;  and  Lord  Ruthven  entered  at  the 
instant,  holding  in  his  UHid  a  packet.  As  the  Queen  returned  his  salutation, 
she  became  deadly  palcf,  but  instantly  recovered  herself  by  dint  of  strong 
and  sudden  resolution,  just  as  the  noble,  whose  appearance  seemed  to  ex- 
cite such  emotions  in  her  bosom,  entered  the  apartment  in  company  with 
George  Douglas,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Knight  of  Lochleven,  who,  during 
the  absence  of  his  father  and  brethren,  acted  as  seneschal  of  the  castle,  un- 
dkr  the  direction  of  the  elder  Lady  Lochleven,  his  father's  mother. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

r 

I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head, 
Aad  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  mj  band ; 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm, 
With  mine  owd  hand  I  give  away  my  crown, 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state. 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  oaths. 

miCHARD  II. 

LoKD  Ruthven  had  the  look  and  bearing  which  became  a  soldier  and  a 
statesman  ;  and  th^  martial  cast  of  his  form  and  features  procured  him  the 
popuUtr  epithet  of  Cvreysteil,  by  which  he  was  distingubhed  by  his  intiioateS| 
after  the  hero  of  a  metrical  romance  then  generally  known.  His  dress, 
which  was  a  bulT-coat  embroidered,  had  a  half-milijLary  character,  but  ex- 
hibited nothing  of  the  sordid  negligence  which  distinguished  that  of  Lindesay. 
But  the  son  of  an  ill-fated  sire,  and  the  father  of  a  yet  more  unfortunate  fa- 
nuly,  boie  in  his  look  that  cast  oi  inauspicious  melancholy^  by  which  the 
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physiognomists  of  thai  time  pretended  to  distinguish  those  who  were  pi*tf» 

destined  to  a  violent  and  unhappy  death. 

The  terror  which  the  presence  of  this  nobleman  impressed  on  the  Queen's 
mind,  arose  from  the  active  share  he  had  borne  in  the  slaughter  of  David 
Rizzio ;  his  father  having  presided  at  the  perpetration  of  that  abominable 
crime^  ahhougb  so  weak  from  long  and  wasting  illness^  that  he  couM  not  en- 
dure the  weight  of  his  armour,  having  arisen  from  a  sick*bed  to  commit  a 
murther  in  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign.  On  that  occasion,  his  son  also 
had  attende'd,  and  taken  an  active  part.  It  was  little  to  be  %vondered  at, 
that  the  Queen,  considering  her  condition  when  such  a  deed  of  horror  was 
acted  in  her  presence,  should  retain  an  instinctive  terror  for  the  principal 
actors  in  the  murther.  She  returned,  however,  with  grace,  the  salutations 
of  Lord  Ruthven,  and  extended  her  hand  to  George  Douglas,  who  kneeled, 
and  kissed  it  with  respect ;  the  first  mark  of  a  subject's  homage  which  Ko- 
lahd  Graeme  had  seen  any  of  them  render  to  the  captive  Sovereign,  She 
returned  his  greeting  in  silence,  and  there  was  a  brief  pause,  during  which 
the  steward  of  the  castle,  a  man  of  a  sad  brow  and  a  severe  eye,  placed,  un- 
der George  Douglas's  directions, a  table  and  «ritin(>:  materials;  and  the 
pai^c,  obedient  to  his  mistress's  dumb  signal,  advanced  a  large  chair  to  the 
side  on  which  the  Queen  stood,  the  table  thus  forming  a  sort  of  bar,  which 
divided  the  Queen  and  her  personal  followers  from  her  unwelcome  visitors. 
The  steward  then  withdrew,  after  a  low  reverence.  When  be  had  closed 
the  door  behind  him,  the  Queen  broke  silence — ^  With  your  favour,  my 
lords,  I  will  sit~my  walks  are  not  indeed  extensive  enough  at  present  to  fa- 
tigue roe  great!/,  yet  I  find  repose  something  more  iMpessary  than  usual.' 

She  sate  down  accordingly,  and  shading  her  cheek  witli  her  beautiful 
hand,  looked  keenly  and  impressively  at  each  of  the  nobles  in  turn.  Mary 
Fleming  applied  her  kerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  Catherine  Seyton  and  Ro- 
land Grcenie  exchanged  a  glance,  which  showed  that  both  were  too  deeply 
engrossed  with  sentiments  of  interest  and  commiseration  for  their  royal 
mistress,  to  think  of  any  thing  which  regarded  themselves. 

*  I  wait  your  business,  my  Lords,'  said  the  Queen,  after  she  had  been 
seated  for  about  a  minute  without  a  word  being  spoken, — ^  I  wait  your  mes- 
sage from  those  you  call  the  Secret  Council.  I  trust  it  is  a  petition  of  par- 
don, and  a  desire  that  I  will  resume  my  rightful  throne,  without  using  with 
due  ^;overity  my  right  of  punishing  those  who  have  dispossessed  me  of  it.' 

'  .^(  idam,'  replied  Ruthven,  '  it  is  painful  for  us  to  speak  harsh  troths  to 
a  I }  uicess  who  has  long  ruled  us*  liut  we  come  to  offer,  not  to  implore 
pnraon.  In  a  word,  madam,  we  have  to  propose  ta  you.  on  the  part  of  the 
Secret  Council,  that  you  sign  these  deeds,  which  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  pacification  of  the  State,  the  advancement  of  God's  word,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  your  own  fiiuire  life.' 

^  Am  I  expected  to  take  these  fair  words  on  trust,  my  Lord  ?  or  may 
I  hear  the  contents  of  these  reconciling  papers,  ere  I  am  asked  to  sign 
them  ?' 

<  Unquestionably,  madam ;  it  is  our  purpose  and  wish,  you  should  read 
what  you  are  lequired  to  sign,'  replied  Kuthven. 

^  Required  ?'  replied  the  Queen,  with  some  emphasis;  ^  but  the.phrase 
suits  well  the  matter — Read,  my  Lord.' 

The  Lord  Ruthven  proceeded  to  read  a  formal  instrument,  running  in 
the  Queen's  name,  and  setting  forth  that  she  had  been  called  at  an  early  age 
to  the  administration  of  the  crown  and  realm  of  Scotland,  and  had  toiled 
diligently  iheitii^  itutii  >he  wan  in  body  and  spirit  so  wearied  out  and  dis- 
gusted, that  siie  was  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  travail  and  pain  ol 
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State  affiiifi ;  and  that  since  God  blessed  ber  with  a  fair  and  hopeful  soiii 
she  was  desirous  to  enasure  to  him,  even  while  she  yet  lived,  his  succession 
to  the  crown,  which  was  his  by  right  of  hereditary  descent.  '  Wherefore,' 
the  instrument  proceeded,  <  we,  of  the  motherly  affection  We  bear  to  our 
said  son,  have  renounced  and  demitted,  and  by  these  our  letters  of  free  good 
will,  renounce  and  demit  the  Crown,  government,  and  guiding  of  the  realm 
ot'  Scotland,  in  favour  of  our  said  son,  that  he  may  succeed  to  us  as  native 
prince  thereof,  as  much  as  if  we  had  been  removed  by  decease,  and  not  by 
our  own  proper  act.  And  that  this  demission  of  our  royal  authority  niay 
buve  the  more  full  and  solemn  effect,  and  none  pretend  ignorance,  we  give, 
^rant,  and  coi^mit,  foU  and  free  and  plain  power  to  our  trusty  cousins^ 
Lord  Lindesay  of  the  Byres,  and  William  Lord  Ruthven,  to  appear  in  our 
name  before  as  many  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  burgesses,  as  may  be  as- 
sembled at  Stirling,  and  there,  in  our  name  and  behalf,  publicly,  and  in 
their  presence,  to  renounce  the  Crown,  guidance,  and  government  of  this 
our  kingdom  of  Scotland/ 

The  Queen  here  broke  in,  with  an  air  of  extreme  surprise.  <  How  is  this, 
my  Lords  ?'  she  said,  <  Are  my  ears  turned  rebels,  that  they  deceive  me 
vith  sounds  so  extraordinary  ? — And  yet  it  is  no  wonder  that,  having  con- 
versed so  long  with  rebellion,  they  should  now  force  its  language  upon  my* 
anderstanding.  Say  I  an  mistaken,  my  Lords— «ay,  for  the  hon<^r  of 
yourselves  and  the  Scottisn  nobility,  my  right  trusty  cousins  of  Lindesay 
and  Ruthven,  two  barons  of  warlike  fame  and  ancient  line,  have  not  sought 
the  prison-bouse  of  their  kind  mistress  for'such  a  purpose  as  these  words 
seem  to  imply.  Say,  for  the  sake  of  honour  and  loyalty,  that  m}*-  ears  have 
deceived  rae.^ 

*  No,  madam,'  said  Ruthven  gravely,  *  your  ears  do  not  deceive  you — 
they  deceived  you  when  they  were  closed  against  the  preachers  of  the  evan* 
gele,  and  the  honest  advice  of  your  faithful  subjects ;  and  when  they  were 
ever  open  to  flattery  of  pick-thanks  and  traitors,  foreign  cubiculars  and  do- 
mestic minions.  The  land  may  no  longer  brook  the  rule  of  one  who  can- 
not rule  herself;  wherefore,  I  pray  you  lo  comply  with  the  last  remaining 
wish  of  your  subjects  and  counsellors,  and  spare  yourself  and  us  the  further 
agitadon  of  matter  so  painful.' 

'  And  is  this  ail  my  loving  subjects  require  of  me,  my  Lord  ?^  said  Mary,. 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony.  ^  Do  they  really  ^tint  themselves  to  the  easy  boon 
that  1  should  yield  op  the  crown,  which  is  mine  by  birth-right,  to  an  infant,^ 
vhich  is  scarcely  more  than  a  year  old — fling  down  my  sceptre,  and  take 
ops  distafi* — O  no !  it  is  too  little  for  them  to  ask — That  other  roll  of  parch- 
m«ot  contain*  something  harder  to  be  complied  with,  and  which  may  more 
iughly  tax  my  readiness  to  comply  with  the  petitions  of  my  lieges.' 

^  ibis  parchment,' answered  Ruthven,  in  the  same  tone  of  inflexible  gra- 
vity, and  unfolding  the  instrument  as  he  spoke,  ^  is  one  by  which  your 
Orace  consltlutes  your  nearest  in  blood,  and  the  most  honourable  and  trust- 
worthy of  your  subjects,  James,  Earl  of  Murray,  Regent  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  King.  He  already  holds  the  appointment 
frooi  the  Secret  Council.' 

The  Queen  gave  a  sort  of  shriek,  ^nd  clapping  her  hands  together,  ex- 
claimed, *  Comes  the  arrow  out  of  his  quiver  F— out  of  my  brother's  bow  ? 
Alas  I  1  looked  for  his  return  from  France  as  my  sole,  at  least  my  readiest 
chance  of  deliverance.  And  yet,  when  I  heard  that  he  had  assumed  the 
government,  I  guessed  he  would  shame  to  wield  it  in  my  name.' 

'  i  must  pray  tour  answer,  madam,' said  Lord  Ruthven,  ^  to  tbo  demand 
of  the  Council.' . 
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*  The  demand  of  the  Council !'  said  the  Queen ;  '  say  rather  tlic  demand 
of  a  set  of  robbers,  inpatient  to  divide  the  spoil  they  have  seised.  To 
such  a  demand,  and  sent  by  the  mouth  of  a  traitor,  whose  scalp,  but  for  my 
womanish  mercy,  should  long  since  have  stood  on  the  city  gates^  Mary  of 
Scotland  has  no  answer.' 

*  1  trust,  madam,'  said  Lord  Ruthven,  *  my  being  unacceptable  to  your 
presence  will  not  add  to  your  obduracy  of  resolution.  It  may  become  you 
to  remember  that  the  death  of  the  minion  Rlzzio  cost  the  house  of  Ruthven 
its  head  and  leader.  My  father,  more  worthy  than  a  whole  province  o( 
such  vile  sycophants,  died  in  exile,  and  broken-hearted.' 

The  Queen  clasped  her  hands  on  her  face,  and  restini^  her  arms  on  the 
table,  stooped  down  her  head,  and  wept  so  bitterly,  that  the  tears  were  seen 
to  find  their  way  in  streams  between  the  white  and  slender  fingers  with 
which  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  them. 

*  My  Lords,'  said  Sir  Robert  Melville,  *  this  is  too  much  rigour.  Under 
your  lordship's  favour,  we  came  hither,  not  to  revive  old  griefs,  but  to  find 
the  mode  of  avoiding  new  ones.' 

*  Sir  Robert  Melville,'  said  Ruthven,  *  we  best  know  for  what  purpose  we 
were  delegated  hither,  and  wherefore  you  were  somewhat  unnecessarily  sent 

^o  attend  us.' 

^  Nay,  by  my  hand,'  said  Lord  Lindesay,  ^I  know  not  why  we  were 
cumbered  with  the  good  knight,  unless  he  comes  in  place  of  the  lump  of 
sugar  which  poihicars  put  into  their  wholesome  but  bitter  medicaments,  to 
please  a  froward  child — a  needless  labour,  methinks,  where  men  have  the 
means  to  make  them  swallow  the  physic  otherwise.' 

*  Nay,  my  Lords,'  said  Melville,  *  ye  best  know  your  own  secret  instruc- 
tions. I  conceive  I  shall  best  obey  mine  in  striving  to  mediate  between  her 
grace  and  you.' 

<  Be  silent.  Sir  Robert  Melville,'  said  the  Queen,  arising,  and  her  face 
still  glowing  with  agitation  as  she  spoke.  *  My  k^erchief,  Fleming — f  shame 
that  traitors  should  have  power  to  move  me  thuai^Tell  me,  proud  Lords,' 
she  added,  wiping  away  the  tears  as  she  spoke,  '  by  what  earthly  %varrant 
can  leige  subjects  pretend  to  challenge  the  rights  of  an  annointed  Sovereign — 
to  throw  ofir  the  allegiance  they  have  vowed,  and  to  take  away  the  crown 
from  the  head  on  which  divine  warrant  hath  placed  it  ?' 

*  Madam,'  said  Ruthven,  *  I  will  deal  plainly  with  you.  Your  reign, 
from  the  dismal  field  of  Pinkie-cleuch,  when  you  were  a  babe  in  the  cradle, 
till  now,  that  ye  stand  a  grown  (fame  before  us,  hath  been  such  a  tragedy  of 
losses,  disasters,  civil  dissensions,  and  foreign  wars,  that  the  like  is  not  to 
be  found  in  our  chronicles.  The  French  and  English  have,  of  one  consent, 
made  Scotland  the  battle-field  on  which  to  fight  out  their  own  ancient  quar-  * 
rel.  For  ourselves,  every  man's  hand  hath  been  against  his  brother,  nor 
hath  a  year  passed  over  without  rebellion  and  slaughter,  exile  of  nobles,  and 
oppressing  of  the  commons.  We  may  endure  it  no  longer,  and,  therefore, 
as  a  prince,  to  whom  God  hath  refused  the  gift  of  hearkenmg  to  wise  coun- 
seK  and  on  whose  dealings  and  projects  uo  blessing  hath  ever  i:  -scended, 
v>'o  firay  >ou  to  give  way  to  other  rule  and  governance  "t  j  •»  1?  nd,  that  a 
renhirint  may  yet  be  saved  to  this  distracted  realm.' 

*  My  Lord,'  said  Mary,  *  it  seems  to  me  that  you  fli''?.  on  mv  unhappy 
and  devoted  head  those  evils,  which,  with  far  more  justit  • ,  I  raa\  impute  to 
your  OH  n  turbulent,  wild,  and  untameable  dispositions—  hip  fram  c  violence 
with  vihich  you,  ihe  Magnates  of  Scotland,  enter  into  ferrt.^  ulih  each  other, 
sticking  at  no  cruelty  to  gratify  your  wrath,  taking  de»  e^enge  for  the 
slightest  offences^  and  setting  at  defiance  those  wise  laws  }^  *.ch  your  ances- 
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tors  made  for  staunchiai^  of  sui^h  cruelty,  rebelling  against  the  lawful  author* 
ity,  and  bearing  yourselves  as  if  there  were  no  king  in  the  land ;  or  rather 
as  if  each  were  king  in  his  own  premises.  And  now  you  throw  the  blame 
00  me^on  me,  whose  life  has  been  embittered — whose  sleep  has  been  bro- 
ken— whose  happiness  has  been  wrecked  by  your  dissensions.  Have  I  not 
myself  been  obliged  to  traverse  wilds  and  mountains,  at  the  head  of  a  few 
faithful  followers,  to  maintain  peace  and  to  put  down  oppression  ?  Have  I 
not  worn  harness  on  my  person,  and  carried  pistols  at  my  saddle ;  fain  to 
lay  aside  the  softness  of  a  woman,  and  the  dignity  of  a  Queen,  that  I  might 
show  an  example  to  my  followers  ?' 

^  \Vt'  grant,  madam,'  said  Lindesay,  rudely,  ^  that  the  affrays  occasioned 
by  your  mis-government,  may  sometimes  have  startled  you  in  the  midst  of  a 
masque  or  gaJliard  ;  or  it  may  be  that  such  may  have  interrupted  the  idola- 
try of  the  mass,  or  the  Jesuitical  counsels  of  some  French  ambassador.  But 
the  longest  and  severest  journey  which  your  Grace  has  taken  in  my  memo- 
ry, was  from  Hawick  to  Hermitage  Castle ;  and  whether  it  was  for  the 
weal  of  the  State,  or  for  your  own  honour,  rests  with  your  Grace's  con- 
science.' 

The  Queen  turned  to  him  with  inexpressible  sweetness  of  tone  and  man- 
oer,  and  that  engaging  look  which  heaven  had  assigned  her,  as  if  to  show 
thatthechoisestartstfl^win  men's  affections  may  be  given  in  vain.  ^  Lindesay/ 
she  said,  ^you  spoke  not  tome  in  this  stem  tone,  and  with  such  scurril  taunt, 
yon  fair  suoamer  evening,  when  you  and  I  shot  at  the  butts  against  the  Earl 
of  Mar  and  Mary  Livingstone,  and  won  of  them  the  evening's  collation,  in 
the  privy  garden  of  Saint  Andrews.  The  Master  of  Lindesay  was  then  my 
inend^  and  vowed  to  be  my  soldier.  How  I  have  offended  the  Lord  of 
Lindesay  I  know  not,  unless  honours  have  changed  manners.' 

Hard-hearted  as  he  was,  Lindesay  seemed  struck  with  this  unexpected 
appeal,  but  almost  instantly  replied,  <  Madam,  it  is  well  known  that  your 
Grace  could  in  those  days  make  fools  of  whomsoever  approached  you. — ^I 
pretend  not  to  have  been- wiser  than  others.  But  gayer  men  and  better 
courtiers  soon  jostled  aside  my  rude  homage,  and  I  think  your  Grace 
cannot  but  remember  times,  when  my  awkward  attempts  to  take  the  manners 
that  pleased  you,  were  the  sport  of  the  court-popinjays,  the  Maries  and  the 
French-women.' 

'My  Lord,  I  grieve  if  I  have  offended  you  through  idle  gaiety,'  said  the 
Queen ;  <  and  can  but  say  it  was  most  unwittingly  done.  You  are  fully  re- 
veoged  ;  for  through  gaiety,'  she  said  with  a  sigh,  '  will  I  never  offend  any 
one  more.' 

<  Our  tiflie  is  wasting,  madam,'  said  Lord  Ruthven  ;  ^  I  must  pray  your 
decision  on  thb  weighty  matter  which  I  have  submitted  to  you.' 

'  What,  my  Lord,'  said  the  Queen,  <  upon  the  instant  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's time  to  deliberate— can  the  Council,  as  they  term  themselves,  expect 
this  of  me  ?' 

'  Madam,  replied  Ruthven,  '  the  Council  hold  the  opinion,  that  since  the 
fatal  term  which  passed  betwixt  the  night  of  King  Henry's  murder  and  the 
day  of  Carberry-hilT,  your  grace  should  have  held  you  prepared  for  the 
measure  now  proposed,  as  the  easiest  escape  from  your  numerous  dangers 
and  difficulties*' 

'  Great  God  !'  exclaimed  the  Queen  ;  <  and  is  it  as  a  boon  that  you  pro- 
pose to  me,  what  every  Christian  king  ought  to  regard  as  a  loss  of  honour 
equal  to  the  loss  of  life  ? — You  take  from  me  ray  crown,  my  power,  my 
subjects,  my  wealth,  my  state.  What  in  the  name  of  every  saint,  can  you 
^ffer,  or  do  you  otter^  in  requital  of  my  compliance  !' 
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'  We  giveyoupai'doDy'  answered  RuthveD,  sternly—^  we  give  ytm  flpoee 
and  means  to  spend  your  remaining  life  in  penitence  and  seclosion-— we  give 
you  time  to  make  your  peace  with  Heaven,  and  to  receive  tlie  pure  Oospd^ 
which  you  have  ever  rejected  and  persecuted.' 

The  Queen  turned  pale  at  the  menace  which  this  speech,  as  well  as  the 
rough  and  indexible  tones  of  the  speaker,  seemed  distinctly  to  infer — *  And 
if  I  do  not  comply  with  your  request  so  fiercely  urged,  my  Lord,  what  then 
follows  ?' 

She  said  this  in  a  voice  in  which  female  and  natural  fear  was  contending 
with  the  feelings  of  insuited.dignity. — There  was  a  pauso^as  if  no  one  cared 
to  return  to  the  question  a  distinct  answer.  At  length  Ruthven  spoke : 
<  There  is  little  need  to  tell  to  your  Grace,  who  are  well  read  both  in  tho 
laws  and  in  the  chronicles  of  the  realm,  that  murder  and  adultery  are  crimes 
for  which  ere  now  queens  themselves  have  suffered  death.' 

'  And  where,  my  Lord,  or  how,  found  you  an  accusation  so  horrible^ 
against  her  who  stancis  before  you  ?'  said  Queen  Mary.  <  The  foul  and 
odious  calumnies  which  have  poisoned  the  general  mind  of  Sootkncl,  and 
placed  me  a  helpless  prisoner  in  yotu:  hands,  are  surely  no  proofs  of  guilt.' 

'  We  need  look  for  no  further  proof,  than  the  shameless  marriage  betwixt 
the  widow  of  the  murdered  and  the  leader  of  the  band  of  murderers  !  Th?v 
that  joined  hands  in  the  fated  month  of  May,  had  already  united  hearts  and 
counsel  in  the  deed  which  preceded  that  marrii^  but  a  few  brief 
weeks.' 

^  My  lord,  my  lord  !'  said  the  Queen,  eagerly,  <  remember  well  there  were 
more  consents  than  mine  went  to  that  fatul  union,  that  most  unhappy  act  of  a 
most  unhappy  life.  Theevil  steps  adopted  by  sovereigns,  are  <iften  the  sugges- 
tion of  bad  counsellors ;  but  these  counsellors  are  worse  than  fiends,  who  tempt 
and  betray,  if  they  themselves  are  the  first  who  call  their  unfortunate  princes 
to  answer  for  the  consequences  of  their  own  advioe.^Heard  ye  never  of  a 
t>ond  by  the  nobles,  my  lords,  recommending  that  ill-fated  union  to  the  ill- 
fated  Mary  ?  Methinks,  were  it  carefully  examined,  w  e  should  see  that 
the  names  of  Norton,  and  of  Lindesay  and  of  Ruthven,  may  be  found  in  that 
bond,  which  pressed  me  to  marry  that  unhappy  man.— Ah  !  stout  and  loyal 
Lord  Herries,  who  never  knew  guile  or  dishonour,  you  bent  your  noble 
knee  to  me  in  vaiu,  to  warn  me  of  my  danger,  and  wert  yet  the  first  to  clraw 
thy  good  sword  in  my  cause  when  I  suffered  for  neglecting  thy  counsel  I 
Faithful  lAight  and  true  noble,  what  a  difference  betwixt  thee  and  those 
counsellors  of  evil,  who  now  threaten  my  life  for  having  fallen  into  the  snares 
tbey  spread  for  me  !' 

^  Madam,'  said  Ruthven,  ^  we  know  that  you  are  an  orator ;  and  perhaps 
for  that  reason  the  Council  has  sent  hither  men,  whose  converse  hath  been 
more  with  the  wars  than  with  the  language  of  the  schools  or  the  cabals  of 
state.  We  hut  desire  to  luiow  if,  on  assurance  of  life  and  honour,  ye  will 
demit  the  rule  of  this  kingdom  of  Scotland  ?' 

<  And  what  warrant  have  I,'  said  the  Queen,  ^  that  ye  will  keep  treaty 
with  me,  if  I  should  barter  my  kingly  estate  for  seclusion,  and  leave  to  weep 
in  secret  ?' 

'  Our  honour  and  our  word,  madam,'  answered  Ruthven. 

'  They  are  too  slight  and  unsolid  pledges,  my  Lord,'  said  the  Queen  ; 
^  add  at  least  a  handful  of  thistle-down  to  give  them  weight  in  the  balance.' 

^  Away,  Ruthven,'  said  Lindesay ;  <  she  was  ever  deaf  to  counsel^  save 
of  slaves  and  sycophants ;  let  her  remain  by  her  reteal,  and  abide  by  it.' 

<  Stay«  my  Loui,  said  Sir  Robert  Melville,  *  or  rather  permit  me  to  have 
but  a  few  minutes  private  audience  with  her  Grace.    If  my  presence  witl. 
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yoQ  eoold  avail  aught,  it  must  be  as  a  mediator— -do  not,  I  conjure  you, 
leave  the  casUe  or  break  ofTtfae  conference,  nntil  I  bring  you  word  how  her 
Grace  shall  finally  stand  disposed.' 

'  We  will  remain  in  the  hall/  said  Lindesay,  ^  for  half  an  hour's  space  ; 
but  in  despising  our  words  and  our  pledge  of  honour,  she  has  touched  the 
honour  of  my  name^et  her  look  herself  to  the  course  she  has  to  pursue. 
If  the  half  hour  should  pasaaway  without  iier  determining  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  nation,  her  career  will  be  brief  enough.' 

With  little  ceremony  the  two  nobles  left  the  apartment,  traversed  the'ves* 
(ibnie,  and  descended  the  winding-etairs,  the  clash  of  Lindesay's  huge  sword 
being  heard  as  it  rang  against  each  step  in  his  descent.  George  Douglas 
ibllovved  them,  after  exchanging  with  Melville  a^  gesture  of  surprise  and 
sympathy. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  Queen,  again  givnig  way  to  grief,  fear, 
and  agitation,  threw  herself  into  the  seat^  wrung  her  bands,  and  seemed  to 
abandon  herself  to  despair.  Her  female  attendants,  weeping  themselves^ 
endeavoured  yet  to  pray  her  to  be  composed,  and  Sir  Rofc^it  M elville, 
kneeling  at  her  feet,  made  the  same  entreaty.  After  giving  way  to  a  passion- 
ate burst  of  sorrow,  she  at  length  said  to  Melville,  <  Kneel  not  to  me,  Mel- 
ville— mock  me  not  with  the  homage  of  the  person^  when  the  heart  is  far 
away — Why  stay  yon  behind  with  the  deposed,  the  condemned  ?  her  who 
has  but  few  hours  perchance  to  live  ?  You  have  been  favoured  as  well  as 
the  rest;  why  do  you  continue  the  empty  show  of  gratitude  and  thankful- 
ness any  longer  than  they  ?' 

<  Madam,'  said  Sir  Robert  Melville,  <  so  help  me  heaven  at  my  need,  my 
heart  ia  as  true  to  you  as  when  you  were  in  your  highest  place.' 

<  True  to  me !  true  to  me !'  repealed  the  Q^ieen,  with  some  scorn ;  ^tush^ 
Melville,  what  signifies  the  truth  which  walks  hand  in  hand  with  my  enemies' 
falsehood  ?— >thy  hand  and  thy  sword  have  never  been  so  well  acquainted 
that  I  can  trust  thee  in  aught  where  manhood  is  requtred*-*Oi  Seyton,  for 
thy  bold  father,  who  is  both  wise,  true,  and  valiant !' 

Roland  Graeme  could  withstand  no  longer  his  earnest  desire  to  offer  his 
services  to  a  piincess  so  distressed  and  so  beautiful— ^^  If  oneswaid,'  he 
s^id,  <  madam,  can  do  any  thing  to  back  the  wisdom  of  this  grave  counsel* 
W,  or  to  defend  your  rightfid  cause,  here  is  my  weapon,  and  here  is  my 
hand  ready  to  dnw  and  use  it.'  And  raising  his  sword  with  the  one  hand 
be  bid  the  other  upon  the  hilt.  ^ 

As  he  thus  held  up  the  weapon,  Catherine  Sayton  exclaimed,  <  Methlnks 
I  see  a  token  from  my  father,  madam ;'  and  immediately  crossing  the  apart- 
ment, she  took  Roland  Grseme  by  the  skirt  of  the  doak,  and  asked  him 
earnestly  whence  he  had  that  sword. 

The  page  answered  with  surprise^  '  Methinks^  this  is  no  presence  in 
vhich  to  jest— -Surely,  damsel,  you  yoorself  best  know  whence  and  how 
I  obtained  the  weapon.' 

^  Is  this  a  time  for  folly  ?'  said  Catherine  Seyton  ;  ^  unsheathe  the  sword 
umantlv  !' 

'  If  the  Queen  commaads  me ;'  said  die  youth,  looking  towards  his  roy- 
al mistress. 

'  For  shame,  maiden !'  said  the  Queen ;  '  wouldst  thou  instigate  the  poor 
^y  to  ettter  into  useless  strife  with  the  two  most  approved  soldiers  in 
Scodand?' 

^  In  year  Graoe's  caiue^'  replied  the  page,  <  I  will  venture  ray  life  upon 
thi'm  !'    And  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  hi^  weapon  partly  from  .the  sheath^ 
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and  a  piece  of  parchment,  rolled  around  the  blade^  fell  out  and  dioppefl 
on  the  floor.     Catherine  Seyton  caught  it  up  with  eager  haste. 

^  It  is  ray  father's  hand-writing,'  she  said,  '  and  doubtless  conveys  his 
best  duteous  advice  to  your  Majesty ;  I  knew  that  it  was  prepared  to  be 
sent  in  this  weapon,  but  I  expected  another  messenger.' 

By  my  faith,  fair  one,  thought  Roland,  if  you  knew  not  that  t  had  such 
a  secret  missive  about  me,  I  was  yet  more  ignorant. 

The  Queen  cast  her  eye  upon  the  scroll,  and  remained  a  few  minutes 
wrapped  in  deep  thought.  <  Sir  Robert  Melville,'  she  at  length  said,  <  this 
scroll  advises  me  to  submit  myself  to  necessity,  and  to  subscribe  to  the 
deeds  these  hard  men  have  brought  with  them,  as  one  who  gives  way  to 
the  natural  fear  inspired  by  the  threats  of  rebels  and  murtherers.  You, 
Sir  Robert,  are  a  wise  man,  and  Seyton  is  both  sagacious  and  brave.  Nei- 
ther, I  think,  would  mislead  me  in  this  matter.' 

<  Madam,'  said  Melville,  ^  if  I  have  not  the  strength  of  body  of  the 
Lords  Herries  or  Seyton,  I  will  yield  to  neither  in  zeal  for  your  Majesty's 
service.  I  cannot  fight  for  you  like  these  Lords,  but  neither  of  them  are 
more  willing  to  die  for  your  service.' 

.  <  I  believe  it,  my  old  and  faithful  counsellor,'  said  the  Queen, '  and  be- 
lieve me  Melville,  I  did  thee  but  a  moment's  injustice.  Read  what  my 
Lord  Seyton  hath  written  to  us,  and  give  us  thy  best  counsel.' 

<  He  glanced  over  the  parchment  and  instantly  replied^ — ^  O  !  my  dear 
and  royal  mistress,  only  treason  itself  could  give  you  other  advice  than 
Lord  Seyton  has  here  expressed.  He,  Henries,  Huntly,  the  English  am- 
bassador Throgmorton,  and  others,  your  friends,  are  all  alike  of  opinion, 
that,  whatever  deeds  or  instruments  you  execute  within  these  walls,  must 
^e  all  force  and  effect,  as  extorted  from  your  Grace  by  duresse,  by  suf- 
ference  of  present  evil,  and  fear  of  men,  and  harms  to  ensue  on  your  refusal. 
Yield,  therefore,  to  the  tide,  and  be  assured,  that  in  subscribing  what  parch- 
ments they  present  to  you,  you  bind  yourself  to  nothing,  since  your  act  of 
signature  wants  that  which  alone  can  make  it  valid,  the  free  will  of  the 
granter.' 

<  Ay,  80  says  my  Lord  Seyton,'  replied  Mary;  <yet  methinks,  for  the 
daughter  of  so  long  a  line  of  sovereigns  to  resign  her  birth-right,  because  re- 
bels press  upon  her  with  threats,  argues  little  of  royalty,  and  will  read  ill 
for  the  fame  of  Mary  in  future  chronicles.  Tush !  Sir  Robert  Melville, 
the  traitors  may  use  black  threat^  and  bold  words,  but  they  will  not  dare  to 
put  their  hands  forth  on  our  person.' 

<  Alas !  madam,  they  have  already  dared  so  far,  and  incurred  such  peril 
by  the  lengths  which  they  have  gone,  that  they  are  but  one  step  from  the 
worst  and  uttermost.' 

*  Surely,'  said  the  Queen,  her  fears  again  predominating,  ^  Scottish  no- 
bles  would  not  lend  themselves  to  assassinate  a  helpless  woman  ?' 

<  Bethink  you,  madam,'  he  replied,  ^  what  horrid  spectacles  have  been 
seen  in  our  day ;  and  what  act  is  so  dark,  that  some  Scottish  hand  has  not 
been  found  to  dare  it  ?  Lord  Lindesay ,  besides  his  natural  suUenness  and 
hardness  of  temper  is  the  near  kinsman  of  Henry  Damley,  and  Ruthven 
has  his  own  deep  and  dangerous  plans.  The  Council,  besides,  speak  of 
proofs  by  writ  and  word,  of  a  casket  with  letters — of  I  know  not  what.' 

<  Ah  !  good  Melville,'  answered  the  Queen,  *  were  I  as  sure  of  the  even- 
handed  integrity  of  my  judges,  as  of  my  own  innocence — and  yet     ■   ' 

<Ohl  pause,  madam,'  said  Melville;  <  even  innocence  must  sometime!^ 
for  a  'Season  stoop  to  injurious  blame.    Besides,  you  are  here- 
He  looked  round  andjuiused. 
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*  Speak  out,  Melville,'  said  the  Queen,  *  never  ©ne  approached  my  per- 
son who  wished  to  work  me  evil ;  and  even  this  poor  page,  whom  I  have 
to-daj  seen  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  can  trust  safely  with  your  commu- 
nication.' 

^  Nay,  madam,'  answered  Melville,  '  in  such  emergence,  and  he-  being 
the  bearer  of  Lord  Sey ton's  message,  I  will  venture  to  say  before  him  and 
these  fair  ladies,  whose  truth  and  fidelity  I  dispute  not — I  say  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  there  are  other  modes  besides  that  of  open  trial,  by  which 
deposed  sovereigns  often  die ;  and  that,  as  Machiavel  saith,  there  is  but  one 
step  betwixt  a  king's  prison  and  his  grave.' 

*  Oh !  were  it  but  swift  and  easy  for  the  body,'  said  the  unfortunate  Prin- 
cess, *  were  it  but  safe  and  happy  change  for  the  soul,  the  woman  lives  not 
that  would  take  the  step  so  soon  as  1 ! — But,  alas  !  Melville,  when  we  think 
of  death,  a  thousand  sins,  which  we  have  trode  as  worms  beneath  our  feet, 
rise  up  against  us  as  flaming  serpents.  Most  injuriously  do  they  accuse  me 
of  being  aiding  of  Darnley's  death,  yet,  blessed  Lady  1  I  afforded  too  open 
occasion  for  the  suspicion — I  espoused  Bothwell.' 

<  Think  not  of  that  now,  madam,'  said  Melville,  ^  think  rather  of  the  im- 
mediate mode  of  saving  yourself  and  son.  Comply  with  their  present  un- 
reasonable demands,  and  trust  that  better  times  will  shortly  arrive.' 

'  Madam,'  said  Roland  Grseme,  <  if  it  pleases  you  that  I  should  do  so,  I 
will  presently  swim  through  the  lake,  if  they  refuse  me  other  conveyance  to 
the  shore ;  I  will  go  to  the  courts  successively  of  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  and  will  show  you  have  subscribed  these  vile  instruments  from  no 
stronger  impulse  than  the  fear  of  death,  and  I  will  do  battle  against  them 
that  say  otherwise.' 

The  Queen  turned  her  round,  and  with  one  of  those  sweet  smiles  which, 
during  the  era  of  life's  romance,  overpay  every  risk,  held  her  hand  towards 
Roland,  but  without  speaking  a  word.  He  kneeled  reverently  and  kissed 
it,  and  Melville  again  resumed  his  plea. 

*  Madam/  he  said,  <  time  presses,  and  you  must  not  let  these  boats, 
which  I  see  they  are  even  now  preparing,  put  forth  on  the  lake.  Here  are 
enough  of  witnesses — your  ladies — this  bold  youth — myself,  when  it  can 
serve  your  cause  effectually,  for  I  would  not  hastily  stand  committed  in  this 
matter — but  even  without  me  here  is  evidence  enough  to  show,  that  you 
have  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Council  through  force  and  fear,  but 
from  no  sincere  and  unconstrained  assent.  Their  boats  are  already  man- 
li^d  for  their  return— oh  I  permit  your  old  servant  to  recal  them.' 

'  Melville,'  said  the  Queen,  ^  thou  art  an  ancient  courtier — when  didst 
thou  ever  know  a  Sovereign  Prince  recal  to  his  presence  subjects,  who  had 
parted  from  him  on  such  terms  as  those  on  which  these  envoys  of  the  Coun- 
nl  left  us,  and  who  yet  were  recalled  without  submission  or  apology  ? — Let 
it  cost  me  both  life  and  crown,  I  will  not  again  command  them  to  my 
presence.' 

^  Alas  f  madam,  that  empty  form  should  make  a  barrier  \  If  I  rightly 
iznderstand,  you  are  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  real  and  advantageous  coun- 
sel—but your  scruple  is  saved — I  hear  them  return  to  ask  your  final  resolu- 
tion. O !  take  the  advice  of  the  noble  Seyton,  and  you  may  once  more 
command  those  who  now  usurp  a  triumph  over  you.  But  hush  I  I  hear 
them  in  the  vestibule.' 

As  be  concluded  speaking,  George  Douglas  opened  the  door  of  the  apart- 
n)ent,  and  marshalled  in  the  two  noble  envoys. 

'  We  come,  madam,' said  the  Lord  Ruthven,  'to  request  your  answer  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Council' 
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^  Your  final  answer,'  said  Lord  Lindesayi  <  for  with  a  refusal  you  must 
couple  the  certainty  that  you  have  precipitated  your  &te,  and  renounced 
the  last  opportunity  of  making  peace  with  God,  and  ensuring  your  longer 
abode  in  the  world.' 

^  My  Lords,'  said  Mary  with  inexpressible  grace  and  dignity,  <  the  evil«» 
we  cannot  resist  we  must  submit  to-*-I  will  subscribe  these  parchments  with 
auch  liberty  of  choice  as  my  condition  permits  me.  Were  I  on  yonder 
chore,  with  a  fleet  jennet  and  ten  good  and  loyal  knights  around  rae,  I 
would  subscribe  my  sentence  of  eternal  condemnation,  as  soon  as  the  resig- 
nation of  my  throne.  But  here,  in  the  castle  of  Locfaleven,  with  deep  wa- 
ter around  me — and  you,  my  Lords,  beside  me,— I  have  no  freedom  of 
choice.  Give  me  the  pen,  Melville,  and  bear  witness  to  what  I  do,  and 
why  I  do  it.' 

^  It  is  our  hope  your  Grace  will  not  suppose  yourself  compelled,  by  any 
apprehensions  from  us,'  said  the  Lord  Ruthven,  *  to  execute  what  must  be 
your  own  voluntary  deed.' 

The  Queen  had  already  stooped  towards  the  taUe,  and  placed  the  parch- 
men)  before  her^  with  the  pen  between  her  fingers  ready  for  the  important 
act  of  signature.  But  when  Lord  Rathven  had  done  speaking,  riie  looked, 
up,  stopped  short,  and  drew  down  the  pen.  '  If,'  said  she,  *  I  am  expect- 
ed to  declare  I  give  away  my  crown  of  free  will,  or  otherwise  than  because 
I  am  compelled  to  renounce  it  by  the  threat  of  worse  evils  to  myself  and  my 
subjects,!  will  not  put  my  name  to  such  an  untruth — ^not  to  gain  full  pos- 
session of  England,  France,  and  Scotland,  all  once  my  own^  in  possession 
or  by  right.' 

<  Beware,  madam,'  said  Lindesay ;  and  snatching  hoAd  of  the  Queen's 
arm  with  his  own  gauntletted  hand,  he  pressed  it,  in  the  rudeness  of  bis  pas- 
sion, more  closely  perhaps  than  he  was  himself  aware  of,*-*^  beware  how 
you  contend  with  those  who  are  the  stronger,  and  have  the  mastery  of  your 
fate.' 

He  held  his  grasp  on  her  arm,  bending  his  eyes  on  her  witti  a  stern  and 
intimidating  look,  till  both  Ruthven  and  MelviUe  cried  shame;  and  Doug- 
las, who  had  hitherto  remained  in  a  state  of  apparent  apathy,  had  made  a 
stride  from  the  door,  as  if  to  interfere.  The  rude  Baron  then  quitted  his 
hold,  disguising  the  confusion  which  he  really  felt  at  having  indulged  his 
passion  to  such  extent,  under  a  sullen  and  contemptuous  smile* 

The  Queen  immediately  began,  with  anexpressiwi  of  pain,  to  bare  the 
arm  which  he  had  grasped,  bv  drawing  up  the  sleeve  of  her  gown ;  and  it 
appeared  that  his  grasp  had  left  the  purple  marks  of  his  iron  fingem  upon 
ber  flesh.  <  My  Lord,'  she  said,'  <  as  a  knight  and  gentleman,  you  might 
have  snared  my  frail  arm  so  severe  a  proof  that  you  have  the  gr^iter 
strensth  on  your  side,  and  are  resolved  to  use  it.  But  I  thank  yon  for  it- 
it  is  tne  most  decisive  token  of  the  terms  on  which  this  d^y's  business  is  to 
rest.  I  draw  you  to  witness,  both  lords  and  ladies,'  she  said,  showing  the 
marks  of  the  grasp  on  her  arm,  ^  that  1  subscribe  these  instruvients  In  obe- 
dience to  the  sign  manuel  of  my  Lord  of  Lindesay,  which  you  may  see  im- 
printed on  mine  arm.' 

Lindesay  would  have  spoken,  but  was  restrained  by  his  colleague  Ruth- 
ven, who  said  to  him,  ^  Peace,  my  Lord.  Let  the  Lady  Mary  of  Scotland 
ascribe  her  signature  to  what  she  will,  it  is  our  business  to  procure  it,  and  to 
carry  it  to  the  Council.  Should  there  be  debate  hereafter  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  adhibited,  there  will  be  time  enough  for  it.' 
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Lindesay  was  silent  accordingly,  enly  muttering  within  his  beard^  <  I 
meant  not  to  hurt  her }  but  I  think  women's  flesh  be  as  tender  as  new-fal- 
len snow.' 

The  Queen  meanwhile  subscribed  the  rolls  of  parchment  with  a  hasty  in- 
difference,  as  irthey  had  been  matters  of  alight  consequence  or  of  mere  for- 
mality. .  When  she  had  performed  this  painful  task,  she  arose^  and,  having 
curtsied  to  the  Lords,  was  about  to  withdraw  to  her  chamber.  Rutfaven 
and  Sir  Robert  Melville  made,  the  first  a  formal  reverence,  the  second  an 
obeisance,  in  which  his  desire  to  acknowledge  his  sympathy  was  obviously 
checked  by  the  fear  of  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  his  colleagues  too  partial  to 
his  former  mistress.  But  Lindesay  stood  motionless,  even  when  they  were 
preparing  to  withdraw.  At  length,  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he 
walked  round  the  table  which  had  hitherto  been  betwixt  them  and  the 
Queen,  kneeled  on  one  knee,  took  her  hand,  kissed  it,  let  it  fall,  and  arose 
—'  Lady/  he  said,  ^  thou  art  a  noble  creature,  even  though  thou  hast  abus- 
ed God's  choicest  gifts.  1  pay  that  devotion  to  thy  manliness  of  spirit, 
which  I  would  not  have  paid  to  the  power  ^n  hast  long  undeservedly 
wielded-^I  kneel  to  Mary  Stuart,  not  to  the  Queen.' 

^  The  Queen  and  Mary  Stuart  pity  thee  alike,  Lindesay,'  said  Mary— • 
*  alike  they  pity,  and  they  forgive  thee^  An  hcooured  soldier  hadst  thou 
been  by  a  king's  side — leagued  with  rebels,  what  art  thou  bat  a  good  blade 
in  the  hands  of  a  ruffian  ?  Farewell,  my  Lord  Ruthven,  the  smoother  but 
the  deeper  traitor.— Farewell,  Melville.  Mayst  thou  find  masters  that  can 
understand  state  policy  better,  and  have  the  means  to  reward  it  more 
richly,  than  Mary  Stuart.  Farewell,  George  of  Douglas — ^Make  your 
respected  grand-dame  comprehended  that  we  would  be  alone  for  the  r^ 
mainder  of  the  day—- Got  wot,  we  have  need  to  collect  our  thoughts.' 

All  bowed,  and  withdrew  ^  but  scarce  had  they  entered  the  vestibule,  ere 
Ruthven  and  Lindesay  were  at  variance.  <  Chide  not  with  me,  Ruthvea/ 
Lindesay  was  heard  to  say,  in  answer  to  something  more  indistinctly  urged 
by  his  colleague—^  Chide  not  with  me,  for  I  will  not  brook  it  i  You  put 
the  hangman's  office  on  me  in  this  matter,  and  even  the  very  hangman  hatb 
leave  to  ask  some  pardcm  of  those  on  whom  he  does  his  office*  I  would  I 
bad  as  deepcaiBeto  be<his  lady's  friend  as  I  have  to  be  her  enemy— 4hoa 
^ouldst  see  if  I  ^mred  limb  and  life  m  her  qnacrel.' 

<  Thou  art  a  sweet  'minion,'  said  Ruthven,  <  to  fight  a  hidy's  qaarrel, 
iod  all  for  a  brent  brow  and  a  tear  in  the  eye!  Such  tojrs  have  been  out  of 
tby  thoughts  this  many  a  year.' 

*  Do  me  right,  Ruthven,'  said  Lindesay.  <  Yon  are  like  a  polished 
corslet  of  steel ;  it  shines  more  gaudily,  but  it  is  not  a  whit  softer — nay,  it  is 
five  times  harder  than  a  Glasgow  breast>f  kite  of  hammered  iron.  £iilMgli^ 
've  know  each  other.' 

They  descended  the  stairs,  were  heard  to  summon  tfaehr  boats,  and  the 
Qaeen  sigtied  to  Roland  Graeme  lo  tetire  to  the  vestibule,  and  leave  her 
^  her  female  attendants. 
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Give  me  a  morsel  on  the  gprceDsward  rather. 
Coarse  as  you  will  the  cooking — Let  the  fresh  spring 
Bubble  beside  my  napkin — and  the  free  birdt, 
Twittering  and  chirping,  hop  from  bough  to  bough. 
To  claim  the  crumbs  I  leave  for  perquisites. — 
Your  prison-feasts  1  like  not. — 

THE  WOODSHAS,  A  DRAMA. 

A  RECESS  in  the  vestibule  was  enlightened  by  a  small  window,  at  which 
Roland  Graeme  stationed  himself,  to  mark  the  departure  of  the  lords.  He 
could  see  their  followers  mustering  on  horseback  under  their  respective  ban- 
ners— the  western  sun  glancing  on  their  corslets  and  steel  caps,  as  they 
moved  to  and  fro,  mounted  or  dismounted^  at  intervals.  On  the  narrow 
space  betwixt  the  castle  and  the  water,  the  Lords  Ruthven  and  Lindesay 
were  already  moving  slowly  to  their  boats,  accompanied  by  the  Lady  of 
Lochleven,  her  grandson,  and  their  principal  attendants.  They  took  a 
ceremonious  leave  of  each  other,  as  Roland  could  discern  by  their  gestures, 
and  the  boats  put  off  from  the  landing-place ;  the  boatmen  stretched  to 
their  oars,  and  tney  speedily  diminished  upon  the  eye  of  the  idle  gazer,  who 
had  no  better  employment  than  to  watch  their  motions.  Such  seemed  also 
the  occupation  of  the  Lady  Lochleven  and  George  Douglas,  who,  returning 
from  the  landing-place,  looked  frequently  back  to  the  boats,  and  at  length 
stopped,  as  if  to  observe  their  progress,  under  the  window  at  which  Roland 
Graeme  was  stationed. — As  they  gazed  on  the  lake,  he  could  hear  the  lady 
distinctly  say,  '  And  she  has  bent  her  mind  to  save  her  life  at  the  expence 
fc  of  her  kingdom  ?' 

t  *  Her  life,  madam !'  replied  her  son  ;  *  I  know  not  who  would  dare  to 

attempt  it  in  the  castle  of  my  father.  Had  I  dreamt  that  it  was  with  tiiis 
purpose  that  Lindesay  insisted  on  bringing  his  followers  hither,  neither  he 
nor  they  should  have  passed  the  iron  gate  of  Lochleven  castle.' 

'  I  speak  not  of  private  slaughter,  my  son,  but  of  open  trial,  condemna- 
tion, and  execution  ;  for  with  such  she  has  been  threatened,  and  to  such 
threats  she  has  given  way.  Had  she  not  more  of  the  false  Guisian  blood 
than  of  the  royal  race  of  Scotland  in  her  veins,  she  had  bidden  them  defi- 
ance to  their  teeth — But  it  is  all  of  the  same  complexion,  and  meanness  is 
the  natural  companion  of  profligacy. — I  am  dbcharged,  forsooth,  from  in- 
truding on  her  gracious  presence  this  evening.  Go  thou,  my  son,  and  ren- 
der the  usual  service  of  the  meal  to  this  unqueened  Queen.' 

^  So  please  you^  lady  mother,'  said  Douglas^  <  I  care  not  greatly  to  ap- 
proach her  presence.' 

^  Thou  art  right,  my  son ;  and  therefore  I  trust  thy  prudence,  even  be- 
cause I  have  noted  thy  caution.  She  is  like  an  isle  on  the  ocean,  surround- 
ed with  shelves  and  quicksands  ;  its  verdure  fair  and  inviting  to  the  eye, 
but  the  wreck  of  many  a  goodly  vessel  which  hath  approached  it  too  rashly. 
But  for  thee^  my  son,  I  fear  nought ;  and  we  may  not,  with  our  honour, 
suffer  her  to  eat  without  the  attendance  of  one  of  us.  She  may  die  by  the 
judgment  of  Heaven,  or  the  fiend  may  have  power  over  her  in  her  despair ; 
and  then  we  would  be  touched  in  honour  to  show,  that  in  our  house^  and  at 
our  table,  she  had  had  all  fair  play  and  fitting  usage.' 

Here  Roland  was  interrupted  by  a  smart  tap  on  the  shoulders,  reminding 
bim  sharply  of  Adam  Woodcock's  adventure  of  the  preceding  evening. 
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He  turned  round,  almost  expecting  to  see  ^e  page  of  Saint  MicbaePs  hos- 
telry. He  saw,  indeed,  Catherine  Seyton  ;  but  she  was  in  female  attire, 
differing  indeed  a  great  deal  in  shape  and  materials  from  that  which  she  had 
worn  when  they  first  met,  and  becoming  her  birth  as  the  daughter  of  a 
great  Baron,  and  her  rank  as  the  attendant  on  a  princess. 

'  So,  fair  page,^  said  she,  ^  eaves-dropping  is  one  of  your  page-like 
qualities,  I  presume.' 

^  Fair  sister,'  answered  Roland,  in  the  same  tone,  ^  if  some  friends  of ■ 
mine  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  our  mystery,  as  they  are  with 
the  arts  of  swearing,  swaggering,  and  switching,  they  need  ask  no  page  in 
Christendom  for  further  insight  into  his  vocation.' 

<  Unless  that  pretty  speech  infer  that  you  have  yourself  had  the  discipline 
of  the  switch  since  we  last  met,  the  probability  whereof  I  nothing  doubt,  I 
profess,  fair  page,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  your  meaning.  But  there  is 
DO  time  to  debate  it  now,  they  come  with  the  evening  meal.  Be  pleased^ 
Sir  Page,  to  do  your  duty.' 

Four  servants  entered,  bearing  dishes,  preceded  by  the  same  stem  old 
steward  whom  Roland  had  already  seen,  and  followed  by  George  Douglas^ 
already  mentioned  as  the  grandson  of  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  and  who,  act- 
ing as  seneschal,  represented,  upon  ^his  occasion,  his  father,  the  Lord  of  the 
castle.  He  entered  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  and  his  looks  bent 
on  the  ground.  With  the  assistance  of  Roland  Graeme,  a  table  was  suitably 
covered  in  the  next  or  middle  apartment,  on  which  the  domestics  placed 
their  burthens  with  great  reverence,  the  steward  and  Douglas  bending  low 
when  they  had  seen  the  table  properly  adorned,  as  if  their  royal  prisoner 
had  sate  at  the  board  in  question.  The  door  opened,  and  Douglas,  raising 
his  eyes  hastily,  cast  them  again  on  the  earth  when  he  perceived  it  was  on-* 
ly  the  Lady  Mary  Fleming  who  entered. 

*  Her  Grace,'  she  said,  *  will  not  eat  to-night.' 

'  Let  tu  hope  she  may  be  otherwise  persuaded,'  said  Douglas ;  '  mean- 
ihile,  madam,  please  to  see  our  duty  performed.' 

A  servant  presented  bread  and  salt  on  silver  plate,  and  the  old  steward 
carved  for  Douglas  a  small  morsel  in  succession  from  each  of  the  dishes  pre- 
sented, which  he  taslJed,  as  was  then  the  custom  at  the  tables  of  princes,  to 
vbich  death  was  often  suspected  to  find  its  way  in  the  disguise  of  food.' 

*  The  Queen  will  not  then  come  forth  to-night  ?'  said  Douglas. 

*  She  has  so  determined,'  replied  the  lady. 

*  Our  further  attendance  then  is  unnecessary.  We  leave  you  to  your  SHp>- 
f^Ty  fair  ladies,  and  wish  you  good  even.' 

lie  retired  slowly  as  he  came,  and  with  the  same  air  of  deep  dejection,  and 
was  followed  by  the  attendants  belonging  to  the  castle.  The  two  ladies  sate 
iown  to  their  meal,  and  Roland  Graeme,  with  ready  alacrity,  prepared  to 
wait  upon  them.  Catherine  Seyton  whispered  her  companion,  who  repli* 
<id,  with  the  question  spoken  in  a  low  tone,  but  looking  at  the  page — '  Is  he 
of  eenlle  blood,  and  well  nurtured  ?' 

The  answer  which  she  received  seemed  satisfactory,  for  she  said  to  Ro- 
^nd,  <  Sit  down,  young  gentleman,  and  eat  with  your  sisters  in  captivity.' 

'  Permit  me  rather  to  perform  my  duty  in  attending  them,'  said  Roland, 
anxious  to  show  he  was  possessed  of  the  high  tone  of  deference  prescribed  by 
lite  rules  of  chivalry  towards  the  fair  sex,  and  especially  to  dames  and  maid* 
Pas  of  quality. 

'  You  will  find.  Sir  Page,'  said  Catherine,  ^  you  will  have  little  allowed 
you  for  your  meal ;  waste  it  not  in  ceremony,  or  you  may  rue  your  polite- 
ft^^S'i  ere  to-morrow  morning.' 


^^^ 
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/  <  Your  speech  is  too  free^  maiden,'  said  the  ekler  lady;  <  the  soodestj  of 

I  the  youth  may  teach  you  more  fitting  fashions  towards  one  whom  to^aj 

/  you  have  seen  for  the  first  time.' 

Catherine  Seyton  cast  down  her  eyes,  but  not  till  she  had  given  a  angle 
glance  of  inexpressible  archness  towards  Roland^  whom  her  more  grave 
companion  now  addressed  in  a  tone  of  protection. 

<  Regard  her  not,  young  gentleman — ^she  knows  little  of  the  world,  save 
the  forms  of  a  country  nunnery—- take  thy  place  at  the  board-end^  and  re- 
fresh thyself  after  thy  journey.' 

Roland  Graeme  obeyed  willingly,  as  it  was  the  first  food  he  had  that  day 
tasted ;  for  Lindesay  and  his  followers  seemed  regardless  of  human  wants. 
Tet,  notwithstancfing  the  sharpness  of  his  appetite,  a  natural  gallantry  of 
disposition^  the  desire  of  showing  himself  a  well-nurtured  gentleman  in  all 
courtesies  towards  the  fair  sex,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  pleasure  of  assist- 
ing Catherme  Seyton,  kept  his  attention  awake  during  the  meal,  to  all  tliose 
nameless  acts  of  duty  and  service  which  gallants  of  that  age  were  accustom- 
ed to  render.  He  carved  with  neatness  and  decorum,  and  seleaed  duly 
whatever  was  most  delicate  to  place  before  the  ladies.  Ere  they  could 
form  a  wish,  he  sprung  from  the  table,  ready  to  comply  with  it — poured 
winer-tempered  it  with  water— removed  and  exchanged,  trenchers,  and  per- 
formed the  whole  honours  of  the  table,  with  an  air  at  once  of  cheerful  dili- 
gence, profound  respect  and  graceful  promptitude. 

When  he  observed  that  they  had  finished  eating,  he  hastened  to  ofier  to  the 
elder  lady  the  silver  ewer,  basin,  and  napkin,  with  the  ceremony  and  gravi- 
ty which  he  would  have  used  towards  Mary  herself.  He  next^  .wiUi  the 
same  decorum,  having  supplied  the  basin  with  fair  water,  presented  it  to 
Catherine  Seyton.  Apparently,  she  was  determined  to  disturb  his  self- 
possession,  if  possible ;  for,  while  in  the  act  of  bathing  her  hands,  she  con- 
trived, as  it  were  by  accident,  to  flirt  some  drops  of  water  upon  tne  face  of 
the  assiduous  assistant.  But  if  such  was  her  michievous  purpose  she  whs 
completely  disappointed ;  for  Roland  Graeme,  internally  piquing  himself 
on  his  self-command,  neither  laughed  nor  was  discomposed  \  and  all  that 
the  maiden  gained  by  her  frolic  was  a  severe  rebuke  from  her  companion, 
taxing  her  with  mal-address  and  indecorum.  Catherine  replied  not,  but 
sat  pouting,  something  in  the  humour  of  a  spoilt  child,  who  watches  the  op- 
portunity of  wreaking  upon  some  one  or  other  its  resentment  for  a  deserved 
reprimand. 

The  Lady  Mary  Fleming,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  naturally  well  pleased 
with  the  exact  and  reverent  observance  of  the  page,  and  said  to  Catherine, 
«fter  a  favourable  glance  at  Roland  Graeme, — ^  You  might  well  say,  Cathe- 
rine, our  companion  in  inactivity  was  wdl-born  and  gently  nurtored^ — I 
would  not  make  him  vain  by  my  praise,  but  his  services  enable  us  to  dis- 
pense with  those  which  George  Douglas  condescends  not  to  afford  us,  save 
when  the  Queen  is  herself  in  presence.' 

'  Umph !  I  think  hardly,'  answered  Catherine.  ^  George  Douglas  is  one 
of  the  most  handsome  gallants  in  Scotland,  and  'tis  pleasure  to  see  him 
even  still,,  when  the  gloom  of  Lochleven  Castle  had  shed  tlte  sjwne  melan- 
choly over  him,  that  it  has  done  over  every  thing  else.  When  he  was  at 
Holyrood,  who  would  have  said  the  young  sprightly  George  Douglas  would 
have  been  contented  to  play  the  locksman  here  in  Lochleven,  with  no  gay- 
er amusement  than  that  of  turning  the  key  on  two  or  three  helpless  women  ? 
-*-a  strange  office  for  a  Knight  of  the  Bleeding  Heart — why  does  he  no| 
leav<  U  to  ius  iathm  or  his  brothers  ?' 
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'  Perhaps,  like  us,  he  has  no  choice,'  answered  the  larly  Fleraine.  '  But 
Catherine,  thou  hast  used  thy  brief  space  at  court  ureli,  to  remember  what 
George  Douglas  was  then.' 

'  I  used  mine  eyes,  which  I  suppose  was  what  I  was  desi<^ned  to  do,  and 
they  were  worth  using  there.  When  I  was  at  the  nimnery,  they  were  very 
useless  appurtenances ;  and  now  I  am  at  Lochleven,  they  are  good  for 
nothing,  save  to  look  over  that  eternal  work  of  embroidery.' 

*  You  say  thus,  when  you  have  been  but  a  (ew  brief  hours  amongst  us— 
fras  this  the  maiden  who  would  live  and  die  in  a  dungeon^  might  she  but 
have  permission  to  wait  on  her  gracious  Queen  ?' 

*  Nay,  if  you  chide  in  earnest,  my  jest  is  ended,'  said  Catherine  Seyton. 
*  I  would  not  yield  in  attachment  to  my  poor  god-mother,  to  the  gravest 
dame  that  ever  had  wise  saws  upon  her  tongue,  and  a  double  starched  ruif 
around  her  throat — ^you  know  I  would  not,  Dame  Mary  Fleming,  and  it  is 
putting  shame  on  me  to  say  otherwise.' 

She  will  challenge  the  other  court  lady,  thought  Roland  Graeme ;  she 
will  to  a  certainty  fling  down  her  glove,  and  if  Dame  Mary  Fleming  hath 
but  the  soul  to  lift  it,  we  may  have  a  combat  in  the  lists  f — But  the  answer 
of  Lady  Mary  Fleming  was  such  as  turns  away  wrath. 

'  Thou  art  a  good  child,'  said  she,  ^  my  Catherine,  and  a  faithful ;  but 
henvpn  pity  him  who  shall  have  one  day  a  creature  so  beautiful  to  delight 
him,  and  a  thing  so  mischievous  to  torment  him — thou  art  (it  to  drive  twen- 
ty husbands  stark  mad.' 

^  Nay,'  said  Catherine,  resuming  the  full  career  of  her  careless  good  hii»> 
mour,  <  he  must  be  half-witted  beforehand,  that  gives  me  such  an  opportu- 
nity. But  I  am  glad  you  are  not  angry  with  me  in  sincerity,'  casting  her- 
self as  she  spoke  into  the  arms  of  her  friend,  and  continuing,  with  a  tone 
of  apologetic  fondness,  while  she  kissed  her  on  either  side  of  the  face,  ^  you 
know,  my  dear  Fleming  that  I  h  ive  to  contend  with  both  my  father's  lofty 
pri'le,  and  with  my  mother's  high  spirit — God  bless  them  !  they  have  left 
me  these  good  qualities,  having  small  portion  to  give  beside,  as  times  go-* 
and  so  I  am  wilful  and  saucy }  but  let  me  remain  but  a  week  in  this  castle, 
and  O,  my  dear  Fleming,  my  spirit  will  be  as  chastised  and  as  humble  as 
thine  own.^ 

Oame  Mary  Fleming's  sense  of  dignity,  and  love  of  form,  could  not  re- 
sin this  affectionate  appeal.     She  kissf d  Catherine  Seyton  in  her  turn  af- 
Kttonately  ;  while  answering  the  last  part  of  her  speech,  she  said,  ^  Now 
Oiir  Lady  forbid,  dear  Catherine,  that  you  should  lose  aught  that  is  beseem- 
'm<r  of  what  becomes  so  well  your  light  heart  and  lively  humour.     Keep 
hut  your  sharp  wit  on  this  side  of  madness,  and  it  cannot  but  be  a  blessing 
to  us.     But  let  me  go,  mad  wench — I  hear  her  Grace  touch  her  silver  call..' 
And,  extricating  herself  from  Catherine's  grasp,  she  went  towards  ilie 
^oor  of  Queen  Mary,  from  which  was  heard  the  low  tone  of  a  silver  wiiis* 
tie,  which,  now  only  used  by  the  boatswains  in  the  navy,  was  then,  for 
want  of  bells,  the  ordinary  mode  by  which  the  ladies,  even  of  the  very 
hi'jhest  rank,  summoned  their  domestics.     When  she  had  made  two  or 
three  steps  towards  the  door  of  the  Queen's  apartment,  however,  she  turn* 
ed  back,  and  advancing  to  the  young  couple  whom  she  left  together,  she 
said  in  a  very  serious  though  a  low  tone,  '  1  trust  it  is  impossible  that  w« 
wn,  any  of  tis,  or  in  any  circumstances,  forget,  that  few  as  we  are,  we  form 
the  hoasehold  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland ;  and  that,  in  her  calamity,  all 
^•vish  mirth  and  childish  jesting  can  only  serve  to  give  a  great  triumph  to 
<>Pr  enemies,  who  have  already  found  their  account  in  objectiiig  to  her  the 
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lightness  of  every  idle  folly,  that  the  young  and  the  gay  practised  in  her 
court.'     So  saying,  she  left  the  apartment. 

Catherine  Seyton  seemed  much  struck  with  this  remonstrance — She  suf- 
fered herself  to  drop  into  the  seat  which  she  had  quitted  when  she  went  to 
embrace  Dame  Mary  Fleming,  and  for  some  time  rested  her  brow  upon 
\  her  hands ;  while  Roland  Graeme  looked  at  her  earnestly,  with  a  mixture 

of  emotions  which  perhaps  he  himself  could  neither  have  analysed  nor 
explained.  As  she  laised  her  face  slowly  from  the  posture  to  which  a 
momentary  feeling  of  self-rebuke  had  depressed  it,  her  eyes  encountered 
those  of  Roland,  and  became  gradually  animated  with  their  usual  spirit  uf 
malicious  drollery,  which  not  unnaturally  excited  a  similarexpression  in  those 
of  the  equally  volatile  page.  They  sat  for  the  space  of  two  minutes,  each 
looking  at  the  other  with  great  seriousness  on  their  features,  and  much 
mirth  in  their  eyes,  until  at  length  Catherine  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

*  May  I  pray  you,  fair  sir,*  she  began,  very  demurely,  *  to  tell  me  what 
you  see  in  my  face  to  arouse  looks  so  extremely  sagacious  and  knowing  as 
those  with  which  it  is  your  worship's  pleasure  to  honour  me  ?  It  would 
seem  as  there  were  some  wonderful  confidence  and  intimacy  betwixt  as, 
fair  sir,  if  one  is  to  judge  from  your  extremely  cunning  looks ;  and  so  help 
me,  Our  Lady,  as  I  never  saw  you  but  twice  in  my  life  before.' 

i  *  And  where  were  these  happy  occasions^'  said  Roland,  '  if  I  may  be 

[  ^  bold  enough  to  ask  the  question  ?' 

r  <  At  the  nunnery  of  Saint  Catherine's,'  said  the  damsel,  <  in  the  first  in- 

stance ;  and,  in  the  second,  during  five  minutes  of  a  certain  raid  or  foray 

f  which  it  was  your  pleasure  to  make  into  the  lodging  of  my  lord  and  father, 

Lord  Seyton,  from  which,  to  my  surprise,  as  probably  to  your  own,  you  re- 

'  turned  with  a  token  of  friendship  and  favour,  mstead  of  broken  bones,  which 

were  the  more  probable  reward  of  your  intrusion,  considering  the  prompt 

f  ire  of  the  house  of  Seyton.     I  am  deeply  mortified,'  she  added,  ironically, 

<  that  your  recollection  should  require  refreshment  on  a  subject  so  important; 
and  that  my  memory  should  be  stronger  than  yours  on  such  an  occasion,  is 
truly  humiliating.' 

^  Your  own  memory  is  not  so  exactly  correct,  fair  mistress,'  answered 
the  page,  '  seeing  you  have  forgotten  meeting  the  third,  in  the  hostelry  of 
Saint  Michael's,  when  it  pleased  you  to  lay  your  switch  across  the  face  of 
my  comrade,  in  order,  1  warrant,  to  show  that,  in  the  house  of  Seyton, 
neither  the  prompt  ire  of  its  descendants,  nor  the  use  of  the  doublet  and 
hose,  are  subject  to  Salique  law,  or  confined  to  the  use  of  the  males.' 

'  Fair  sir,'  answered  Catherine,  looking  at  him  with  great  steadiness,  and 
some  surprise,  <  unless  your  fair  wits  have  forsaken  you,  I  am  at  a  loss 
what  to  conjecture  of  your  meaning.' 

*  By  my  troth,  fair  mistress,'  answered  Roland,  *  and  were  I  as  wise  a 
warlock  as  Michael  Scott,  I  could  scarce  riddle  the  dream  you  read  me. 

^  Did  I  not  see  you  Lst  night  in  the  hostelry  of  Saint  Michael's  ? — Did  you 

not  bring  me  this  sword,  with  command  not  to  draw  it,  save  at  the  com- 
mand of  my  native  and  rightful  sovereign  ?  And  have  I  not  done  as  you 
required  me  ?  Or  is  the  sword  a  piece  of  lath — my  word  a  bull-rush — my 
memory  a  dream — and  my  eyes  good  for  nought-^espials  which  corbies 
ipight  pick  out  of  my  head  ?' 

<  And  if  your  eyes  serve  you  not  more  truly  on  other  occasions  than  in 
your  vision  of  Saint  Michael,'  said  Catherine,  *  I  know  not,  the  pain  apart, 
that  the  corbies  Hould  do  you  any  great  injury  in  the  deprivatioD-— But  bark| 
the  bell — hu&h,  for  Gods  sake,  we  are  interrupted.'—-— 
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The  danuel  was  right ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  dull  toll  of  the  castle  bell 
hegun  to  resound  through  the  vaulted  apartment,  than  the  door  of  the  vesti- 
bale  flew  open,  and  the  steward,  with  his  severe  countenance,  his  gold 
chain,  and  his  white  rod,  entered  the  apartment,  followed  by  the  same  train 
of  domestics  who  had  placed  the  dinner  on  the  table,  and  who  now,  with 
the  same  ceremonious  formality,  began  to  remove  it. 

The  steward  remained  motionless  as  some  old  picture,  while  the  domes- 
tics did  their  office ;  and  when  it  was  accomplished,  every  thing  removed 
from  the  table,  and  the  board  itself  taken  from  its  tressels  and  disposed 
against  the  wall,  he  said  aloud,  without  addressing  any  one  in  particular, 
and  somewhat  in  the  tone  of  a  herald  reading  a  proclamation,  ^  My  noble 
lady,  Dame  Margaret  Erskine,  by  marriage,  Douglas,  lets  the  Lady  Mary 
of  Scotland  and  her  attendants  to  wit,  that  a  servant  of  the  true  evangele, 
her  reverend  chaplain,  will  to-night,  as  usual,  expound,  lecture,  and  cate- 
chize, according  to  the 'forms  of  the  congregation  of  gospellers.' 

^  Hark  you,  my  friend,  Mr.  Dryfesdale,'  said  Catherine,  <  I  understand 
this  announcement  is  a  nightly  form  of  yours.  Now  I  pray  you  to  remark, 
that  the  Lady  Fleming  and  I — for  I  trust  your  insolent  invitation  concerns 
Qs  only — have  chosen  Saint  Peter^s  pathway  to  Heaven,  so  I  see  no  one 
whom  your  godly  exhortation,  catechize,  or  lecture,  can  benefit,  excepting 
this  poor  page,  who,  being  in  Satan's  hand  as  well  as  yourself,  had  better 
worship  with  you  than  remain  to  cumber  our  better-advised  devotions.' 

The  page  was  well  nigh  giving  a  round  denial  to  the  assertion  which  this 
:>peech  implied,  when,  remembering  what  had  passed  betwixt  him  and  the 
Regent,  and  seeing  Catherine's  finger  raised  in  a  monitory  fashion,  he  felt 
himself,  as  on  former  occasions  at  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  task  of  dissimulation,  and  followed  Dryfesdale  down  to  the  castle- 
chapel,  where  he  assisted  in  the  devotions  of  the  evening. 

The  chaplain  was  named  Ellas  Henderson.  He  was  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  possessed  of  good  natural  parts,  carefully  improved  by  the  best 
education  which  these  times  afforded.  To  these  qualities  were  added  a 
faculty  of  close  and  terse  reasoning ;  and,  at  intervals,  a  flow  of  happy 
illustration  and  natural  eloquence.  The  religious  faith  of  Roland  Grseme, 
as  we  have  already  had  opportunity  to  observe,  rested  on  no  secure  basis, 
but  was  entertained  rather  in  obedience  to  his  grandmother's  behests,  and 
his  secret  desire  to  contradict  the  chaplain  of  Avenel  Castle,  than  from  any 
fixed  or  steady  reliance  which  he  placed  on  the  Romish  creed.  Hb  ideas 
had  been  of  late  considerably  enlarged  by  the  scenes  he  had  passed  through ; 
and,  feeling  that  there  was  shame  in  not  understanding  something  of  those 
political  disputes  betwixt  the  professors  of  the  ancient  and  of  the  reformed 
faith,  he  listened  with  more  attention  than  it  had  hitherto  been  in  his  nature 
to  yield  on  such  occasions,  to  an  animated  discussion  of  some  of  the  princi« 
pal  points  of  diflerence  betwixt  the  churches.  So  passed  away  the  first 
day  Id  the  Castle  of  Lochleven ;  and  those  which  followed  it  were,  for  some 
^e,  of  a  very  monotonous  and  uniform  tenor. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

'Ti»  a  weary  life  thin 

Vaults  overhead,  aod  grates  and  bars  around  ine, 
And  my  sad  hours  ffpent  wi^h  as  sad  conipaaions, 
Whose  thoughts  are  brooding  o'er  their  own  miechances, 
Far,  far  too  deeply  to  take  part  in  mine. 

THE  WOODSMAV. 

The  course  of  life  to  which  Mary  and  her  little  retinue  were  doomedi 
was  in  the  last  degree  secluded  and  lonely,  varied  only  as  the  weather  per- 
mitted or  rendered  impossible  the  queen's  usual  walk  in  the  garden,  or  on 
the  battlements.  The  greater  part  of  the  morning  she  wrought  with  her  la- 
dies at  those  pieces  of  needle-work,  many  of  which  still  remain  proofs  of  her 
indefatigable  application.  At  such  houis  the  page  was  permitted  the  free* 
dom  of  the  castle  and  islet ;  nay,  he  was  sometimes  invited  to  attend  George 
of  Douglas  when  he  went  a  sporting  upon  the  lake,  or  on  its  margin  ;  op- 
portunities of  diversion,  which  were  only  clouded  by  the  remarkable  mel- 
ancholy which  always  seemed  to  brood  on  that  gentleman's  brow,  and  to 
mark  his  whole  demeanour, — a  sadness  so  profound,  that  Roland  never  ob- 
served him  to  smile  or  to  speak  any  word  unconnected  with  the  immediate 
object  of  their  exercise. 

The  most  pleasant  part  of  Roland's  day,  was  the  occasional  space  which 
he  was  permitted  to  pass  in  personal  attendance  on  the  queen  and  her  ladies, 
together  with  the  regular  dinner*time,  which  he  always  spent  with  dame 
Mary  Fleming  and  Catherine  Seyton.  On  these  occasions,  he  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  admire  the  lively  spirit  and  inventive  imagination  of  the 
latter  damsel,  «vho  was  unwearied  in  her  contrivances  to  amuse  her  mistress, 
and  to  banish,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  melancholy  which  preyed  on  her  bo- 
som. She  danced,  she  sung,  she  recited  tales  of  ancient  and  modem  times^ 
with  that  heart-felt  exertion  of  talent,  of  which  the  pleasure  lies  not  in  the 
vanity  of  displaying;  it  to  others,  but  in  the  enthusiastic  consciousness  that 
we  possess  it  ourselves.  And  yet  these  high  accomplishments  were  mixed 
with  an  air  of  rusticity  and  hairbrained  vivacity,  which  seemed  rather  to 
belong  to  some  village-maid,  the  coquette  of  the  rin^  around  the  May-pole, 
than  to  the  high4)red  descendant  of  an  ancient  baron.  A  touch  of  audaci- 
ty nltogethoi*  short  ofetfrtMitery,  and  far  less  approaching  to  vulgarity,  gave 
asjt  wer4>  a  vvildness  to  ail  that  she  did,  and  Mary,  while  defending  her  from 
some  occasional  censure  of  her  grave  companion,  compared  her  to  a  train- 
ed singing  bird  escaped  from  a  cage,  which  practises  in  all  the  luxuriance 
of  freedom,  and  in  full  possession  of  the  greenwood  bough,  the  airs  which  it 
hud  learned  during  its  earlier  captivity. 

The  moments  which  the  page  was  permitted  to  pass  in  the  presence  of 
l^is  fascinating  creature,  danced  so  rapidiiy  awfiy,  that,  brief  as  they  were, 
they  compensated  the  weary  dulnass  of  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  space 
of  indulgence,  however,  was  always  brief,  nor  were  any  private  interviews 
betwixt  him  and  Catherine  permitted,  or  even  possible.  Whether  it  were 
some  special  precaution  respecting  the  Queen's  household,  or  whether  it 
were  her  general  ideas  of  propriety,  dame  Fleming  seemed  particularly  at- 
tentive to  prevent  the  young  people  from  holding  any  separate  correspon- 
dence together,  and  bestowed,  for  Catherine's  sole  benetit  in  this  matter, 
the  full  stock  of  prudence  and  experience  which  she  had  acquired,  when 
nmiherofthe  Qiuiru's  maidens  of  honour,  and  by  which  she  had  acquired 
their  hear^  haired.     Casual  meetings,  however,  could  rot  be  prevented, 
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unless  Catherine  bad  been  more  desirous  of  shunning,  or  Roland  Grienie 
less  anxious  in  watching  for  them.  A  smile,  a  gibe,  a  sarcasm,  disarmed  of 
its  severity  by  the  arch  look  with  which  il  was  accompanied,  vi'as  all  that 
time  permitted  to  |)ass  between  them  on  such  occasions.  But  such  passing 
interview  neither  afforded  time  nor  opportunity  to  renew  the  discussion  of 
the  circumstances  attending  their  earlier  acquaintance,  nor  to  permit  Roland 
to  investigate  more  accurately  the  mysterious  apparition  of  the  page  in  the 
purple  velvet  cliiak  at  the  hostelry  of  Saint  Michael's. 

The  winter's  months  slipped  heavily  away,  and  spring  was  already  ad- 
vanced, when  Roland  Grsme  observed  a  gradual  change  in  the  manners  of 
his  fellow  prisoners.  Having  no  business  of  his  own  to  attend  to,  and  be* 
ing,  like  those  of  his  age,  education,  and  degree,  sufficiently  curious  con- 
cerning what  passed  around,  he  became  by  degrees  to  suspect,  and  finally 
to  be  convinced,  that  there  was  something  in  agitation  among  his  compan- 
hm  in  captivitv,to  which  they  did  not  desire  that  he  should  be  privy. 
Nay,  he  became  almost  certain  that,  by  some  means  unintelligible  to  him, 
queen  Mary  held  correspondence  beyond  the  walls  and  waters  which  sur- 
rounded her  prison-house,  and  that  she  nourished  some  secret  hope  of  de- 
liverance or  escape.  In  the  conversations  betwixt  her  and  her  attendants, 
at  which  he  was  necessarily  present,  the  Queen  could  not  always  avoid 
showing  that  she  was  acquainted  with  the  events  which  were  passing 
abroad  in  the  world,  and  which  he  only  heard  through  her  report.  He  ob- 
served that  she  wrote  more  and  worked  less  than  had  been  her  former  cus- 
tom, and  that,  as  if  desirous  to  lull  suspicion  asleep,  she  changed  her  manner 
tuv%'ards  the  Lady  Lochleven  into  one  more  gracious,  and  which  seemed  to 
express  a  resigned  submission  to  her  lot — ^  They  think  I  am  blind,'  he  said 
to  himself,  *  and  that  I  am  unfit  to  be  trusted  because  I  am  so  young,  or  it 
may  be  because  1  was  sent  hither  by  the  Regent.  Well ! — be  it  so— they 
may  be  glad  to  confide  in  me  in  tbe  long  run ;  and  Catherine  Seyton,  for 
as  saucy  as  she  is,  may  find  me  as  safe  a  confidant  as  that  sullen  Douglas^ 
vhom  she  is  always  running  after.  It  may  be  they  are  angry  with  me  for 
listentng  to  Master  Elias  Henderson ;  but  it  was  their  own  fault  for  sending 
me  there,  and  if  the  man  speaks  truth  and  good  sense,  and  preaches  only 
the  word  of  God,  he  is  as  like  to  be  right  as  either  Pope  or  Councils.' 

ft  is  probable  that  in  this  last  conjecture,  Roland  Grseme  had  hit  upon 
the  real  cause  why  the  ladies  had  not  entrusted  him  with  their  counsel.  He 
had  of  late  had  several  conferences  with  Henderson  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
pion,and  had  given  him  to  understand  that  he  stood  in  need  of  his  instruc- 
tions, although  be  had  not  thought  there  was  either  prudence  or  necessi- 
ty for  confessing  that  hitherto  he  had  held  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Home. 

Elias  Henderson,  a  keen  propagator  of  the  reformed  faith,  had  sought 
the  seclusion  of  Lochleven  Castle,  with  the  express  purpose  and  expecta- 
tion of  making  converts  from  Rome  amongst  the  domestics  of  the  dethroned 
Queen,  and  confirming  the  faith  of  those  who  already  held  the  Protestant 
'^'^trines.  Perhaps  his  hopes  soared  a  little  higher,  and  he  might  nourish 
^int"  expectation  of  a  proselyte  more  distinguished,  in  the  person  of  the  de- 
posed Queen.  But  the  pertinacity  with  which  she  and  her  female  attend- 
ants refused  to  see  or  listen  to  him^  rendered  such  hope,  if  he  nourished  it, 
altogether  abortive. 

The  opportunity^  therefore,  of  enlarging  the  religious  information  of  Ro- 
^nd  Gr«me,  and  bringing  him  to  a  more  due  sense  of  his  duties  to  heaven, 
^as  hailed  by  the  good  man  as  a  door  opened  by  Providence  for  the  salva- 
••on  of  a  sinner.     He  dreamed  not,  indeed  that  he  was  converting  |i  Papist, 
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but  such  was  the  ignorance  which  Roland  displayed  u(>6d  some  tmtenal 
points  of  the  reformed  doctrine,  that  Master  Henderson,  while  praising  his 
docility  to  the  Lady  Lochleven,  and  her  grandson,  seldom  failed  to 
add,  that  his  venerable  brother,  Henry  Wanlen,  must  be  now  decayed  in 
strengtli,  and  in  mind,  since  he  found  a  catechumen  of  his  flock  so  ill 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  his  belief.  For  this,  indeed,  Roland  Grseme 
thought  it  was  unnecessary  to  assign  the  true  reason,  which  was  his  having 
n):>de  it  a  point  of  honour  to  forget  all  that  Henry  Warden  taught  him,  as 
sr>on  as  he  was  no  longer  compelled  to  repeat  it  over  as  a  lesson  acquired 
by  rote.  The  lessons  of  his  new  instructor,  if  not  more  impressively  de* 
Itvered,  were  received  by  a  more  willing  ear,  and  a  more  awakened  under* 
standing,  and  the  solitude  of  Lochleven  Castle  was  favourable  to  graver 
thoughts  than  the  page  had  hitherto  entertained.  He  wavered  yet,  indeed, 
as  one  who  was  almost  persuaded ;  but  his  attention  to  the  chaplasii's  in* 
stnictions  procured  him  favour  even  with  the  stern  old  dame  herself;  and 
he  was  once  or  twice,  but  under  great  precaution,  permitted  to  go  to  tiie 
neighbouring  village  of  Kinross,  situated  on  the  mcun  laind,  to  execute  some 
ordinary  commission  of  his  unfortunate  mistress. 

For  some  time  Roland  Graeme  might  be  considered  as  standing  neuter 
betwixt  the  two  parties  who  inhabited  the  water-girdled  Tower  of  Loch- 
leven ;  but,  as  he  rose  in  the  opinion  of  the  lady  of  the  castle  and  her 
chaplain,  he  perceived,  with  great  grief,  that  he  lost  ground  in  that  of  Mary 
and  her  female  allies. 

He  came  gradually  to  be  sensible  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  spy  upon 
their  discourse,  and  that,  instead  of  the  ease  with  which  they  had  formerly 
conversed  in  his  presence,  without  suppressing  any  of  the  natural  feelings 
of  anger,  or  sorrow,  or  mirth,  which «the  chance  topic  of  tiie  moment  hap- 
pened to  call  forth,  their  talk  was  now  studiously  restricted  to  the  most  in- 
difTereYit  subjects,  and  a  studied  reserve  observed  even  in  their  mode  of  treat- 
ing these.  This  obvious  want  of  confidence  was  accompanied  with  a  corres- 
pondent change  in  their  personal  demeanour  towards  the  unfortunate  page. 
The  Queen,  lAio  had  at  first  treated  him  with  marked  courtesy,  now  scarce 
spoke  to  him  ,save  to  convey  some  necessary' command  for  her  service.  1  he 
Lady  Fleming  restricted  her  notice  to  the  most  dry  and  distant  expressions 
of  civility,  and  Catherine  Seyton  became  bitter  in  ^er  pleasantries,  and 
shy,  cross,  and  petted  in  any  intercourse  they  had  togetW.  What  was 
yet  more  provoking,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  marks  of  intelligence  be- 
twixt George  Dou^as  and  the  beautiful  Catherine  Seyton ;  and,  soarpeneil 
by  jealousy,  he  wrought  himself  almost  into  a  certainty,  that  the  looks 
which  they  exchanged  conveyed  matters  of  deep  and  serious  import.  No 
wonder,  he  thought,  if  courted  by  the  son  of  a  proud  and  powerful  baron, 
she  can  no  longer  spare  a  word  or  look  to  the  poor  fortuneless  page. 

In  a  word,  Roland  Graeme's  situation  became  truly  uncomfortable,  and 
his  heart  naturally  enough  rebelled  against  the  injustice  of  this  treatment, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  only  comfort  which  he  had  received  for  submit- 
ting to  a  confinement  in  other  respects  irksome.  He  accused  Queen  Mary 
and  Catherine  Seyton  (for  concerning  the  opinion  of  Dame  Fleming  he  was 
indifferent)  of  inconsistency,  in  being  displeased  with  him  on  account  of  the 
natural  consequences  of  an  order  of  their  own.  Why  did  th^  send  him  to 
hear  this  overpowering  preacher  ?  The  Abbot  Ambrosius,  he  recollected, 
understood  the  weakness  of  their  Popish  cause  better,  when  he  enjoined 
him  to  repeat  within  his  mind  are«,  and  credos^  BXidpaters,  all  the  while 
old  Henry  Warden  preached  or  lectured,  that  so  he  might  secure,  himself 
against  lending  even  a  momentary  ear  to  his  heretical  doctrine.    ^  But  I 
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trin  endure  Ibis  (tfe  no  kmger/  said  he  to  himself  manfuUy  ;  ^  do  they  sup- 
pose I  would  betray  my  mistress,  because  I  see  cause  to  doubt  of  her  reli* 
|k>n  ? — chat  would  be  a  serving,  as  they  say,  the  devil  for  God's  sake — I 
will  forth  into  the  world — he  that  serves  fair  ladies,  may  at  least  expect 
kind  looks  and  kind  w<Nrds,  and  I  bear  not  the  mind  of  a  gentleman,  to 
sobmit  to  cold  treatment  and  suspicion,  and  a  life-long  captivity  besides. 
I  will  speak  to  Geoige  Douglas  to-morrow  when  we  go  out  together  fish- 
ing.' 

A  sleepless  night  was  spent  in  agitating  this  magnanimous  resolution, 
and  he  arose  in  the  morning  not  perfectly  decided  in  his  own  mind  wheth- 
er he  should  abide  by  it  or  not.  It  happened  that  he  was  summoned  by  the 
Queen  at  an  unusual  hour,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  go  out  with  George 
Douglas.  He  went  to  attend  her  commands  in  the  garden ;  but  as  he  had 
his  angling-rod  in  his  hand,  the  circumstance  announced  his  previous  in- 
tention, and  the  Queen,  turning  to  the  Lady  Fleming,  said,  ^  Catherine 
roust  devise  some  other  amusement  for  us,  ma  bonme  amie  ;  our  discreet 
]K^e  has  already  made  his  party  for  the  day's  pleasure.' 

<  I  said  from  the  beginning,'  answered  the  Lady  Fleming,  ^  that  your 
Grace  ought  not  to  rely  on  being  favoured  with  the  company  of  a  youth 
who  has  so  many  Huguenot  acquaintances ;  and  has  the  means  of  amusing 
iiimself  far  more  agreeably  than  with  us.' 

<  1  wnh/  said  Catherine,  her  animated  features  reddening  with  mortifica- 
tion, <  that  his  friends  would  sail  away  with  him  for  good,  and  bring  us  in 
return  a  page  (if  such  a  thing  can  be  found)  faithful  to  his  Queen  and  to 
his  rdigion.' 

'  One  part  of  your  wishes  may  be  granted,  madam,'  said  Roland  Graeme, 
unable  any  longer  to  restrain  his  sense  of  the  treatment  which  he  received 
on  all  sides  ;  and  he  was  about  to  add,  <  I  heartily  wish  you  a  companion 
in  my  room,  if  such  can  be  found,  who  is  capable  of  enduring  women's 
caprices  without  going  distracted.'  Luckily,  he  recollected  the  remorse 
which  he  had  felt  at  having  ^ven  way  to  the  vivacity  of  his  temper  upon  a 
timihir  occasion ;  and,  closing  his  lips,  imprisoned  until  it  died  or  his 
tongue,  a  reproach  so  misbecoming  the  presence  of  majesty. 

^  Why  do  you  remain  there,'  said  the  Queen,  *•  as  if  you  were  rooted  to 
Ae  parterre  ?' 

<  I  but  attend  your  Grace's  commands,'  said  the  page. 
'  I  have  none  to*  give  you — Begone,  sir !' 

As  he  left  the  garden  to  go  to  the  boat,  he  distinctly  heard  Mary  up- 
braid one  of  her  attendants  in  these  words :-— '  You  see  to  what  you  have 
exposed  us !' 

This  brief  scene  at  once  determined  Roland  Graeme's  resolutfon  to  quit 
the  castle,  if  it  were  possible,  and  to  impart  his  resolution  to  George  Doug- 
hs without  loss  of  time.  That  gentleman,  in  his  usual  mood  of  silence, 
sate  in  the  ttern  of  the  little  skiff  which  they  used  on  such  occasions,  trim- 
ming his  fishing-tackle,  and,  from  time  to  time,  indicating  by  signs  to 
Graeme,  who  pulled  the  oars,  which  way  he  should  row. ,  When  they  were 
a  furlong  or  two  from  the  castle,  Roland  rested  on  the  oars,  and  addressed 
hu  companion  somewhat  abruptly,  <  I  have  something  of  importance  to 
lay  to  you,  und^  your  pleasure,  fair  sir.' 

The  pensive  melancholy  of  Douglas's  countenance  at  once  gave  way  to 
(be  eager,  keen,  and  startled  look  of  one  who  expects  to  hear  something 
of  deep  and  alarming  import. 

<  I  am  wearied  to  the  very  death,  of  this  castle  of  Lochleven,'  continued 
Roland. 
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^  Is  that  all  ?'  said  Doue^las ;  <  I  kaow  none  of  Its  inhabitants  Who  are 
much  better  pleased  with  it.' 

<  Ay — but  I  am  neither  a  native  of  the  house,  nor  a  prisoner  in  it,  and 
90  I  may  reasonably  desire  to  leave  it.' 

<  You  might  desire  to  quit  it  with  equal  reason,'  answered  Douglas,  <  if 
you  were  both  the  one  and  the  other.' 

^  But,'  said  Roland  Graeme,  <  I  am  not  only  tired  of  living  in  Lochleven 
Castle,  but  I  am  determined  to  quit  it.' 

<  That  is  a  resolution  more  easily  taken  than  executed,'  replied  Douglas. 
^  Not  if  yourself,  sir,  and  your  Lady  Mother,  chuse  to  consent,'  answer* 

ed  the  page. 

<  You  mistake  the  matter,  Roland,'  said  Douglas  ;  ^  you  will  6nd  that  the 
consent  of  two  other  persons  is  equally  essential — ^that  of  the  Lady  Mary 
your  mistress,  and  that  of  my  uncle  the  Regent,  who  placed  you  about  her 
person,  and  who  will  not  think  it  proper  that  she  should  change  her  attend- 
ants so  soon.' 

^  And  must  I  then  remain  whether  I  will  or  no  ?'  demanded  the  page^ 
somewhat  appalled  at  a  view  of  the  subject,  which  would  have  occurred 
sooner  lo  a  person  of  more  experience. 

^  At  least,'  said  George  Douglas,  ^  You  must  will  to  remain  till  my  ancle 
wills  to  dismiss  you.' 

<  Frankly,'  said  the  page,  ^  and  speaking  to  you  as  a  gentleman  who  is  in- 
capable of  betraying  me,  1  will  confess,  that  if  J  thought  myself  a  prisoner 
here,  neither  walls  nor  water  should  confine  me  long.' 

^  Frankly,'  said  Dougl^is,  ^  I  could  not  much  blame  you  for  the  attempt ; 
yet,  for  all  that,  ray  father,  or  uncle,  or  the  earl,  or  any  of  ray  brothers,  or 
in  'short  any  of  the  king's  lords  into  whose  hands  you  fell,  woioJd  in  such  a 
case  hang  you  like  a  dog,  or  like  a  centinel  who  deserts  his  post.  And  I 
promise  you  that  you  will  hardly  escape  them-*-but  row  towards  Saint  Serf's 
island — there  is  a  breeze  from  the  west,  and  we  will  have  sport  keeping  to 
windward  of  the  isle  where  the  ripple  is  strongest.  We  will  speak  more  of 
what  you  have  mentioned,  when  we  have  had  an  hour's  sport.' 

Their  fishing  was  successful,  though  never  did  two  anglers  pursue  even 
that  silent  and  unsocial  pleasure  with  less  verbal  intercourse. 

When  their  time  was  expired,  Douglas  took  the  oars  in  his  turn,  and  by 
his  order  Roland  Graeme  steered  the  boat,  directing  her  course  upon  the 
landing-place  at  the  Castle.  But  he  also  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  course, 
and  looking  around  him  said  to  Graeme,  <  Tliere  is  a  thing  which  I  could 
mention  to  thee,  but  it  is  so  deep  a  secret,  that  even  here,  surrounded  as  we 
are  by  sea  and  sky,  without  the  possibility  of  a  listener,  cannot  prevail  on 
myself  to  speak  it  out.' 

^  Better  leave  it  imspoken,  sir,'  answered  Roland  Graeme,  <  if  you  doubt 
the  honour  of  him  who  alone  can  hear  it.' 

^  1  doubt  not  your  honour,'  replied  George  Douglas ;  <  butyoo  are  young, 
imprudent,  and  changeful.' 

^  Young,'  said  Roland,  <  I  am,  and  it  may  be  imprudent— but  who  bath 
informed  you  that  I  am  changeful  ?' 

'  One  that  knows  you,  perhaps,  better  than  you  know  yourself,'  replied 
Douglas. 

^  1  suppose  you  mean  Catherme  Seyton,'  said  the  page,  his  heart  rising  as 
he  spoke;  but  she  b  herself  fifty  times  more  variable  in  her  hwnour  thap 
the  very  water  which  we  are  floating  upon.' 
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<  My  ywMg  aequakitance/  wid  Douglas,  *  I  pray  you  to  remember  that 
Catherine  Seytoo  is  a  lady  of  blood  and  birth,  and  must  not  be  lightly  spo- 
ken of.' 

^  Master  George  of  Douglas/  said  Graeme,  <  as  that  speech  seemed  to  be 
made  under  the  warrant  of  something  like  a  threat,  I  pray  you  to  observe, 
that  I  value"  not  the  threat  at  the  estimation  of  a  fin  of  one  of  these  dead 
trouts ;  and  moreover,  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  the  champion  who 
undertakes  the  defence  of  every  lady  of  blood  and  bhth,  whom  men  accuse 
of  change  of  faith  and  of  fashion,  is  like  to  have  enough  of  work  on  his 
hands,' 

'  Go  to,'  said  the  Seneschal,  but  in  a  tone  of  good  humour,  ^  thou  art  a  fool* 
ish  boy,  unfit  to  deal  with  any  matter  more  serious  than  the  casting  of  anet, 
or  the  flying  of  a  hawk.' 

^  If  your  secret  concern  Catherine  Seyton,'  said  the  page,<  I  care  not  for 
it,  and  so  you  may  tell  her  if  you  will.  I  wot  she  can  shape  you  opportuni- 
ty to  speak  with  her,  as  she  has  ere  now.' 

The  flush  which  passed  over  Douglas'  face,  made  the  page  aware  that  he 
had  lighted  on  a  truth,  when  he  was,  in  fact,  speaking  at  random ;  and  the 
feeling  that  he  had  done  so,  was  like  striking  a  dagger  into  his  own  heart. 
His  companion,  without  farther  answer,  resumed  the  oars,  and  pulled  lusti* 
ly  till  they  arived  at  the  island  and  the  castle.  The  servants  received  the 
produce  of  their  spoil,  and  the  two  fishers,  turning  from  each  other  in  sir 
knee,  went  each  to  his  several  apartment. 

Roland  Graeme  had  spent  about  an  hour  in  grumbling  against  Catherine 
Seyton,  the  Queen,  the  Regent,  and  the  whole  House  of  Lochleven,  with 
George  Douglas  at  the  bead  of  it,  wlien  the  time  approached  that  his  duty 
called  him  to  attend  the  meal  of  Queen  Mary.  As  he  arranged  his  dress 
for  this  purpoese,  he  grudged  the  trouble,  which,  on  similar  occasions,  he  us- 
^,  with  boyish  foppery,  to  consider  as  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
his  day  ;  and  when  he  went  to  take  his  place  behind  the  chair  of  the 
Qjueen,  it  waa  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity,  which  could  not  escape  her 
observation,  and  probably  appeared  to  her  ridiculous  enough,  for  she  whis- 
pered something  in  French  to  her  ladies,  at  which  the  Lady  Fleming  laugh- 
^1  and  Catherine  appeared  half  diverted  and  half  disconcerted.  This 
pteanntry,  of  which  the  subject  was  concealed  from  him,  the  unfortunate 
pa^e  received,  of  course,  as  a  new  ofience,  and  called  an  additional  degree  of 
^Uen  dignity  into  his  mien,  which  night  have  exposed  him  to  farther  raille- 
0,  but  that  Mary  appeared  disposed  to  make  allowance  for,  and  eompas* 
lionate  his  feelings. 

With  the  peculiar  tact  and  delicacy  which  no  woman  possessed  in  greater 
perfection,  she  began  to  soothe  by  degrees  the  vexed  spirit  of  her  magnani- 
iQous  attendant.  The  excelleuce  of  the  fish  which  he  had  taken  in  his  ex*  * 
P^ditioo,  the  high  flavour  and  beautiful  red  colour  of  the  trouts,  which  have 
ioQg  given  distinction  to  the  lake,  led  her  first  to  express  her  thanks  to  her 
attendant  for  so  agreeable  an  addition  to  her  table,  especially  upon  a  jour  de 
jtvjie;  and  then  brought  on  enquiries  into  the  place  where  the  fish  had  been 
^^(ven,  their  size,  their  peculiarities,  the  times  when  they  were  in  season^ 
^nd  a  comparison  between  the  Lochleven  trouts  and  those  which  are  found 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  ill  humour  of  Ro- 
lind  Graime  was  never  of  an  obstinate  character.  It  rolled  away  like  mist 
^fore  the  sun,  «nd  he  was  easily  engaged  in  a  keen  and  animated  disserta- 
tion about  Lochleven  trout,  and  sea  trout,  and  river  trout,  and  bull  trout^ 
aod  char,  which  never  rise  to  a  fly,  and  par,  which  some  suppose  infant 
^^Imooy  and  keriings,  which  frequent  the  Nith,  and  vewUaseSf  wbiob  are 
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only  found  in  the  Castle-Loch  of  Lochmaben ;  and  he  was  hurrying  on 
with  the  eager  impetuosity  and  enthusiasm  of  a  young  sportsman,  when 
he  observed  that  the  smile  whh  which  the  Queen  at  first  listened  to  him 
died  languidly  away,  and  that,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  suppress  them,  tears 
lose  to  her  eyes.  He  stopped  suddenly  short,  and  distressed  in  his  turn, 
asked,  ^  If  he  had  had  the  misfortune  unwittingly  to  give  displeasure  to  her 
Grace  ?' 

*  No,  my  poor  boy,'  replied  the  Queen ;  *  but  as  you  numbered  up  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  my  kingdom,  imagination  cheated  me,  as  it  will  do,  and  snatch- 
ed ine  from  these  dreary  walls  away  to  the  romantic  streams  of  Nithsdale, 
and  the  royal  towers  of  Lochmaben.  O  land,  which  my  fathers  have  so 
long  ruled  !  of  the  pleasures  which  you  extend  so  freely,  your  Queen  is  now 
deprived,  and  the  poorest  beggar,  who  may  wander  free  from  one  landward 
town  to  another,  would  scorn  to  change  fates  with  Mary  of  Scotland !' 

^  Your  Highness,'  said  the  Lady  Fleming,  ^  will  do  well  to  withdraw.' 

<  Come  with  me  then,  Fleming,'  said  the  Queen,  ^  I  would  not  burthen 
hearts  so  young  as  these  are,  with  the  sight  of  my  sorrows.' 

She  accompanied  these  words  with  a  look  of  melancholy  compassion 
towards  Roland  and  Catherine,  who  were  now  left  alone  together  in  the 
apartment. 

The  page  found  his  situation  not  a  little  embarrassing,  for,  as  every  reader 
has  experienced  who  may  have  chanced  to  be  in  such  a  situation,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  maintain  the  full  dignity  of  an  offended  person  in  the 
presence  of  a  beautiful  girl,  whatever  reason  we  may  have  for  being  angry 
with  her.  Catherine  Seyton,  on  her  part  sate  still  like  a  lingering  ghost, 
which,  conscious  of  the  awe  which  its  presence  imposes,  is  charitably  dis- 
posed to  give  the  poor  confused  mortal  whom  it  visits,  time  to  recover  his 
senses,  and  comply  with  the  grand  rule  of  daemonology  by  speaking  first. 
But  as  Roland  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  avail  himself  of  her  condescension,  she 
carried  it  a  step  farther,  and  herself  opened  the  conversation. 

<  I  pray  you,  fair  sir,  if  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  disturb  your  august  re- 
verie by  a  question  so  simple, — what  may  have  become  of  your  rosary  ?' 

^  It  h  lost,  madam — lost  sometime  since,'  said  Roland,  partly  embarrass- 
ed and  partly  indignant. 

<  And  may  I  ask  farther,  sir,'  said  Catherine,  ^  why  you  have  not  re- 
placed it  with  another  ? — I  have  half  a  mind,'  she  said,  taking  from  her 
pocket  a  string  of  ebony  beads  adorned  with  gold,  ^  to  bestow  one  upon 
you,  to  keep  for  my  sake,  just  to  remind  you  of  former  acquaintance.' 

Thete  was  a  little  tremulous  accent  in  the  tone  with  which  these  words 
were  delivered,  which  at  once  put  to  flight  Roland  Graeme's  resentment,  and 
brought  him  to  Catherine's  side  ;  but  she  instantly  resumed  the  bold  and 
firm  accent  which  was  more  familiar  to  her.  ^  I  did  not  bid  you,'  she  said, 
<  come  and  sit  so  close  by  me  ;  for  the  acquaintance  that  I  spoke  of,  has 
been  stifl  and  cold,  dead  and  buried,  for  this  many  a  day.' 

<  JNow  Heaven  forbid  :'  said  the  page ;  *  it  has  only  slept,  and  now  that 
you  deitire  it  should  awake,  fair  Catherine,  believe  me  that  a  pledge  of 
your  returning  favour^ 

<  Nay,  nay,'  saiii  Catherine,  withholding  the  rosary,  towards  which,  as 
he  spoke,  he  extended  his  hand,  *  I  have  changed  my  mind  on  better  re- 
flection. What  should  a  heretic  do  witli  these  holy  beads,  that  have  been 
blessed  by  the  Father  of  the  church  himself  ?' 

Roland  winced  grievously,  for  he  saw  plainly  which  way  the  discourse 
was  now  likely  to  tend,  and  felt  that  it  must  at  all  events  be  embarrrassing. 
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^Nay,  but/  he  said,  *  it  was  as  a  token  of  your  own  regard  that  you  ofTer- 
fd  them.* 

*■  Ay,  fair  sir,  but  that  regard  attended  the  faithful  subject,  the  loyal  and 
pious  Catholic,  the  individual  who  was  so  solemnly  devoted  at  the  same 
time  with  myself  to  the  same  grand  duty ;  which,  you  must  now  understand, 
was  to  serve  the  church  and  the  Queen, — to  such  a  person,  if  you  ever 
heard  of  him,  was  my  regard  due,  and  not  to  him  who  associates  with  here- 
tics, and  is  about  to  become  a  rene^do.' 

*  I  should  scarce  believe,  fair  mistress,'  said  Roland,  indignantly,  *  that 
the  vane  of  your  favour  turned  only  to  a  Catholic  wind,  considering  that  it 
points  so  plainly  to  George  Douglas,  who,  I  think,  is  both  kingsman  and 
Protestant.* 

*  Think  better  of  George  Douglas,*  said  Catherine,  *than  to  believe' 

and  then  checking  herself,  as  if  she  had  spoken  loo  much,  she  went  on,  ^  I 
assure  you,  fair  Mr.  Roland,  that  all  who  wish  you  well  are  sorry  for  you.' 

'  Their  number  is  very  few,  I  believe,'  answered  Roland,  *  and  their 
sorrow,  if  they  feel  any,  not  deeper  than  ten  minutes  time  will  cure.' 

'  They  are  more  numerous,  and  think  more  deeply  concerning  you,  than 
you  seem  to  be  aware,'  answered  Catherine.  <  But  perhaps  they  think 
wrong — You  are  the  best  judge  for  yourself;  and  if  you  prefer  gold  and 
church-lands  to  honour  and  loyalty,  and  the  faith  of  your  fathers,  why 
should  you  be  hampered  in  conscience  more  than  others  ?' 

^  May  Heaven  bear  witness  for  me,'  said  Roland,  '  that  if  I  entertain  any 
difference  of  opinion — that  is,  if  I  nourish  any  doubts  in  point  of  religion, 
they  have  been  adopted  on  the  conviction  of  my  own  mind,  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  my  conscience  !' 

'  Ay,  ay,  your  conscience — your  conscience  !'  repeated  she  with  satiric 
emphasis  ;  *  your  conscience  is  the  scape-goat  5  I  warrant  it  an  able  one 
— it  will  bear  the  burthen  of  one  of  the  best  manors  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Mary's  of  Kennaquhair,  lately  forfeited  to  our  noble  Lord  the  King,  by  the 
Abbot,  and  community  thereof,  for  the  high  crime  of  fidelity  to  their  reli- 
gious vows,  and  now  to  be  granted  by  the  High  and  Mighty  Traitor,  and 
so  forth,  James,  Earl  of  Murray,  to  the  good  squire  of  dames  Roland 
Grccme,  for  his  loyal  and  faithful  service  as  under-espial,  and  deputy-turn- 
key, for  securing  the  person  of  his  lawful  sovereign.  Queen  Mary.' 

'  You  misconstrue  me  cruelly,'  said  the  page  ;  '  yes,  Catherine,  most 
cruelly — God  knows  I  would  protect  this  poor  lady  at  the  risk  of  my  life, 
or  with  my  life ;  but  what  can  I  do,  what  can  any  one  do  for  her  ?' 

*  Much  may  be  done— enough  may  be  done — all  may  be  done — if  men 
will  be  but  true  and  honourable,  as  Scottish  men  were  in  the  days  of  Bruce 
and  Wallace.  O,  Roland,  from  what  an  enterprize  you  are  now  withdraw- 
ing your  heart  and  hand,  through  mere  fickleness  and  coldness  of  spirit !' 

^  How  can  I  withdraw,'  said  Roland,  '  from  an  enterprize  which  ha. 
never  been  communicated  to  me  ? — Has  the  Queen,  or  have  you,  or  has 
any  one  communicated  with  me  upon  any  thing  for  her  service  which  1  have 
refused  ?  Or  have  you  not,  all  of  you,  held  me  at  such  distance  from  your 
counsels,  as  if  I  were  the  roost  faithless  spy  since  the  days  of  Ganelon  ?' 

^  And  who,'  said  Catherine  Seyton,  ^  would  trust  the  sworn  friend,  and 
pupil,  and  companion,  of  the  heretic  preacher  Henderson  ?  ay — ^a  proper 
tutor  you  have  chosen,  instead  of  the  excellent  Ambrosius,  who  is  now 
turned  out  of  house  and  homestead,  if  indeed  he  is  not  languishing  in  a  dun- 
geon, for  withstanding  the  tyranny  of  Morton,  to  whose  brother  the  tem- 
poralities of  that  noble  house  of  God  have  been  gifted  away  by  the  Re- 
gent.' 
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<  Is  it  possible  r'  said  the  page ;  <  and  is  the  excellent  Father  Ambrose 
in  such  disttess?' 

^  He  would  account  tlie  news  of  your  falling  away  from  the  faith  of  your 
fiubersi'  answered  Catherine^  '  a  worse  mishap  than  aught  that  tyranny 
can  inflict  on  himself.' 

<  But  why/  said  Roland,  very  much  moved^  ^  should  you  suppose  that 
— 4hat«-lhat  it  is  with  me  as  you  say  ?' 

.<  Do  you  yourself  deny  it  ?'  replied  Catherine  $  '  do  you  not  admit  that 
you  have  drank  the  poison  which  you  should  have  dashed  from  your  lips  ? 
—Do  you  deny  that  it  now  ferments  in  your  veins,  if  it  has  not  altogether 
corrupted  the  springs  of  life  ?— *Do  you  deny  that  you  have  your  doubts,  as 
you  proudly  terra  them,  respecting  what  Popes  and  councils  have  declared 
it  unlawful  to  doubt  of? — ^Is  not  your  faith  wavering,  if  not  overthrown  ? — 
Does  not  the  heretic  preacher  boast  his  conquest  ?-'^Doe$  not  the  heretic 
woman  of  this  prison-house  hold  up  thy  example  to  others  ? — Do  not  the 
Queen  and  the  Lady  Fleming  believe  in  thy  falling  away  ? — And  is  there 
any,  except  one^-yes,  I  will  speak  it  out,  and  think  as  lightly  as  you  please 
of  my  good  wilK-^s  there  one  except  myself  that  holds  even  a  lingering 
hope  that  you  may  yet  prove  what  we:  once  all  believed  of  you  ?' 

<  I  know  not,'  said  our  poor  page,  much  embamssed  by  the  view  which 
was  thus  presented  to  him  of  the  conduct  he  was  expected  to  pursue,  and 
by  a  person  in  whom  he  was  not  the  less  interested  that  so  long  a  residence 
in  Loehleven  Castle,  with  no  object  so  likely  to  attract  his  undivided  atten- 
tion had  taken  place  since  they  had  first  met, — ^  I  know  not  what  you  ex- 
pect of  me,  or  fear  from  me.  1  was  sent  hither  to  attend  Queen  Mary,  and 
to  her  I  acknowledge  the  duty  of  a  servant  through  life  and  death.  If  any 
one  had  expected  service  of  another  kind,  I  was  not  the  par^  to  render  it. 
I  neither  avow  nor  disclaim  the  doctrines  of  the  reforined  church.-^  Will 
you  have  the  truth  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  profligacy  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  has  brought  this  judgment  on  their  own  heads,  and  lor  aught  I  know^ 
it  may  be  for  their  reformation.  But,  for  betraying  this  unhappy  Queen, 
God  knows  1  am  guiltless  of  the  thought.  Did  i  believe  worse  of  herj 
than  as  her  servant  I  wish — as  her  subject  I  dare  to  do— I  would  not  be- 
tray her— -far  from  it — ^I  would  aid  her  in  aught  which  could  tend  to  a  fair 
trial  of  her  cause.' 

<  Enough  !  enough  !'  answered  Catherine,  clasping  her  hands  together ; 
'  then  wilt  thou  not  desert  us  if  any  means  are  presented,  by  which  placiDg 
our  Royal  Mistress  at  freedom,  this  case  may  be  honestly  tried  betwixt  her 
and  her  rebellious  subjects.' 

<  Nay — but  fair  Catherine,'  replied  the  page,  <  hear  but  what  the  Lord 
of  Murray  said  when  he  sent  me  hither.' 

*  Hear  but  what  the  devil  said ;'  replied  the  maiden,  *  rather  than  what 
a  false  subject,  a  false  brother,  a  false  counsellor,  a  false  friend  said  f 
A  man  raised  from  a  petty  pensioner  on  the  crown's  bounty,  to  be  the 
counsellor  of  majesty,  and  the  prime  distributor  of  the  bounties  of  the 
state ;— one  with  whom  rank,  fortune,  title,  consequence,  and  power,  all 
grew  up  like  a  mushroon,  by  the  mere  warm  good  will  of  the  sister, 
whom,  in  requital,  he  hath  mewed  up  in  this  place  of  melancholy  seclusion 
— whom,  in  further  requital,  he  has  deposed,  and  whom,  if  he  dared,  he 
would  murder.' 

'  1  think  not  so  ill  of  the  £arl  of  Murray,'  said  Roland  Orseme;  '  and 
sooth  to  speak,'  he  added  with  a  slight  smile, '  it  would  require  some  bribe 
to  make  me  embrace,  with  firm  and  desperate  resolution,  either  one  side  or 
♦he  other.' 
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<  Nay,  if  that  is  all,'  replied  Catherine  Seyton,  in  a  tone  of  enthusiatniy 
*  you  shall  be  guerdoned  with  prayers  from  oppressed  subjects— from  dispos* 
sessed  clergy — from  insulted  nobles — with  immortal  praise  by  future  ages — 
with  eager  gratitude  by  the  present — with  fame  on  earth,  and  with  felicity 
in  heaven  !  Your  country  will  thank  you — ^yeur  Queen  will  be  debtor  to 
you — ^you  will  achieve  at  once  the  highest  from  the  lowest  degree  in  chivalry 
—all  men  will  honour,  all  women  will  love  you — and  I,  sworn  with  you  so 
early  to  the  accomplishment  of  Queen  Mary's  freedom,  will — ^yes  1  will^ 
love  you  better  than  ever  sister  loved  brother.' 

'  Say  on — say  on,'  said  Roland,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  taking  her 
band,  which  in  the  warmth  of  her  exhortation^  Catherine  held  towards 
him. 

^  Nay,'  said  she,  pausing,  *  I  have  already  said  too  much-^far  too  much| 
if  f  prevail  not  with  you — far  too  little  if  I  do.  But  1  prevail,'  she  contin- 
ued, seeing  that  the  countenance  of  the  youth  she  addressed  returned  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  own — ^  I  prevail ;  or  rather  the  good  cause  prevails 
through  its  own  strength — thus  I  devote  thee  to  it.'  And  as  she  spoke  she 
approached  her  finger  to  the  brow  of  the  astonished  youth ;  and,  without 
touching  it,  signed  the  cross  over  his  forehead — stooped  her  faoe  towards 
him,  and  seemed  to  kiss  the  empty  space  in  which  she  had  traced  the  sym- 
bol ;  then  starting  up  aad  extricating  herself  6rom  his  grasps  darted  into 
the  queenis  apartment. 

Roland  Graeme  remained  as  the  enthusiastic  maiden  had  left  him,  kneel- 
ing  00  one  knee,  with  breath  withheld,  and  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  space 
which  the  fairy  form  of  Catherine  Seyton  had  occupied,  if  his  thoughts 
were  not  of  laomixed  delight,  they  at  least  partook  of  that  thrilling  and  tn- 
toxicatiDg,  tfaough  mingled  sense  of  pain  and  pleasure,  the  most  overpower- 
ing which  life  otters  in  its  blended  cup.  He  rose  and  retired  slowly ;  and 
although  the  chaplain  Mr.  Henderson  preached  on  that  evening  his  best  ser- 
mon against  the  errors  of  popery,  I  would  not  engage  that  he  was  followed 
accurately  through  the  train  of  his  reasoning  by  the  young  proselyte^  with 
I  view  to  whose  especial  benefit  he  had  handled  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

And  wheo  lovte't  torch  hatfa  let  the  heart  ia  flame, 
Comei  Beignor  Reanoo,  with  his  laws  and  cautioDS, 
Giving  81IGO  aid  as  the  old  grey-beard  Sexton. 
IV ho  from  the  chnrch- vault  dnv^  bit  crazy  engine, 
To  ply  its  dribbling  ineffectual  streamlet 
Against  a  conflagration. 

OLD  PLAT. 

In  a  musing  mood,  Roland  Graeme  upon  the  ensuing  morning  betook 
himself  to  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  as  a  sp3t  where  he  might  indulge 
the  course  of  his  thick-coming  fancies  with  least  chance  of  interruption. 
But  his  place  of  retirement  was  in  the  present  case  ill-chosen,  for  he  was 
presently  ioioed  by  Master  Elias  Henderson. 

^  I  sought  you,  young  man/  said  the  preacher^  ^  having  to  speak  of  some- 
thing which  concerns  you  nearly.' 
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The  page  had  no  pretence  for  avoiding  the  conference  which  the  chap- 
lain thus  offered,  though  he  felt  that  it  might  prove  an  embarrc\8sing  one. 

*  In  teaching  thee,  as  far  as  my  feeble  knowledge  hath  permitted,  thy  du- 
ty towards  God,'  said  the  chaplain,  <  there  are  particulars  of  your  duty  to- 
wards man,  upon  which  I*was  unwilling  long  or  much  to  insist.  You  are 
here  in  the  service  of  a  lady,  honourable  as  touching  her  birth,  deserving 
of  all  compassion  as  respects  her  misfortunes,  and  garnished  with  even  but 
too  many  of  those  outward  qualities  which  win  men's  regard  and  aflectioD. 
Have  you  ever  considered  your  regard  to  this  Lady  Mary  of  Scotland,  io 
its  true  light  and  bearing  ?' 

*  I  trust,  reverend  sir,'  replied  Roland  Graeme,  '  that  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  duties  a  servant  in  my  condition  owes  to  his  royal  mistress,  espe- 
cially in  her  lowly  and  distressed  condition.' 

*  True,'  answered  the  preacher,  '  but  it  is  even  that  honest  feeling 
which  may,  in  the  Lady  Mary's  case,  carry  thee  into  great  crime  and 
treachery.' 

*  How  so,  reverend  sir  ?'  replied  the  page  ;  *  I  profess  I  understand  yoa 
not.' 

^  I  speak  to  you  not  of  the  crimes  of  this  ill-advised  lady,'  said  the  preach- 
er; *  they  are  not  subjects  for  the  ears  of  her  sworn  servant.  But  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  this  unhappy  person  hath  rejected  more  offers  of  grace, 
more  hopes  of  glory,  than  ever  were  held  out  to  earthly  princes  $  and  that 
she  is  now,  her  day  of  favour  being  passed,  sequestered  in  this  lonely  castle, 
for  the  common  weal  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  it  may  be  for  the  benelir 
of  her  own  soul.' 

^  Reverend  sir,'  said  Roland,  somewhat  impatiently,  '  I  am  but  too  well 
aware  that  my  unfortunate  mistress  is  imprisoned,  sinc|  I  have  the  misfur- 
tune  to  share  in  her  restraint  myself — of  which,  to  speak  sooth,  I  am  heart- 
ily weary,' 

'  It  is  even  of  that  which  I  am  about  to  speak,'  said  the  chaplain  mildly ; 
*  But  first,  my  good  Roland,  look  forth  on  the  pleasant  prospect  of  yonder 
cultivated  plain.  You  see,  where  the  smoke  arises,  yonder  village  standing 
half  hidden  by  the  trees,  and  you  know  it  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  peace 
and  industry.  From  space  to  space,  each  by  the  side  of  its  own  stream, 
you  see  the  gray  towers  of  Barons,  with  cottages  interspersed  ;  and  yoa 
know  that  they  also,  with  their  household,  are  now  living  in  unity ;  the 
lance  hung  up  on  the  wall,  and  the  sword  resting  in  its  sheath. — You  see, 
too,  more  than  one  fair  church,  where  the  pure  waters  of  life  are  offered  to 
the  thirsty,  and  where  the  hungry  are  refreshed  with  spiritual  food. — What 
would  he  deserve,  who  should  bring  fire  and  slaughter  into  so  fair  and  hap- 
py a  scene — who  should  bare  the  swords  of  the  gentr}*  and  turn  them  against 
each  other — who  should  give  tower  and  cottage  to  the  fiames,  and  slake  die 
embers  with  the  blood  of  the  in-dwellers  ? — What  would  he  deserve  who 
should  lift  up  again  that  ancient  Dagon  of  Superstition,  whom  the  worthies 
of  the  time  have  beaten  down,  and  who  should  once  more  make  the  church- 
es of  God  the  high  places  of  Baal  ?' 

*  You  have  limned  a  frightful  picture,  reverend  sir,'  said  Roland  Graeme ; 
'  y^t  I  guess  not  whom  you  would  charge  with  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
change  so  horrible.' 

^  God  forbid,'  replied  the  the  preacher,  ^  that  I  should  say  to  thee,  thou 
art  the  man. — Yet  beware,  Roland  Gramme,  that  thou,  in  serving  thy  Mis- 
tress, hold  fast  the  still  higher  service  which  thou  owest  to  the  peace  of  tby 
country,  and  the  prosperity  of  her  inhabitants;  else,  Roland  Graeme,  thou 
mayest  be  the  very  man  upon  whose  head  will  fall  the  curses  and  assured 
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punishment  due  to  such  work.  If  thou  art  vi  on  by  the  song  of  these  syrens 
to  aid  that  unhappy  lady's  escape  from  this  place  of  penitence  and  security^ 
it  is  over  with  the  peace  of  Scotland's  cottages,  and  with  the  prosperity  of 
her  palaces — and  the  babe  unborn  shall  curse  the  name  of  the  man,  who 
gave  inlet  to  the  disorder  which  will  follow  the  war  betwixt  the  mother  and 
the  son.' 

*  I  know  of  no  such  plan,  reverend  sir,'  answered  the  page,  ^  and  therefore 
can  aid  none  such.  My  duty  towards  the  Queen  has  been  simply  that  of  an 
attendant ;  it  is  a  task  of  which^  at  times,  I  would  willingly  have  been  freed, 
ne  vert  heless ' 

*  It  is  to  prepare  thee  for  the  enjoyment  of  something  more  of  liberty,' 
said  the  preacher,  ^  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  you  the  deep 
res})onsibility  under  which  your  ollice  must  be  discharged.  George  Doug- 
las hath  told  the  Lady  Lochleven  that  you  are  weary  of  this  service,  and 
my  intercession  hath  partly  determined  her  good  ladyship,  that,  as  your  dis- 
charge cannot  be  granted,  you  shall,  instead,  be  employed  in  certain  com- 
missiuns  on  the  main-land,  which  have  hitherto  been  discharged  by  other 
persons  of  confidence.  Wherefore,  come  with  me  to  the  lady,  for  even  to- 
day such  duty  will  be  imposed  on  you.' 

^  I  trust  you  will  hold  me  excused,  reverend  sir,'  said  the  page,  who  felt 
that  an  increase  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Lady  of  the  Castle  and  her 
family  would  render  his  situation  in  a  moral  view  doubly  embarrassing, 
^  one  cannot  serve  two  masters — and  I  much  fear  that  my  mistress  will  not 
hold  me  excused  for  taking  employment  under  another.' 

'  Fear  not  that,'  said  the  preacher,  <  her  consent  shall  be  asked  and  ob- 
tained. I  fear  she  will  yield  it  but  too  easily,  as  hoping  to  avail  herself  of 
your  agency  to  maintain  correspondence  with  her  friends,  as  those  falsely 
call  themselves,  who  would  make  her  name  the  watch-word  for  civil  war.' 

*  And  thus,'  said  the  page,  '  1  will  be  exposed  to  suspicion  on  all  sides; 
for  my  mistress  will  consider  me  as  a  spy  placed  on  her  by  her  enemies, 
Keing  me  so  far  trusted  by  them  ;  and  the  Lady  Lochleven  will  never  cease 
to  suspect  the  possibility  of  my  betraying  her,  because  circumstances  put  it 
into  my  power  to  do  so — I  would  rather  remain  as  I  am.' 

There  followed  a  pause  of  one  or  two  minutes,  during  which  Henderson 
looked  steadily  in  Roland's  countenance,  as  if  desirous  to  ascertain  whether 
^re  was  not  more  in  the  answer  than  the  precise  words  seemed  to  imply. 
Re  failed  in  this  point,  however;  for  Roland,  bred  a  page  from  childhood, 
iinew  how  to  assume  a  sullen  petted  cast  of  countenance,  well  enough  calco* 
lated  to  hide  all  internal  emotions. 

*  I  understand  thee  not,  Roland,'  said  the  preacher, '  or  rather  thou  think- 
eit  on  this  matter  more  deeply  than  I  apprehended  to  be  in  thy  nature. 
Rethought  the  delight  of  going  on  shore  with  thy  bow,  or  thy  gun,  or  thy 
angiiog-rod,  would  have  borne  away  all  other  feelings.' 

^  And  so  it  would,'  replied  Roland,  who  perceived  the  danger  of  suffering 
Henderson's  half-raised  suspicions  to  become  fully  awake,  <  I  would  have 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  gun  and  the  oar,  and  the  wild  water-fowl  that 
^tnpt  me  by  sailing  among  the  sedges  yonder  so  far  out  of  flight-shot,  had 
you  not  spoken  of  my  going  on  shore  as  what  was  to  occasion  burning  of 
town  and  tower,  the  downfall  of  theevangele,and  up-setting  of  the  mass.' 

^  Follow  me,  then,'  said  Henderson,  *  and  we  will  seek  the  Lady  Loch- 
leven.' 

They  foand  her  at  breakfast  with  her  grandson  George  Douglas — *  Peace 
be  with  your  ladyship,' said  the  preacher,  bowmg  to  his  patroness,  ^  Roland 
Grame  awaits  your  order.' 
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*  Young  man/  sud  the  Lady, '  our  chaplain  hath  warranted  for  thj  fideli- 
ty, and  we  are  determined  to  give  you  certain  errands  to  do  for  us  in  our 
town  of  Kinross.' 

*  Not  by  my  advice,'  said  Douglas  coldly. 

<  I  said  not  that  it  was,'  answered  the  Lady,  something  sharply.  '  The 
mother  of  thy  father  may,  I  should  think,  be  old  enough  to  judge  for  herseU 
in  a  matter  so  simple. — Thou  wilt  take  the  skiff,  Roland,  and  two  of  my 
people,  whom  Dryfesdale  or  Randal  will  order  out,  and  fetrh  off  certain  stufi 
of  plate  and  hangings,  which  should  last  night  be  lodged  at  Kinross  by  the 
wains  from  Edinburgh.' 

^  And  give  this  packet,'  said  George  Douglas,  <  to  a  servant  of  ours, 
whom  you  will  find  in  waiting  there. — It  is  the  report  to  my  father,'  he 
added,  looking  towards  the  grandmother,  who  acquiesced  by  bending  her 
head. 

<  I  have  already  mentioned  to  Master  Henderson,'  said  Roland  Graeme* 
<  that,  as  my  duty  requires  my  attendance  on  the  Queen,  her  Grace's  per- 
mission for  my  journey  ought  to  be  obtained  before  I  can  undertake  your 
commission.' 

<  Look  to  it,  my  son/  said  the  old  lady,  ^  the  scruple  of  the  youth  is  hon- 
j                                  ourable.' 

/  <  Craving  your  pardon,  madam,  I  have  no  wish  to  force  myself  on  her 

presence  thus  early,'  said  Douglas,  in  an  indifferent  tone ;  <  it  might  dis- 
please her,  and  were  no  way  agreeable  to  me.' 

<  And  I,'  said  the  Lady  Lochleven,  ^  although  her  temper  hath  been  mon: 
gentle  of  late,  have  no  will  to  undergo,  without  necessity,  the  rancour  of  her 

wit.' 

<  Under  your  permission,  madam,'  said  the  chaplain,  ^  I  will  myself  ren- 
der your  request  to  the  Queen.  During  my  long  residence  in  this  house  slie 
hath  not  deigned  to  see  me  in  private,  or  bear  my  doctrine ;  yet  so  ma\ 
heaven  prosper  my  labours,  as  love  for  her  soul,  and  desire  to  bring  her  in- 
to the  right  path,  was  my  chief  desire  for  coming  hither.' 

'  Take  care.  Master  Henderson,'  said  Douglas,  in  a  tone  which  seemed 
almost  sarcastic,  ^  lest  you  rush  hastily  on  an  adventure  to  which  you  have 
no  vocation-^you  are  learned,  and  know  the  adage,  Ne  etcceBBerU  in  consi^ 
Hum  nigi  oocohitf.*— Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand  ?' 

<  The  Master  to  whose  service  I  am  called,'  answered  the  preacher,  look- 
ing upward,  ^  He  who  hath  commanded  me  to  be  earnest  in  season  and  out 
of  season.' 

<  Your  acquaintance  hath  not  been  much,  I  think,  with  courts  or  princes.' 
continued  the  young  esquire. 

*  No,  sir,'  replied  Henderson,  ^  but,  like  my  Master  Knox,  I  see  nothinf 
frightful  in  the  fair  face  of  a  pretty  lady.' 

<  My  son,'  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  <  quench  not  the  good  man's 
zeal — let  him  do  the  errand  of  this  unhappy  princess.' 

^  With  more  willingness  than  1  would  do  it  myself,'  said  George  Douglas. 
Yet  something  in  his  manner  appeared  to  contradict  his  words. 

The  minbter  went  accordingly,  and,  demanding  an  audi^ice  of  the  im- 
prisoned princess,  was  admitted.  He  foiuid  her  with  her  ladies  engaged  in 
the  daily  task  of  embroidery.  The  Queen  received  him  with  that  courtesy 
which,  in  ordinary  cases,  she  used  towards  all  who  <^>proached  her,  and  the 
clergyman,  in  opening  his  commission,  was  obviously  somewhat  more  em- 
barrassed than  he  had  expected  to  be«— <  The  good  Lady  of  Lochleven— 
Quiy  it  please  your  Grace'* 
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fie  made  a  sliort  pause,  during  which  Mary  said,  with  a  smile,  *  my  grace 
\fouId,  in  truth,  be  well  pleased,  were  the  Lady  Lochleven  our  good  Lady — 
But  ijo  on — what  is  the  will  of  the  goo<l  Lady  of  Lochleven  ?' 

*  She  desires,  madam,'  said  the  chaplain,  *  that  your  grace  will  permit 
this  young  gentleman,  your  page,  Roland  Graeme,  to  pass  to  Kinross  to  look 
iiVrsome  household  stuff  and  hangings,  sent  hither  for  the  better  furnish- 
in'j your  Grace's  apartments.' 

*  The  Lady  of  Lochleven,'  said  the  Queen,  ^  uses  needless  ceremony,  in 
i^]ijesting  our  permission  for  that  which  stands  within  her  own  pleasure. 
We  well  know  that  this  young  gentleman's  attendance  on  us  had  not  been 
.^0  lonsf  permitted,  were  he  not  thought  to  be  more  at  the  command  of  that 
jood  lady  than  at  ours.  But  we  cheerfully  yield  consent  that  he  shall  go 
on  her  errand — with  our  will  we  would  doom  no  living  creature  to  the  cap- 
liviiv  which  we  ourselves  must  suffer.' 

*  Ay,  madam,'  answered  the  preacher,  *  and  it  is  doubtless  natural  for 
humanity  to  quarrel  with  its  prison-house.  Yet  there  have  been  those^ 
who  have  fotind  that  time  spent  in  the  house  of  temporal  captivity,  may  be 
so  employed  as  to  redeem  us  from  spiritual  slavery.' 

*  1  apprehend  your  meaning,  sir,'  replied  the  Queen,  '  but  I  have  heard 
vour  apostle — ^I  have  heard  Master  John  Knox ;  and  were  I  to  be  pervert- 
» d,  I  would  willingly  resign  to  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  of  heresiarchs^ 
ilu^  poor  honour  he  might  acquire  by  overcoming  my  faith  and  my  hope.' 

'  Madam,'  said  the  preacher,  <  it  is  not  to  the  talents  or  skill  of  the  hus- 
bandman, that  God  gives  the  increase — the  words  which  were  offered  in 
vain  by  htm  whom  you  justly  call  our  apostle,  during  the  bustle  and  gaiety 
of  a  court,  may  yet  find  better  acceptance  during  the  leisure  for  reflection 
^Thich  this  place  affords.  God  knows,  Lady,  that  I  speak  in  singleness  of 
heart,  as  one  who  would  as  soon  compare  himself  to  the  immortal  angels^ 
i*  to  the  holy  man  whom  you  have  named.  Yet  would  you  but  conde- 
5(pnd  to  apply  to  their  noblesit  use,  those  talents  and  that  learning  which  all 
^iiow  yoa  to  be  possessed  of — would  you  afford  us  but  the  slightest  hope 
tbit you  would  hear  and  regard  what  can  be  urged  against  the  blinded  su- 
;ierstition  and  idolatry  in  which  you  are  brought  up,  sure  am  I,  that  the  most 
I '0\rer fully  gifted  of  my  brethren,  that  even  John  Knox  himself,  would  has- 
'•^n  hither,  and  account  the  rescue  of  your  single  soul  from  the  nets  of  Ro* 
^^ish  error* 

'  1  am  obliged  to  you  and  to  them  for  their  charity,'  said  Mary ;  ^  but  as 
1  iiave  At  present  but  one  presence-chamber,  I  will  reluctantly  see  it  con* 
^'rted  into  a  Hugnenot  synod.' 

*  At  least,  madam,  be  not  thus  obstinately  blinded  in  your  errors !  Hear 
'Hf  who  has  hungered  and  thirsted,  watched  and  prayed,  to  undertake  the 
;  ^yAvrofk  of  your  conversion,  and  who  would  be  content  to  die  the  instant 
'iHt  a  work  so  advantageous  for  yourself  and  so  beneficial  to  Scotland  were 
I'f-oraplisbed — Yes,  Lady,  could  I  but  shake  the  remaining  pillar  of  the 
Tifhen  temple  in  this  land — and  that  permit  me  to  term  your  faith  in  the 

hi<i(m%  ot'  Kome— I  could  be  content  to  die  overwhelmed  in  the  ruins.' 

*  I  will  not  insult  your  zeal,  sir,'  replied  Mary,  *  by  saying  you  are  more 
A'Jy  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines  than  to  overwhelm  them — ^your  char- 

•>  daima  my  thanks,  for  it  is  warmly  expressed  and  may  be  truly  purpos- 
'  ]-— But  befieve  as  well  of  me  as  I  am  willing  to  do  of  you,  and  think  that  I 
•<  ^v  be  as  anxious  to  recai  you  to  the  ancient  and  only  road,  as  you  are  to 
'*  irh  me  yotrr  new  bye-ways  to  Paradise.' 

'  Then,  madam,  if  such  be  your  generous  purpose,'  said  Henderson,  ea* 
!  riv,  *  what  hinders  that  we  should  dedicate  n^me  part  of  chat  time,  uor 
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happily  now  too  much  at  your  Grace's  disposal,  to  discuss  a  question  sq 
weighty  ?  You,  by  report  of  all  men,  are  both  learned  and  witty,  and  I, 
though  without  such  advantage,  am  strong  in  my  cause  as  in  a  tower  of  d^ 
fence.  Why  should  we  not  spend  some  space  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
which  of  us  hath  the  wrong  side  in  this  most  important  matter  ?' 

*  Nay,'  said  Queen  Mary,  *  I  never  alleged  my  force  was  strong  enough 
to  accept  of  a  combat  en  champ  cloSy  with  a  scholar  and  a  polemic.  Be- 
sides, tile  match  is  not  equal,  i  ou,  sir,  might  retire  when  you  felt  the  bat- 
tle go  against  you,  while  I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  have  no  permission  to 
say  the  debate  wearies  me.     I  would  be  alone.' 

She  curtsied  low  to  him  as  she  uttered  these  words;  and  Hendersoa, 
whose  zeal  was  indeed  ardent,  but  did  not  extend  to  the  neglect  of  delicacy, 
bowed  in  return,  and  prepared  to  withdraw. 

'  I  would,'  he  said,  <  that  my  earnest  wish,  my  most  zedlous  prayer, 
could  procure  to  your  Grace  any  blessing  or  comfort,  but  especially  that  in 
which  alone  blessing  or  comfort  is,  as  easily  as  the  slightest  intimation  of 
your  wish  will  remove  me  from  your  presence.' 

He  was  in  the  act  of  departing,  when  Mary  said  to  him,  with  much  cour- 
tesy, '  Do  me  no  injury  in  your  thoughts,  good  sir ;  it  may  be,  that  if  mj 
time  here  be  protracted  longer — as  surely  I  hope  it  will  not,  trusting  that 
either  my  rebel  subjects  will  repent  of  their  disloyalty,  or  that  my  faithful 
lieges  will  obtain  the  upper  hand — but  if  my  time  foe  here  protracted,  it 
may  be  I  shall  have  no  displeasure  in  hearing  one  who  seems  so  reasonable 
and  compassionate  as  yourself,  and  I  may  hazard  your  T^ontempt  by  endea- 
vouring to  recollect  and  repeat  the  reasons  which  schoolmen  and  councib 
give  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me, — although  I  fear  that,  God  help  me  !  my  La- 
tin has  deserted  me  with  my  other  possessions.  This  roust,  however,  be 
for  another  day.  Meanwhile,  sir,  let  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  employ  my 
page  as  she  lists — 1  will  not  afford  suspicion  by  speaking  a  word  to  him  be> 
fore  he  goes.  Roland  Graeme,  my  friend,  lose  not  an  opportunity  of  amus- 
ing thyself — dance,  sing,  run  and  leap — all  may  be  done  merrily  on  the 
main  land ;  but  he  must  have  more  than  quicksilver  in  his  veins  who  could 
frolic  here.' 

^  Alas !  madam,'  said  the  preacher,  ^  to  what  is  it  you  exhort  the  youth, 
while  time  passes,  and  eternity  summons  !  Can  our  salvation  be  insured 
by  idle  mirth,  or  our  good  work  wrought  out  without  fear  and  trembling  ?' 

*  I  cannot  fear  or  tremble,'  replied  the  Queen ;  <  to  Mary  Stuart  such  emo- 
tions are  unknown.  But,  if  weeping  and  sorrow  on  my  part  will  atone  for 
the  boy  enjoying  an  hour  of  boyish  pleasure,  be  assured  the  penance  shall 
be  duly  paid.' 

'  Nay,  but,  gracious  lady,'  said  the  preacher,  *  in  this  you  greatly  err  ;— 
our  tears  and  our  sorrows  are  all  too  little  for  our  own  faults  and  foUies,nor 
can  we  transfer  them,  as  your  church  falsely  teaches,  to  the  benefit  of 
others.' 

<  May  I  pray  you,  sir,'  answered  the  Queen,  *  with- as  little  ofience  as 
such  a  prayer  may  import,  to  transfer  yourself  elsewhere.  We  are  sick  at 
heart,  and  may  not  now  be  disturbed  with  further  controversy — and  thou, 
Roland,  take  this  little  purse;  Tthen  turning  to  the  divine,  she  said,  shewing 
its  contents,)  Look,  reverend  sir — it  contains  only  these  two  or  three  gold 
testoons,  a  coin  which,  though  bearing  mt  own  poor  features,  I  have  ever 
found  more  active  against  me  than  on  my  side,  just  as  my  subjects  take  arms 
against  me,  with  my  own  name  for  their  summons  and  signal.  Take  dils 
purse,  that  thou  mayest  want  no  means  of  amusement.  Fail  not — fail  not 
to  bring  me  back  news  from  KinrosS|  only  let  it  be  such  as,  without  suspi* 
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cion  or  ofTence,  may  be  told  in  the  presence  of  this  reverend  gentleman,  or 
•f  the  go<Kl  Lady  Lochleven  herself.' 

The  last  hint  was  too  irresistible  to  be  withstood ;  and  Henderson  with- 
irewy  half  mortified,  half  pleased,  with  his  reception  ;  for  Mary,  from  long 
habit,  and  the  address  which  was  natural  to  her,  had  learned,  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  the  art  of  evading  discourse  which  was  disagreeable  to  her 
feelings  or  prejudices,  without  affironting  those  by  whom  it  was  proffered. 

Roland  Graeme  retired  with  the  chaplain,  at  a  signal  from  his  lady ;  but 
it  did  not  escape  him,  that  as  he  left  the  room,  stepping  backwards,  and 
making  the  deep  obeisance  due  to  royalty,  Catherine  Seyton  held  up  her 
slender  fore-finger,  with  a  gesture  which  he  alone  could  witness,  and  which 
seemed  to  say,  '  Remember  what  has  passed  betwixt  us.' 

Roland  Graeme  had  now  his  last  charge  from  the  Lady  of  Lochleven. 
'  There  are  revels,'  she  ^id,  '  this  day  at  the  village — my  son's  authority 
b,  as  yet,  unable  to  pFevent  these  continued  workings  of  the  ancient  leaven 
of  folly  which  the  Romish  priests  have  kneaded  into  the  very  souls  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry.  I  do  not  comn^and  thee  to  abstain  from  them — that 
would  be  only  to  lay  a  snare  for  thy  folly,  or  to  teach  thee  falsehood  ^  but 
enjoy  these  vanities  with  moderation,  and  mark  them  as  what  thou  must 
3oon  learn  to  renounce  and  contemn.  Our  chamberlain  at  Kinross,  Luke 
Luodin, — Doctor,  as  he  foolishly  calleth  himself — will  acquaint  thee  what 
b  to  be  done  in  the  matter  about  which  thou  goest.  Remember  thou  art 
trusted — shew  thyself,  therefore,  worthy  of  trust.' 

When  we  recollect  that  Roland  Graeme  was  not  yet  nineteen,  and  that  he 
had  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  solitary  Castle  of  Avenel,  excepting  the  few 
hours  he  bad  passed  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  late  residence  at  Lochleven, 
(the  latter  period  having  very  little  served  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with 
the  gay  world,)  we  cannot  wonder  that  his  heart  beat  high  with  hope  and 
curiosity,  at  the  hope  of  partaking  the  sport  even  of  a  country  wake.  He 
hastened  to  his  little  cabin,  and  turned  over  the  wardrobe  with  which  (in 
every  respect  becoming  his  station)  he  had  been  supplied  from  Edinburgh, 
prolMLbly  by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Murray.  By  the  Queen's  command  he 
bad  hitherto  waited  upon  her  in  mourning,  or  at  least  in  sad-coloured  rai- 
BKQt,  Her  condition,  she  said,  admitted  of  nothing  more  gay.  But  now 
Ik  selected  the  gayest  dress  his  wardrobe  afforded ;  composed  of  scarlet, 
^hed  with  black  satin,  the  royal  colours  of  Scotland — combed  his  long 
curled  hair — disposed  his  chain  and  medal  round  a  beaver  hat  of  the  new« 
^t  block ;  and  with  the  gay  faulchion  which  had  reached  him  in  so  mysteri- 
ous a  manner,  hung  by  his  side  in  an  embroidered  belt,  his  apparel,  added 
to  his  natural  frank  mien  and  handsome  form,  made  a  most  commendable 
and  pleasing  specimen  of  the  young  gallant  of  the  period.  He  sought  to 
Biake  his  parting  reverence  to  the  Queen  and  her  ladies,  but  old  Dryfesdale 
hurried  him  to  the  boat. 

'  We  will  have  no  private  audiences,'  he  said,  ^  my  master ;  since  you 
ore  to  be  trusted  with  somewhat,  we  will  try  at  least  to  save  thee  from  the 
temptation  of  opportunity.  God  help  thee,  child,'  he  added,  with  a  glance 
or  contempt  at  his  gay  clothes,  'and  the  bear-ward  be  yonder  from  Saint 
Andrews,  have  a  care  thou  go  not  near  him.' 

'  And  wherefore,  I  pray  you  ?'  said  Roland. 

^  Lest  he  take  thee  for  one  of  his  rimaway  jack-an-apes/  answered  the 
steward,  smiling  sourly. 

^  1  wear  not  my  clothes  at  thy  cost,'  said  Roland  indignantly. 

*  Nor  at  thine  own  either,  my  son/  replied  the  steward,  <  else  would  thy 
girb  better  resemble  thy  merit.' 
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Roland  Graeme  suppressed  with  difficulty  the  repartee  which  arose  to  hi^ 
lips,  and,  wrapping  his  scarlet  mantle  around  him|  threw  himself  into  the 
boat,  which  two  rowers,  themselves  urged  by  curiosity  to  see  the  revels^ 
pulled  stoutly  towards  the  west  end  of  the  lake.  As  they  put  offy  Roland 
thought  he  could  discover  the  face  of  Catherine  Seyton,  though  carefully 
withdrawn  from  observation,  peeping  from  a  loop-hole  to  view  his  depar- 
ture. He  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  held  it  up  as  a  token  that  he  saw  and 
wished  her  adieu.  A  white  kerchief  waved  for  a  second  across  the  win- 
dow, and  for  the  rest  of  the  little  voyage,  the  thoughts  of  Catherine  Sey ton 
disputed  ground  in  hb  breast  with  the  expectations  excited  by  the  approach- 
ing revel.  As  they  approached  nigher  and  nigher  to  the  shore,  the  sounds 
of  miith  and  music,  the  laugh,  the  halloo,  and  the  shout,  came  thicker  upon 
the  ear,  and  in  a  trice  the  boat  was  moored,  and  Roland  Graeme  hastened 
in  quest  of  the  chamberlain,  that,  being  informed  what  time  he  had  to  hi« 
own  disposal,  he  might  lay  it  out  to  the  best  advantage. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Room  for  tbe  master  of  the  rin^^,  ye  swaios. 
Divide  your  crowded  ranks — before  him  maicb 
The  rorai  minstrelsy,  tbe  rattling  drum, 
The  ctamourckus  war*pipe,  and  tar*echoiiig  horn. 

RURAIi  SVO&TS.— SOKSRVlia.fi. 

No  long  space  intervened  ere  Roland  Graeme  was  able  to  discover 
among  the  crowd  of  revellers,  who  gambolled  upon  the  open  space  which 
extends  betwixt  the  village  and  the  lake,  a  person  of  so  great  importance 
as  Doctor  Luke  Lundin,  upon  whom  devolved  officially  the  charge  of  rep- 
resenting the  lord  of  the  land,  and  who  was  attended  for  support  of  his  au- 
thority by  a  piper,  a  drummer,  and  four  sturdy  clowns  armed  with  rusty 
halberts,  garnished  with  party-coloured  ribbands,  myrmidons,  who,  early 
as  the  day  was,  had  already  broken  more  than  one  head  in  the  awful  name} 
of  the  Laird  of  Lochleven  and  his  chamberlain. 

As  soon  as  this  dignitary  was  informed  that  the  castle  skiff  had  arri%'ed 
with  a  gallant,  dressed  like  a  lord's  son  at  the  least,  who  desired  presently 
to  speak  with  him,  be  adjusted  his  ruff  and  his  black  coat,  turned  round 
his  girdle  till  the  garnished  hilt  of  his  long  rapier  became  visible,  and  walk- 
ed with  due  solemnity  towards  the  beach.  Solemn  indeed  he  was  entitled 
to  be,  even  on  less  important  occasions,  for  he  had  been  bred  to  the  ven- 
erable study  of  medicine,  as  those  acquainted  with  the  science  very  soon 
discovered  from  the  aphorisms  which  ornamented  his  discourse.  His  suc- 
cess had  not  been  equal  to  his  pretensions  ;  but  as  he  was  a  native  oS  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Fife,  and  bore  distant  relation  to,  or  depejidence 
upon,  the  ancient  family  of  Lundin  of  that  ilk,  who  were  bound  in  close 
friendship  with  the  house  of  Lochleven,  he  had,  through  their  interest,  got 
planted  comfortably  enough  in  his  present  station  upon  the  banks  of  that 
beautiful  lake.  The  profits  of  his  chamberlainry  being  moderate,  especial- 
ly in  these  unsettled  times,  he  had  eked  it  out  a  little  with  some  practice  in 
his  original  profession ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
and  barony  of  Kinross,  were  not  more  effectually  thirled  (which  may  be 
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translated  enthralled)  to  the  baron's  mill,  than  they  were  to  the  medical 
Qiuuopoiy  of  the  chamberlain.  Woe  betide  the  family  of  the  rich  boor, 
Vfho  presumed  to  depart  this  life  witliout  a  passport  from  Doctor  Luke  Lun-* 
din  ;  for  if  his  representatives  had  aught  to  settle  with  the  baron,  as  it  sel- 
dom happened  otherwise,  they  were  sure  to  find  a  cold  friend  in  the  cham- 
berlain. He  wa5  considerate  enough,  however,  gratuitously  to  help  the 
pdur  out  of  theii  ailments,  and  sometimes  out  of  their  ^other  distresses  at 
the  same  time. 

Formal,  in  a  double  proportion,  both  as  a  physician  and  as  a  person  in 
office,  and  proud  of  the  scraps  of  learning  which  rendered  his  language  al- 
most universally  unintelligible.  Doctor  Luke  Lundin  approached  the 
beach,  and  hailed  the  page  as  he  advanced  towards  him. — ^  The  freshness  of 
tlie  morning  upon  you,  fair  sir — You  are  sent,  I  warrant  me,  to  see  if  we 
observe  here  the  regimen  which  her  good  ladyship  hath  prescribed,  for  es* 
chewing  all  superstitious  ceremonies  and  idle  aoUities  in  these  our  revels. 
I  am  aware  that  her  good  ladyship  would  willingly  have  abolished  and  ab- 
rogated them — But  as  I  had  the  honour  to  quote  to  her  from  the  works  of 
the  learned  Hercules  of  Saxony,  amnis  curatio  est  vel  cawmica  tel  coactaj 
that  is,  fair  sir,  (for  silk  and  velvet  have  seldom  their  Latin  ad  umguem^ 
every  cure  must  be  wrought  either  by  art  and  induction  o(  rule,  or  by  con- 
straint ;  and  the  wise  physician  chuseth  the  iotmer.  Which  argument  her 
ladyship  being  pleased  to  allow  well  of,  I  have  made  it  my  business  so  to 
blend  instruction  and  caution  with  delight,  (Jiai  mtxtiOy  as  wc  say)  that  I 
can  answer  that  the  vulgar  mind  will  be  defsecated,  and  purged  of  anile, 
and  popish  fooleries  by  the  medicament  adhibited^  so  that  the  primce  via 
being  cleansed,  Master  Henderson,  or  any  other  able  pastor,  may  at  wiU 
throw  in  tonics,  and  effectuate  a  perfect  moral  cure,  tutOj  c»>o,  jocundof 

<  I  have  no  charge,  Doctor  Lundin,'  replied  the  page 

^  Call  me  not  doctor,'  said  the  chamberlain,  since  I  have  laid  aside  mj 
furred  gown  and  bonnet,  and  retired  ine  into  this  temporality  of  chamber- 
laifiship.' 

^  0,  sir,'  said  the  page,  who  was  no  stranger  by  report  to  the  character 
oi  this  original,  <  the  cowl  makes  not  the  monk,  neither  the  cord  the  friar-^ 
«e  have  all  heard  of  the  cures  wrought  by  Doctor  Lundin.' 

'  Toys,  young  sir — trides,'  answered  the  leech,  with  grave  disclamation 
of  supeilor  skill ;  ^  the  hit-or-miss  practice  of  a  poor  retired  gentleman, 
in  a  short  cloak,  and  doublet — Marry,  Heaven  sent  its  blessings — and  this 
1  oiiisc  say,  better  fashioned  mediciners  have  brought  fewer  patients  throndi 
^knga  robba  corta  scienxiaf  saith  the  Italian — ha,  fair  sir,  you  have  the 
linguage  ?' 

Roland  Graeme  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  expound  to  this  learned  The- 
bao  whether  be  understood  him  or  no ;  but,  leaving  that  matter  uncertauii 
^  told  him  be  came  in  quest  of  certain  packages  which  should  have  arrived 
)t  Kinross,  and  been  placed  under  the  chamberlain's  chaise  the  evening 
bi^ore. 

^  Body  o'  me  1'  said  Doctor  Lundin,  '  I  fear  our  common  carrier,  John 
Auchtermuchty,  hath  met  with  some  mischance,  that  he  came  not  up  last 
Bight  with  his  wains — bad  land  this  to  journey  in,  my  master;  and  the  fool 
«iil  travel  by  night  too,  although,  (besides  all  maladies  from  your  tuseia  to 
Jourpex^ig,  which  walk  abroad  in  the  night-air,)  he  may  well  fall  in  with 
^nlf  a  dozen  swash-bucklers,  who  will  ease  him  at  once  of  his  baggage 
%nd  his  earthly  complaints.  1  must  send  forth  to  enquire  after  him,  since 
he  hath  stulT  of  the  honourable  household  on  hand — and,  by  our  lady,  he 
h&th  stuff  of  mine  too<^rertain  drugs  sent  me  from  the  city  for  composition 
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of  my  Alexiphamics— this  gear  must  be  looked  to.-— Hodge/  said  he,  ad- 
dressing one  of  his  redoubted  body-guard,  <  do  thou  and  Toby  Telford  take 
the  mickle  brown  aver  and  the  black  cut-tailed  mare,  and  make  out  towards 
the  Keiry-craigs,  and  see  what  tidings  you  can  have  of  Auchtermuchty  and 
his  wains — I  trust  it  is  only  the  medicine  of  the  pottlepot,  (being  the  only 
medicamentum  which  the  beast  useth)  which  hath  caused  him  to  tarry  on 
the  road.  Take  the  ribbons  from  your  halberds,  yon  knaves,  and  get 
on  your  jacks,  plate-sleeves,  and  knapsculls,  that  your  presence  may  work 
some  terror  if  you  meet  with  opposers.'  He  then  added,  turning  to  Roland 
Gramme,  ^  I  warrant  roe  we  shall  have  news  of  the  wains  in  brief  season. 
Meantime,  it  will  please  you  to  look  upon  the  sports  ;  but  first  to  enter  inv 
poor  lodging  and  take  your  morning's  cup.  For  what  saith  the  school  of 
salemo  ? 

Pocalum  mane  haustom 
Reitaurat  nataram  ezbaustam.* 

^  Your  learning  is  too  profound  for  me,'  replied  the  page ;  <  and  so  would 
your  draught  be  likewise,  I  fear.' 

*  Not  a  whit,  fair  sir — a  cordial  cup  of  sack,  impregnated  with  worm- 
Wood,  is  the  best  anti-pestilential  draught ;  and,  to  speak  truth,  the  pestilen- 
tial miasmata  are  now  very  rife  in  tlie  atmosphere.  We  live  in  a  happy 
time,  young  man,'  continued  he  in  a  tone  of  grave  irony,  ^  and  have  many 
blessings  unknown  to  our  fathers — Here  are  two  sovereigns  in  the  land,  a 
regnant  and  a  claimant — ^that  is  enough  of  one  good  thing — but  if  any  one 
wants  more,  he  may  find  a  king  in  every  peel-house  in  tbe  country  ;  so  if 
we  lack  government,  it  is  not  for  want  of  governors — Then  have  we  a  civil 
war  to  refresh  us  every  year,  and  to  prevent  our  population  from  starving 
for  want  of  food-^and  for  the  same  purpose,  we  have  the  Plague  proposing 
us  a  visit,  the  best  of  all  recipes  for  thinning  a  land,  and  converting  younger 
brothers  into  elder  ones.  Well,  each  man  in  his  vocation.  You  young 
fellows  of  the  sword  desire  to  wrestle,  fence,  or  so  forth,  with  some  expert 
adversary ;  and  for  my  part,  Hove  to  match  myself  for  life  or  death  against 
that  same  Plague.' 

As  they  proceeded  up  the  street  of  the  little  village  towards  the  doctor's 
lodgings,  his  attention  was  successively  occupied  by  the  various  personages 
whom  he  met,  and  pointed  ontto  the  notice  of  his  companion. 

<  Do  you  see  that  fellow  with  the  red  bonnet,  the  blue  jerkin,  and  the 
great  rough  batton  in  his  hand  ? — ^I  believe  that  clown  hath  the  stroogth  of  a 
tower — he  has  lived  fifty  years  in  the  world,  and  never  encouraged  the  liberal 
sciences  by  buying  one  pennyworth  of  medicaments. — ^But  see  you  that 
man  with  the  fades  hippocratica  .^'  said  he,  pointing  out  a  thin  peasant, 
with  swelled  legs,  and  a  most  cadaverous  countenance ;  <  that  I  call  one  of 
the  worthiest  men  in  the  barony— he  breakfasts,  luncheons,  dines,  and  sups 
by  my  advice,  and  not  without  my  medicine ;  and,  for  his  own  single  part, 
will  go  farther  to  clear  out  a  moderate  stock  of  pharmaceutics,  than  haif  the 
country  besides. — How  do  you,  my  honest  friend  ?'  said  he  to  the  party  in 
question,  with  a  tone  of  condolence. 

*  Very  weakly,  sir,  since  I  took  the  electuary,'  answered  the  patient ; 
'  it  neighboured  ill  with  the  two  spoonfuls  of  pease»porridge  and  the 
kirn-milk.' 

^  Pease-porridge  and  kim-milk  !  Have  you  been  under  medicine  these 
ten  years,  and  keep  your  diet  so  ill  ? — ^the  next  morning  take  tlie  electuary 
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by  itsflf,  and  touch  nothing  for  six  hours.'  The  poor  object  bowed  and 
shuffled  off. 

The  next  whom  the  doctor  deigned  to  take  notice  of,  was  a  lame  fellow, 
by  whom  the  honour  was  altogethei  undeserved,  for  at  sight  of  the  medici- 
oer,  be  began  to  shuffle  away  in  the  crowd  as  fast  as  hb  infirmities  would 
permit. 

^  There  is  an  ungrateful  hound  for  you,'  said  Doctor  Lundin ;  <  I  cured 
bim  of  the  gout  in  his  feet,  and  now  he  talks  of  the  chargeableness  of  medi* 
cine,  and  makes  the  first  use  of  his  restored  legs  to  fly  from  his  physician. 
His podcigra  hath  become  a  chiragra^  as  honest  Martial  hath  it — the  gout 
bath  got  into  his  fingers,  and  he  cannot  draw  his  purse.  Old  sayingi  and 
true^ 

PraBinia  cum  poicit  medtcus,  Sathan  eat. 

Wp  are  angels  when  we  come  to  cure— devils  when  we  ask  payment — but  I 
will  administer  a  purgation  to  his  purse,  I  warrant  him.  There  is  his 
brother  too,  a  sordid  chuff. — So  ho  there !  Saunders  Darlet !  you  have  been 
ill,  I  hear  ?' 

<  Just  got  the  turn,  as  I  was  thinking  to  send  to  yoiu*  honour^  and  I  am 
brawly  now  again — ^it  was  nae  great  thing  that  ailed  liie.' 

<  Hark  you,  sirrah,'  said  the  Doctor,  I  trust  you  remember  yoo  are  ow- 
ing to  the  laird  four  stones  of  barley-meal,  and  a  bow  of  oats ;  and  I  would 
have  yoo  send  no  more  such  kain-fowls  as  you  sent  last  season,  that  looked 
as  wretchedly  as  patients  just  dismissed  from  a  plague-hospital }  and  there 
is  hard  money  owing  besides.' 

'  I  was  thinking,  sir,'  said  the  roan,  more  Scoiico,  that  is,  returning  no 
direct  answer  on  the  subject  on  which  he  was  addressed,  ^  my  best  way 
would  be  to  come  down  to  your  honour,  and  take  your  advice  yet,  in  case 
my  trouble  should  come  back.' 

*  Do  so  then,  knave,'  replied  Lundin,  *  and  remember  what  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  saith — <  Give  place  to  the  physician — let  him  not  go  from  thee,  for  thou 
bast  need  of  him.' 

His  exhortation  was  interrupted  by  an  apparition,  which  seemed  to  strike 
the  doctor  with  as  much  horror  and  surprise,  as  his  own  visage  inflicted  up? 
00  sundry  of  those  persons  whom  he  had  addressed. 

The  figure  which  produced  this  effect  on  the  Esculapius  of  the  village,  was 
that  of  a  tall  old  woman,  who  wore  a  high-*crowned  hat  and  muffler.  The  first 
of  these  habiliments  added  apparently  to  her  stature,  and  the  other  served 
to  conceal  the  lower  part  of  her  face,  and  as  the  hat  itself  was  slouched,  little 
<0Qld  be  seen  besides  two  brown  cheek-bones,  and  the  eyes  of  swarthy  fire; 
that  gleamed  from  under  two  shaggy  gray  eye-brows.  She  was  dressed  in 
a  dark-coloured  robe,  of  unusual  fashion,  bordered  at  the  skirts,  and  on  the 
^omacher,  with  a  sort  of  white  trimming  resembling  the  Jewish  phylacte- 
ries^ on  which  were  wrought  the  characters  of  some  unknown  ianguagSi^ 
She  held  in  her  hand  a  walking  staff  of  black  ebony. 

'  By  the  soul  of  Celsus,'  said  Doctor  Luke  Lundin,  ^  it  is  old  mother 
Mcneven  herself — she  hath  come  to  beard  me  within  mine  own  bounds,  and 
in  the  very  execution  of  mine  office.  Have  at  thy  coat,  old  woman,  as  the 
song  says — Hob  Anster,  let  her  presently  be  seized  and  committed  to  the 
tolbooth ;  and  if  there  are  any  ssealous  brethren  here  who  would  give  the 
hag  her  deserts,  and  duck  her^  as  a  witch,  lu  the  loch,  1  pray  let  them  in  no 
^y  be  hindered.' 


; 
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But  the  tii-yrmidons  of  Doctor  Lundin  showed  in  this  case  no  alacrity  to 
do  his  bidding.  Hob  Anster  even  ventured  to  remonstrate  in  the  name  of 
himself  and  his  brethren.  ^To  be  sore  he  was  to  do  his  honour's  bidding ; 
and  for  a'  that  folks  said  about  the  skill  and  the  witcheries  of  mother  JNic- 
neven^  he  would  put  his  trust  in  God,  and  his  hand  on  her  collar,  without 
dreadour.  But  she  was  no  common  spae-^fe,  this  mother  Nicneven,  like 
Jean  Jopp  that  lived  in  the  Brierie-baulk.  She  had  lords  and  lairds  that 
would  ruffle  for  her.  There  was  Moncrief  of  TippermaHoch,that  was 
popish,  and  the  laird  of  Carslogie,  a'  kenn'd  Queen's  man,  were  in  the  fair 
with  wha  kenn'd  how  mony  swords  and  bucklers  at  their  back  ;  and  thej 
would  be  sure  to  taiake  a  breab^out  if  the  officers  meddled  with  the  auld 
popish  witch-wife,  who  was  sae  weel  friended ;  mair  especially  as  the  laird's 
best  men,  such  as  were  not  in  the  castle,  were  in  Edinburgh  with  him,  and 
he  doubted  his  honour  the  Doctor  would  find  ower  few  to  make  a  goofll 
backing,  if  blades  were  bare.' 

The  Doctor  listened  unwillingly  to  this  prudential  counsel,  and  was  only 
comforted  by  the  faithful  promise  4jf  4ii^  satellite,  that  *  the  old  woman 
should,'  as  he  expressed  it^  '  b^  ta'en  canny  *the  next  time  she  trespassed 
on  the  bounds.' 

^  And  in  that  event,'  said  the  Doctor  to  his  companion,  *  fire  and  faggot 
shall  be  the  best  of  her  welcome.' 

This  he  spoke  in  hearing  of  the  dame  herself,  who  even  then,  and  in  pas- 
sing the  J^octor,  shot  towards  him  from  under  her  gray  eye-brows  a  look 
of  the  most  insulting  and  contemptuous  superiority.' 

<  This  way,'  continued  the  physician,  <  this  way,'  marshalling  his  guest 
into  his  lodging, — ^  take  care  you  stumble  not  over  a  retort^  6tf*  it  is  hazard- 
ous for  the  ignorant  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  art.'  /^     \ 

The  page  found  all  reason  for  the  caution ;  for  beside^tujfed  birds,  and 
lizards,  and  snakes  bottled  up,  and  bundles  of  simples  miSfe  up  ;  and  other 
parcels  spread  out  to  dry,  and  all  the  confusion,  not  to  mention  the  confused 
and  sickening  smells,  incidental  to  a  druggist's  stock  in  trade,  he  had  also  to 
avoid  heaps  of  charcoal,  crucibles,  bolt-heads,  stoves,  and  the  other  furni- 
ture of  a  chemical  laboratory. 

Amongst  his  other  philosophical  qualities,  Doctor  Lundin  failed  not  to 
be  a  confused  sloven,  and  his  old  dame  house-keeper,  whose  life,  as  she  said, 
was  spent  in  *  redding  him  up,'  had  trotted  eff  to  the  mart  of  gaiety  with 
other  and  younger  folks.  Much  clattering  and  jangling  therefore  there  was 
among  jars  and  bottles  and  vials,  ere  the  Doctor  produced  the  saluti/eroas 
potion  which  he  recommended  so  strongly,  and  a  search  equally  long  and 
noisy  followed,  among  broken  cans  and  cracked  pipkins,  ere  he  could  bring 
forth  a  cup  out  of  which  to  drink  it.  Both  matters  being  at  length  achiev- 
ed, the  Doctor  set  the  example  to  his  guest,  by  quaffing  oil'  a  cup  of  the  cor-, 
dial,  and  smacking  his  lips  with  approbation  as  it  descended  bis  gullet.  Ro- 
land, in  turn,  submitted  to  swallow  the  potion  which  his  host  so  earnestly 
recommended,  but  which  he  found  so  insufferably  bitter,  that  be  became 
eager  to  escape  from  the  laboratory  in  search  of  a  draught  of  fair  water  to 
expel  the  taste.  In  spite  of  his  efforts,  he  was  nevertheless  detained  by 
the  garrulity  of  his  host,  till  he  gave  him  some  account  of  mother  Nic- 
neven. 
^  *  1  care  not  to  speak  of  her,'  said  the  Doctor,  <  in  the  open  air,  and 

among  the  throng  of  people ;  not  for  fright,  like  yon  cowardly  dog  Anster, 
but  because  I  would  give  no  occasion  for  a  fray,  having  no  leisure  to  look 
to  stabs,  slashes  and  broken  bones.  Men  call  the  old  hag  a  prophetess^! 
do  scarce  believe  she  could  foretel  when  a  brood  of  chickens  will  chip  the 
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ilK  It^-Men  say  she  reads  the  heavens-— my  black  l»teb  knows  as  much  of 
th  111  when  she  sits  bayiog  the  moon — Men  pretend  the  old  wretch  is  a  sor- 
c  ress,  a  witch,  and  what  not — Iniernog,  I  wHl  never  contradict  a  ramour 
^liich  may  bring  her  to  the  stake  which  she  so  richly  deserves ;  but  neither 
nill  f  believe  that  the  tales  of  witches  which  they  din  into  our  ears  are 
aijL'ht  but  knavery,  cozenage,  and  old  women's  fables.' 

'  In  the  name  of  heaven,  what  is  she  then !'  said  the  page,  *  that  you 
make  such  a  stir  about  her  ?' 

^  Slie  is  one  of  those  cursed  old  wgmen,'  replied  the  physician,  *  who 
(ri'^e  currently  and  impudently  upon  themselves  to  act  as  advisers  and 
curf  IS  of  the  sick,  on  the  strength  of  some  trash  of  herbs,  some  rhyme  of 
^p'lls,  some  julep  or  diet,  drink  or  cordial.' 

*  Nay,  go  no  farther,'  said  the  page  $  '  if  they  brew  cordials^  evil  be  their 
lot  and  all  their  partakers.' 

'  You  say  well,  young  man,'  said  Doctor  Lundin ;  *  for  mine  own  part^ 
I  know  no  such  pests  to  the  comncmwealth  as  these  old  incarnate  devils, 
uj]()  liaunt  the  chambers  of  the  brain-sick  patients,  that  are  mad  enoagh  to 
si,fkT  them  to  interfere  with,  disturb,  and  let,  the  regular  progress  of  a  lear»» 
ed  and  artificial  cure,  with  their  symps,  and  their  juleps,  and  diascordum, 
au(i  aiithridate,  and  my  lady  what  shall  call 'urns  powder,  and  worthy  Dame 
Tr;ishein*s  pill ;  and  thus  make  widows  and  orphans,  and  cheat  the  regular 
and  well  studied  physician,  in  order  to  get  the  name  of  wise  women  and 
skeel y  neighbours,  and  so  forth.  But  no  more  on't—* Mother  Nicneven  aad 
I  will  meet  one  day,  and  she  shall  know  there  is  danger  in  dealing  with  the 
doctor.' 

'  It  is  a  true  word  and  many  have  found  it,'  said  the  page ;  ^  but,  under 
your  favour,  I  would  fain  walk  abroad  for  a  little,  and  see  dhese  spofts.' 

'  it  is  well  moved,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  and  I  too  should  be  showing  my* 
Ai  abroad. — Moreover,  the  play  waits  us,  young  man-^to-dayf  totua  mun^ 
das  agit  Ai9^rtoaein.''-*^ud  they  sallied  forth  accordingly  into  the  mirthful 
'cejje. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL    . 

See  on  yon  verdant  lavfUf  the  gatherii^  croiwd 
Thickens  amaia  ;  the  buxom  ayinphs  advaoce^ 
UsherM  by  jolly  clowns  ;  dislinctioos  cease, 
Lost  ID  the  common  joy,  and  the  bold  Slave 
Lfcaos  on  his  wealthy  master  anreproved. 

EVRAI.  OAlffCSy'-^OIirtR^riLtfl. 

Th£  re^appearanee  of  the  dignified  chamberlain  on  the  street  of  the  vU^ 
'<i:^t  was  eagerly  hailed  by  the  revellers,  as  a  pledge  that  the  play,  or  dra* 
'i-itic  representation,  which  bad  been  postponed  owing  to  his  absence,  wai 
""w  full  surely  to  commence.  Any  thing  like  an  approach  to  this  mostin^ 
'"-relating  of  all  amusements,  was  of  recent  origin  in  Scotland,  and  enj^ed 
•  <'i)lic  attention  in  proportion*  All  other  sports  were  discontinued.  The 
"  ore  around  the  May-pole  was  arrested-^he  ring  broken  up  and  dispcs* 

^  while  the  dancers,  each  leading  his  partner  by  the  hand,  tripped  off  to 
;"  Sylvan  theatre.  A  truce  was  in  like  manner  achieved  betwixt  a  huge 
ir<)vvii  bear  and  certain  mastifis^  wh«  were  tugging  andpulUng  at  hie  sfaagg/ 
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coat,  under  the  mediation  of  the  bear-ward  and  half  a  dozen  butchers  and 
veomen,  who,  by  dint  o(  staving  and  tailing,  as  it  was  technically  lermtd, 
separated  the  unfortunate  animals,  whose  fury  had  for  an  hour  past  beer 
their  chief  arauseinent.  The  itinerant  minstrel  found  himself  deserted  i)v 
the  audience  he  had  collected,  even  in  the  most  interesting  passage  of  th^ 
romance  which  he  recited,  and  just  as  he  was  sending  about  his  boy,  witL 
bonnet  in  hand,  to  collect  their  oblations.  He  indignantly  stopped  shun 
In  the  midst  of  Rosewal  and  Lilian^  and  replacing  his  three-stringed  fiddle 
or  rebeck  in  its  leathern  case,  followed  the  crowd,  with  no  good  will,  to  thf 
exhibition  which  had  superseded  his  own.  The  juggler  ceased  his  exer- 
tions of  emitting  flame  and  smoke  and  was  content  to  respire  in  the  roatuiei 
of  ordinary  mortals,  rather  than  to  play  gratuitously  the  part  of  a  fiery  dra- 
gon. In  short,  all  other  sports  were  suspended,  so  eagerly  did  the  revellers 
throng  towards  the  place  of  representation. 

They  would  err  greatly,  who  should  regulate  their  ideas  of  this  dramatic 
exhibition  upon  those  derived  from  a  modern  theatre ;  for  the  rude  shows 
of  Thespis  were  far  less  different  from  those  exhibited  by  Euripides  on  tlip 
stage  of  Athens,  with  all  its  magnificent  decorations  and  pomp  of  dresses 
and  of  scenery.  In  the  present  case,  there  were  no  scenes,  no  stage,  no  Dia- 
chinery,  no  pit,  box,  and  gallery,  no  box-lobby  ;  and,  what  might  in  poor 
Scotland  be  some  consolation  for  other  negations,  there  was  no  taking  of 
money  at  the  door.  As  in  the  devices  of  the  magnanimous  Bottom,  the 
actors  had  a  green-sward  plot  for  a  stage,  and  a  hawthorn  bush  for  a  green- 
room and  tyring-house ;  the  spectators  being  accommodated  with  seats  on 
the  artificial  bank  which  had  been  raised  aroudd  three-fourths  of  the  play- 
ground, the  remainder  being  left  open  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  per- 
formers. Here  sate  the  uncritical  audience,  the  chamberlain  in  the  centre, 
as  the  person  highest  in  office,  all  alive  to  enjoyment  and  admiration,  and 
all  therefore  dead  to  criticism. 

The  characters  which  appeared  and  disappeared  before  the  amused  anJ 
interested  audience,  were  those  which  fill  the  earlier  stage  in  all  nations — old 
men,  cheated  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  pillaged  by  their  sons,  and  im- 
posed on  by  their  domestics,  a  braggadocio  captain,  a  knavish  pardoner  or 
queestionary,  a  country  bumpkin,  and  a  wanton  city*dame.  Amid  all 
these,  and  more  acceptable  than  almost  the  whole  put  together,  was  the  all- 
licensed  fool,  the  Graciosoof  the  Spanish  drama,  who,  with  his  cap  fashion- 
ed into  the  resemblance  of  a  coxcomb,  and  his  bauble,  a  truncheon  termin- 
ated by  a  carved  figure,  wearing  a  fooPs-cap  in  his  hand,  went,  came,  and 
returned,  mingling  in  every  scene  of  the  piece,  and  interrupting  the  busin*  ss, 
without  having  any  share  himself  in  the  action,  and  ever  and  anon  trans- 
ferring his  gibes  from  the  actors  on  the  stage  to  the  audience  who  sat*. 
around,  prompt  to  applaud  the  whole. 

The  wit  of  the  pitce,  which  was  not  of  the  most  polished  kind 
was  chiefly  directed  against  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  Catholic  n  ii- 
gion  ;  and  the  stage  anillety  had  on  this  occasion  been  levelled  by  no  k^s 
a  person  than  Doctor  Lundin,  who  had  not  only  commanded  the  manain 
of  the  entertainment  to  select  one  of  the  numerous  satires  which  had  bet  n 
'  written  against  the  papists,  (several  of  which  were  cast  in  a  dramatic  fonn.^ 
but  had  even,  like  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  caused  them  to  insert,  or  accord- 
ing to  his  own  phrase  to  infuse,  here  and  there  a  few  pleasantries,  oi  In; 
own  penning,  on  the  same  inexhaustible  subject,  hoping  thereby  to  moili') 
the  rigour  of  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  towards  pastimes  of  this  description 
He  failed  not  to  jog  Roland's  elbow,  who  was  sitting  in  state  behind  bim, 
and  recommend  to  his  particular  attention  those  favourite  passages.    A' 
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tor  the  page  to  whom  the  very  idea  of  such  an  exhibition^  simple  as  it  was, 
was  entirely  new,  he  beheld  it  with  the  undiminished  and  ecstatic  delight 
with  which  men  of  all  ranks  look  for  the  first  time  on  dramatic  representa- 
tion, and  laughed,  shouted,  and  clapped  his  bands  as  the  performance  pro* 
ceeded.  An  incident  at  length  took  place  which  effectually  broke  off  his 
interest  in  the  business  of  the  scene. 

One  of  the  principal  personages  in  the  comic  part  of  the  drama  was,  as 
we  have  already  said,  a  quaestionary  or  pardoner,  one  of  those  itinerants 
who  hawked  about  from  place  to  place  reliques,  real  or  pretended,  with 
which  he  excited  the  devotion  at  once,  and  the  charity  of  the  populace, 
and  generally  deceived  birth  the  one  and  the  other.  The  hypocrisy,  im- 
pudence, and  profligacy  of  these  clerical  wanderers,  had  made  them  the 
subject  of  satire  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  down  to  that  of  Hey  wood.  Their 
present  representative  failed  not  to  follow  the  same  line  of  humour,  exhibit- 
in?  pig^s  bones  for  reliques,  and  boasting  the  virtues  of  small  tin  crosses, 
wl)jch  had  been  shaken  In  the  holy  porriager  at  Loretto,  and  of  cockle- 
shells, which  had  been  brought  from  the  shrine  of  Saint  James  of  Compos- 
teila,  all  which  he  disposed  of  to  the  devout  Catholics  at  nearly  as  high  a 
price  as  antiquaries  are  now  willing  to  pay  for  baubles  of  similar  intrinsic 
valour.  At  length  the  pardoner  pulled  from  his  scrip  a  small  phial  of  clear 
K  ater,  of  which  he  vauait^  the  quality  in  the  following  verses  :— ^ 

Listneth,  gode  people,  everiche  oiic;^ 
For  in  ^e  londe  of  Babylone, 
Far  eastward  I  wot  it  lyeth, 
And  is  the  first  loode  the  sooDe  espietb, 
Tber,  as  he  cometh  fro  out  the  se ; 
la  this  ilk  londe,  as  tbinketh  me, 
Right  as  holie  legeades  tell, 
SDottreth  from  a  roke  a  well. 
And  faJleth  into  ane  bath  of  ston, 
Wher  chast  Susanne  in  times  long  goo, 
Was  wont  to  wash  her  bodie  and  lim-^ 
Mickle  vertoe  hath  that  streme, 
As  je  shall  se  er  that  ye  pas, 
Ensample  by  this  little  glas — 
Tbrongh  nightes  cold  and  dayes  hofb, 
Hiderward  I  have  it  brought; 
Hath  a  wife  made  slip  or  slide, 
Or  a  maiden  steppM  aside ; 
Putteth  this  water  under  her  nese, 
Wold  sbe  nold  she,  she  shall  snese. 

The  jest,  as  the  reader  skilful  in  the  antique  language  of  the  drama  must 
it  once  perceive,  turned  on  the  same  pivot  as  in  the  old  minstrel  tales  of  the 
drinking  horn  of  king  Arthur,  and  the  mantle  made  amiss.  But  the  audi- 
•-nre  were  neither  learned  nor  critical  enough  to  challenge  its  want  of  ori- 
ginality. The  potent  relique  was,  after  such  grimace  and  buffoonery  as 
H<  fitted  the  subject,  presented  successively  to  each  of  the  female  personages 
^i  the  drama,  not  one  of  whom  sustained  the  supposed  test  of  discretion  | 
bit,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  audience,  sneezed  much  louded  and  longer 
'ban  perhaps  tbey  themselves  had  counted  on.  The  jest  seemed  at  last 
Worn  thread-bare,  and  the  pardoner  was  passing  on  to  some  new  pleasantry,^ 
'lien  the  jester  or  clown  of  the  drama,  possessing  himself  secretly  of  the 
v  iiial  which  contained  the  wondrous  liquor,  applied  it  suddenly  to  the  nose 
'1  a  young  woman,  who,  with  her  black  silk  muffler  or  screen  drawn  over 
ht  r  face,  was  sitting  in  ttie  foremost  rank  of  the  spectators,  intent  apparent- 
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ly  upoD  the  buBisMi  of  the  atage.  The  contentfl  of  the  phial,  veil  calcula- 
ted to  sustaio  the  credit  of  the  pardoner's  legend,  set  the  damsel  aaneezinfr 
violently,  an  admission  of  fraiky  which  was  received  with  shouts  of  raptiue 
by  the  audience.  These  were  soon,  however^  renewed  at  the  expense  of 
the  jester  himself,  when  the  insulted  maiden  extricated,  ere  the  paroxysm 
was  well  over,  one  hand  from  the  folds  of  her  mantle,  and  bestt>wedon  the 
wag  a  buffet,  which  made  him  reel  fully  his  own  length  from  the  pardoner, 
and  then  acknowMge  the  favour  by  instant  prostration. 

No  one  pities  a  iester  overcome  in  his  vocation,  and  the  clown  met  with 
little  sympathy,  when,  rising  from  the  ground,  and  whimpering  forth  his 
complaints  of  harsh  treatment,  he  invoked  the  assistance  and  sympathy  o\ 
the  audience.  But  the  dmmherlain  feeling  his  own  dignity  insulted,  order- 
ed two  of  his  halberdiers  to  bring  the  culprit  before  him.  When  these  offi- 
cial persons  first  approached  the  virago,  she  threw  herself  into  an  attitude 
of  firn:  defiance,  as  if  determined  to  resist  their  authority  $  and  from  the 
sample  of  strength  and  spirit  which  she  bad  already  displayed,  they  sliuw- 
ed  no  alacrity  at  executing  their  commission.  But  en  half  a  minute's  re- 
flection,  the  damsel  changed  totally  her  attitude  and  manner,  foUed  her 
cloak  around  her  arms  in  modest  and  maideiHtke  fashion,  and  walked  of 
her  own  accord  to  the  presence  of  the  great  man,  fi^owed  and  gimrded  by 
the  two  manful  satellites.  As  she  moved  acraas  the  vacant  space,  and 
more  especially  as  she  stood  at  the  footstool  of  the  doctors  judgment-seat, 
the  maiden  disco veied  that  lightness  and  ela:sticity  of  step,  and  natural  grace 
of  manner,  which  connoisseurs  in  female  beauty  know  to  be  seldom  divided 
from  it.  Moreover,  her  neat  russet-coloured  jacket,  and  short  petticoat  of 
the  same  colour,  displayed  a  handsome  form  and  a  pretty  leg.  Her  fea- 
tures were  concealed  by  the  screen ;  bat  the  Doctor,  whose  gravity  did  nut 
prevent  his  pretensions  to  be  a  connoisseur  of  the  school  we  have  hinted  at, 
saw  enough  to  judge  favourably  of  the  piece  by  the  sample. 

He  began,  however,  with  considerable  austerity  of  manner'--^  And,  bow 
now,  saucy  quean,'  said  the  medical  man  of  office,  '  what  have  you  to  say 
■why  I  should  not  order  you  to  be  ducked  ia  the  loch,  for  lifting  your  hand 
to  the  man  in  my  presence?' 

^  Marry,'  replied  th^culprit,  *  because  I  judge  that  your  honour  will  not 
think  the  cold  bath  necessary  for  my  complaints.' 

<  A  pestilent  jade,'  said  the  Doctor,  whispering  to  Roland  Grseme;  ^  ana 
I'll  warrant  her  a  good  one — her  voice  is  as  sweet  as  symp^-^Bat,  my 
pretty  maiden,'  said  he,  'you  show  us  wonderfully  little  of  thaicguolenaiRf 
of  yours — be  pleased  to  throw  aside  your  muffler.' 

<  1  trust  your  honour  will  excuse  me  till  we  are  more  private,'  uisweroa 
the  maiden ;  '  for  I  have  acquaintance,  and  1  should  like  ill  to  be  known  ii. 
the  country  as  the  poor  girl  whom  that  scurvy  knave  put  his  jest  upon.' 

*  Fear  nothing  for  thy  good  name,  my  sweet  little  modicum  of  candieti 
manna,'  replied  the  Doctor,  *'  for  1  protest  to  you,  as  I  am  Chamberlain  oi 
Locbleven,  Kinross,  and  so  forth,  that  the  chaste  Susanna  herself  could  not 
have  snuffed  that  elixir  without  sternutation,  being  in  truth  a  cnmus  distil- 
lation of  rectified  acetunty  or  vinegar  of  the  sun,  prepai*ed  by  mine  o\\  ■: 
hand — Wherefore,  as  thou  sayest  thou  wilt  come  to  me  in  private,  and  tK- 
press  thy  contrition  for  the  offence  whereof  thou  bust  been  guilty,  I  ci'in- 
mand  that  all  for  the  present  go  forward  as  if  no  such  interruption  of  tiif* 
prescribed  course  had  taken  place.' 

The  damsel  curtsied  and  tripped  back  to  her  place.  The  pli^  prore^- 
ed,  but  it  no  longer  attracted  the  attemion  of  Roland  Graeme. 
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Ttie  voSee,  the  figure,  and  what  the  veil  permittee)  td  be  seen  of  the  neck 
ind  tresses  of  the  village  damsel,  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  those  of 
Catherine  Seytoo^diat  he  felt  like  one  bewilder^  in  the  mazes  of  alDhaiigefql 
and  stvpifying  dream.  The  memorable  scene  of  the  hostelry  rushed  on  his  re- 
collectioQ,  with  all  its  doubtful  and  nmrvettous  circumstances.  Were  the 
taJes  of  enchantment  which  he  had  read  in  romances  realized  in  this  extraor- 
dinary girl  ?  Could  she  transport  herself  from  the  waited  and  guarded  Castle 
ot'  Lochleven,  moated  with  its  broad  kke,  (towards  which  he  cast  back  a 
look  as  if  to  ascertain  it  was  still  in  existence,)  and' watched  with  such  scru- 
pulous care  as  the  safety  of  a  nation  demanded — Could  she  surmount  all 
these  obstacles,  and  make  such  careless  and  dangerous  use  of  her  liberty,  as 
to  engage  herself  publicly  in  a  quarrel  in  a  village  fair  ?  Roland  was  un- 
able to  determine  whether  the  exertioni  which  it  must  have  cost  her  to  gaifa 
her  freedom,  or  the  use  to  which  she  had  put  it,  rendered  her  the  most  un- 
accountable creature. 

Lost  in  these  meditations,  he  kept  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  subject  of  them ; 
and  in  every  casual  motion,  discovered,  or  thought  he  discovered,  something 
uhich  reminded  him  more  strongly  of  Catherine  Seyton.  It  occurred  to  him 
more  than  once,  indeed,  than  1^  might  be  deceiving  himself  by  exaggera- 
ting some  casual  likeness  Into  absolute  identity.  But  then  the  meeting  fit 
tht  hostelry  of  Saint  Msehael's  returned  to  his  mkid,  and  it  seemed  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  that,  under  such  various  circumstances,  mere 
imagination  should  twice  have  ^nnd  opportunity  to  play  him  the  self-same 
trick.  Thl^  time,  however,  he  determined  to  have  his  doubts  resolved,  and 
for  this  purp'ite  he  sate  during  the  rest  of  the  play  like  a  grey-hound  in  the 
slip,  ready  to  spring  upon  the  hare  the  instant  that  she  was  started.  The 
damsel,  whom  he  watched  attentively,  lest  she  should  escape  in  the  crowd 
when  the  spectacle  was  closed,  sate  as  if  perfectly  unconscious  that  she 
was  observed.  But  the  worthy  Doctor  marked  the  direction  of  his  eyes, 
aod  maghanimously  suppressed  his  own  inclination  to  become  the  Theseus 
to  tilts  Hippolita,  in  deference  to  the  rights  of  hosphality  which  enjoined 
bini  to  forbear  interference  with  the  pleasurable  pursuits  of  his  young 
friend.  He  passed  one  or  two  formal  gibes  upon  the  fixed  attention  which 
tbe  page  paid  to  the  unknown,  and  npon  his  own  jealousy ;  adding,  how- 
ever, that  If  both  were  to  be  presented  to  the  patient  at  once,  he  had  little 
^(Hibt  she  would  think  the  younger  man  the  sounder  prescription.  <  I  fesyr 
i»e,'  he  added,  *  we  shall  have  no  news  of  the  knave  Auchtermuchty  for 
s*^iQe  time^  since  the  vermin  whom  i  sent  after  him  seem  to  have  proved 
cnrbie-messengers.  So  you  have  an  hour  or  two  on  your  hands,  Master 
I'a^e ;  and  as  the  minstreb  are  beginning  to  strike  up,  now  that  the  play  is 
ended,  why,  an  you  incline  for  a  dance,  yonder  is  the  green,  and  there  sits 
your  partner— rl  trust  you  will  hold  me  perfect  in  my  diagnostics,  since  I  see 
vith  half  an  eye  what  disease  you  are  sick  of,  and  have  administered  a 
pleasing  remedy. 

'DisesKjrrr  fAPixirs  ftxs  (as  Chambers  hath  it)  avas  covFvjmrr  AasLLira.* 

The  patgB  hardly  heard  the  end  of  the  learned  adage,  or  the  charge  which 
*hp  chaalwrlain  gave  him  to  t>e  within  reach,  in  case  of  the  wains  ar* 
viviog  nddenly,  and  sooner  than  expected — so  eager  he  was  at  once  to 
■iiake  himself  free  of  his  learned  associate,  and  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  re- 
fording  the  unknown  damsel.  Yet,  in  the  haste  with  which  he  made  to- 
wards her,  be  found  tim*'  to  reflect,  that  in  order  to  secure  an  opportunity 
^  conversing  with  her  in  private,  he  must  not  alarm  her  at  first  accosting 
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her.  He  therefore  composed  his  manner  and  gait,  and  advancing  with  be. 
coming  self-confidence  before  three  or  four  coantry-fellows  who  were  intent 
on  the  same  design^  but  knew  not  so  well  how  to  put  their  request  into 
shape,  he  acquainted  her  that  he,  as  the  deputy  of  the  venerable  Chamber- 
lain, requested  the  honour  of  her  hand  as  a  partner. 

^The  venerable  Chamberlain,'  said  the  damsel,  frankly  reaching  the 
*page  her  hand,  *  does  very  well  to  exercise  this  part  of  his  privilege  by 
deputy  ;  and  I  suppose  the  laws  of  the  revels  leave  me  no  choice  but  to  ac- 
cept of  his  faithful  delegate.' 

^  Providing,  fair  damsel,'  said  the  page,  ^  his  choice  of  a  delegate  is  not 
altogether  distasteful  to  you.' 

<  Of  that,  fair  sir,'  replied  the  maiden,  *  I  will  tell  you  more  when  wc 
have  danced  the  first  measure.' 

We  have  mentioned  that  Catherine  Seyton  had  admirable  skill  in  gestic 
lore^  and  that  she  was  sometimes  called  on  to  dance  for  the  amusement  of 
het  royal  mistress.  Roland  Graeme  had  often  been  a  spectator  of  her  skill, 
and  sometimes,  at  the  Queen's  command,  Catherine's  partner  on  such  oc- 
casions. He  was,  therefore,  perfectly  acquainted  with  Catherine's  mode 
of  dancing,  and  observed  that  his  present  partner,  in  grace,  in  agility,  irt 
quickness  of  ear,  and  precision  of  execution,  exactly  resembled  bier,  save 
that  the  Scottish  jigg,  which  he  now  danced  with  her,  required  a  more  vi- 
olent and  rapid  motion,  and  more  rustic  agility,  than  the  stately  pavens. 
lavoltas,  and  courantoes,  which  he  had  seen  her  execute  in  the  chamber  oi 
Queen  Mary.  The  active  duties  of  the  dance  left  him  little  time  for  rellec- 
tion,  and  none  for  conversation  ;  but  #hen  their  ptu  des  deux  was  finish- 
ed, amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  villagers,  who  had  seldom  witnessed 
such  an  exhibition,  he  took  an  opportunity,  when  they  yielded  up  the  green 
to  another  couple,  to  use  the  privilege  of  a  partner,  and  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  the  mysterious  maiden  whom  he  still  held  by  the  band.  '  Fair 
partner,  may  I  not  crave  the  name  of  her  who  has  graced  me  thus  far  ?' 

<  You  may/  said  the  maiden  ;  <  but  it  is  a  question  whether  I  shall  an- 
swer you.' 

<  And  why  ?'  asked  Roland. 

<  Because  noboby  gives  any  thing  for  nothing — and  you  can  tell  roe  noth- 
ing in  return  which  1  care  to  hear.' 

^  Could  I  not  tell  you  my  name  and  lineage,  in  exchange  for  yours  '' 
tetomed  Roland. 

'  No  !'  answered  the  maiden,  *  for  you  know  little  of  either.' 

<  How  ?'  said  the  page,  somewhat  angrily. 

*  Wrath  you  not  for  the  matter,'  said  the  damsel,  *  I  will  show  you  in  an 
instant  that  I  know  more  of  you  than  you  do  of  yourself.' 

^  Indeed  !'  answered  Graeme  ,  <  fur  whom  then  do  you  take  me  ?' 
'  For  the  wild  falcon,'  answered  she,  <  whom  a  dog  brought  in  his  mouth 
to  a  certain  castle,  when  he  was  but  an  unfledged  eyass — for  the  hawk 
whom  men  dare  not  let  fly,  lest  he  should  check  at  game,  and  pounce  on 
carrion — whom  folks  must  keep  hooded  till  he  has  the  proper  light  of  his 
eyes,  and  can  discover  good  from  evil.'       > 

*  Well — be  it  so,'  replied  Roland  Gr^me  ;  ^  I  guess  at  a  part  of  your 
parable,  fair  mistress,  mine — and  perhaps  1  know  as  much  of  you  as  you  dt> 
of  me,  and  can  well  dispense  with  the  information  which  you  are  so  niggard 
in  giving.' 

*>  Prove  that,'  said  the  maiden,  '  and  I  will  give  you  credit  for  more  pene- 
tration than  I  judged  you  to  be  gifted  withal*' 
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'  It  shall  be  proved  instantly/  said  Roland  Graeme.     « Tlie  first  letter  of 
yourname  is  S.  and  the  last  N.' 

*  Admirable  I'  said  his  partner ;  ^  guess  on.' 

/It  pleases  you  to-day/  continued  Roland,  <  to  wear  the  snood  and 
kirtle,  and  perhaps  you  may  be  seen  to-morrow  in  hat  and  feadier,  hose  and 
doublet.' 

*  In  the  clout !  in  the  clout  I  you  have  hit  the  very  white/  said  the  dam- 
stl,  suppressing  a  great  inclination  to  laugh. 

\  Yuu  can  switch  men's  eyes  out  of  their  heads  as  well  as  the  heart  out  of 
their  bosoms.' 

These  last  uords  were  uttered  in  a  low  and  tender  tone,  which,  to  Ro- 
land  s  great  mortification,  and  somewhat  to  his  displeasure,  was  so  far  from 
allaying,  that  it  greatly  increased  his  partner's  disposition  to  laughter.  She 
could  scarce  compose  herself  while  she  replied,  'If  you  had  thought  my 
hand  so  formidable,'  extricating  it  from  his  grasp,  '  you  would  not  have 
iTdsped  It  so  hard ;  but  I  perceive  you  know  me  so  fully,  that  there  is  no 
occasion  to  show  you  my  face.' 

*  Fair  Catherine/  said  the  page,  <  he  were  unworthy  ever  to  have  seen 
you  far  less  to  have  dwelt  so  long  in  the  same  service,  and  under  the  same 
roof  with  you,  who  could  mistake  your  air,  your  gesture,  your  step  in  walk- 
lug  or  m  daucmg,  the  turn  of  your  neck,  the  symmetry  of  your  form— none 
could  be  so  dull  as  not  to  recognize  you  by  so  many  proofs :  but  for  me 

IXl/'*'^^  ^""^^  ^"^  ^^""^  ^'"^^  ""^  ^''"'  ^^  ^'^'*'^*  ^'^^^  ^^«'  W 
'  And  to  the  face  of  course  which  that  muffler  covers/  said  the  maiden 
mnoving  her  veil,  and  in  an  instant  endeavouring  to  replace  it.  She  show* 
e^l  the  features  of  Catherine  5  but  an  unusual  degree  of  petulent  impatience 
mliHmed  them,  when,  from  some  awkwardness  in  her  managemem  of  the 
muffler,  she  was  unable  again  to  adjust  it  with  that  dexterity  which  was  a 
Kiiicjpal  accomplishment  of  the  coquettes  of  the  time. 

'  The  fiend  rive  the  rag  to  tatters/  said  the  damsel,  as  the  veil  fluttered 
ilHiut  her  shoulders,  with  an  accent  so  earnest  and  decided,  that  it  made  the 
F?e  start.  He  looked  again  at  the  damsel's  face,  but  the  informauon  which 
:u.  eyes  received,  was  to  the  same  purport  as  heUt.  He  assisted  her  to 
^djust  her  muffler,  and  both  were  for  an  iustai.t  silent.  The  damsel  spoke 
.>t,  [or  Roland  Grame  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise  at  the  contrarie- 
^s  which  Catherine  Seyton  seemed  to  include  in  her  person  and  cluir^ 

^  You  are  surprised '  said  the  damsel  to  him,  '  at  what  you  see  and  hea* 
-But  the  times  which  make  females  men,  are  least  of  all  fitted  for  men  to 
■»  come  women ;  yet  you  yourself  are  in  danger  of  such  a  change.' 
1  m  danger  of  becoming  effeminate  '  said  the  page. 

!,  1  '  ?ru'  [^7"  ^^^  ^°' v"**  "f  y^  "P*>'''  ^"'"^  '•>«  rfamsel.    <  When 
-u  should  hold  fas  your  religion,  because  it  is  assailed  on  all  sides  bvZ 

^K  traitors,  and  heretics,  you  let  it  glide  out  of  your  breast  like  water 

grasped  in  the  hand.     If  you  are  driven  from  the  faltK  of  your  fa  hers  frS 

-ar  of  a  trauor,  is  not  that  womanish  ?-lf  you  are  cajoled  by  the  cuonhS 

a^;:umen.sofatn.mpterofheresy,ortheprisesofa^ritanicoUw^^ 
not  that  womanish  ?-lf  you  ar«5  bribed  by  the  hope  of  spoil  and  preD 
■  nt,  IS  not  that  womanish  ?-And  when  you  -wonder  at  myvenUne  a 
reat  or  an  execrauon,  should  you  not  wonder  at  yourself,  who  pretending 
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<  twaiM  that  a  nu^  irould  brifig  tocb  adiaj^/  said  the  page;  « be 
should  see,  ere  bis  life  was  a  minute  older,  whether  he  had  cause  to  term  me 
coward  or  no.' 

^  Beware  of  such  big  words,'  answered  the  maideui  ^  jrou  said  but  anun 
that  I  sometimes  wear  hose  and  doublet.' 

'  Bat  remain  still  Catherine  Seyton,  wear  what  you  list,'  said  the  page, 
endeavouring  again  to  possess  hamsellfof  her  band. 

^  You  indeed  are  pleaaed  to  call  me  so/  replied  the  maiden,  evading  bi> 
intention,  <  but  1  have  many  another  name  besides.' 

^  And  wtli  you  not  reply  to  that,'  said  the  imge,  *  by  which  you  are  dl>- 
tingtiisbed  beyond  every  (Hher  maiden  in  Scotland  ?' 

The  damsel,  unallured  by  his  praises,  still  kept  aloof,  and  sung  with  giii- 
ety  a  verse  from  an  old  balladj 

'  O  some  do  call  me  Jack,  sweet  love, 

Aod  tome  do  call  me  Gill  ; 
But  when  I  ride  to  Holyrood, 

My  name  ii  Wilful  Will.* 

<  Wilful  Will  !'  exclaimed  the  page,  impatiently ;  '  say  rather  Will  o* 
the  Wisp — Jack  with  the  lantern,  for  never  was  such  a  deceitful  or  wan- 
dering meteor.' 

Mf  I  be  such,'  replied  the  maiden,  *  I  ask  no  fools  to  follow  me — V  they 
do  so,  it  is  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  must  be  on  theur  own  proper  peril.' 

<  Nay,  but,  dearest  Catherine,'  said  Roland  Graeme,  *  be  for  one  instant 
serious.' 

<  If  you  will  call  me  your  dearest  Catherine,  when  1  have  given  you  so 
many  names  to  ^huse  upon,'  replied  the  damsel,  *  I  would  ask  you  hovr, 
supposing  me  for  two  or  three  hours  of  my  life  escaped  from  yonder  tower, 
you  have  the  cruelty  to  ask  me  to  be  serious  during  the  only  meriy  mo- 
ments I  have  seen  perhaps  for  months  ?' 

<  Ay,  but,  fair  Catherine,  tliere  are  moments  of  deep  and  true  feeliog, 
which  are  worth  ten  thousand  years  of  the  liveliest  mirth ;  and  such  was 
that  of  yesterday,  when  yo^  so  nearly'— 

'  So  nearly  what  }^  demandi'd  tlie  damsel,  hastily. 

<  When  you  approached  your  lips  so  near  to  the  sign  you  had  traced  on 
tny  forehead.' 

<  Mother  of  Heaven  !'  said  she  in  a  yet  fiercer  tone,  and  with  a  more 
masculine  manner  than  she  had  yet  exhibited  $  ^  Catherine  Seyton  ap- 
proach her  lips  to  a  man's  brow,  and  thou  thai  man  ! — vassal  thou  liest !' 

The  page  stood  astonished;  hot,  conceiving  he  had  alarmed  the  damsel's 
delicacy  by  alluding  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  moment^  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  expressed  it,  he  endeavoured  to  faiiUer  forth  ^n  apoloi^y. 
His  excuses,  though  he  was  unable  to  give  them  any  regular  shape,  were 
accepted  by  his  companion,  who  had  indeed  suppressed  her  indignation 
after  its  first  explosion — ^  Speak  no  more  onH,'  she  said  ;  and  now  let  us 
party  our  conversation  may  attract  more  notice  than  is  convenient  for  either 
of'Ua*' 

^  Nay,  but  allow  me  at  least  to  follow  jrou  to  some  sequestered  place.' 

<  You  dare  not,'  replied  the  maiden* 

<  How,'  smd  the  youth,  *  dare  not  ?  whwe  is  it  you  dare  go,  wnere  i 
dare  not  follow  ?' 

<  You  fear  a  Will  o'  the  Wisp,'  said  the  damsel ;  <  how  would  you  fac^ 
a  &&y  dngQ%  with aiteiicbantress  motmari  in  au  tiack?' 
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<  Like  sir  Eger^  sir  Grirae^  or  sir  Greysteil/  said  the  page ;  but  be  there 
such  toys  to  be  seen  here  ?' 

<I  go  to  mother  Nicneven's/  answered  the  maid;  <and  she  is  witch 
enough  to  rein  the  homed  devil,  with  a  red  siilc  thread  for  a  bridle,  and  a 
rowan-tree  switch  for  a  whip.' 

<  I  will  follow  you/  said  tlie  page. 

<  Let  it  be  at  some  distance/  said  the  maiden. 

And  wrappmg  her  mantle  around  her  with  more  success  than  on  her 
former  attempt,  she  mingled  with  the  throng,  and  waliied  towards  the  vil* 
la^re  heedfuily  followed  by  Roland  Graeme  at  some  dbCance,  and  under  ev* 
ery  precaution  which  he  could  use  to  prevent  hb  purpose  irom  being  d^ 
served. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Yet,  it  it  he  whote  eyet  look'd  oo  thy  childhood, 
Aod  watched  with  trembliDg  hope  thy  dawn  o/^oath, 
That  now,  with  thete  tame  eye-ballt  dimmM  with  age^ 
And  dimmer  jet  with  tears,  teet  thy  dithoDOor. 

OLD  FLAT. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  principal,  or  indeed  so  to  speak,  the  only  street 
in  Kinross,  the  damsel,  whose  steps  were  pursued  by  Roland  Graeme,  cast 
a  i^iance  behind  her,  as  if  to  be  certain  he  had  not  lost  trace  of  her,  and 
tben  plunged  down  a  very  narrow  lane  which  run  betwixt  two  rows  of 
poor  and  ruinous  cottages.  She  paused  for  a  second  at  the  doer  of  one  of 
those  miserable  tenements,  again  cast  her  eye  up  the  lane  towards  Roland^ 
tben  lifted  the  latch,  opened  the  door,  and  disappeared  from  his  view. 

With  whatever  haste  the  page  followed  her  example,  the  difficulty  which 
be  found  in  discovering  the  trick  of  the  latch,  which  did  not  work  quite  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  in  pushing  open  the  door,  which  did  not  yield  to  his 
lirst  effort,  delayed  for  a  minute  or  two  his  entrance  into  the  cottage.  A 
iWk  and  smoky  passage  passed  as  usual  betwixt  the  exterior  wall  of  the 
iioQse,  and  the  hattan  or  day-wall  which  served  as  a  partition  betwixt  and 
the  interior.  At  the  end  of  this  passage  and  through  the  partition,  was  a 
door  leading  into  the  ftes,  or  inner  chamber  of  the  cottage,  and  when  Ro- 
hod  Graeme's  hand  was  upon  the  latch  of  the  door,  a  female  voice  pro- 
DouQced,  *  BenediduM  jm  vemai  in  nomine  Domm^  damnandus  fui  in 
»omne  immidJ  On  entering  the  apartment,  he  perceived  the  figure 
vbich  the  chamberlain  had  pointed  out  to  him  as  Mother  Nicneven,  seated 
beside  the  lowly  hearth.  But  there  was  no  other  person  in  the  room.  Ro- 
land Graeme  gazed  around  in  surprise  at  the  disappearance  of  Catherine 
SeytoD,  without  paying  much  regard  to  the  supposed  sorceress,  until  she 
attracted  and  rivetted  his  r^ard  by  the  tone  in  which  she  asked  Urn— 
'  What  seekest  thou  here  ?' 

*  I  seek,'  said  the  page,  with  much  embarrassment ;  *  I  seek'— *> 

Bat  hn  answer  was  cut  short,  when  the  old  woman,  drawing  her  huge 
pey  eyebrows  sternly  together,  with  a  frown  which  knitted  her  brow  into 
a  thousand  wrinkles,  arose,  and  stretching  herself  up  te  her  full  natural  size, 
^e  tbe  kerchief  fntei  bet  head^  and  seizing  IMand  by-the  arm,  made  two 

36. 
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9tri<ies  across  the  floor  of  the  apartment  to  a  small  window  through  which 
the  light  fell  full  on  her  face,  and  showed  the  astonished  youth  the  counte- 
nance of  Magdalen  Graeme. — *  Yes,  Roland,'  she  said, '  thine  eyes  deceive 
thee  not,  they  show  thee  truly  the  features  of  her  whom  thou  hast  thyself  de- 
ceived, whose  wine  thou  hast  turned  into  gall',  her  bread  of  joyfulness  into 
bitter  ))oison,  her  hope  into  the  blackest  despair — it  is  she  who  now  de- 
raands  of  thee  what  seekest  thou  here? — She  whose  heaviest  sin  towards 
Heaven  hath  been  that  she  loved  thee  even  better  than  the  weal  of  the 
whole  church,  and  could  not  without  reluctance  surrender  thee  even  in  the 
cause  of  God — she  now  asks  you  what  seekest  thou  here  ?* 

While  she  spoke,  she  kept  her  broad  black  eye  rivetted  on  the  youtli^s 
face,  with  the  expression  with  which  the  eagle  regards  his  prey  ere  he  tears 
it  to  pieces.  Roland  felt  himself  at  the  moment  incapable  either  of  reply  or 
evasion.  This  extraordinary  enthusiast  had  preserved  over  him  in  some 
measure  the  ascendency  which  she  had  acquired  during  his  childhood ; 
and  besides  h€  knew  the  violence  of  her  passions  and  her  impatience  of 
contradiction,  and  was  sensible  that  almost  any  reply  which  he  could  make, 
was  like  to  throw  her  into  an  ecstacy  of  rage.  He  was  therefore  silent,  and 
Magdalen  Graeme  proceeded  with  encreasing  enthusiasm  in  her  apostrophe 
— *  Once  more,  what  seek'st  thou,  false  boy  ? — seek'st  thou  the  honour 
thou  hast  renounced,  the  faith  thou  hast  abandoned,  the  hopes  thou  hast 
destroyed  ? — Or  didst  thou  seek  me,  the  sole  protectress  of  thy  youth,  the 
only  parent  whom  thou  hast  known,  that  thou  mayst  trample  on  my  grej 
hairs,  even  as  thou  hast  already  trampled  on  the  best  wishes  of  my  heart  ?* 

<  Pardon  me,  mother,'  said  Roland  Graeme ;  ^  but,  in  truth  and  reason,  I 
deserve  not  your  blame — ^I  have  been  treated  amongst  yoU'-even  by  yoar- 
setf,  my  reverend  parent,  as  well  as  by  others, — as  one  who  lacked  the 
common  attributes  of  free-wtti  tod  human  reason,  or  was  at  least  deemed 
unfit  to  exercise  them.  A  land  df  enchantment  have  I  been  led  into,  and 
Spells  have  been  cast  around  me— every  one  has  met  me  in  di^lse — eveiy 
one  has  spoke  to  me  in  parables — ^l  have  tieen  like  one  who  walks  in  a  wea- 
ry and  bewildering  dream,  and  now  3rou  blame  me  that  I  have  not  the  sense, 
and  judgment,  and  steadiness  of  a  waking^  and  a  disenchanted,  and  a  rea- 
sonable man,  who  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  wherefore  he  does  it.  If 
ene  must  walk  with  masks  and  spectres,  who  waft  themselves  from  place 
lo  place  as  it  were  in  vision  rather  than  reality,  it  might  shake  the  soundest 
feith  and  turn  the  wisest  head.  I  sought  since  I  must  needs  avow  my  folly, 
the  same  Catherine  Seyton  with  whom  you  made  me  first  acquainted,  and 
whom  I  most  strangely  find  in  this  village  of  Kinross,  gayest  among  the 
revellers,  when  I  had  but  just  left  her  in  the  weU-guarded  Castle  of  Loch* 
leven,  the  sad  attendant  of  kn  imprisoned  Queen — I  sought  her,  and  in  her 
place  I  find  you,  niy  mother,  more  strangely  disguised  than  even  she  is.' 

*And  what  hast  thou  to  do  whh  Catherine  Seyton?'  said  the  matron, 
sternly  I  *  is  this  a  time  or  a  world  to  follow  maidens,  or  to  danoe  around  a 
maypoh!  ?  When  the  trumpet  summons  every  true-hearted  Scotsman 
around  the  standard  of  the  true  Sovereign,  shalt  thou  be  found  loheringin  a 
lady's  bower?' 

<  No,  by  Heaven,  nor  imprisoned  in  the  nigged  waMs  of  an  island  castle !' 
answered  Roland  Graeme ;  ^  I  would  Hj^  blast  were  to  sound  even  now,  for 
I  fear  that  nothing  less  loud  wiUdispelthe  chimerical  visions  by  which  I  am 
surrounded.' 

<  Doubt  not  that  it  will  be  whided,'  said  the  matron,  <and  so  fearfully 
loud,  that  Scotland  will  never  hear  the  like  untfl  the  last  and  Idudest  blast  of 
all  shall  announce  to  mountain  and  to  valley  that  time  is  no  more.     Mean 
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vhik,  be  thou  but  brave  and  constant — Serve  Crod  and  honour  thy  Sove* 
reign — Abide  by  thy  rellgion.-^I  cannot — I  will  not — I  dare  not  ask  thee 
the  truth  of  the  terrible  surmises  I  have  heard  touching  thy  falling  away--* 
perfect  not  that  accursed  satrifice — and  yet,  even  at  this  late  hour,  thou 
mayst  be  what  I  have  hoped  fur  the  son  of  my  dearest  hope — what  say  I  ? 
the  son  of  my  hope-*-thou  dhalt  be  the  hope  of  Scotland,  her  boast  and  her 
honour  i — Even  thy  wildest  and  most  foolish  wishes  may  perchance  be  ful- 
filled— I  shame  to  mingle  meaner  motives  with  the  noble  guerdon  I  hold 
out  to  thee — ^It  shames  me,  being  such  as  I  am,  to  mention  the  idle  passions 
of  youth,  save  with  contempt  and  the  purpose  of  censure.  But  we  must 
bribe  children  to  wholesome  medicine  by  the  offer  of  cates,  and  youth  to 
honourable  achievement  with  the  promise  of  pleasure.  Mark  me,  therei- 
fore,  Roland.  The  love  of  Catherine  Seyton  will  follow  him  only  who  shall 
achieve  the  freedom  of  her  Mistress ;  and  believe,  it  may  be  one  day  in  thin^ 
•wn  power  to  be  that  happy  lover.  Cast,  therefore,  away  doubt  and  fear, 
aod  prepare  to  do  what  religion  calls  for,  what  thy  country  demands  of  thee, 
what  thy  duty  as  a  subject  and  as  a  servant  alike  require  at  your  hand ;  and 
be  assured  even  the  idlest  wishes  of  thy  heart  will  be  most  readily  attained 
by  foUowiJig  the  call  of  thy  duty.' 

As  she  ceased  speakine,  a  double  knock  was  heard  against  the  inner 
door.  The  matron  hastily  adjusting  her  muffler,  and  resuming  her  chair 
by  the  hearth,  demanded  who  was  there. 

'  Satoe  in  nomine  sanctOy^  was  answered  from  without* 

'  Sakete  et  vo9y  answered  Magdalen  Graeme. 

And  a  nan  entered  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  nobleman's  retainer,  wear«> 
in^  al  his  girdle  a  sword  and  buckler-*^  I  sought  you,'  said  he,'  my  mo- 
ther, and  biBs  whom  I  see  with  you.'  Then  addressing  himself  to  Roland 
Graeme,  he  said  to  him,  ^  Hast  thou  not  a  packet  from  George  Douglas  ?' 

'  I  have,'  said  the  page,  suddenly  recollecting  that  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  in  the  mormng,  ^  but  I  may  not  deliver  it  to  any  one 
^thoutsome  token  that  they  have  right  to  ask  it.' 

^  You  say  well,'  replied  the  serving-man,  and  whu pered  into  his  ear, 
'  the  packs!  which  I  ask  is  the  report  to  his  father — wilithis  token  suffice  ?' 

^  It  will,'  replied  the  page,  and  taking  the  packet  from  his  bosom,  gave 
ittotheman. 

^  I  will  return  presently,'  said  the  servuiff-man,  and  left  the  cottage. 

Roland  had  now  sufficiently  recovered  nis  surprise  to  accost  his  relative 
nturo,  and  request  to  know  the  reason  why  he  found  her  in  so  precarious 
aditgi^ie^and  a  place  so  dangerous — ^  You  cannot  be  ignoraot,'  he  said, 
'  of  the  hatred  that  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  bears  to  those  of  your-^that  'is  of 
our  religion — your  present  di^uise  lays  you  open  to  suspicions  of  a  differ* 
<^Qt  kind,  but  inferring  no  less  hazard ;  and  whether  as  a  Catholic,  or  as  a 
sorceress,  or  as  a  friend  to  the  unfortunate  Queen,  you  are  in  equal  danger^ 
'^apprehended  within  the  bounds  of  the  Douglas;  and  in  the  Chamberlain, 
vho  adombters  their  authority,  you  have,  for  his  own  reasons,  an  enemy, 
«od  a  bitter  one.' 

^  I  know  it,'  said  the  matron,  her  eyes  kindling  with  triumph;  ^  I  know 
fhat,  vain  of  his  school-craft,  and  carnal  wisdom,  Luke  Lundin  views  with 
jealousy  and  hatred  the  blessings  wMch  the  saints  have  conferred  on  my 
prayers,  and  on  the  holy  reliques,  before  the  touch,  nay,  before  the  bare 
pi^eaeDce  of  which,  disease  and  death  have  so  often  been  blown  to  retreat-^ 
1  know  he  would  rend  and  tear  me ;  but  there  is  a  chain  and  a  muzak  on 
^e  ban-dag  that  shall  restrain  his  fury,  and  the  master's  servant  shall  not 
be  offen^  by  him  until  the  master's  work  is  wrought.     When  that  hour 
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comes^  let  the  .shadows  of  the  evening  descend  on  me  in  thunder  and  id 

tempest  3  the  time  shall  he  welcome  that  relieves  my  eyes  from  seeing  guilt, 
J  and  my  ears  from  listening  to  blasphemy.     Do  thou  but  be  constant — play 

thy  part  as  I  have  played  and  will  play  mine,  and  my  rdease  shall  be  Uke 
^  that  of  a  blessed  martyr  which  angels  hail  with  psalm  and  song,  while  earth 

pursues  him  with  hiss  and  with  execration.' 

As  she  concluded)  the  serving-man  again  entered  the  cottage^  and  said, 

<  All  is  well !  the  time  holds  for  to-morrow  night.' 

<  What  time  ?  what  holds  ?'  exclaimed  Roknd  Grmne ;  « I  trust  I  have 
given  the  Douglas's  packet  to  no  wrong'— 
,  <  Content  yourself,  young  man/  answered  the  servingnnan ;  <  thoa  hast 

my  word  and  token.' 

^  I  know  not  U'the  token  be  right/  said  the  page ;  <  and  I  care  not  much 
for  the  word  of  a  stranger.' 

^  What/  said  the  matron,  <  although  thou  mayst  have  ffiven  a  packet  de- 
livered to  thy  charge  by  one  of  the  Queen's  rebels  into  the  band  of  a  loyal 
subject — there  were  no  great  mistake  in  that,  thou  hot-brained  boy.' 
^  '  By  Saint  Andrew,  there  were  foul  mistake  though/  answered  the  page ; 

<  it  is  the  very  spirit  of  my  duty,  in  this  first  stage  of  chivalry,  to  be  faidiful 
to  my  trust ;  and  had  the  devil  given  me  a  message  to  discharge,  I  would 
not  (so  I  had  plighted  my  faith  to  the  contrary)  betray  his  counsel  to  an  an* 
gel  of  light.' 

*  Now,  by  the  love  I  once  bore  thee,'  said  the  matron^  *  1  could  slay  thee 
with  mine  own  hand,  when  I  hear  thee  talk  of  a  dearer  faith  being  doe  to 
rebels  and  heretics,  than  thou  owest  to  Uiy  church  and  thy  prince !' 

*  Be  patient,  my  good  sister/  said  the  serving^man,  <  I  wUl  give  him  such 
reasons  as  shall  counterbalance  the  scruples  which  beset  him — the  spirit  is 

/  honourable,  though  now  it  may  be  mistimed  and  misplaced — ^Follow  me, 

young  man.' 

^  Ere  1  go  to  call  this  stranger  to  a  reckoning,'  said  the  page  to  die  matron, 

<  is  there  nothuig  I  can  do  for  your  comfort  and  safety  ?' 

'  Nothing,'  she  replied,  <  nothing,  save  what  will  lead  more  t»  thy  own 
honour — the  saints  who  have  protected  me  thus  far^  will  lend  roe  succosir 
as  T  need  it.  Tread  the  path  of  glory  diat  b  before  thee,  and  only  think  of 
me  as  the  creature  on  earth  who  will  be  most  delighted  to  hear  of  diy  fame. 
Follow  the  stranger — he  hath  tidings  for  you  that  you  little  expect.' 

The  stranger  remained  on  the  threshold  as  if  waiting  for  Roland>  and 
•  whenever  he  saw  him  put  himself  in  motion,  he  moved  on  before  him  at  a 
quick  pace.  Diving  still  deeper  down  the  lane,  Roland  perodved  that  it 
was  now  bordered  by  buildings  upon  the  one  side  only,  and  that  the  other 
was  fenced  by  a  high  old  wall,  over  which  some  trees  extended  their 
branches.  Descending  a  good  way  farther,  they  came  to  a  small  door  in 
the  wall.  Roland's  guide  paused,  looked  around  for  an  instant  to  see  if  any 
one  were  in  sight,  then  taking  a  key  from  his  pocket,  opened  the  door  and 
entered,  making  a  sign  to  Roland  Graeme  to  follow  him.  The  guided  did 
so,  and  the  stranger  locked  the  door  carefully  on  the  inside.  Doriog  tbiF 
operation  the  page  had  a  moment  to  look  around,  and  perceived  that  he 
was  in  a  small  orchard  very  trimly  kepi 

The  stranger  led  him  through  an  afley  or  two,  shaded  by  trees  loaded 
with  summer-fruit,  into  a  pleached  arbour,  where,  taking  theturf«seat  which 
was  on  the  one  side,  he  motioned  to  Roland  to  occupy  that  which  was  op- 
posite to  him,  and  after  a  momentary  silence,  opened  the  conversation  as 
follows  :— <  You  have  asked  a  better  warrant  than  Uie  word  of  a  mere 
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stranger,  to  satisfy  you  that  I  have  the  authority  of  George  of  Douglas  for 
possessing  myself  of  the  packet  entrusted  to  your  charge  ?' 

^  It  is  precisely  the  point  on  which  I  demand  reckoning  of  you/  said  Ro- 
land. '  1  fear  I  have  acted  hastily ;  if  so,  I  must  redeem  my  ^rror  asl  best 
may.' 

'  You  hold  me  then  as  a  perfect  stranger  ?'  said  the  man.  ^  Look  at  ray 
hce  more  attentively,  and  see  If  the  features  do  not  resemble  those  of  a  man 
much  known  to  you  formerly.' 

Roland  gsraed  attentively,  but  the  ideas  recalled  to  his  mind  were  so  in- 
consistent with  the  mean  and  servile  dress  of  the  person  before  him,  that  he 
did  not  venture  to  express  the  opinion  which  he  was  irresistably  induced  to 
form. 

^  Yes  f  my  son^'  said  the  stranger,  observing  his  embarrassment,  ^  you 
do  indeed  see  before  you  the.unfortunate  father  Ambrose,  who  once  account- 
ed his  ministry  crowned  in  your  preservation  from  the  snares  of  heresy,  but 
vbo  is  now  condemned  to  lament  thee  as  a  castraway  ?' 

Roland  Graeme's  kindness  of  heart  was  at  least  equal  to  his  vivacity  of 
temper — he  could  not  bear  to  see  his  ancient  and  honoured  master  and  spir« 
itual  guide  in  a  situation  which  inferred  a  change  of  fortune  so  melancholy, 
but,  throwing  himself  at  his  ket,  grasped  his  knees  and  wept  aloud. 

^  What  mean  these  tears,  my  son  ?'  said  the  Abbot ;  '  if  they  are  shed 
for  your  own  sins  and  follies,  surely  they  are  gracious  showers,  and  may 
avail  thee  much — but  weep  not,  if  they  fall  on  my  account.  You  indeed 
see  the  Saperior  of  the  community  of  Saint  Maiy's,  in  the  dress  of  a  poor 
sworder,  who  gives  his  master  the  use  of  his  blade  and  buckler,  and,  if 
needful,  of  hb  life,  for  a  coarse  livery  coat,  and  four  marks  by  the  year. 
But  such  a  garb  suits  the  time,  and,  in  the  period  of  the  church  militant,  as 
well  becomes  her  prelates,  as  stafl^  mitre,  uid  crosier,  in  the  days  of  the 
church's  triumph.' 

'  By  what  fate,'  said  the  page,— <  and  yet  why,'  added  he,  checking 
himself,  <  need  I  ask  ?'  X)atherine  Seyton  in  some  sort  prepared  me  for 
this.  B«t  that  the  change  should  be  so  absolute — the  destruction  so  com- 
plete!'  

'  Yes,  my  son,'  said  the  Abbot  Ambrosius,  ^  thine  own  eyes  beheld,  in 
my  on  worthy  elevation  to  the  Abbot's  stall,  the  last  especial  act  of  holy  so- 
lemnity which  shall  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Saint  Mary's,  until  it  shall 
)>iease  heaven  to  turn  back  the  captivity  of  the  church.  For  the  present, 
the  shepherd  is  smitten— ay,  well  nigh  to  the  earth — the  flock  are  scattered, 
^  the  shrines  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  pious  benefactors  to  the  church, 
ve  ghren  to  the  owls  of  night,  and  the  satyrs  of  the  desert.' 

'  And  your  brother,  the  Knight  of  Avenel — could  he  do  nothing  for  your 
protectioii  ?' 

'  He  himself  hath  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  the  ruling  powers,'  sud 
^  Abbot,  *  who  are  as  unjust  to  their  friends  as  they  are  cruel  to  their 
^emies.  I  could  not  grieve  at  it,  did  I  hope  it  might  estrange  him  irom 
his  course ;  but  I  know  the  soul  of  Halbert,  and  I  rather  fear  it  will  drive 
him  to  prove  his  fidelity  to  their  unha|»py  cause,  by  some  deed  which  may 
he  yet  more  destructive  to  the  <u«t2rch,  and  more  offensive  to  heaven. 
KnoQghof  this,  and  now  to  the  business  of  our  meeting — I  trust  you  will 
Md  it  sufficient  if  I  pass  my  word  to  you  that  the  packet  of  which  you 
^^ere  lately  the  bearer,  was  designed  for  my  hands  by  George  of  Douglas  ?' 

'  Then,'  said  the  page,  ^  is  George  of  Douglas' 

'  A  true  friend  to  his  Queen,-  Roland  $  and  will  soon,  I  trust,  have  his 
7es  opened  to  the  errors  of  his  (miscalled)  church.' 
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*  But  what  is  he  to  his  father,  and  what  to  the  Lady  of  Lochleveii,  whu 
has  been  as  a  mother  to  him  ?'  said  the  page  impatiently. 

<  The  best  friend  to  both,  in  time  and  through  eternity,'  said  the  Abbot. 
'  if  be  shall  prove  the  happy  instrument  for  redeeming  the  evil  they  have 
wrought,  and  are  still  working.' 

^  Still/  said  the  page,  '  I  like  not  that  good  service  which  begins  in  breach 
of  trust.' 

<  I  blame  not  thy  scruples,  my  son,'  said  the  Abbot ;  ^  but  the  time 
which  has  wrenched  asunder  the  allegiance  of  Christians  to  the  Church,  and 
of  subjects  to  their  king,  has  dissolved  all  the  lesser  bonds  of  society  ;  and, 
in  such  days,  mere  human  ties  must  no  more  restrain  our  progrt^8s,  than  the 
brambles  and  briers,  which  catch  hold  of  our  garments,  should  delay  the 
path  of  a  pilgrim  who  travels  to  pay  his  vows.' 

<  But,  my  father,'  said  the  youth,  and  then  ^topped  short  in  a  hesitating 
manner. 

^  Speak  on,  my  son,'  said  the  Abbot ;  ^  speak  without  fear.' 

^  Let  me  not  offend  you  then,'  said  Roland,  ^  when  I  say  that  it  is  eves 
this  which  our  adversaries  charge  against  us  ;  that  shaping  the  means  ac- 
cording to  the  end,  we  are  willing  to  commit  great  moral  evil  in  order  that 
we  may  work  out  eventual  good.' 

'  The  heretics  have  played  their  usual  arts  on  you,  my  son,'  said  the  Ab- 
bot ;  <  they  would  willingly  deprive  us  of  the  power  of  acting  wisely  and 
secretly,  though  their  possession  of  superior  force  forbids  our  contending 
with  them  on  the  terms  of  equality.  They  have  reduced  us  to  a  state  of 
exhausted  weakness,  and  now  would  fain  proscribe  the  means  by  which 
weakness  through  all  the  range  of  nature,  supplies  the  lack  of  strength,  and 
defends  itself  against  its  potent  enemies.  As  well  might  the  hound  say  to 
the  hare,  use  not  these  wily  turns  to  escape  me,  but  contend  with  me  io 
pitched  battle,  as  the  armed  and  powerful  heretic  demand  of  the  down 
trodden  and  oppressed  Catholic  to  lay  aside  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
by  which  alone  they  may  again  hope  to  raise  up  the  Jerusalem  over  which 
they  weep,  and  which  it  is  their  duty  to  rebuild — But  more  of  this  hereaf- 
ter.  And  now,  my  sonj  I  command  thee  on  thy  faith  to  tell  me  truly  and 
particularly  what  has  chanced  to  thee  since  we'parted,  and  what  is  the  pres- 
ent  state  of  thy  conscience.  Thy  rektion,  our  sister  Magdalen,  is  a  wo- 
man of  excellent  giAs,  blessed  with  a  seal  which  neither  doubt  nor  danger 
can  quench  ;  but  yet  it  is  not  a  zeal  altogether  according  to  knowledge ; 
wherefore,  my  son,  J  would  willingly  be  myself  thy  interrogator  and  thy 
counsellor,  in  these  days  of  darkness  and  stratagem.' 

With  the  respect  which  he  owed  to  his  first  instructor,  Rdaod  Grsme 
went  rapidly  through  the  events  which  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  ;  and 
while  he  disguised  not  from  the  prelate  the  impression  which  had  been 
made  on  his  mind  by  the  arguments  of  the  preacher  Henderson,  he  acci* 
dentally  and  almost  involuntarily,  gave  his  confessor  to  understand  the  in- 
Buence  which  Catherine  Seyton  had  acquired  over  his  mind. 

'  It  is  with  joy,  I  discover,  my  dearest  son,'  replied  the  Abbot,  '  that  I 
have  arrived  in  time  to  arrest  thee  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice  to  which 
tbou  wert  approaching.  These  doubts  of  which  you  complain,  are  the 
weeds  which  naturally  grow  up  in  a  strong  soil,  and  require  the  careful 
Jiand  of  the  husbandman  to  eradicate  thenii.  Thou  must  study  a  litde 
volume,  which  I  will  impart  to  thee  in  fitting  time,  in  which,  by  Our  Lady's 
grace,  I  have  placed  in  somewhat  a  clearer  light  than  heretofore,  the  points 
debated  betwixt  us  and  these  heretics,  who  sow  among  the  wheat  the  same 
*ares  which  were  formerly  privily  mingled  with  the  good  seed  by  the  Al- 
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bigerues  and  the  LoRards.  But  it  19  not  by  reason  alone  tbat  you  must 
hope  to  conquer  these  insinuations  of  the  enemy  :  It  is  sometinoes  by  time* 
ly  resistance,  but  oftener  by  timely  flight.  You  must  shut  you  ears  against 
the  arguments  of  the  heresiarch,  when  circumstances  permit  you  not  to 
rithdraw  the  foot  from  his  company.  Anchor  your  thoughts  upon  the  ser- 
vice of  Our  Lady,  while  he  is  expending  in  vain  his  heretical  sophistry. 
Are  you  unable  to  maintain  your  attention  on  heavenly  objects,  think 
rather  on  thine  own  earthly  pleasures,  than  tempt  Providence  and  the 
Saints,  by  giving  an  attentive  ear  to  the  erring  doctrine — ^think  of  thy 
hawky  thy  hound,  thine  angling-rod,  thy  sword  and  buckler — think  even 
of  Catherine  Seyton,  rather  than  give  thy  soul  to  the  lesspns  of  the  temp- 
ter. Alas  !  my  son,  believe  not  that,  worn  out  with  woes,  and  bent  more 
by  affliction  than  by  years,  I  have  forgotten  the  effect  of  beauty  over  the 
beart  of  youth.  Even  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  broken  by  thoughts  of 
an  imprisoned  Queen,  a  distracted  kingdom,  a  church  laid  waste  and  ruin- 
ous, come  other  thoughts  than  these  suggest,  and  feelings  which  belonged 
to  an  earlier  and  a  happier  course  of  life.  Be  it  so— we  must  bear  our 
load  as  we  may;  and  not  in  vain  are  these  passions  implanted  ui  our 
breast,  since,  as  now  in  thy  case,  they  may  come  in  aid  of  resolutions 
ibtinded  upon  higher  grounds.  Yet  beware,  my  son — this  Catherine  Sey- 
ton is  the  daughter  of  one  of  Scotland's  proudest,  as  well  as  most  wortiiy 
barons  ;  and  thy  state  may  not  suffer  thee,  as  yet,  to  aspire  so  high.  But 
thus  it  is — Heaven  works  its  purposes  through  human  folly  ;  and  Doug- 
las's ambitious  affection,  as  well  as  thine,  shall  contribute  alike  to  the  de- 
sired end.' 

*  How,  my  father,*  said  the  page, '  my  suspicions  are  then  true  ! — Doug- 
las loves'— 

*  He  does  5  and  with  a  love  as  much  misplaced  as  thine  own  ;  but  be- 
ware of  him^-cross  him  not — thwart  him  not.' 

'  Let  him  not  cross  or  thwart  me,'  said  the  page ;  '  for  I  will  not  y'lM 
him  an  inch  of  way,  had  he  in  his  body  the  soul  of  every  Douglas,  that  has* 
lived  since  the  time  of  the  Dark  Grey  Man.' 

'  \ay,  have  patience,  idle  boy,  and  reflect  that  your  suit  can  never  inter- 
-ere  with  his — a  truce  with  these  vanities,  and  let  us  better  employ  the  little 
^pace  which  it  still  remains  to  us  to  spend  together.  To  thy  knees,  my 
^,  and  resume  the  long  interrupted  duty  of  confession ;  that,  happen 
vhat  may,  the  hour  may  find  in  thee  a  faithful  Catholic,  relieved  from  the 
?iilt  of  his  sins  by  authority  of  the  Holy  Chuich.  Could  I  but  tell  thee, 
K<)land,  the  joy  with  which  I  see  thee  once  more  put  thy  knee  to  its  best 
wid  fitted  use  I  Quid  diM,  mi  fili  ?' 

*  Culpas  meas^  answered  the  youth  ;  and  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Catholic  church,  he  confessed  and  received  absolution,  to  which  was  an- 
^xed  the  condition  of  performing  certain  enjoined  penances* 

When  this  religious  ceremony  was  ended,  an  old  man,  in  the  dress  of  a 
peasant  of  the  better  order,  approached  the  arboqr  and  greeted  the  Abbot — 
*  1  have  waited  the  conclusion  of  your  devotions,  he  said,  '  to  tell  you  the 
vouth  is  sought  aAer  by  the  Chamberlain,  and  it  were  well  he  were  to  ap- 
pear without  delay.  Holy  Saint  Francis,  if  the  halberdiers  were  to  seek 
l^im  here,  they  might  sorely  wrong  my  garden-plot — th«y  are  in  office  and 
reck  DOC  where  they  tread,  were  each  step  on  jessamine  and  dove-jilli' 
flowers,* 

'  We  will  speed  him  forth,  my  brother,'  said  the  Abbot ;  <  but  alas  I  is 
ll^P^^ble  that  such  trifles  should  live  in  your  mind  at  a  crisis  so  awful  a^ 
>nat  which  is  now  impending  ?' 
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<  Reverend  father,'  answered  the  proprietor  of  the  gardeni  for  such  he 
was,  <  how  oft  shall  I  pray  you  to  keep  your  high  counsel  for  high  minds 
Uke  your  own  ?  What  have  you  required  of  me,  that  I  have  not  granted 
unresistingly,  thoi^h  with  a  sore  heart  ?' 

<  I  would  require  of  you  to  be  yourself,  my  brother,'  said  the  Abbot  Am- 
brosius;  <  to  remember  what  you  were,  and  to  what  your  early  vows  have 
bound  you.' 

<  1  tell  thee,  father  Ambrosius,'  replied  the  gardener,  ^  the  patience  of 
the  best  saint  that  ever  said  pater-noster,  would  be  exhausted  by  the  trials  to 
which  you  have  put  mine — What  I  have  been,  it  skills  not  to  speak  at  pre- 
sent— no  one  knows  better  than  yourself,  father,  what  I  renounced,  in  hope:; 
to  find  ease  and  quiet  during  the  remainder  of  my  days — and  no  one  better 
knows  how  my  retreat  has  been  invaded,  my  fruit-trees  broken,  my  flower- 
beds  trodden  down,  my  quiet  frightened  away,  and  my  very  sleep  driven 
from  my  bed,  since  ever  this  poor  Queen,  God  bless  her,  hatb  been  sent  to 
Lochleven.  I  blame  her  not;  being  a  prisoner,  it  is  natural  she  should 
wish  to  get  out  from  so  vile  a  hold,  where  there  is  scarce  any  place  even 
ibr  a  tolerable  garden,  and  where  the  watermlsts,  as  I  am  told,  blight  all  the 
early  blossoms — I  say,  I  cannot  blame  her  for  endeavouring  for  her  free- 
dom ;  but  why  I  should  be  drawn  into  the  scheme — why  my  harmless  ar- 
bours, that  I  planted  with  my  own  hands,  should  become  places  of  privy 
conspiracy — why  my  little  quay,  which  I  built  for  my  own  fishing  boat, 
should  have  becojue  a  haven  for  secret  embarkations — ^in  short,  why  I 
should  be  dragged  into  matters  where  both  beading  and  hanging  are  like  to 
be  the  issue,  I  profess  to  you,  reverend  father,  I  am  totally  ignorant.' 

'  My  brother,'  answered  the  Abbot,  ^  you  are  wise,  and  ought  to 
know' 

'  I  am  not — I  am  not — I  am  not  wise,'  replied  the  horticulturist,  pettish- 
ly, and  stopping  his  ears  with  his  fingers — ^  I  was  never  called  wise,  but 
when  men  wanted  to  engage  me  in  some  action  of  notorious  folly.' 

'  But,  my  good  brother,'  said  the  Abbot 

'I  am  not  good  neither,'  said  the  gardener;  ^  lam  neither  good  nos 
wise — Had  I  been  wise,  you  would  not  have  been  admitted  here ;  and  were 
I  good,  methinks  I  would  send  you  elsewhere,  to  hatch  plots  for  destroying 
the  quiet  of  the  country.  What  signifies  disputing  about  queen  or  king, 
when  men  may  sit  at  peace — sub  umbra  vitia  sui  ;  and  so  would  I  do,  after 
the  precept  of  holy  writ,  were  I,  as  you  term  me,  wise  or  good.  But  such 
as  I  am,  my  neck  is  in  the  yoke,  and  you  make  me  draw  what  weight  you 
list.  Follow  me,  youngster.  This  reverend  father,  who  makes  in  bis 
jacknnan's  dress  nearly  as  reverend  a  figure  as  I  myself,  will  agree  with  me 
in  one  thing  at  least,  and  that  is,  that  you  have  been  long  enough  here.' 

^  Follow  the  good  father,  Roland,'  said  the  Abbot,  ^  and  remember  m) 
wordfr— a  day  is  approaching  that  will  try  the  temper  of  all  true  Scotsmen— 
may  thy  heart  prove  faithful  as  the  steel  of  thy  blade !' 

The  page  bowed  in  silence,  and  they  parted ;  the  gardener,  notwithstand- 
ing his  advanced  age,  walking  on  before  him  very  briskly,  and  muttering 
as  be  went,  partly  to  himself,  partly  to  his  companion,  after  the  manner  ot 
old  men  tA  weakened  intellects— <  When  I  was  great,'  thus  rtm  his  maun- 
dering, '  and  had  my  mule  and  my  ambling  palfrey  at  command,  I  warrant 
VQU I  could  have  as  well  flown  through  the  air  as  have  walked  at  this  pace. 
I  had  my  gout  and  my  rheumatics,  and  an  hundred  things  beside,  that  hiing 
letters  on  my  heels ;  and  now,  thanks  to  Our  Lady,  and  honest  labour,  I 
can  walk  with  any  good  man  of  my  age  in  the  kingdom  of  Fife — Fie  upon 
Sty  that  jfijipeiieiice  i^puld  be  so  long  in  coming.' 
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As  he  was  thus  mutteritifif,  his  eye  fdl  upon  the  branch  of  a  pear  tree, 
rt  hied  dropped  down  for  want  of  support,  and  at  once  forgetting  his  haste, 
i\]p  old  man  stopped  and  set  seriously  about  binding  it  up.  Roland  Graeme 
had  both  readiness,  neatness  of  hand,  and  good  nature  in  abundance ;  he 
imiiediately  lent  his  aid,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  bough  was  supported, 
and  tied  up  in  a  way  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  old  man,  who  looked  at  it 
with  great  complaisance.  *  They  are  bargamots,'  he  said,  *  and  if  you  will 
cnrne  ashore  in  autumn,  you  shall  taste  of  them— the  like  are  not  in  Loch- 
Irven  Castle — ^the  garden  there  is  a  poor  pin-fold,  and  the  gardener,  Hugh 
llt)ukham,  hath  little  skill  of  his  craft — ^so  come  ashore,  Master  Page,  in 
autumn,  when  you  would  eat  pears.  But  what  am  I  thinking  of-^ere  that 
time  come,  they  may  have  given  thee  sour  pears  for  plums.  Take  an  old 
man's  advice,  youth,  one  who  hath  seen  many  days,  and  sat  in  higher  places 
rhnn  thou  canst  ho[)e  for — bend  thy  sword  into  a  pnining-hook,  and  make 
a  dibble  of  thy  dagger — ^thy  days  shall  be  the  longer,  and  thy  heakh  the 
better  for  it,  and  come  to  aid  me  in  my  garden,  and  I  will  teach  thee  the  re- 
al  French  fashion  of  imping j  which  the  Southron  call  gmffing.  Do  this, 
and  do  it  without  loss  of  time,  for  there  is  a  whirlwind  coming  over  the 
land,  and  only  those  shall  escape  who  lie  too  much  beneath  the  storm  to 
have  their  boughs  broken  by  it.' 

So  saying,  he  dismissed  Roland  Graeme,  through  a  door  diiSerent  from 
that  by  which  he  had  entered,  signed  a  cross,  and  pronounced  a  benedicitei 
as  they  parted,  and  then  still  muttering  to  himself^  retired  into  the  garden, 
and  locked  the  door  on  the  inside. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Pray  God  she  prove  not  masculioe  ere  long ! 

KlffO  HENRT  VI. 

Dismissed  from  the  old  man's  garden,  Roland  Grseme  found  that  a  grasst 
iwiidock  in  which  sauntered  two  cows,  the  property  of  the  gardener,  still 
^parated  him  from  the  village.  He  paced  through  it,  lost  in  meditation 
u[>on  the  words  of  the  A  bbot.  Father  Ambrosius  had,  with  success  enough, 
^\erted  over  him  that  reverential  influence  which  the  guardians  and  instruct 
'on  of  our  childhood  possess  over  our  more  mature  youth.  And  yet,  when 
l^>iand  looked  back  upon  what  the  father  had  said,  he  could  not  but  sus* 
li^ct  that  he  bad  rather  sought  to  evade  entering  into  the  controversy  be- 
t^^ixt  the  churches,  than  to  repel  the  objections  and  satisfy  the  doubts  which 
'l>t^  lectures  of  Henderson  had  excited.  <  For  this  he  had  no  time,'  said 
'•^•^  page  to  himself,  '  neither  have  I  now  calmness  and  learning  sufficient 
('  judge  upon  points  of  such  magnitude.  Besides,  it  were  base  to  quit  my 
t  tiih  while  the  wind  of  fortune  sets  against  it,  unless  I  were  so  placed  that 
niy  conversion,  should  it  take  place,  were  free  as  light  from  the  imputation 
ot  self.iDterest.  I  was  bred  a  Catholic — hied  in  the  faith  of  Bruce  and 
W  allace — 1  will  hold  that  foith  till  time  and  reason  shall  convince  me  that 
<(  ^rrs.  I  will  serve  this  poor  Queen  as  a  subject  should  serve  an  impris- 
oned and  wronged  sovereign — they  who  placed  me  in  her  service  have  to 
^1  ime  themselves — ^diey  sent  me  hither,  a  gentleman  trained  in  the  paths  of 
Inyalty  and  honour,  wboi  they  should  have  sought  out  somo  inicUingi 
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cogginj^,  double-dealing  knave^  who  would  have  been  at  once  the  observant 
page  of  the  Queen,  and  the  obsequious  spy  of  iter  enemies.  Since  I  must 
chuse  betwixt  aidingand  betraying  her,  I  will  decide  as  bcconnes  her  servant 
and  her  subject ;  iMit  Catherine  Seyton — Catherine  Seyton,  beloved  h y 
Douglas,  and  holding  me  on  or  off  as  the  intervals  of  her  leisure  or  caprice 
will  permit — how  shall  I  deal  with  the  coquette  ? — By  heaven,  when  1  iie.\t 
have  an  opportunity,  she  shall  render  me  some  reason  for  her  conduct,  or  1 
will  break  with  her  for  ever.' 

As  he  formed  this  doughty  resolution,  he  crossed  the  stile  which  led  out 
of  the  little  enclosure^  and  was  almost  immediately  greeted  by  Dr.  Luke 
Lundin. 

'  Ha  I  my  roost  excellent  young  friend,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  from  whence 
come  you  ?  but  1  note  the  place. — Yes,  neiglibour  Blinkhoolie's  garden  is  a 
pleasant  rendezvous,  and  you  are  of  the  age  when  lads  look  after  a  bonny 
lass  with  one  eye,  and  a  dainty  plum  with  another.  But  hey  !  you  look 
subtrist  and  melancholic — I  fear  the  maiden  has  proved  cruel,  or  the  plums 
unripe ;  and  surely,  I  think  neighbour  BUnkhoolie^s  damsons  can  scar(  e 
have  been  well  preserved  throughout  the  winter — ^he  spares  the  saccharine 
juice  on  his  confects.  But  courage,  man,  there  are  more  Kates  in  Kinross ; 
and  for  the  immature  fmit,  a  glass  of  my  double  distilled  aqua  mirahilu— 
probatum  est^ 

The  page  darted  an  ireful  glance  at  the  facetious  physician ;  but  present- 
ly recollecting  that  the  name  Kate,  which  had  provoked  Iiis  displeasure, 
was  probably  but  introduced  for  the  sake  of  alliteration^  he  suppressed  bi< 
wrath,  and  only  asked  if  the  wains  had  been  heard  of? 

^  Why,  I  have  been  seeking  for  you  this  hour,  to  tell  you  that  the  stuff  is 
in  your  boat,  and  that  the  boat  waits  your  pleasure.  Auchtermucbty  had 
only  fallen  into  company  with  an  idle  knave  like  himself,  and  a  stoup  of 
aqua  vks  between  them.  Your  boatmen  lie  on  their  oars,  and  there  have 
already  been  made  two  wefts  from  the  warder's  turret,  to  intimate  that  those 
in  the  castle  are  impatient  for  your  return.  Yet  there  is  time  for  you  lo 
take  a  slight  repast  ^  and,  as  your  friend  and  physician,  I  hold  it  unfit  you 
should  face  the  water-breeze  with  an  empty  stomach.' 

Roland  Gr«me  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  return,  with  such  cheer  as  be 
might-,  to  the  place  where  his  boat  was  moored  on  the  beach,  and  resisted  all 
offer  of  refreshment,  although  the  Doctor  promised  that  he  should  prelude 
the  collation  with  a  gentle  appetizer — a  decoction  of  herbs,  gathered  ami 
distilled  by  himself.  Indeed,  as  Roland  had  not  forgotten  the  contents  of 
his  morning  cup,  it  is  possible  that  the  recollection  induced  him  to  stand 
firm  in  his  refusal  q(  all  food,  to  which  such  an  unpalatable  preface  was  to 
be  annexed.  As  they  passed  towards  the  boat,  (for  the  ceremonious  \^\y 
Uteness  of  tlie  worthy  Chamberlain  would  not  permit  the  page  to  go  thith- 
er without  attendance,)  Roland  Grseme,  amidst  a  group  who  seemed  to  bf 
assembled  around  a  party  of  wandering  musicians,  distinguished,  as  \v 
thought,  the  dress  of  Catherine  Seyton.  He  shook  himself  clear  from  his 
attendant,  and  at  one  spring  was  in  the  midst  of  'the  crowd,  and  at  the  side 
of  the  damsel.  <  Catherine^'  he  whispered,  ^  is  it  well  for  you  to  be  still 
here  ? — will  you  not  return  to  the  Castle  V 

^  To  the  devil  with  your  Catherines  and  your  castles  V  answered  the 
maiden,  snappishly ;  '  have  you  not  had  time  enough  already  to  get  rid  of 
your  ibllies  ?  Begone !  I  desire  not  your  farther  company^  and  there  will 
be  danger  in  thrusting  it  upon  me.' 

'  Nay — but  if  there  be  danger,  fairest  Catherine,'  replied  Roland,  ^  why 
will  you  nol  allow  me  to  stay  aod  share  it  with  you  V 
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•  Intradine  fool/  said  the  maiden,  <  the  danger  is  all  on  thine  own  side— 
ti.e  risk  is,  in  plain  terms,  that  I  strike  thee  on  the  mouth  with  the  hilt  of 
IDV  dajrcer/  So  saying,  she  turned  haughtily  from  him,  and  moved  through 
the  crowd,  who  gave  way  in  some  astonishment  at  the  masculine  activity 
wiih  which  she  forced  her  way  among  them. 

As  Roland,  though  much  irritated,  prepared  to  follow,  he  was  grappled 
on  the  other  side  by  Doctor  Luke  Lundin,  who  reminded  bim  of  tie  load- 
ed boat,  of  the  two  wefts,  or  signals  with  the  flag,  which  had  been  made 
from  the  tower,  of  the  danger  of  the  cold  breeze  to  an  empty  stomach, 
and  of  the  vanity  of  spending  more  time  upon  coy  wenches  and  sour  plums, 
Roland  waa  thus,  in  a  manner,  dragged  back  to  his  boat,  and  obliged  to 
launch  her  forth  upon  his  return  to  Lochleven  Castle. 

1  hat  little  voyage  was  speedily  accomplished,  and  the  page  was  greeted 
at  the  landing-place  by  the  severe  and  caustic  welcome  of  old  Dryfesdalc. 
<  So,  young  gallant,  you  are  come  at  last,  after  a  delay  of  six  hours,  and 
after  two  signals  from  the  castle.  But,  I  warrant,  some  idle  j«al^«JJ>ng  »»« 
occupied  you  too  deeply  to  think  of  vour  seivice  or  your  duty.  Where  is 
the  note  of  the  plate  and  household  stuff  ?— Pray  Heaven  it  hath  not  been 
diminished  under  the  sleeveless  care  of  io  yoang  a  gad-about. 

«  Diminished  under  my  care,  Sir  Steward  ?'  retorted  the  page  angrily; 
*say  so  in  earnest,  and  by  Heaven  your  grey  hair  shall  hardly  protect  your 

saucy  tongue !'  •  j   u  j 

<  A  truce  with  your  swaggering,  young  Esquire,*  returned  the  steward ; 

'  we  have  bolts  and  dungeons  for  brawlers.     Go  to  my  lady,  and  swagger 

before  her  if  thou  darest— she  will  give  thee  proper  cause  of  offence,  for 

she  has  waited  thee  long  and  impatiently.' 
'  And  where  then  is  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  ?'  said  the  page ;  <  for  I  con- 

ceive  it  is  of  her  thou  speakest.'  ..     t    j 

*  Ay— of  whom  else  ?'  replied  Dryfesdale ;  <  or  who  besides  the  Lady 
tf  Lochleven  hath  a  light  to  command  in  this  castle  ?' 

The  Lady  of  Lochleven  is  thy  mistress,'  said  Roland  Grseme ;  but 
mine  is  the  Queen  of  Scotland/  .    . 

The  steward  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  a  moment,  with  an  air  in  which 
suspicion  and  dislike  were  ill  concealed  by  an  affectation  of  contempt. 
« The  bragging  cocknihicken,'  he  said,  *  will  betray  himself  by  his  rath 
crowinff.  1  have  marked  thv  changed  manner  in  the  chapel  of  late— ay, 
and  your  changing  of  glancei  at  mealtime  with  a  certam  idle  damsel,  who, 
like  thyself,  laughs  at  all  gravity  and  goodness.  There  is  somethu^  about 
you,  my  master,  which  should  be  looked  to.  But,  if  you  would  know 
whether  the  Lady  of  lochleven  or  that  other  Lady  hath  right  to  command 
thy  service,  thou  wilt  find  them  together  in  the  Lady  Mary's  anti-room. 

Roland  hastened  thither,  not  unwilling  to  escape  from  the  ill^lured 
penetration  of  the  old  man,  and  marvelling  at  the  same  time  w;»>at  pecid- 
i  iritv  could  have  occasioned  the  Lady  of  Lochleven's  being  ro  the  Viueen^ 
apartment  at  this  time  pf  the  afternoon,  so  much  contrary  to  her  ustul 
wont.  His  acuteness  instantly  penetrated  the  meaning.  *  S>he  wishes,  he 
concluded,  *  to  see  the  meeting  betwixt  the  Queen  and  me  on  my  return, 
that  she  may  form  a  guess  whether  there  is  any  private  ^ntelbgence  or  un- 
dcrstanding  betwixt  us — I  must  be  guarded.' 

With  this  resolution  he  entered  the  parlour,  where  the  Queen,  seated  m 
her  chair,  with  the  Lady  Fleming  leaning  upon  the  back  of  it,  had  already 
kept  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  standing  in  her  presence  for  the  space  of 
nearly  an  hour,  to  the  manifest  increase  of  her  very  visible  bad  humour. 
Roland  Graeme,  on  entering  the  apartment,  made  a  deep  obeisance  to  the 
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Queen  and  another  to  the  Lady,  and  then  stood  sttll  as  if  to  awrah  tlicir' 
tother  question.     Speaking  ahdost  together,  the  Lady  Loohleven  said,  \ 
'  So,  young  man,  you  are  returned  at  length  ?' 

And  then  stopped  indignantly  short,  while  the  Queen  went  on  without 
regarding  her-i*^  Roland,  you  are  welcome  home  to  ua — ^yon  have  proved 
tiie  true  dove  and  not  the  raven— Yet  1  am  sure  1  could  not  have  forgiven : 
you,  t(^  onoe  dismissed  from  this  water-circled  ark  of  ours,  you  had  never 
again  returned  to  us.  I  trust  you  have  brought  back  an  olive  branch,  for 
our  kind  and  worthy  hostess  has  chaffed  herself  much  on  account  of  yoor 
long  absence,  and  we  never  needed  more  some  symbol  of  peaee  uid  recoih 
ciliation.'  • 

<  I  grieve  I  should  have  been  detained,  madam,'  answered  the  page ; '  but  i 
'from  die  delay  of  the  person  entrusted  with  the  matters  for  wliich  I  was 

sent,  1  did  not  receive  them  till  late  in  the  day.' 

*  See  you  there  now,'  said  the  Queen  to  the  Lady  Lochlevcn ;  *  we 
could  not  persuade  you,  our  dearest  hostess,  that  your  household  goods 
were  in  all  safe-keeping  and  surety.  True  it  is,  that  we  can  excuse  your 
anxiety,  considering  that  these  august  apartments  are  so  scantily  furnished^ 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  offer  you  even  the  relief  of  a  stool  during 
the  longtime  you  have  afforded  us  the  pleasure  of  your  society.' 

<  The  will,  madam,'  said  the  Lady,  <  the  will  to  oifer  such  accommoda- 
tion was  more  wanting  than  the  means.' 

<  What !'  said  the  Queen,  looking  round  and  affecting  surprise,  <  there 
are  then  stook  in  this  apartment*-one,  two-Hio  less  tlwn  four,  including 
the  broken  one — ^ajroyal  garniture  !— -we  observed  them  not<-^will  h  please 
your  Ladyship  lo  sit  ?' 

<  No,  madam,  1  will  soon  relieve  you  of  my  presence,'  replied  the  Lady 
Lochlevi'n  ;  <  and,  while  with  you,  my  aged  limbs  can  still  better  brook  fa- 
tigue, than  my  mind  stoop  to  accepfof  constrained  courtesy.' 

<  IViay,  Lady  of  Lochleven,  if  you  take  it  so  deeply,'  said  the  Queen« 
rising  and  motioning  to  her  own  vacant  chair,  <  1  would  rather  yoo  assinn- 
cd  my  seat— you  are  not  the  first  of  your  faaily  who  has  done  so.' 

The  Lady  of  Lochleven  courtsied  a  negative,  but  seemed  with  much 
difficulty  to  suppress  the  angry  answer  which  rose  to  her  lips. 

During  this  sharp  conversation,  the  page's  attention  had  been  almost  en- 
.  tirely  occupied  by  the  entrance  of  Catherine  Seyton,  who  came  from  the 
inner  apartment,  in  tlie  usual  dress  in  which  she  attended  upon  tbeQueen, 
and  witti  nothing  in  her  manner  which  marked  either  the  harry  or  confusion 
incident  to  a  hasty  change  of  disguise,  or  the  conscious  fear  of  detection  in 
a  perilous  enterprize«  Koland  Graeme  ventured  to  make  her  an  obeisance 
as  she  entered,  but  she  returned  it  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  indifference, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  extremely  inconsistent  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  stood  towards  each  oth^. — Surely,  he  thought,  she  cannot  in 
Mason  expect  to  bully  me  out  of  the  belief  due  to  mine  own  eyes,  as  she 
tritd  to  do  concerning  the  apparition  in  the  hostelry  of  Saint  Michael's-— 1 
WiU  try  if  I  cannot  make  her  feel  that  this  will  be  but  a  vain  task,  and  that 
confidence  ia  me  is  the  wiser jand  safer  course  to  pursue. 

These  thoughts  had  passed  rapidly  through  his  mind,  when  the  Queeti, 
having  finished  her  altercation  with  the  La^  of  the  castle,  again  addressed 
him — ^  What  of  the  revels  at  Kinross,  Roland  Graeme  ?  Methought  they 
were  gay,  if  1  may  judge  from  some  faint  sounds  of  mirth  and  distant  mu- 
aic,  which  found  their  way  so  far  as  these  grated  windows,  and  died  when 
they  ent^rt^l  them,  as  all  that  is  mirthful  must — But  thou  lookest  as  sad  a« 
if  thouliadst  come  from  a  conventicle  of  the  Uuguenotn  !' 
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'  And  fo  perchance  he  hath,  madam/  replied  Ae  Lad;^  of  Lochkven,  at 
whom  this  side^sbaft  was  launched.  *  1  trust,  amid  yonder  tdleiboleries, 
there  wanted  not  some  pouring  forth  of  doctrine  to  a  better  porpose  than 
that  vain  mirth,  which,  blazing  and  vantshing  like  the  crackling  of  dry 
thorns,  leaves  to  ihe^fools  who  love  it  nothing  but  dost  and  ashes.' 

*  Mary  Fleming,'  said  the  Queen,  turning  round  and  drawing  her  mantle 
around  her, '  1  would  that  we  had  the  chimney-grate  supplied  wkh  a  faggot 
or  two  of  these  same  thorns,  which  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  deserifoes  so  well. 
Methinks  the  damp  air  from  the  hike,  which  stagnates  hi  these  vaulted 
rooms,  renders  them  deadly  cold.' 

^  Your  Grace's  pleasure  shall  be  obeyed,'  said  the  Lady  6f  Loohleven ; ' 
^  yet  may  I  presame  to  remind  3P0U  that  We  are  now  in  summer?' 

<  I  thank  yoo  for  the  information,  my  good  Lady,'  said  the  Queen  ;  <  fot 
prisoners  bett%r  learn  their  calendar  from  the  mouth  of  their  jailor,  than 
from  any  change  they  Aemselves  feel  in  the  seasons.— Once  more,  Roland 
Graeme,  what  of  the  revels  ?' 

^  They  were  gay,  madam,'  said  the  page,  <  but  of  the  usual  sort,  and 
little  worth  your  Highnesia's  ear.' 

'  O,  you  know  not,'  said  the  Queen,  <  how  very  indalgeDt  my  ear  has 
become  to  all  that  speaks  of  freedom  and  the  pleasures  of  the  free.  Me- 
thinks I  would  rather  have  seen  the  gay  villagers  dance  then*  ring  around 
the  May-pole,  than  have  witnessed  the  most  statdy  masqnes  within  the 
walls  of  a  palace.  The  absence  of  stone-walls— the  sense  that  the  green 
turf  is  under  the  foot  which  way  tread  it  free  and  unrestrained,  is  worth  all 
that  art  or  splendour  can  add  to  more  courtly  revek.' 

*  I  trust,'  said  the  Lady  Lochleven,  addressing  the  page  in  her  turn, 
*  there  were  amongst  these  Ic^lies  none  of  the  ricrts  or  disturbances  to  which 
they  so  naturally  lead  ?' 

Roland  gave  a  slight  glance  to  Catherine  Seyton,  as  if  to  bespeak  her 
attention  as  he  repli^, — ^  I  witnessed  no  offence,  madam,  worthy  of  mark- 
ing—none indeed  of  any  kind,  save  that  a  bold  damsel  made  her  hand 
somewhat  ti>o  familiar  with  the  cheek  of  a  player-man,  and  ran  some  haa^ 
S(l  of  being  ducked  in  the  lake.' 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  Catherine ;  but  she 
antamed,  with  the  utmost  serenity  of  manner  and  countenance,  the  hint 
which  he  had  deemed  could  not  have  beei»  thrown  out  before  her  without 
ttctdng  some  fear  and  confusion. 

'  I  will  cumber  your  grace  no  longer  with  my  presence,'  saidthe  Lady 
lochleven^  <  unless  you  have  ought  to  command  me.' 

'  Nought,  our  good  hostess.'  answered  the  Queen,  *  unless  it  be  to  pray 
]Pou,  than  on  another  occasion  you  deem  it  not  needful  to  postpone  your 
better  employment  to  wait  so  long  upon  us.' 

'  May  it  please  you,'  added  the  Lady  Lochleven,  ^  to  command  this  your 
gentleman  to  attend  us,  that  1  may  receive  some  account  of  these  matters 
which  have  been  sent  hither  for  your  Grace's  use.' 

*  We  may  not  reiiise  what  you  are  pleased  to  require,  madam,'  answered 
the  Queen.  *  Go  with  the  Lady,  Roland,  if  our  commands  be  indeed  ne- 
cessary to  thy  doing  so.  We  will  hear  to-morrow  the  history  of  thy  Kinross 
pleasures.    For  this  night  we  dbroiss  thy  attendance.' 

Roland  Grmme  Wnt  with  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  who  failed  not  to  ask 
him  many  questions  concerning  what  had  passed  at  the  sports,  to  which  he 
rendered  such  answers  as  were  most  likely  to  loll  asleep  any  suspicions 
which  she  might  entertain  of  his  disposition  to  favour  Queen  jilary,  taking 
special  care  to  avoid  all  allusion  to  the  apparition  of  Magdalen*  Graeme, 
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aod  of  the  Abbot  Ambrosius.  At  length,  after  undergoing  a  lonp:  hnu 
somewhat  close  examination,  he  was  dismissed  with  such  expressions,  ab, 
coming  from  the  reserved  and  stern  Lady  of  Lochleven,  might  seem  tu  i:\- 
press  a  degree  of  favour  and  countenance. 

His  first  care  was  to  obtain  some  refreshment,  which  was  more  checruil- 
\y  afforded  him  by  a  good-natured  pantlerthan  by  Dryfcsdale,  who  ^vas,  on 
this  occasion,  much  disposed  to  abide  by  the  fashion  of  Puddhig-burn  | 
House,  where 

They  who  came  not  the  fiist  call 

Gat  DO  more  meat  till  the  next  meal. 

« 

When  Roland  Grseme  had  finished  his  repast,  having  his  dismissal  from 
the  Queen  for  the  evening,  and  being  inciined  for  such  society  as  the  castk 
aflbrded,  he  stole  into  the  garden,  in  wiiich  he  had  permission  to  spend  his 
leisure  time,  when  it  pleased  him.^  In  this  place,  the  ingenuity  of  the  con- 
triver and  disposer  of  the  walks  had  exerted  itseifto  maile  the  most  of  little 
space,  and  by  screens,  both  of  stone  ornamented  with  rude  sculpture,  and 
hedges  of  living  green,  had  endeavoured  to  give  as  much  intricacy  and  va- 
riety as  the  confined  limits  of  the  garden  would  admit. 

Here  the  young  man  walked  sadly,  considering  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
comparing  what  had  dropped  from  the  Abbot  with  what  he  had  himself  no- 
titled  of  the  demeanour  of  George  Douglas.  It  must  be  so,  was  the  painful 
but  inevitable  conclusion  at  which  we  arrived.  It  must  be  by  his  aid  that 
she  is  thus  enabled,  like  a  phantom,  to  transport  herself  from  place  to  place, 
and  to  appear  at  pleasure  on  the  mainland  or  on  the  islet.  It  must  be  so, 
he  repeated  once  more ;  with  him  she  holds  a  close,  secret,  and  intimate 
correspondence,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  eye  of  favour  which  she 
has  sometimes  cast  upon  roe,  and  destructive  to  the  hopes  which  she  must 
haiie  known  these  glances  have  necessarily  inspired.  And  yet,  (for  lovr 
will  hope  where  reason  despairs,)  the  thought  rushed  upon  bb  mind,  that 
it  was  possible  she  only  encouraged  Douglas'  passion  so  far  as  might  serve 
her  mistress'  interest,  and  that  she  was  of  too  frank,  noble,  and  candid  a  na- 
ture to  hold  out  to  himself  hopes  which  she  meant  not  to  fulfil.  Lost  in 
these  various  conjectures,  he  seated  himself  upon  a  bank  of  turf,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  lake  on  ilie  one  side,  and  on  the  other  of  that  front  of 
the  castle  alongst  which  the  Queen's  apartments  were  situated. 

The  sun  had  now  for  some  time  set,  and  the  twilight  of  May  was  rapidly 
fading  into  a  serene  night.  On  the  lake,  the  expanded  water  rose  and  fell 
with  the  slightest  and  softest  influence  of  a  southern  breeze,  which  scarcely 
dimpled  the  surface  over  which  it  passed.  In  the  distance  was  still  seen 
the  dim  outline  of  the  island  of  Saint  Serf,  once  visited  by  many  a  sandalled 
pilgrim,  as  the  blessed  spot  trodden  by  a  man  of  God-*now  neglected,  or 
violated,  as  the  refuge  of  lazy  priests,  who  had  with  justice  been  compelled 
to  give  place  to  the  sheep  and  the  heifers  of  a  protestant  baron.' 

As  Roland  gazed  on  the  dark  speck,  amid  the  lighter  blue  of  the  waters 
which  surrounded  it,  the  mazes  of  polemical  discussion  again  stretched  them- 
selves before  the  eye  of  his  mind.  Had  these  men  justly  suffered  their  ex* 
ile  as  licentious  drones,  the  robbers,  at  once,  and  disgrace  of  tl^  busy  hive  ; 
or,  had  the  hand  of  avarice  and  rapine  expelled  from  the»temple,  not  the 
ribalds  who  polluted,  but  the  faithful  priests  who  served  the  shrine  in  hon- 
our and  fidelity  ?  The  arguments  of  Hetaderson,  in  thi^  contemplative 
hour,  rose  with  double  force  before  him,  and  could  scarce  be  parried  by  tl»^ 
appeal  which  the  Abbot  Ambrosius  had  made  from  his  understanding  to  hi^ 
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feelinsrs, — an  appeal  which  he  had  felt  raore  forcible  amid  the  bustle  of  stir- 
liii;^  [\(i\  than  it  now  seemed  to  his  more  undisturbed  reflectionr  It  requir- 
ed an  efTort  to  divert  his  mind  from  this  erabarrassinsf  topic  ;  and  he  found 
tint  he  best  succeeded  by  turning  his  eyes  to  the  front  of  the  tower,  watch- 
ii*L!  svliere  a  twinkling  light  still  streamed  from  the  casement  of  Catherine 
Sevion's  apartment,  obscured  by  times  for  a  moment,  as  the  shadow  of  the 
iiir  inhabitant  passed  betwixt  the  taper  and  the  window.  At  length  the 
ii^ht  was  removed  or  extinguished,  and  that  object  of  speculation  was  al- 
M)  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  the  meditative  lover.  Dare  I  confess  the 
'^jct,  without  injuring  his  character  for  ever  as  a  hero  of  romance  ?  These 
eves  ^adually  became  heavy,  speculative  doubts  on  the  subject  of  religious 
<  ontroversy,  and  anxious  conjectures  concerning  the  state  of  his  mistress's 
atlfctions,  became  confusedly  blended  together  in  hia  musings  ;  the  fatigues 
ot  a  busy  day  prevailed  over  the  harrassing  subjects  of  contemplation 
\vhich  occupied  his  mind,  and  he  fell  fast  asleep. 

Sound  were  his  slumbers,  until  they  were  suddenly  dispelled  by  the  iron 
loniriie  of  the  castle  bell,  which  sent  its  deep  and  sullen  sounds  wide  over 
ihr  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  awakened  the  echoes  of  Bennarty,  the  hill  which 
(itscends  steeply  on  its  southern  bank.  Roland  started  up,  for  this  bell  was 
dlwuys  tolled  at  ten  o*clock,  as  the  signal  for  locking  the  castle  gates,  and 
placing  the  keys  under  the  charge  of  the  seneschal.  He  therefore  hastened 
to  the  wicket,  by  which  the  garden  communicated  with  the  building,  and 
had  the  raorti6catioh  just  as  he  reached  it,  to  hear  the  bolt  leave  its  sheath 
with  a  discordant  crash,  and  enter  the  stone  groove  of  the  door-lintel. 

'  Hold,  hold,'  cried  the  page,  *  and  let  me  in  ere  you  lock  the  wicket.' 

The  voice  of  Dryfesdale  replied  from  within,  in  his  usual  tone  of  embit- 
tered sullenness — ^  The  hour  is  passed,  fair  master — you  like  not  the  in- 
siiie  of  these  walls — even  make  it  a  complete  holiday,  and  pass  the  night  as 
H '  II  as  the  day  out  of  bounds.' 

'  Open  the  door,'  exclaimed  the  indignant  page, '  or  by  Saint  Giles  I  will 
make  thy  gold  chain  smoke  for  it !' 

'  Make  no  alarm  here,'  retorted  the  impenetrable  Dryfesdale,  '  but  keep 
thy  sinful  oatlis  and  silly  threats  for  tliose  that  regard  them — I  do  mine  of- 
n«e,and  carry  the  keys  to  the  seneschal.  Adieu^  my  young  master;  the 
^ool  night  air  will  advantage  your  hot  blood.' 

The  steward  was  right  in  what  he  said ;  for  the  cooling  breeze  was  very 
necessary  to  appease  the  feverish  fit  of  anger  which  Roland  experienced^ 
nor  did  the  remedy  succeed  for  some  tiipe.  At  length,  after  some  hasty 
turns  made  through  the  garden,  exhausting  his  passion  in  vain  vows  of  ven* 
?*  ance,  Roland  Graeme  began  to  be  sensible  that  his  situation  ought  rather 
t<»  be  held  as  matter  of  laughter,  than  of  serious  resentment.  To  one  bred 
<t  i^portsman,  a  night  spent  in  the  open  air  had  in  it  little  of  hardship,  and 
tlje  poor  malice  of  the  steward  seemed  more  worthy  of  his  contempt  than 
iiis  anger.  I  would  to  God,  he  said,  that  the  grim  old  man  may  always 
have  contented  himself  with  such  sportive  revenge.  He  often,  looks  as  he 
were  capable  of  doing  us  a  darker  turn.  Returning,  therefore,  to  the  turf- 
S4;at  which  he  had  formerly  occupied,  and  which  was  partially  sheltered  by 
a  trim  fence  of  green  holly,  he  drew  his  mantle  around  him,  stretched  him- 
self at  length  on  the  verdant  settle,  and  endeavoured  to  resume  that  sleep 
'vhich  the  castle-bell  had  interrupted  to  so  little  purpose. 

Sleep,  like  other  earthly  blessings,  is  niggard  of  its  favours  when  most 
courted.  The  more  Roland  invoked  her  aid,  the  further  she  fled  from  his 
J  ye-lids.  He  had  been  completely  awakened,  first  by  the  sounds  of  the 
^e]),  and  then  by  his  own  suroused  vivacity  of  tt^inper,  and  he  found  it  diffi* 
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cult  again  to  compose  himself  to  slumber.  At  len^h,  when  his  mind  wa« 
wearied  out  with  a  maze  of  unpleasing  meditation,  he  succeeded  in  coaxing 
himself  into  a  broken  slumber.  This  was  again  dispelled  by  the  voices  of 
two  persons  who  were  walking  in  the  garden^  the  sound  of  whose  conversa- 
tion, after  mingling  for  some  time  in  the  pagers  dreams,  at  length  succeeded 
in  awakening  him  thoroughly.  He  raised  himself  from  his  reclining  pos- 
ture in  the  utmost  astonishment,  which  the  circumstance  of  hearing  two 
persons  at  that  late  hour  conversing  on  the  outside  of  the  watchfully  guard- 
ed Castle  of  Lochleven,  was  so  well  calculated  to  excite.  His  firstthought 
was  upon  supernatural  beings  ;  his  next,  upon  some  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Queen  Mary's  friends  and  followers ;  his  last  was  that  George  of  Doughs, 
possessed  of  the  keys,  and  having  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress  at  plea- 
sure, was  availing  himself  of  his  office  to  hold  a  rendezvous  with  Catherine 
Seyton  in  the  castle  garden.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the 
tone  of  the  voice^  which  asked  in  a  low  whisper^  whether  all  was  ready. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

(o  some  breasts  passion  lies  coDceal^d  and  silent, 
Like  war's  swart  powder  in  a  rajitle-yanlt, 
Until  occasion,  like  the  linstock,  lights  it : 
Then  comes  at  once  the  lightning  and  the  thunder, 
And  distant  echoes  tell  that  all  is  rent  asunder. 

OLD  PLAT. 

Roland  GrismEi  availing  himself  of  a  breach  in  the  holly  screen,  and 
of  the  assistance  of  the  full  moon^  which  was  now  arisen,  bad  a  pen'ect 
opportimity,  himself  unobserved,  to  reconnoitre  the  persons  and  the  motions 
of  those  by  whom  his  rest  had  been  thus  unexpectedly  dbturbed,  and  his 
observations  confirmed  his  jealous  apprehensions.  They  stood  together 
in  close  and  earnest  conversation  within  four  yards  of  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat, and  he  could  easily  recognize  the  tall  form  and  deep  voice  of  Doug- 
las, and  the  no  less  remarkable  dress  an^  tone  of  the  page  at  the  hostelry 
of  Saint  Michael's. 

^  I  have  been  at  the  door  of  the  page's  apartment,'  said  Douglas,  '  but 
he  is  not  there,  or  he  will  not  answer.  It  is  fast  bolted  on  the  inside,  as  is 
the  custom,  and  we  cannot  pass  through  it — and  what  his  silence  may  bode 
I  know  not.' 

^  You  have  trusted  him  too  far,'  said  the  other ;  ^  a  feather-headed  cox- 
comb, upon  whose  changeable  mind  and  hot  brain  there  b  no  making  an 
abiding  impression.' 

^  It  was  not  I  who  was  willing  to  trust  him,'  said  Douglas  ;  '  but  I  ^'^s 

assured  he  would  prove  friendly  when  called  upon — for' Here  he  spoke 

so  low  that  Roland  lost  the  tenor  of  his  words,  which  was  the  more  provok- 
ing, as  he  was  fully  aware  that  he  was  himself  the  subject  of  their  convei' 
sation. 

. '  Nay,'  replied  the  stranger,  more  loud,  '  I  have  on  my  side  put  him  off 
with  fair  words,  which  make  fools  fain — but  now,  if  you  distrust  him  at 
the  push,  deal  with  him  with  vour  dagger,  and  so  make  open  passage.' 

^  That  were  too  rash,'  said  Dougl^ ;  ^  and,  besides,  as  I  told  you,  die 
^ocNT  of  hjiTapartineat  is  ahttt  and  bolted.    I  will  essay  agaia  to  waken  hini ' 
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Graeme  instantly  comprehended,  that  the  ladies  having  been  somehow 
made  aware  of  his  being  in  the  garden,  had  secured  the  door  of  the  outer 
room  in  which  he  usually  slept,  as  a  sort  of  centinel  upon  that  only  access 
to  the  Queen's  apartments.  But  then  hoi»  came  Catherine  Seyton  to  be 
abroad,  if  the  Queen  and  the  other  lady  were  still  within  their  chambers, 
and  the  access  to  them  locked  and  bolted  ? — ^  1  will  be  instantly  at  the 
bottom  of  these  mysteries,'  he  said,  ^  and  then  thank  Miss  Catherine,  if 
this  be  really  she,  for  this  kind  use  which  she  exhorted  Douglas  to  make  of 
ills  dagger — ^they  seek  me,  as  I  comprehend,  and  they  shall  not  seek  me 
In  vain.' 

Douglas  had  by  this  time  re-entered  the  castle  by  the  wicket,  which  was 
now  open.  The  stranger  stood  alone  in  the  garden  walk  ;  his  arms  folded 
on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  cast  impatiently  up  to  the  moon,  as  if  accusing 
her  of  betraying  him  by  the  magnificence  of  her  lustre.  In  a  moment  Ro* 
land  Graeme  stood  before  him — ^  A  goodly  night,'  he  said,  <  Miss  Cathe- 
rine, for  a  young  lady  to  stray  forth  in  disguise,  and  to  meet  with  men  in  an 
wchard.' 

'  Hush  !'  said  the  stranger  page,  '  hush,  thou  foolish  patch,  and  tell  us  in 
a  word  if  thou  art  friend  or  foe.' 

^  How  should  1  be  friend  to  one  who  deceives  me  by  fair  words,  and  who 
would  have  Douglas  deal  with  me  with  his  poniard  ?'  replied  Roland. 

'  The  fiend  receive  George  of  Douglas  and  thee  too,  thou  bom  mad-oap 
and  sworn  naarplot,'  said  the  other  ^  '  we  shall  be  discovered,  and  then 
death  is  the  word.' 

'  Catherine,'  said  the  page,  <  you  have  dealt  falsely  and  cruelly  with  me 
and  the  moment  of  explanation  is  now  come — ^neither  it  nor  you  shall  es- 
cape me.' 

^  Madman  !'  said  the  stranger,  <  I  am  neither  Kate  nor  Catherine — ^the 
noon  shines  bright  enough  surely  to  know  the  heart  from  the  hind.' 

<  That  shift  shall  not  serve  you,  fair  mistress,'  said  the  pa^e,  laying  hold 
on  the  lap  of  the  stranger's  cloak  ;  <  this  time,  at  least,  I  will  know  with 
*hom  I  deal.' 

'Unhand  me,'  said  she,  endeavouring  to  extricate  herself  from  his  grap, 
^  in  a  tone  where  anger  seemed  to  contend  with  a  desire  to  laugh ;  ^  use 
^oa  so  little  discretion  towards  a  daughter  of  Seytoo  ?' 

But  as  Roland,  encouraged  perhaps  by  her  risibility  to  suppose  his  vio- 
^ce  was  not  uopardonably  offensive,  kept  hold  on  her  mantle,  she  said,  in 
a  sterner  tone  of  unmixed  resentment, — <  Madman,  let  me  go  ! — ^there  is 
liie  and  death  in  this  moment — ^I  would  not  willingly  hurt  thee,  and  yet, 
beware !' 

As  she  spoke  she  made  a  sudden  efibrt  to  escape,  and  in  doing  so,  a  pis- 
^  which  she  carried  in  her  hand  or  about  her  person,  went  off. 

This  warlike  sound  instantly  awakened  the  well-warded  castle.  The 
"^er  blew  his  horn,  and  began  to  toll  the  castle-beU,  crying  out  at  the 
^^etime,  <  Fie,  treason  !  treason  !  cry  all!  cry  all !' 

The  apparition  o(  Catherine  Seyton,  which  the  page  had  let  loose  in  the 
fifst  moment  of  astonishment,  vanbhed  in  darkness,  but  the  plash  of  oars 
vas  heard,  and  in  a  second  or  two,  five  or  six  harquebusses  and  a  falconet 
were  fired  from  the  battlements  of  the  castle  successively,  as  if  levelled  at 
some  object  on  the  water.  Confounded  wit)\  these  incidents,  no  way  for 
Catherine's  protectioa  (supposing  her  to  be  mthe  boat  which  he  had  heard 
pot  from  the  shore)  occurred  to  Roland,  save  to  have  recourse  to  George  of 
I^ouglas.  He  hastened  for  this  purpose  towards  the  apartment  of  the 
Queen,  whence  be  l^ard  loud  voices  and  much  trampling  of  ftet.  When  h% 
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wtered,  he  found  himself  added  to  a  confused  and  astonished  group,  which, 
assembled  in  that  apartment,  stood  gazing  upon  each  other.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  room  stood  the  Queen,  equipped  as  for  a  journey,  and  attended 
not  only  by  the  Lady  Fleming,  but  by  the  omnipresent  Catherine  Seyton, 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  her  own  sex,  and  bearing  in  her  hand  the  casket  in 
which  Mary  kept  such  jewels  as  she  had  been  permitted  to  retain.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  hall  was  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  hastily  dressed,  as  one 
9tartled  from  slumber  by  the  sudden  alarm,  and  surrounded  by  domestics, 
some  bearing  torches,  others  holding  naked  swords,  partizans,  pistols,  or 
such  other  weapons  as  they  had  caught  up  in  the  hurry  of  a  night  alarm. 
Betwixt  these  two  parties  stood  George  of  Douglas,  his  arms  folded  on  his 
breast,  bis  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  like  a  criminal  who  knpws  not  how  to 
deny,  yet  continues  unwilling  to  avow,  the  guilt  in  which  he  has  been  de* 
tected. 

<  Speak,  George  of  Douglas,'  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  ;  ^  speak,  and 
clear  the  horrid  suspicion  which  rests  on  thy  name.  Say  <^  a  Douglas  was 
never  faithless  to  his  trust,  and  I  am  a  Douglas.''  Say  this,  my  dearest  son, 
and  it  is  all  I  ask  thee  to  say  to  clear  thy  name,  even  under  such  a  foul 
charge.  Say  it  was  but  the  wile  of  these  unhappy  women,  and  this  false 
boy,  which  plotted  an  escape  so  fatal  to  Scotland — So  destructive  to  thy 
father's  house.' 

<  Madam,'  said  old  Dryfesdale  the  steward,  ^  this  much  do  I  say  for  this 
silly  page,  that  he  could  not  be  accessary  to  Uiilocking  the  doors,  since  I 
this  night  bolted  him  out  of  the  castle.  Whoever  limned  this  night-piece^ 
the  lad's  share  in  it  seems  to  have  been  small.' 

<  Thou  liest,  Dryfesdale,'  said  the  lady,  <  and  wouldst  throy  the  blame 
on  thy  master's  house,  to  save  the  worthless  life  of  a  gipsey  boy.' 

^  His  death  were  more  desirable  to  me  than  his  life,'  answered  the  stew- 
ard, sullenly  }  ^  but  the  truth  is  the  truth' 

At  these  words  Douglas  raised  his  head,  drew  up  his  figure  to  its  full 
height,  and  spoke  boldly  and  sedately,  as  one  whose  resolution  was  taken* 
^  Let  no  life  be  endangered  for  me.     I  alone' 

<  Douglas,'  said  the  Queen^  interrupting  him,  ^  art  thou  mad  ?  Speak 
not,  1  charge  you.' 

<  Madam,'  he  replied,  bowing  with  the  deepest  respect,  <  gladly  would  1 
obey  yoiu:  commands,  but  they  must  have  a  victim,  and  let  it  be  the  true 
one. — Yes,  madam,'  he  continued,  addressing  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  ^  1 
alone  am  guilty  in  this  matter.  If  the  word  of  a  Douglas  has  yet  any  weight 
with  you,  believe  me  that  thi^  boy  is  innocent  5  and  on  yoor  conscience, 
I  charge  you  do  him  no  wrongs  nor  let  the  Queen  suffer  hardship  for  em- 
bracing the  opportunity  of  freedom  which  sincere  loyalty — which  a  senti- 
ment yet  deeper — offered  to  her  acceptance.  Yes  !  I  had  planned  the  es* 
cape  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  persecuted  of  women  5  and  far  from  re* 
gretting  that  I,  for  a  while  deceived  the  malice  of  her  enemies,  I  glory  in  it^ 
and  am  most  willing  to  yield  up  life  itself  in  her  cause.' 

'  Now,  may  God  .have  comfort  on  my  age,'  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven, 
*  and  enable  me  to  bear  this  load  of  affliction  !  O  Princess,  born  in  a  luck« 
less  hour,  when  will  you  cease  to  be  the  instrument  of  seduction  and  of  ruin 
to  all  who  approach  you  I  O  ancient  house  of  Lochleven,  famed  so  long  for 
birth  and  honour,  evil  was  the  hour  that  brought  the  deceiver  under  thy 
roof  I' 

<  Say  not  so,  madam,'  replied  her  grandson ;  <  the  old  honours  of  the 
Douglas  line  will  be  outsiione,  when  one  of  its  descendants  dies  for  the  most 
iiy ui«d  pf  Queens— for  the  most  lovely  of  women.' 
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'  Douglas/  said  the  Queen,  <  must  I  at  this  moment — ay,  even  at  this 
moment,  when  I  may  lose  a  faithful  subject  for  ever,  chide  thee  for  forgetting 
what  is  due  to  me  as  thy  Queen  ?' 

'  Wretched  boy/  said  the  distracted  Lady  of  Lochleven,  *  hast  thou 
fallen  even  thus  far  into  the  snare  of  this  Moabitish  woman  P-^hast  thou 
bartered  thy  name,  thy  allegiance,  thy  knightly  oath,  thy  duty  to  thy  paf- 
rents,  thy  country,  and  thy  God,  for  a  feigned  tear,  or  a  sickly  smile,  from 
lips  which  flattered  the  infirm  Francis — lured  to  death  the  idiot  Damley— 
read  luscious  poetry  with  the  minion  Chast^let — mingled  in  the  lays  of  love 
which  were  sung  by  the  beggar  Rizzio---«nd  which  were  joined  in  rapture 
to  those  of  the  foul  and  licentious  Both  well  ?' 

'  Blaspheme  not,  madam  !'  said  Douglas ; — nor  you,  fair  Queen,  and 
virtuous  as  fair,  chide  at  this  moment  the  presumption  of  thy  vassal ! — Think 
not  that  the  mere  devotion  of  a  subject  could  have  moved  me  to  the  part  I 
have  been  performing.  Well  you  deserve  that  each  of  your  lieges  should 
die  for  you  ;  but  I  have  done  more — have  done  that  to  which  love  alone 
could  compel  a  Douglas — I  have  dissembled.  Farewell,  then,  Queen  of 
all  hearts,  and  Empress  of  that  of  Douglas  !— When  you  are  freed  from 
this  vile  bondage — as  freed  you- shall  be,  if  justice  remains  in  Heaven— and 
when  you  load  with  honours  and  titles  the  hap|^  man  who  shall  deliver  you, 
cast  one  thought  on  him  whose  heart  would  hav%  despised  every  reward  for 
a  kiss  of  your  hand — cast  one  thought  on  his  fidelity,  and  drop  one  tear  on 
his  grave.'  And  throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  he  seized  her  hand,  and  pres- 
sed it  to  his  lips. 

'  This  before  ay  face  !'  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven — <  wilt  thou  court 
thy  adulterous  paramour  before  the  eyes  of  a  parent  ? — Tear  them  asunder, 
and  pat  him  under  strict  ward!  Seize  him,  upon  your  lives !'  she  added, 
seeing  that  her  attendants  looked  on  each  other  with  hesitation. 

*  They  are  doubtful,'  said  Mary.  *  Save  thyself,  Douglas,  I  command 
thee!' 

He  started  up  from  the  floor,  and  only  exclaiming,  '  My.  life  or  death 
aire  yours,  and  at  your  disposal !'— drew  his  sword,  and  broke  through 
tliose  who  stood  betwixt  him  and  the  door.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  onset 
was  too  sudden  and  too  lively  to  have  been  opposed  by  any  thing  short  of 
(be  most  decided  opposition ;  and  as  he  was  both  loved  and  feared  by  his 
^er's  vassals,  none  of  them  would  ofier  him  actual  injury. 

The  Lady  of  Lochleven  stood  astonished  at  his  sudden  escape — ^  Am  I 
nrrounded,'  she  said,  '  by  traitors  ?  Upon  him  villains  ! — pursue,  stab, 
Qrt  bim  down !' 

'  He  cannot  leave  the  island,  madam,'  said  Dryfesdale,  interfering;  <  I 
hve  the  key  of  the  boat-chain.' 

But  two  or  three  voices  of  those  who  pursued  from  curiosity,  or  command 
0^  their  mistress,  exclaimed  from  below,  that  he  had  cast  himself  into  the 
lake. 

'  Brave  Douglas  still  f  exclaimed  the  Queen— <  O,  true  and  noble  hearty 
tbat  prefers  death  to  Imprisonment !' 

*  Fire  upon  him !'  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven ;  *  if  there  be  here  a  true 
servant  of  his  father,  let  him  shoot  the  runagate  dead,  and  let  the  lake  cov- 
er our  shame !' 

The  report  of  a  gun  or  two  were  heard,  but  they  were  probably  shot  ra- 
ther to  obey  the  Lady,  than  with  any  purpose  of  hitting  the  mark  ;  and 
Bandal  immediately  entering,  said,  that  Master  George  had  been  taken  up 
by  a  boat  from  the  castle,  which  lay  at  a  little  distance. 

'  Man  a  barge,  and  pursue  them !'  said  the  Lady. 
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<  It  were  quite  vain,'  said  Randal ;« by  this  time  they  are  half  way  to 
shore,  and  a  cloud  has  come  over  the  moon.' 

<  And  has  the  traitor  then  escaped  ?'  said  the  Lady,  pressing  her  hands 
against  her  forehead  with  a  gesture  of  despair;  Mhe  honour  of  our  bouse 
is  for  ever  gone,  and  all  will  be  deemed  accomplices  in  this  base  treachery.' 

*  Lady  of  Lochleven,'  said  Mary,  advancing  towards  her,  <  you  have  this 
night  cut  off  my  fairest  hopes — ^You  have  turned  my  expected  freedom  into 
bondage,  and  dashed  away  the  cup  of  joy  in  the  very  instant  I  was  advan- 
cing it  to  my  lips — and  yet  I  feel  for  your  sorrow  the  pity  that  you  deny  lo 
mine — Gladly  would  I  comfort  you  if  I  might ;  but  as  I  may  not,  I  would  at 
least  part  from  you  in  charity.' 

'  Away,  proud  woman !'  said  the  Lady ;  <  who  ever  knew  so  well  as  thou 
to  deal  the  deepest  wounds  under  the  pretence  of  kindness  and  courtesy  ? — 
Who,  since  the  great  traitor,  could  ever  so  betray  with  a  kiss  ?' 

^  Lady  Douglas  of  Lochleven,'  said  the  Queen,  <  in  this  moment  thou 
canst  not  offend  me — no,  not  even  by  they  coarse  and  unwomanly  lan- 
guage, held  to  me  in  the  presence  of  meniab  and  armed  retainers.  I  have 
this  night  owed  so  much  to  one  member  of  the  house  of  Lochleven,  as  ts 
cancel  whatever  its  Mistress  can  do  or  say  in  the  wildness  of  her  passion.' 

<  We  are  bounden  to  you.  Princess,'  said  Lady  Lochleven,  putting  a 
strong  Qonstraint  on  herself,  and  passing  from  her  tone  of  violence  to  that  of 
bitter  irony ;  ^  our  poor  house  hath  been  but  seldom  graced  with  royal  smiles, 
and  will  hardly,  with  my  choice,  exchange  their  rough  honesty  for  such 
court-honour  ias  Mary  of  Scotland  has  now  to  bestow.' 

<  They,'  replied  Mary,  <  who  knew  so  well  how  ta  take,  way  think 
themselves  excused  from  the  obligation  implied  in  receiving.  And  that  I 
have  now  little  to  offer,  is  the  fault  of  the  Douglasses  and  their  allies.^ 

^  Fear  nothing,  madam,'  replied  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  in  the  same  bit- 
ter tone,  <  you  retain  an  exchequer  which  neither  your  own  prod^ality 
can  drain,  nor  your  offended  country  deprive  you  of.  While  you  have  fair 
words  and  delusive  smiles  ^t  command,  you  need  ao  other  bribes  to  lure 
youth  to  folly.' 

The  Queen  cast  a  not  ungratified  glance  on  a  large  mirror,  which,  hang- 
ing on  one  side  of  the  apartment,  and  ilhiminated  by  the  torchlight,  reflect* 
ed  her  beautiful  face  and  person.  ^  Our  hostess  grows  complaisant,'  she 
said,  ^  my  Fleming ;  we  had  not  thought  that  grief  and  captivity  haid  left 
us  so  well  stored  with  that  sort  of  wealth  which  ladies  prize  most  dearly.' 

<  Your  Grace  will  drive  this  severe  woman  frantic,'  said  Fleming,  ia  a 
low  tone.  '  On  my  knees  I  implore  you  to  remember  she  is  already  dread- 
fully offended,  and  that  we  are  in  her  power.' 

<  I  will  not  spare  her,  Fleming,'  answered  the  Queen ;  <  it  is  against  my 
nature.  She  retured  my  honest  sympathy  with  insult  and  abuse,  and  1  will 
gall  her  in  return — If  our  words  are  too  Uunt  for  answer,  let  her  use  her 
poniard  if  she  dare.' 

^  The  Lady  Lochleven,'  said  the  Lady  Fleming  aloud,  ^  wcmld  surely 
do  well  now  to  withdraw,  and  to  leave  her  Grace  to  repose.' 

*  Ay,'  replied  the  Lady,  <  or  to  leave  her  Grace,  and  her  Grace's  mi- 
nion's, to  think  what  silly  fly  they  may  next  wrap  their  meshes  about.  My 
eldest  son  is  a  widower — were  he  not  more  worthy  the  flattering  hopes  wiA 
which  you  have  seduced  his  brother  ? — True,  the  yoke  of  marriage  has 
been  already  thrice  fitted  on — but  the  church  of  Rome  calls  it  a  sacrament, 
and  its  votaries  may  deem  it  one  in  which  they  cannot  too  often  partici- 
pate.' 
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*  Aod  the  voCaries  of  the  church  of  Geneva,'  replied  Mary,  colouring  with 
indignationy  <  as  they  deem  marriage  no  sacrament,  are  said  at  times  to  dis« 
pease  with  the  holy  ceremony.'  Then,  as  if  afraid  of  the  consequences  of 
this  home  allusion  to  the  errors  of  Lady  Lochleven's  early  life,  the  Queen 
added,  ^  Come,  my  Fleming,  we  grace  her  too  much  by  this  altercation,  we 
will  to  our  sleeping  apartment.  If  she  would  disturb  us  again  to-night,  she 
must  cause  the  door  to  be  forced.'  So  saying,  she  retired  to  her  bed-room| 
followed  by  her  two  women. 

Lady  Lochleven,  stunned  as  it  were  by  this  last  sarcasm,  and  not  theiess 
deeply  incensed  that  she  had  drawn  it  upon  herself,  remained  like  a  statue 
on  the  spot  which  she  had  occupied,  when  she  received  an  affront  so  fla- 
grant. Drjrfesdale  and  Randal  endeavouted  to  rouse  her  to  recollection  by 
questions. 

<  What  is  your  honourable  ladyship's  pleasure  in  the  premises  ?' 

*  Shall  we  not  double  the  centineb,  and  place  one  upon  the  boats,  and  an- 
otiier  in  the  garden  ?'  said  Randal. 

'  Would  you  that  dispatches  were  sent  to  Sir  William  at  Edinburgh,  to 
acquaint  him  with  wh^t  has  happened?'  demanded  Dryfesdale;  <  and 
ought  not  the  place  of  Kinross  to  be  ahirmed,  lest  there  be  force  upon  the 
shores  of  the  lake?' 

^  Do  all  as  thou  wilt,'  said  the  Lady,  collecting  herself,  and  about  to  de- 
part. <  Thou  hast  the  name  of  a  good  soldier^  Dryfesdale,  take  all  precain 
tions.    Sacred  heaven  !  that  I  should  be  thus  openly  upbraided  I' 

^  Would  it  be  your  pleasure,'  said  Dryfesdale,  hesitating,  <  that  this  per- 
son-—<hb  lady— --be  more  severely  restrained  ?' 

^iVo,  vassal !'  answered  the  lady  indignantly,  ^  my  revenge  stoops  not  to 
such  a  low  gratification.  But  I  will  have  more  worthy  vengeance,  or  the 
tomb  of  my  ancestors  shall  cover  my  shame.' 

'  And  you  shall  have  it,  madam,'  replied  Dryfesdale—^  Cre  two  suns  go 
dovn,  you  shall  term  yourself  amply  revenged.' 

The  lady  made  no  answer— ^perhaps  did  not  hear  bis  words,  as  she  pre^ 
sratly  left  the  apartment.  By  the  command  of  Dryfesdale,  the  rest  of  the 
atteodants  were  dismissed,  some  to  do  the  duty  of  guard,  others  (o  their  re- 

E.  The  steward  himself  remained  after  they  had  all  departed ',  and  Ro* 
Gr«nie,  who  was  alone  in  the  apartment,  was  surprised  to  see  the  old 
soldier  advance  towards  him  with  an  air  of  greater  cordiality  than  he  had 
^^  before  assumed  towards  him,  but  which  sat  ill  on  his  scowling  fea- 
tores. 

'  Youth,'  he  said,  <  I  have  done  thee  some  wrong— -it  is  thine  own  fault, 
for  thy  behaviour  hath  seemed  as  light  to  me  as  the  feather  thou  weakest  in 
^  hat ;  and  surely  thy  fantastic  apparel,  and  idle  humour  of  mirth  and  fol- 
hi  have  made  me  construe  thee  something  harshly.  But  I  saw  this  ni^ 
from  my  casement,  (as  I  looked  out  to  see  how  thou  hadst  disposed  of  thy- 
^If  in  the  garden,^  I  saw,  I  say,  the  true  efforts  which  thou  didst  make  to 
^io  the  companion  of  the  perfidy  of  Inm  who  is  no  longer  worthy  to  be 
c^  by  his  father's  name,  but  must  be  cut  off  from  his  house,  like  a  .rotten 
branch.  I  was  just  about  to  come  to  thy  assistance  when  the  pistol  went 
off;  and  the  warder,  (a  false  knave,  whom  I  suspect  to  be  bribed  for  the 
nonce,)  saw  himself  forced  to  give  the  alarm,  which,  perchance,  till  then  hfi 
^  wilfully  withheld.  To  atone,  therefore,  for  my  injustice  towards  you. 
1  woald  willingly  render  you  a  courtesy,  if  you  would  accept  of  it  from  my 
hands.' 

*  May  I  first  crave  to  know  what  it  Is  ?'  replied  the  page. 
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<  Simply  tm  carry  the  news  of  this  discovery  to  Holyroody  where  thoc 
mayest  do  thyself  much  grace,  as  well  with  the  Earl  of  Morton  and  the  Re> 
gent  himself,  as  with  Sir  William  Douglas,  seeing  thoa  hast  seen  the  mat- 
ter from  end  to  end,  and  home  faithful  part  therein.  The  making  thine 
own  fortune  will  be  thus  lodged  in  thine  own  hand,  when  I  trust  thou  wih 
estrange  thyself  from  foolish  vanities,  and  leain  to  walk  in  this  world  as  one 
who  thinks  upon  the  next.' 

'  Sir  Steward,'  said  Roland  Graeme,  '  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy, 
but  I  may  not  do  your  errand.  I  pass  that  I  am  the  Queen's  sworn  servant, 
and  may  not  be  of  counsel  against  her.  But,  setting  this  apart,  methinks  it 
were  a  bad  road  to  Sir  William  of  Lochleven's  favour,  to  be  the  first  to  tell 
him  of  his  son's  defection — neither  would  the  Regent  be  over  well  pleased 
to  hear  the  infidelity  of  his  vassal,  nor  Morton  to  learn  the  falsehood  of  his 
kinsman.' 

<  Um  !'  said  the  steward,  making  that  inarticulate  sound  which  expresses 
surprise  mingled  with  displeasure.  *  Nay,  then,  even  fly  where  ye  list; 
for,  giddy-pated  as  ye  may  be,  you  know  how  to  bear  you  in  the  warW 

*  I  will  shew  you  my  system  is  less  selfish  than  ye  think  for,'  said  the 
page ;  *  for  I  hold  truth  and  mirth  to  be  better  than  gravity  and  cunning- 
ay,  and  in  the  end  to  be  a  match  for  them.  You  never  loved  me  less.  Sir 
Steward,  than  you  do  at  this  moment,  f  know  you  will  give  me  no  real 
confidence,  and  I  am  resolved  to  accept  no  false  protestations  as  current 
coin.  Resume  your  old  course — suspect  me  as  much  and  watch  me  as  close 
as  you  will,  I  bid  you  defiance — ^you  have  met  with  your  match.' 

<  By  Heaven,  young  man,'  said  the  steward,  with  a  look  of  bitter  malig- 
nity, '  if  thou  darest  to  attempt  any  treachery  towards  the  house  of  Lochle- 
▼en,  thy  head  shall  blacken  in  the  sun  from  the  warder's  turret !' 

*  He  cannot  commit  treachery  who  refuses  trust,'  said  the  page ;  *  and  for 
ny  head,  it  stands  as  securely  on  mine  own  shoulders^  as  on  any  turret  that 
ever  masons  built.' 

^  Farewell,  thou  prating  and  speckled  pie,'  said  Dryfesdale,  '  that 
art  so  vain  of  thine  idle  tongue  and  variegated  coat.  Beware  trap  and 
lime-twig.' 

*  And  fare  thee  well,  thou  hoarse  old  raven,'  answered  the  page  ;  '  thy 
solemn  flight,  sable  hue,  and  deep  croak,  are  no  charms  against  bird-bolt  or 
hail-shot,  and  that  thou  mayest  find — It  is  open  war  betwixt  us,  each  for  the 
cause  of  our  Mistress,  and  God  shew  the  right  f ' 

*  Amen,  and  defend  his  own  people !'  said  the  steward.  '  I  will  let  my 
Mistress  know  what  addition  thou  hast  made  to  this  mess  of  traitors.  Good 
night.  Monsieur  Feather-pate.' 

*  Good  night,  Seignior  Sowersby,'  replied  the  page;  and,  when  the  old 
^an  departed,  he  betook  himself  to  rest. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

PoisonM— ill  fare-— <lead,  fonooth,  cast  off. 

Howsoever  weary  Roland  Graeme  might  be  of  the  Castle  of  Lochlev- 
en~however  much  he  might  wish  that  the  plan  for  Mary's  escape  had  been 
perfected^  I  question  if  he  ever  awoke  with  more  pleasing  feelings  than  on 
the  morning  after  George  Douglas's  plan  for  accomplishing  her  deliverance 
bad  been  frustrated.  «  in  the  first  place,  he  had  the  clearest  conviction  that 
he  misunderstood  the  inuendo  of  the  Abbot,  and  that  the  afiections  of  Doug- 
las were  fixed ,  not  on  Catherine  Seyton,  but  on  the  Queen  ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  from  the  sort  of  explanation  which  had  taken  place  betwixt 
the  steward  and  him,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty,  without  any  breach  of  hon* 
our  towaids  the  family  of  Lochleven,  to  contribute  his  best  aid  to  any 
scheme  which  should  in  future  be  formed  for  the  Queen's  escape  ;  and,  in- 
dependently of  the  good  will  which  he  himself  had  to  the  .enterprize,  he 
knew  be  could  find  no  surer  road  to  the  favour  of  Catherine  Seyton. 
He  now  sought  but  an  opportunity  to  inform  her  tha  the  had  dedicated  him^ 
seJf  to  this  task,  and  fortune  was  propitious  in  affording  him  one  which 
was  unusually  favourable. 

At  the  ordinary  hour  of  breakfast,  it  was  introduced  by  the  steward  with 
tlie  usual  forms,  who,  as  soon  as  it  was  placed  on  the  board  in  the  inner 
ipartment,  said  to  Roland  Graeme,  with  a  glance  of  sarcastic  import,  ^  1 
leave  you,  my  young  sir,  to  do  the  office  of  sewer — it  has  been  too  long  ren- 
dered to  the  Lady  Mary  by  one  belonging  to  the  house  of  Douglas.' 

'  Were  it  the  prime  and  principal  who  ever  bore  the  name/  said  Roland, 
'  the  office  were  an  honour  to  him.' 

The  steward  departed  without  replyhig  to  this  bravade,  otherwise  than 
by  a  dark  look  of  scorn.  Grsme,  thus  left  alone,  busied  himself  as  one 
engaged  io  a  labour  of  love,  to  imitate,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  grace  and 
counesy  with  which  George  of  Douglas  was  wont  to  render  his  ceremonial 
service  at  meals  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland.  There  was  more  than  youthful 
vaoity, — there  was  a  generous  devotion  iji  the  feelings  with  which  he  took 
Qp  the  task,  as  a  brave  soldier  assumes  the  place  of  a  comrade  who  ha» 
^Ueo  in  the  front  of  bftttle.  ^  I  am  now,'  he  said,  ^  their  only  champion ; 
sod,  come  weal,  come  woe,  I  will  be,  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  power^ 
^  faithful,  as  trust  worthy,  as  brave  as  any  Douglas  of  them  all  could  hav? 
been.' 

At  this  moment  Catherine  Seyton  entered  alone,  contrary  to  her  cu8* 
^  I  and  not  less  contrary  to  her  custom,  she  entered  with  kerchief  at  her 
^}es.  Roland  Graeme  approached  her  with  beating  heart  and  with  down 
<^  eyes,  and  asked  her  in  a  low  and  hesitating  voice,  whether  the  Queea 
»ere  well  ? 

*  Can  you  suppose  it  ?'  said  Catherine ;  <  think  you  her  heart  and  body. 
^  framed  of  Okfiel  and  ironi  ^^  endure  the  cruel  disappointment  of  yester 
^veo,  and  the  infamous  taunts  of  yonder  purhanic  hag  ? — Would  to  God 
ibat  I  were  a  man,  to  aid  her  more  effectually  \* 

'  If  those  who  carry  pistols,  and  batons,  and  poniards,'  said  the  page^ 
'  ve  not  mep,  they  are  at  least  Amaasons,  and  that  iji  as  formidable.' 

'  You  are  welcome  to  the  flash  of  your  wit,  sir,'  replied  the  damsel ;  ^  I' 
^  neither  in  spirits  to  enjoy,  or  to-ieolv  to  it.' 
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^  Well  then/  said  the  page,  <  list  to  me  in  all  serious  truth.  And, 
first,  let  me  say,  that  the  geer  last  night  had  been  smoother,  had  you  taken 
me  into  you  counsels.' 

^And  so  we  meant;  but  who  could  have  guessed  that  Master  Page 
should  chuse  to  pass  all  night  in  the  garden,  like  some  moon-striken  knight 
in  a  Spanish  romance — ^instead  of  being  in  his  bed-room,  when  Douglas 
came  to  hold  communication  with  him  on  our  project  ?' 

^  And  why,'  said  the  page,  <  defer  to  so'  late  a  moment  so  important  a 
confidence  ?' 

^Because your  communications  with  Henderson,  and — with  pardon — 
the  natural  impetuosity  and  fickleness  of  your  disposHion,  made  us  dread 
to  entrust  you  with  a  secret  of  such  consequence,  till  the  last  moment.' 

'  And  why  at  the  last  moment  ?'  said  the  page,  offended  at  this  frank 
Bvowai ;  *  why  at  that,  or  at  any  other  moment,  since  I  had  the  mbfortune 
to  incur  so  much  suspicion  ?' 

^  Nay— -now  you  are  angry  again,'  said  Catherine ;  ^  and  to  serve  you 
aright  I  should  break  ofi*  this  talk ;  but  I  will  be  magnanimous,  and  answer 
your  question.  Know,  then,  our  reason  for  trusting  you  was  two  fold.  In 
the  first  place,  we  could  scarce  avoid  it,  since  your  slept  in  the  room 
through  which  we  had  to  pass.     In  the  second  placed 

^  Nay,'  said  the  page,  ^  you  may  dispense  with  a  second  reason,  when 
the  first  makes  your  confidence  in  me  a  case  of  necessity.' 

<  Good  now,  hold  thy  peace,'  said  Catherine.  <  In  the  second  place,  as 
I  said  before,  there  is  one  foolish  person  among  us,  who  believes  that  Ro- 
land Grsme's  heart  is  warm,  though  his  head  is  giddy— that  his  blood  is 
pure  though  it  boils  too  hastily — and  that  his  faith  and  honour  are  true  as 
the  load  star,  though  his  tongue  sometimes  is  far  less  than  discreet.' 

This  avowal  Catherine  repeated  in  a  low  tone,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  floor,  as  if  she  shunned  the  glance  of  Roland  while  she  sufiered  it  to 
escape  her  lips — <  And  this  single  friend,'  exclaimed  the  youth  in  rapture ; 
^  this  only  one  who  would  do  justice  to  the  poor  Roland  Grceme,  and  whose 

g'nerous  heart  taught  her  to  disting^uish  between  follies  of  the  brain  and 
ulis  of  the  heart — Will  you  not  tell  me,  dearest  Catherine,  to  whom  I 
owe  my  most  grateful,  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  ?' 

*  Nay,'  said  Catherine,  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  ground^  ^  if  your 
•wn  heart  tell  you  not'— 

<  Dearest  Catherine,'  said  the  page,  seizing  upon  Her  hand,  and  kneeling 
on  one  knee. 

^  If  your  own  heart,  I  say,  tell  you  not,'  said  Catherine,  gently  disengaging 
her  hand,  <  it  is  very  ungrateful  3  for  ^since  the  maternid  kindness  of  the 
Lady  Fleming'-— 

The  page  started  on  his  feet.  ^  By  heaven,  Catherine,  your  tongue 
wears  as  many  disguises  as  your  person.  But  you  only  mock  me,  cruel 
girl.  You  know  the  Lady  Fleming  has  no  more  regard  for  any  one,  than 
hath  the  forlorn  princess  who  is  wrought  into  yonder  piece  of  old  figured 
court-tapestry.' 

^  It  may  be  so/  said  Catherine  Seyton,  ^  but  you  should  Dot  speak  so 
loud.' 

^  Pshaw !'  answered  the  Page,  but  at  the  aame  time  lowering  his  voice, 
^  she  cares  for  no  one  but  herself  and  the  Qaeen.  And  you  know,  besides, 
there  is  no  one  of  you  whose  opinion  I  value,  if  I  have  not  your  own.  No 
—not  that  of  Queen  Mary  herself.' 

'  The  more  shame  for  you,  if  it^evflo,'  said  Catherine  with  grem  com- 
posure. V 
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♦  Nay,  but,  fair  Catherine,'  said  the  pa«re,  *  why  will  you  thu«  damp  my 
ardour,  when  I  am  devoting*  myself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  cause  of  youf 
mistress  ?' 

<  It  is  because  in  doing  so,'  said  Catherine,  *  you  debase  a  cause  so  noble 
by  naming  along  with  it  any  baser  or  more  se16sh  motive.  Believe  me,' 
she  said,  with  kindling  eyes,  and  while  the  blood  mantled  on  her  cheek, 
<  they  think  vilely  and  falsely  of  women — I  mean  of  those  who  deserve  the 
name — who  deem  that  they  love  the  gratification  of  their  vanity,  or  the 
mean  purpose  of  engrossing  a  lover's  admiration  and  affection,  better  thaa 
they  love  the  virtue  and  honour  of  the  man  they  may  be  brought  to  prefer. 
He  that  serves  his  religion,  his  prince,  and  his  country,  with  ardour  and  de- 
votion, need  not  plead  his  cause  with  the  common-place  rant  of  romantic 
passion — the  woman  whom  he  honours  with  his  love,  becomes  his  debtor, 
and  her  corresponding  affection  is  engaged  to  repay  his  glorious  toil.' 

'  You  hold  a  glorious  prize  for  sucn  toil,'  said  the  youth,  bending  his  eyes 
on  her  with  enthusiasm.' 

^  Only  a  heart  which  knows  how  to  value  it,'  said  Catherine.  '  He  that 
should  free  this  injured  Pnncess  from  these  dungeons,  and  set  her  at  freedom 
among  her  free  and  warlike  nobles,  whose  hearts  are  burning  to  welcome 
her — where  is  the  maiden  in  Scotland,  whom  the  love  of  such  a  hero  would 
not  honour,  were  she  sprung  from  the  blood  royal  of  the  land,  and  he  the 
of]'spring  of  the  poorest  cottager  that  ever  held  a  plough  ?' 

*  I  am  determined,'  said  Roland,  <  to  take  the  adventure.  Tell  me  first, 
however,  fair  Catherine,  and  speak  it  as  if  you  were  confessing  to  the 
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iest — this  poor  Queen,  I  know  she  is  unhappy — but,  Catherine,  do  you 
hold  her  innocent  ?     She  is  accused  of  murder.' 

'  Do  I  hold  the  lamb  guilty,  because  it  is  assailed  by  the  wolf?'  answered 
Catherine  ;  <  do  you  hold  yonder  sun  polluted,  because  an  earth-damp  sul- 
lies his  beams  ?* 

The  page  sighed  and  looked  down.  *  Would  my  conviction  were  as 
^t^p  as  thine !  But  one  thing  is  clear,  that  in  this  captivity  she  hath  wrong 
--She  rendered  herself  up  on  a  capitulation,  and  the  terms  have  beeu  refus- 
ed  her— I  will  embrace  her  quarrel  to  the  death.' 

'  Will  you — will  you,  indeed  r'  said  Catherine,  taking  his  hand  in  her 
ta.  <  O  be  but  firm  in  mind,  as  thou  art  bold  in  deed  and  quick  in  reso- 
lution ;  keep  but  thy  plighted  faith,  and  after  ages  shall  honour  thee  as  the. 
»viour  of  Scotland.' 

'  But  when  I  have  toiled  successfully  to  win  that  Leah,  Honour,  thou 
«ilt  not,  my  Catherine,'  said  the  page,  ^  condemn  me  to  a  new  term  of  ser- 
'•fe  for  that  Rachael,  Love  ?' 

*  Of  that,'  said  Catherine,  again  extricating  his  hand  from  her  gra^, 
'  ^e  shall  have  full  time  to  speak  i  but  Honour  is  the  elder  sister,  and  must 
^  won  die  firatf.' 

*  I  may  not  win  her,'  answered  the  page ;  ^  but  I  will  venture  fairly  for 
''^^and  roan  can  do  no  more.  And  know,  fair  Catherine,  fof  you  shall  see 
^very  secret  thought  of  my  heart,  that  not  Honour  only — not  only  that 
'^^ber  and  fairer  sister,  whom  you  frown  on  me  for  so  much  as  mentioning-* 
^ut  the  stem  commands  of  duty  also,  compel  me  to  aid  the  Queen's  deliv* 
•fance.' 

'  indeed  !'   said  Catherine ;   ^  you  were  wont  to  have  doubts  on  that 

todUer.' 

'  Ay,  but  her  life  was  not  then  threatened,'  replied  Roland. 
^  And  'is  it  now  more  endangered  than  heretofore  ?'   ask^d  Catherine 
^y^oD,  in  anxious  terror.  4t 
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<  Be  not  alarmed,'  said  the  page ;  <  but  yon  heard  the  terms  on  wUcb 
your  Royal  Mistress  parted  with  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  ?' 

<  Too  well — but  too  well/  said  Catherine;  <alas !  that  she  cannot  rule 
her  princely  resentment,  and  refrain  from  encounters  like  these !' 

<  That  biath  passed  betwixt  them,'  said  Roland^  <  for  which  woman  never 
forgives  woman,  I  saw  the  Lady's  brow  turn  pale,  and  then  black,  when, 
before  all  the  menzie,  and  in  her  moment  oi*  power,  the  Queen  humbled  her 
to  the  dust  by  taxing  her  with  her  shame.  And  I  heard  the  oath  of  deadly 
resentment  and  revenge  which  she  muttered  in  the  ear  of  one,  who  by  hU 
answer  will,  I  judge,  be  but  too  ready  an  executioner  of  her  will.' 

*  You  terrify  me,'  said  Catherine. 

*  Do  not  so  take  it — call  up  the  masculine  part  of  your  spirit — we  will 
counteract  and  defeat  her  plans,  be  they  dangerous  as  they  may.  Why  do 
you  look  upon  me  thus  and  weep  ?' 

^  Alas !'  said  Catherine,  <  because  yoQ  stand  there  before  me  a  living  and 
breathing  man,  in  all  the  adventurous  glow  and  enterprise  of  youth,  yet  still 
possessing  the  frolic  spirits  of  childhood — ^there  you  stand,  full  alike  of  gen- 
erous enterprize  and  childish  recklessness ;  and  if  to-day,  to-morrow,  or 
some  such  brief  space,  you  lie  a  mangled  and  lifeless  corpse  upon  the  floor 
of  these  hateful  dungeons,  who  but  Catherine  Seyton  will  be  the  cause  of 
your  brave  and  gay  career  being  broken  short  as  you  start  from  the  goal  ? 
Alas !  she  whom  you  have  chosen  to  twine  your  wreath,  may  too  probably 
have  to  work  your  shroud.' 

^  And  be  it  so,  Catherine,'  said  the  page,  in  the  full  glow  of  youthful  en- 
thusiasm ;  ^  and  do  thou  work  my  shroud  ;  and  if  thou  grace  it  with  such 
tears  as  fall  now  at  the  thought,  it  will  honour  my  remains  more  than  an 
earl's  mantle  would  my  living  body.  But  shame  on  this  faintness  of  heart ! 
the  time  craves  a  firmer  mood — Be  a  woman,  Catherine,  or  rather  be  a 
man — ^thou  canst  be  a  man  if  thou  wilt.' 

Catherine  dried  her  tears  and  endeavoured  to  smile. 

*  You  must  not  ask  me/  she  said,  ^  about  that  which  so  much  dbturbs 
your  mind ;  you  shall  know  all  in  time — ^nay,  you  should  know  all  now, 
but  that — Hush  I  here  comes  the  Queen.' 

Mary  entered  from  her  apartment,  paler  than  usual,  and  apparently  ex- 
hausted by  a  sleepless  night,  and  by  the  painful  thoughts  which  had  ill  sup- 
plied the  place  of  repose ;  yet  the  languor  of  her  looks  was  so  far  firom  im- 
pairing her  beauty,  that  it  only  substituted  the  frail  delicacy  of  the  lovely 
woman  for  the  majestic  grace  of  the  Queen.  Contrary  to  her  wont,  her 
toilette  had  been  very  hastily  dispatched,  and  her  hair,  which  was  usually 
dr^sed  by^Lady  Fleming  with  great  care,  escaping  from  beneath  the  head- 
tire,  which  had  been  hastily  adjusted,  fell  in  long  and  luxuriant  tresses  of 
^iature's  own  curling,  over  a  neck  and  bosom  which  ^vere  somewhat  lese 
carefully  veiled  than  usual. 

As  she  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  her  apartment,  Catherine  hastily 
drying  her  tears,  ran  to  meet  her  Royal  Mistress,  and  having  first  kneeled 
at  her  feet,  and  kissed  her  hand,  instantly  rose,  and  placing  herself  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Queen,  seemed  anxious  to  divide  with  the  Lady  Flemmg 
the  honour  of  supporting  and  assisting  her.  The  page,  on  his  part^  advanc-| 
ed  and  put  in  order  the  chair  of  state,  which  she  usually  occupied,  and  havH 
mg  placed  the  cushion  and  foot-stool  for  her  accommodation,  stepped  back  J 
and  stood  ready  for  service  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  his  predecessor] 
the  young  Seneschal.  Mary's  eye  rested  an  instant  on  him,  and  could  oo^ 
but  remark  tlie  change  of  persons*  Her's  was  not  the  femiale  heart  which 
could  refuse  compassion  at  least,  ||  a  gallant  youth  who  had  au&nd  in  hej 
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cause,  altbotig'h  he  bad  been  gufded  in  bis  enterprise  by  a  too  presumptU' 
ous  passion ;  and  the  words  ^  Poor  Douglas  1'  escaped  her  lips,  pertaps 
unconsciouslyi  as  she  leant  herself  back  in  her  chair,  and  put  the  kerchief 
to  ber  eyes. 

<  Yes,  gracious  madam,'  said  Catherine,  assuming  a  cheerful  manner,  in 
order  to  cheer  her  Sovereign,  <  our  gallant  knight  is  indeed  banished — the 
tdventure  was  not  reserved  for  him,  but  he  has  left  behind  him  a  youthful 
£squire,  as  much  devoted  to  your  Grace's  service,  and  who,  by  me,  makes 
rou  tender  of  his  hand  and  sword.' 

■ 

<  If  they  may  in  aught  avail  your  Grace,'  said  Roland  Grasme,  bowing 
profoundly. 

<  Alas !'  said  the  Queen  ;  '  what  needs  this,  Catherine  ? — why  prepare 
new  victims  to  be  involved  in,  and  overwhelmed  by  my  cruel  fortune  ?^- 
vere  we  not  better  cease  to  struggle,  and  ourselves  sink  in  the  tide  without 
further  resistance,  than  thus  drag  into  destruction  with  us  every  generous 
heart  which  makes  an  effort  in  our  favour  ? — I  have  had  but  too  much  of 
plot  and  intrigue  around  me,  since  I  was  stretched  an  orphan  child  in  my 
very  cradle,  while  contending  nobles  strove  which  should  rule  in  the  name 
of  the  unconscious  innocent.  Surely  time  it  were. that  all  this  busy  and  most 
dangerous  coll  should  end.  Let  me  call  my  prison  a  convent,  and  my  se- 
clusion a  voluntary  sequestration  of  mjrself  from  the  world  and  its  ways.' 

<  Speak  not  thus,  madam,  before  your  faithful  servants,'  said  Catherine, 
*  to  discourage  their  zeal  at  once,  and  to  break  their  hearts.  Daughter  of 
kings,  be  not  in  this  hour  so  unklngly — Come,  Roland,  and  let  us,  the 
youngest  of  her  followers,  shew  ourselves  worthy  of  her  cause — ^let'us  kneel 
before  her  footstool,  and  implore  her  to  be  her  own  magnanimous  self.'  And 
leading  Roland  Graeme  to  the  Queen's  seat,  they  both  kneeled  down  before 
her.  Mary  raised  herself  in  her  chair,  and  sat  erect,  while  extending  one 
band  to  be  kissed  by  the  page,  she  arranged  with  the  other  the  clustering 
locks  which  shaded  the  bold  yet  lovely  brow  of  the  high-spirited  Catherine. 

'  Alas  !  ma  ndgnonne^  she  said,  for  so  in  fondness  she  often  called  her 
young  attendant,  « that  you  should  thus  desperately  mix  with  my  unhappy 
fate  the  fortune  of  your  own  young  lives !«— Are  they  not  a  lovely  couple, 
my  Fleming  ?  and  is  it  not  heart*rending  to  think  that  I  must  be  their 
nrin?' 

^  Not  so,'  said  Roland  Gre&me,  <  it  is  we,  gracious  Sovereign,  who  will  be 
your  deliverers.' 

'  &  oribue  parmdontm  P  said  the  Queen,  looking  upward ;  ^  if  it  is  by 
the  mouth  of  these  children  that  Heaven  calls  me  to  resume  the  stately 
tlK)ughts  which  become  my  bhrth  and  my  rights,  thou  wilt  grant  them  thy 
protection,  and  to  me  the  power  of  rewarding  their  zeal.'^Tben  taming  to 
FlefDiDg,  she  instantly  added,— >  Thou  knowest,  my.friend,  whether  to 
oake  those  who  have  served  me  happy,  was  not  ever  Mary's  favourite 
P^iaie.  When  I  have  been  rebuked  by  the  stern  preachers  of  Calvinistic 
heresy — when  I  have  seen  the  fierce  countenances  of  my  nobles  averted 
fromrae,  has  it  not  been  because  I  mixed  in  the  harmless  pleasure  of  the 
young  and  gay,  and  rather  for  the  sake  of  theur  happiness  than  my  own,  \ 

bave  nungled  in  the  masque,  the  song,  or  the  dance,  with  the  youth  of  my 
boQsehoId.  Well,  I  repent  not  of  it--though  Knox  termed  it  sin,  and  Mor- 
ton degradation — ^I  was  happy  because  I  saw  happiness  around  me ;  and 
vo  betide  the  wretched  jealousy  that  can  extract  guilt  out  of  the  overflow- 
ings of  an  unguarded  gaiety  ! — ^Fleming,  if  we  are  restored  to  our  throne, 
shall  we  not  Uve  one  blithesome  day  at  a  blithesome  bridal,  of  which  we 
Aust  aow  nattie  neither  the  bride  nor  |)ie  groom  ?  but  that  bridegroom  shall 
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have  the  barony  of  Blairgowrie,  a  fair  gift  even  for  a  queen  to  give,  and 
that  bride's  chaplet  shall  be  twined  with  the  fairest  pearls  that  ever  were 
found  in  the  depths  of  Lochlomond  ;  and  thou,  thyself,  Mary  Fleming, 
the  best  dresser  of  tires  that  ever  busked  the  ti  esses  of  a  Queen,  and  who 
would  scorn  to  touch  those  of  any  woman  of  lower  rank, — ^thou  thyself 
ahalt  for  my  love  twine  them  into  the  bride!»  tresses. — ^Look,  my  Fleming, 
suppose  them  such  clustered  locks  as  those  of  our  Catherine,  they  would 
not  put  shame  upon  thy  skill.' 

So  saying,  she  passed  her  hand  fondly  over  the  head  of  her  youthful  fa- 
vourite, while  her  more  aged  attendant  replied  despondently,  <  Alas!  mad- 
am, your  thoughts  stray  far  from'home.' 

^  They  do,  my  Fleming,'  said  the  Queen,  '  but  u  it  well  or  kind  in  you 
to  call  them  back  r — God  knows,  they  have  kept  the  perch  this  night  but 
too  closely — Come,  1  will  recal  the  gay  vision,  were  it  but  to  punbh  them. 
Yes,  at  the  blithesome  bridal,  Mary  herself  shall  forget  the  weight  of  sor- 
rows, and  the  toil  of  state,  and  herself  once  more  lead  a  measure. — At 
whose  wedding  was  it  that  we  last  danced,  my  Fleming  ?  I  think  care  has 
troubled  my  memory — ^yet  something  of  it  I  should  remember — canst  tboo 
not  aid  me  ? — I  know  thou  canst.' 

'  Alas  !  madam,'  replied  the  Lady — 

^  What !'  said  Mary,  *  wilt  thou  not  help  us  so  far  ?  this  is  a  peevish  ad- 
herence to  thine  own  graver  opinion,  which  holds  our  talk  as  folly.  But 
thou  art  court-bred,  and  wilt  well  understand  me  when  I  say,  the  Queen 
commands  Lady  Fleming  to  tell  her  where  she  led  the  last  brank.* 

With  a  face  deadly  pale,  and  a  mien  as  if  she  were  about  to  sink  into 
the  earth,  the  court-bred-dame,  no  longer  daring  to  refuse  obedience,  faul- 
tered  out — '  Gracious  Lady — ^if  my  memory  err  not — it  was  at  a  masque 
in  Holy  rood — at  the  marriage  of  Sebastian.' 

The  unhappy  Queen,  who  had  hitherto  listened  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
provoked  by  the  reluctance  with  which  the  Lady  Fleming  brought  out  her 
story,  at  this  ill»fated  word,  interrupted  her  with  a  shriek  so  wild  and  loud 
that  the  vaulted  apartment  rang,  and  both  Roland  and  Catherine  sprung  to 
their  feet  in  the  utmost  terror  and  alarm.  Meantime,  Mary  seemed,  by  the 
train  of  horrible  ideas  thus  suddenly  excited,  surprised  not  only  beyond 
self-command,  but  for  the  moment  beyond  the  verge  of  reason. 

^  IVaitress  I  she  said  to  the  Lady  Fleming,  <  thou  wouldst  slay  thy  sove- 
reign— Call  my  French  Guards — a  mot  !  a  moi  !  mes  Francaia  / — I  am 
beset  with  traitors  in  mine  own  palace — they  have  murdered  my  husband 
-^Rescue  !  rescue  !  for  the  Queen  of  Scotland  !'  She  started  up  from  her 
chair — her  features,  late  so  exquisitely  lovely  in  their  paleness,  now  in- 
flamed ^ith  the  fury  of  frenzy,  and  resembling  those  of  a  Bellona.  *•  We 
will  take  the  field,  ourself,'  she  said;  <  warn  the  city — warn  Lothian  and 
Fife — saddle  our  Spanish  Barb,  and  bid  French  Paris  see  our  petronel  be 
charged. — Better  to  die  at  the  head  of  our  brave  Scotsmen,  like  our  grand- 
father at  Flodden,  than  of  a  broken  heart  like  our  ill-starred  father.' 

^Be  patient — be  composed,  dearest  Sovereign,'  said  Catherine;  and 
then  addressing  Lady  Fleming  angrily,  she  added,  -^  How  could  you  say 
aught  that  reminded  her  of  her  husband  ?' 

The  Word  reached  the  ear  of  the  unhappy  Princess,  who  caught  it  up, 
speaking  with  great  rapidity.  <  Husband !— *wfaat  husband  ? — Not  his  most 
Christian  Majesty — he  is  ill  at  ease — ^he  cannot  mount  on  horseback.— 
Kothim  of  the  Lennox — but  it  was  the  Duke  of  Orkney  thou  wouldst  say/ 

<  For  God's  love,  madam,  be  patient  I'  said  the  Lady  Flei^aiag. 
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But  the  Qaeen's  excited  imagination  coulcj  by  no  entreaty  be  diverted 
from  its  course.  '  Bid  him  come  hither  to  our  aid/  she  said,  ^  and  bring 
with  him  his  lambs,  as  he  calls  them — Bowton,  Hay  of  Taila,  Black  Or* 
miston,  and  his  kinsman  Hob— *Fie  !  how  swart  they  are,  and  how  they 
smell  of  sulphur.  What !  closeted  with  Morton  ?  Nay,  if  the  Douglas 
and  the  Hepburn  hatch  the  complot  together,  the  bird,  when  it  breaks  the 
shell,  will  scare  Scotland.     Will  it  not  my  Fleming?' 

<  She  grows  wilder  and  wilder,'  said  fleming;  ^  we  have  too  many  hear- 
ers for  these  strange  words.' 

'  Roland,'  said  Catherine,  <in  the  name  of  God,  b^one  !  You  cannot 
aid  us  here — Leave  us  to  deal  with  her  alone — Away — away !' 

She  thrust  him  to  the  door  of  the  anti*room  ;  yet  even  when  he  had 
entered  that  apartment,  and  shut  the  door,  he  could  still  hear  the  Queen 
talk  in  a  loud  and  determined  tone,  as  If  giving  forth  orders,  until  at  length 
the  voice  died  away  in  a  feeble  and  continued  lamentation. 

At  this  crisis  Catherine  entered  the  anth-room.  <  Be  not  too  anxious,' 
«he  said,  *  the  crisis  is  now  over ;  but  keep  the  door  fast — Let  no  one  enter 
until  she  is  more  composed.' 

<  In  the  name  of  God,  what  does  'this  mean  ?'  said  the  page ;  '  or  what 
was  there  in  the  Lady  Fleming's  words  to  excite  so  wild  a  transport  ?' 

<  O  the  Lady  Fleming,  the  Lady  Fleming,'  said  Catherine,  repeating  the 
words  impatiently ;  <  the  Lady  Fleming  is  a  fool — she  loves  her  mistress, 
yet  knows  so  little  how  to  express  her  love,  that  were  the  Queen  to  ask 
her  for  very  poison,  she  would  deem  it  a  point  of  duty  not  to  resist  her 
commaDds.  I  could  have  torn  her  starched  head-tire  from  her  formal  head 
—The  Queen  should  have  as  soon  had  the  heart  out  of  my  body,  as  the 
word  Sebastian  out  of  my  lips — That  that  piece  of  weaved  tapestry  should 
be  a  woman,  and  yet  not  have  wit  enough  to  tell  a  lie  !' 

'And  what  was  this  story  of  Sebastian?'  said  the  page.  ^By  heaven^ 
Catherine,  you  are  all  riddles  alike.' 

'  You  are  as  great  a  fool  as  Fleming,'  returned  the  impatient  maiden ; 
'know  ye  not,' that  on  the  night  of  Henry  Damley's  murder,  and  at  the 
blowing  up  of  the  Kirk  of  Field,  the  Queen's  absence  was  owing  to  her 
^tending  on  a  masque  at  Holyrood,  given  by  her  to  grace  the  marriage  of 
this  same  Sebastian,  who,  himself  a  favoured  servant,  married  one  of  her 
fflnale  attendants  who  was  near  to  her  person  ?' 

'  By  Saint  Giles,'  said  the  page,  I  wonder  not  at  her  passion,  but  only 
nsrvel  by  what  forgetfulness  it  was  that  she  could  urge  the  Lady  Fleming 
^fa  such  a  question.' 

'  I  cannot  aceount  for  it,'  said  Catherine ;  '  but  it  seems  as  if  great  and 
violent  grief  or  horror  sometimes  obscure  the  memoiyy  and  spread  a  cloud 
like  th^  of  an  explodmg  cannon,  over  the  circumstances  with  which  they 
p«  accompanied.  But  I  may  not  stay  here,  where  f  came  not  to  moral- 
ize with  your  wisdom,  but  simply  to  cool  my  resentment  against  that  un* 
^^  Lady  Fleming,  which  I  think  hath  now  somewhat  abated,  so  that  I 
^all  endure  her  presence  without  any  deshre  to  damage  either  her  church 
orvasqaine.  Meanwhile,  keep  fast  that  door — I  would  not  for  my  life  that 
^y  of  these  heretics  saw  her  in  the  unhappy  state,  which,  brought  on  her 
^  it  has  been  by  the  success  of  their  own  diabolicd  plottings,  they  would 
Qot  stick  to  cally  in  their  snuffling  cant,  the  judgment  of  Providence.' 

She  left  the  apartment  just  as  the  latch  of  the  outward  door  was  raised 
from  without.  But  the  bolt  which  Roland  had  drawn  on  the  inside,  resis« 
ted  the  efforts  of  the  person  desirous  to  enter.  *  Who  is  there  ?'  said 
^aeme  aloud. 
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<  It  is  1/  replied  the  harsh  and  yet  alow  voice  of  the  steward  Dryfes- 
dale. 

*  You  cannot  enter  now,'  returned  the  youth. 

<  And  wherefore  ?'  demanded  Dryfesdale,  'seeing  I  come  but  to  do  my 
duty,  and  enquire  what  mean  the  shrieks  from  the  apartment  of  the  Moabi« 
tish  lady.     Wherefore,  I  say,  since  such  is  mine  errand,  can  I  not  enter  ?' 

'  Simply/  replied  the  youth, '  because  the  bolt  is  drawn,  and  I  .have  no 
fancy  to  undo  it.  I  have  the  rigfit  side  of  the  door  to-day,  as  you  had 
last  night.' 

<  Thou  art  ill-advised,  thou  malapert  boy,'  replied  the  steward,  <  to 
Speak  to  me  from  such  fashion }  but  I  shall  inform  my  lady  of  thine  io- 
solence.' 

<  The  insolence,'  said  the  page,  <  is  meant  for  thee  only,  in  fair  guerdon 
of  thy  constant  discourtesy  to  me.  For  thy  lady's  information,  I  have  an- 
swer more  courteous — ^you  may  say  the  Queen  is  ill  at  ease,  and  desires  to 
be  disturbed  neither  by  visits  nor  messages.' 

'  I  conjure  youy  in  the  name  of  God/  said  the  old  man,  with  more 
solemnity  in  his  tone  tlian  he  had  hitherto  used,  <  to  let  me  know  if  ber 
malady  reaUy  gains  power  on  her  1' 

'  She  will  have  no  aid  at  your  hand,  or  at  yoar  lady's— wherefore,  be* 
gone,  and  trouble  us  no  more — we  neither  want,  nor  will  accept  of  aid  at 
your  hands.' 

With  this  positive  reply,  the  steward,  grumbling  and  dissatisfied,  returiH 
ed  down  stairs. 


CHAPTER  XXXK. 

It  if  the  CQise  of  kiogi  to  be  attendiid 

By  ilavesy  who  take  their  hamours  for  a  warrant 

To  break  into  the  bloody  bottie  of  life. 

And  on  the  winking  of  authority 

To  understand  a  law. 

Xiiro  f  OHir. 

Tmc  Lady  of  Lochleven  sat  alone  in  her  chamber,  endeavouring,  with 
sincere  but  imperfect  %eal,  to  fix  her  eyes  and  her  attention  oa  the  black- 
ktter  Bible  which  lay  before  her,  bound  in  velvet  and  embroidery,  and 
adorned  with  massive  silver  clasps  and  knosps.  But  she  found  her  utmost 
efforts  unable  to  withdraw  her  mind  from  the  resentful  recollection  of  what 
had  last  night  passed  betwixt  her  and  the  Queen,  in  which  the  latter  had 
with  such  bitter  taunt  reminded  her  of  her  early  jand  long  repented  traos- 
gression. 

Why,  she  said,  should  I  resent  so  deeply,  that  duother  reproaches  me 
with  that  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  make  matter  of  blushing  to  my* 
self?  and,  yet,  why  should  this  woman,  who  jreaps — at  least,  has  reaped 
the  fruits  of  my  folly,  and  has  jostled  my  son  aside  from  the  throne,  why 
should  she,  in  the  face  of  all  my  domestics,  and  of  her  own,  dare  to  up- 
braid me  with  my  shame  and  folly  ?  Is  she  not  in  my  power  P  Does  she 
not  fear  me  ?  Ha  !  wily  tempter,  I  will  wrestle  with  thee  strongly^  ^^^ 
vith  better  suggestions  than  my  own  evil  heart  can  supply. 
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She  again  took  up  the  sacred  volume,  and  was  endeavouring  to  fix  her 
attention  on  its  contents,  when  she  was  disturbed  by  a  tap  at  the  door  of 
the  room.  It  opened  at  her  command,  and  the  Steward  Dryfesdale  enter* 
ed;  and  stood  before  her  yith  a  gloomy  and  perturbed  expression  on  his 
brow, 

<  What  has  chanced,  Dryfesdale,  that  thou  lookest  thus  ?'  said  his  Mis« 
Iress — '  Have  there  been  evil  tidings  of  my  son,  or  of  my  grandchildren  ?' 

'  No,  lady,'  replied  Dryfesdale,  *  but  jk)U  were  deeply  insulted  last  night, 
and  I  fear  me  thou  art  as  deeply  avenged  this  mondng—- Where  is  the 
chaplain  ?'  • 

<  What  mean  you  by  hints  so  dark,  and  a  question  so  sudden  ?  The 
chaplain,  as  you  well  know,  is  absent  at  Perth  upon  an  assembly  of  the 
brethren.' 

<  I  care  not/  answered  the  steward,  ^  he  is  but  a  priest  of  Baal.' 

<  Dryfesdale,' said  the  Lady,  sternly,  ^  what  meanest  thou  ?  I  have  ever 
heard,  that  in  the  Low  Countries  thou  didst  herd  with  the  Anabaptist 
preachers,  those  boars  which  tear  up  the  vintage — But  the  ministry  wnich 
suits  me  and  my  house  must  content  my  retainers.' 

'  I  would  I  had  good  ghostly  counsel  though,'  replied  the  steward,  not  at- 
tending to  his  Mistress's  rebuke,  and  seeming  to  speak  to  himself,  <  this  wo^ 
man  of  Moab,'— 

<  Speak  of  her  with  reverence,'  said  the  lady,  '  she  is  a  king's  daughter.' 

<  Be  it  so^'  replied  Dryfesdale ;  *  she  gees  where  there  is  little  differ^ 
tnce  betwixt  her  and  a  beggar's  child—Mary  of  Scotland  is  dying.' 

^  Dying,  and  in  my  castle !'  said  the  lady,  starting  up  in  alarm ;  '  of  what 
disease,  or  by  what  accident?' 
'  Bear  patience,  lady.    The  ministry  was  mine.' 

*  Thine,  villain  and  traitor ! — how  didst  thou  dare  ?' 

*  I  heard  you  insulted,  lady — I  heard  you  demand  vengeance—-!  promi»« 
^  it  yoU|  and  I  now  bring  tidings  of  it.' 

^  Dryfesdale,  I  trust  thou  raves!,'  said  the  lady. 

^  I  rave  not,'  replied  the  steward }  '  that  which  was  written  of  me  a  mil* 
lion  of  years  ere  I  saw  the  light,  must  be  executed  by  me.  She  hath  that  in 
her  veins  that,  I  fear  me,  will  soon  stop  the  springs  of  life.' 

'  Cruel  villain,'  exclaimed  the  lady,  <  thou  hast  not  poisoned  her  ?' 

'  And  if  I  had,'  said  Dryfesdale,  <  what  does  it  so  greatly  merit  ?  Men 
bane  vermin — why  not  rid  them  of  their  enemies  so ;  in  Italy  they  will  do 
A  for  a  cruisucdor.' 

^  Cowardly  ruffian,  begone  from  my  sight  i' 

^  Think  belter  of  my  seal,  hidy,'  said  tne  steward,  *  and  judge  not  with- 
out looking  around  you.  Lindesay,  Ruthven,  and  your  kinsman  Morton 
poniarded  Rizzio,  and  yet  you  now  see  no  blood  on  their  embroidery — the 
^rd  Semple  stabbed  the  Lord  of  Sanquhar — does  his  bonnet  sit  a  jot  more 
^vty  on  hb  brow?  What  noble  lives  in  Scotland  who  has  not  had  a  share, 
k)t  policy  or  revenge,  in  some  such  dealing  ?— -and  who  imputes  it  to  them  ? 
Be  not  cheated  with  names-— a  dagger  or  a  draught  work  to  the  same  end, 
ifid  are  little  unlike^i^^  glass  phial  imprisons- the  one,  and  a  leathern  sheath 
^  other— -one  deals  with  the  brain,  the  other  sluices  the  blood — Yet,  I  say 
fot  1  gave  aught  to  this  lady.' 

^  What  dost  thou  mean  by  thus  dallying  with  me?'  said  the  lady;  'as 
thou  wouldst  save  thy  neck  from  the  rOpe  it  merits,  tell  me  the  whole  truth 
ofthisstory-^-thou  hast  long  been  known  a  dangerous  man.' 

'  Ay,  in  my  master's  service,  I  can  be  cold  and  sharp  as  my  sword. 
^**  itllnown  to  you,  that  when  last  on  shore,  I  consulted  with  a  woman  of 
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skill  and  power,  called  Nicheyen,  of  whom  the  country  has  rung  for  this 
some  brief  time  past,.  Fools  asked  her  for  charms  to  make  them  beloved, 
misers  for  means  to  increase  their  store ;  some  demanded  to  know  the  fu- 
ture— an  idle  wish,  since  it  cannot  be  altered ;  ^thers  would  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  past — idler  still,  since  it  cannot  be  recalled — I  heard  their 
queries  with  scorn,  and  demanded  the  means  of  avenging  myself  of  a  dead- 
ly enemy,  for  I  grow  old,  and  may  trust  no  longer  to  Biiboa  blade.  Sbe 
gave  me  a  packet — Mix  that,  said^he,  with  any  liquid,  and  thy  vengeance 
is  complete.' 

^  Villain !  and  you  mixed  it  with  the  food  of  this  imprisoned  lady,  to  the 
dishonour  of  thy  master's  house  ?' 

<  To  redeem  the  insulted  honour  of  my  master's  house,  i  mixed  the  con- 
tents of  the  packet  with  the  jar  of  succory- water ;  they  seldom  fail  to  drain 
it,  and  the  woman  loves  it  overall.' 

'  It  was  a  work  of  hell,'  said  the  Lady  Lochleven,  ^  both  the  asking  and 
the  granting. — Away,  wretched  man,  let  us  see  if  aid  be  yet  too  late  ?' 

*  They  will  not  admit  us,  madam,  save  we  enter  by  force — I  have  been 
twice  at  the  door,  but  can  obtain  no  entrance.' 

*  We  will  beat  it  level  with  the  ground,  if  needful — And,  hold — summoa 
Randal  hither  instantly.  Randal,  here  is  a  foul  and  evil  chance  befallen — 
send  off  a  boat  instantly  to  Kinross,  the  Chamberlain  Luke  Lundin  is  said 
to  have  skill— Fetch  off,  too,  that  foul  witch  Nicneven ;  she  shall  first  coun- 
teract her  own  spell,  and  then  be  burned  to  ashes  in  the  island  of  Saint  Serf. 
Away,  away — Tell  them  to  hoist  sail  and  ply  oar,  as  ever  they  would  have 
good  of  the  Douglas's  hand.' 

'  Mother  Nicneven  will  not  be  lightly  found  or  fetched  hither  on  these 
conditions,'  answered  Dryfesdale. 

<  Then  grant  her  full  assimince  of  safety — ^Look  to  it,  for  thine  own  life 
nuat  answer  for  this  lady's  recovery.' 

<  i  might  have  guessed  that,'  said  Dryfesdale,  sullenly;  '  but  it  is  my 
comfort  I  have  avenged  mine  own  cause,  as  well  as  yours.  She  hath  scoff- 
ed and  scripped  at  me,  and  encouraged  her  saucy  minion  of  a  page  to  ridi- 
cule my  stiff  gait  and  slow  speech.  I  felt  it  borne  in  upon  me  that  I  was  to 
be  avenged  on  them.' 

<  Go  to  the  western  turret,'  said  the  lady,  <  and  remain  there  in  ward  un- 
til we  see  how  this  gear  will  terminate.  1  know  thy  resolved  disposition — 
thou  wilt  not  attempt  escape.' 

*  Not  were  the  walls  of  the  turret  of  egg-shells,  and  the  lake  sheeted  with 
ice,'  said  Dryfesdale.  *  I  am  well  taught,  and  strong  in  belief  that  man  does 
nought  of  himself;  he  is  but  the  foam  on  the  billow,  which  ri$es,  bubbles, 
and  bursts,  not  by  its  own  effort,  but  by  the  mightier  impulse  of  fate,  which 
urges  him.  Yet,  lady,  if  I  may  advise,  amid  this  zeal  for  the  life  of  the 
Jezabel  of  Scotland,  forget  not  what  is  due  to  thine  own  honour,  and  keep 
the  matter  secret  as  you  may.' 

So  saying,  the  gloomy  fatalist  turned  from  her,  and  stalked  off  with  suDen 
composure  to  the  place  of  confinement  allotted  to  him. 

His  lady  caught  at  his  last  hint,  and  only  expressed,  her  fear  that  the  pri- 
soner had  partaken  of  some  tmwholesome  food,  and  was  dangerously  ill* 
The  castle  was  soon  alarmed  and  in  confusion.  Randal  was  dispatched  to  the 
shore  to  fetch  off  Lundin,  with  such  remedies  as  could  counteract  poison ; 
and  with  farther  instructions  to  bring  Mother  Nicneven,  if  she  could  be 
found,  with  full  power  to  pledge  the  Lady  of  Lochleven's  word  for  her 
safety. 
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]Vff  anwhile  the  Lskty  of  Lochleven  herself  held  parly  at  the  door  of  the 
Queen's  apartment,  and  in  vtih\  urged  the  page  to  undo  it. 

'  Foolish  boy !'  she  said,  *  thine  own  lite  and  thy  lady 'a  are  at  stakes- 
Open,  I  say,  or  we  will  cause  the  door  to  be  broken  down.' 

^  I  may  not  open  the  door  without  my  Royal  Mistress's  orders,'  answer- 
ed Roland ;  >  she  has  been  very  ill,  and  now  she  slumbers — if  you  wake 
faer  by  using  violence,  let  the  consequence  be  on  you  and  your  followers.' 

^  Was  Wer  woman  fii  a  strait  so  fearfuH*'  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven— 
'  At  least,  thou  rash  boy,  beware  that  no  one  tastes  the  food,  but  especially 
ihe  jar  of  succory-water.' 

She  then  hastened  to  the  turret,  where  Dryfesdale  had  composedly  re- 
•icnod  himself  to  imprisonment.  She  found  him  reading^  and  demanded 
yfhira,  '  Was  thy  fell  potion  of  speedy  operation.'^ 

'  Slow  i'  answered  the  steward.  '  The  hag  asked  me  which  I  chos&-« 
I  \M  her  f  loved  a  slow  an* I  sure  revenge.  Revenge,  said  I,  is  the  highest- 
ikvoured  draught  which  man  tastes  upon  earth,  and  he  should  sip  it  by  little 
ciid  little — not  drain  it  up  greedily  at  once.' 

'  Ag:ainst  whom,  unhappy  man^couldst  thou  nourish  so  fell  a  revenge?' 

'  I  had  many  objects,  but  the  chief  was  that  insolent  page.' 

<  The  boy  I — thou  inhuman  man,'  exclaimed  the  lady  3  'what  could  he 
•\(j  to  deserve  thy  malice  ?' 

^  lie  rose  in  your  lavour,  and  you  graced  him  with  your  commissions—* 
'  't  was  one  thing.  He  rose  in  that  of  George  Douglas's  also — ^that  was 
■ '^iitT.  He  was  the  favourite  of  the  Calvinistic  Henderson,  who  hated 
I  ••'  because  ray  spirit  disowns  a  separated  priesthood.  The  Moabitish 
^n(*eii  held  him  dear — winds  from  each  opposing  point  blew  in  his  favour 
—the  old  servitor  of  your  house  was  held  lightly  among  ye — above  all, 
bnnthe  first  time  1  saw  his  face,  I  longed  to  destroy  him.' 

'  What  fiend  have  I  nurtured  in  my  bouse  ?^  replied  the  lady.  '  May 
^ml  forgive  me  the  sin  of  having  given  thee  food  and  raiment !' 

•  Vou  might  not  chuse,  lady,'  answered  the  steward.  *  fcong  ere  this 
"  ^-tl»'  was  builded — aye,  long  ere  the  islet  which  sustains  it  reared  its  head 
)'»ve  the  blue  water,  I  was  destined  to  be  your  faithful  slave,  and  you  to 
>  iiiy  ungrateful  Mistress.  Remember  you  not  when  I  plunged  amid  the 
vicinrious  Frericli,  in  the  time  of  this  lady's  mother,  anArought  off  your 
-  '"i^iand,  when  those  who  bad  hung  at  the  same  breasts  with  him  dared  not 
"♦mpt  the  rescue  ? — ^Remember  how  I  plunged  into  the  lake  when  your 
^'iodson's  skifT  was  overtaken  by  the  tempest,  boarded,  and  steered  her 
'i'^-tothe  land.  Lady — the  servant  of  a  Scottish  Baron  is  he  who  regards 
(>«(  hi^  own  life,  or  that  of  any  other,  save  his  master.  And,  for  the  death 
I'  (he  woman,  T  had  tried  the  potion  on  her  sooner,  had  not  blaster  Qeorge 
'^'^n  her  taster.  Her  death-«-would  it  not  be  the  happiest  news  that  Scot- 
'-  ^id  ever  heard  ?  Is  she  not  of  the  blm>dy  Guisian  stock,  whose  sword  was 
'''Often  red  with  the  blood  of  God's  saints?  Is  she  not  the  daughter  of  the 
I'rHrhed  tyrant  James,  whom  Heaven  cast  down  from  his  kingdom,  and 
••'^  pride,  even  rts  the  king  of  Babylon  was  smitten  ?' 

'  ''^Wi  ▼Ulain  !'  said  the  lady — a  thousand  varied  recollections  throng* 
'^^  ^D  Vrmind  at  the  mention  of  her  royal  lover's  name;  '  Peace,  and  dia« 
[•^^  not  ihc  ashes  of  the  dead — of  the  royal,  of  the  unhappy  dead.  Read 
'''V  Bible ;  and  may  God  grant  thee  to  avail  thyself  better  of  its  contents 
'  n  thou  hast  yet  done.'  ^ie  departed  hastily,  and  as  she  reached  the 
' '  ^'  apartment,  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  so  hastily,  that  she  was  compel- 
'  J  to  stop  and  use  her  kerchief  to  dry  them.  *  I  expected  not  this,'  she 
^"^)  ^  no  more  than  to  have  drawn  water  from^the  dry  flint;  or  sap  from  a 
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withered  tree,  f  saw  with*a  dry  eye  the  apostsgr  and  sfaame  of  Geofge 
Douglas,  the  hope  of  my  son's  house — the  child  of  my  love ;  and  yet  I  now 
weep  for  him  who  has  so  long  lain  in  his  grave — for  him  to  whom  I  owe  it, 
that  his  daughter  can  make  a  scoffing  and  a  jest  of  my  name !  But  she  is 
his  daughter — ^my  heart,  hardened  against  her  for  so  many  caosesy  relents 
when  a  glance  of  her  eye  places  her  father  unexpectedly  hefone  me — and  as 
often  her  likeness  to  that  true  daughter  of  the  house  of  Gume^  her  detested 
mother,  has  again  confirmed  my  resolution.  But  Jfae  must  not— must  oot 
die  in  my  house,  and  by  so  foul  a  practice.  Thank  God,  the  operation  of 
the  potion  is  slow^  and  may  be  counteracted.  I  will  to  her  apartment  once 
more.  But  O !  that  hardened  villain,  whose  fidelity  we  held  in  such  tfs- 
teem,  and  had  such  hi^h  proof  of  I  What  miracle  can  unite  so  much  wick- 
ednesS;  and  so  much  truth,  in  one  bosom  J 

Tlie  Lady  of  Lochleven  was  not  aware  how  far  minds  of  a  certain  gloonj 
and  determined  cast  by  nature,  may  be  warped  by  a  keen  sense  of  petty  in* 
juries  and  insults,  combining  with  the  love  of  gain,  and  sense  of  self-inter- 
est, and  amalgamated  with  the  crude,  wild,  and  undigested  fanatical  opin- 
ions which  this  man  had  gathered  among  the  crazy  sectaries  of  Germany; 
or  how  far  the  doctrines  of  fatalism,  which  he  had  embraced  so  decidediyi 
sear  the  human  conscience,  by  representing  our  actions  as  the  result  of  in- 
evitable necessity. 

During  her  visit  to  the  prison,  Roland  had  communicated  to  Catherine 
the  tenor  of  the  conversation  he  had  had  with  her  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  quick  intelligence  of  that  lively  maiden  instantly  comprehendt  d 
the  outline  of  what  was  believed  to  have  happened,  but  her  prej^ces  huiri- 
ed  her  beyond  the  truth. 

*  They  meant  to  have  poisoned  us,'  she  exclaimed  in  horror,  *  and  there 
stands  the  fktal  liquor  nihich  should  have  done  the  deed ! — ay,  as  soon  as 
Douglas  ceased  to  be  our'  taster,  our  food  was  like  *o  be  fatally  seasoned. 
Thou,  Roland,  who  shouldst  have  made  the  essay,  wert  readily  doomed  to 
die  with  us.     O,  dearest  Lady  Fleming,  pardon,  pardon,  for  the  injuries  1 

:  said  to  you  in  my  anger — ^your  words  were  prompted  by  heaven  to  save  our 
lives,  and  especially  that  of  the  injured  Queen.  But  w^t  have  we  now  to 
do  ?  that  old  crocodile  of  the  lake  will  be  presently  back  to  shed  her  hypo- 
critical tears  ovii  our  dying  agonies.-i»Lady  Fleming,  what«haU  we  do  r' 
'  Our  Lady  help  us  in  our  need  !'  she  replied ; '  how  should  I  tell^ — unless 
we  were  to  make  our  plaint  to  the  Regent.' 

*  Make  our  plaint  to  the  devil,'  said  Catherine,  impatiently,  *  and  accuse 
his  dam  at  the  foot  of  his  burning  throne !— the  Queen  still  sleeps — we 
must  gain  time.  The  poisoning  hag  must  not  know  her  scheme  has  mis- 
carried ;  the  old  envenomed  spider  has  but  too  many  ways  of  mending  her 
broken  web. — The  jar  of  succory,  water,'  said  she — *  Roland  if  thou  be'st  a 
man,  help  me — empty  the  jar  on  the  chimney  or  from  the  window — make 
such  waste  among  the  viands  as  if  we  had  made  our  usual  meal,  and  leave 
the  fragments  on  cup  and  porringer,  but  taste  nothing  as  tliou  kivest  thy 
life.  I  will  sit  by  the  Queen,  and  tell  her  at  her  wakix^,  in  what  a  fearful 
pass  we  stand.  Her  sharp  wit  and  ready  spirit  will. teach  us  whau^  hest  to 
be  done;  Meanwhile,  till  farther  notice,  observe,  Roland,  that  4^^"^'^" 
is  in  a  state  of  torpor — ^that  Lady  Fleming  is  indisposed — ^that  cliaracitr 
^speaking  in  a  lower  tone)  will  suit  her  best,  and  save  her  wits  some  labour 
m  vain.     I  am  not  so  much  indisposed,  thou  understandest.' 

'  And  I  ?'  said  the  page 

*  You  ?'  replied  Catherine,  *  you  are  quite  well— who  thinks  it  vortb 
while  to  poison  pnppy-dogt  or  pages  ?' 
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'  Does  this  le^ty  become  the  time  ?'  said  the  page. 

*  It  does,  it  does/  answered  Catherine  Seyton ;  '  if  the  Queen  approve^, 
I  see  plainly  how  this  disconcerted  attempt  may  do  us  gootl  service.' 

She  went  to  work  while  she  spoke^  eagerly  assisted  by  Roland.  The 
break^t  table  soon  displayed  the  appearance  as  if  the  ladies  had  eaten  their 
ine»l  as  usual,  and  the  ladies  retired  as  softly  as  possible  into  the  Queen's 
sleeping  apartment. 

At  a  new  summons  of  the  Lady  Lochleven,  the  page  undid  the  door  and 
admitted  her  into  the  anti-room,  asking  her  pardon  for  having  withstood  her, 
alleging  in  excuse,  that  the  Queen  bad  fallen  into  a  heavy  slumber  since  she 
bad  broken  her  fast. 

*  She  has  eaten  and  drunken  then  ?'  said  the  Lady. of  Lochleven. 

*  Surely/  replied  the  page,  *  according  to  her  <jrace's  ordinary  custom, 
onless  upon  the  fasts  of  the  church*' 

'  The  jar/  she  said,  hastily  examining  it,  '  it  is  empty — drank  the  Lady 
Mary  the  whole  of  this  water  ?' 

<  A  large  part,  madam  ;  and  I  heard  the  Lady  Catherine  Seyton  jestingly 
opbraid  the  Lady  Mary  Fleming  with  having  taken  more  than  a  just  share 
of  what  remain^,  so  that  but  little  fell  to  her  own  lot.' 

<  And  are  they  well  in  health  ?'  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven. 

'  Lady  Fleming/  said  the  page,  <  complains  of  lethargy,  and  looks  duller 
than  usual ;  and  the  Lady  Catherine  of  Seyton  feels  her  head  somewhat 
more  giddy  than  is  her  wont.' 

He  rabed  his  voice  a  little  as  he  said  these  words,  to  apprize  the  ladies 
of  the  part  assigned  to  each  of  them,  and  not,  perhaps,  without  the  wish  of 
convejring  to  the  ears  of  Catherine  the  page-like  jest  which  larked  in  the 

allotment. 
«  I  will  enter  the  Queen's  chamber/  smd  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  <  my 

buuneas  is  express.' 

As  she  advanced  to  the  door,  the  voice  of  Catherine  Sejrton  was  heard 
from  within — *  No  one  can  enter  here — ^the  Queen  sleeps.' 

'  I  will  not  be  controlled,  young  lady/  replied  the  Lady  of  Lochleven ; 
'  there  is,  I  wot,  no  inner  bar,  and  I  will  enter  in  your  despite.' 

*  There  is,  indeed,  no  inner  bar/  answered  Cathetme  firmly,  *  but  there 
are  the  staples  where  that  bar  lAiould  be;  and  into  those  staples  have  I 
tfanuH  mine  arm,  like  an  ancestress  of  your  own,  when,  better  employed 
than  the  Douglasses  of  our  days,  she  thus  defended  the  bed-chamber  of  her 
sovereign  against  murderers.  Try  your  force,  then,  and  see  whether  a  Sey- 
ton cannot  rival  in  courage  a  maiden  of  the  house  of  Douglas.' 

*  I  date  not  attempt  the  pass  at  such  a  risk/  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven ; 
« strange  that  this  Princess,  with  all  that  justly  attaches  to  her  as  blameworthy, 
tbonld  preserve  such  an  empire  over  the  minds  of  her  attendants. — Damsel, 
1  give  thee  my  honour  that  Lcome  for  the  Queen's  safety  and  advantage. 
Awaken  her,  if  thou  lovell  her,  and  pray  her  leave  that  I  may  enter— I  will 
retire  llrom  the  door  the  whilst.' 

<  Thoo  wih  not  awaken  the  Queen  ?'  said  the  Lady  Fleming. 

'  Wliat  choice  have  we  ?'  said  the  ready-witted  maiden,  <  unless  you  deem 
it  better  to  wait  till  the  Lady  Lochleven  herself  plays  lady  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber.    Her  fit  of  patience  wUl  not  last  long,  and  the  Queen  must  be  prepared 

to  meet  her.'  ^ .     ,      • 

*  But  thou  wih  bring  back  her  Grace's  fit  by  thus  disturbmgher.' 

<  Heaven  forbid !'  replied  Catherine;  <  but  if  so,  it  must  pass  for  an  effect 
of  the  poison.  I  hope  better  things,  and  that  the  Queen  will  be  able  when 
she  wakes  to  form  her  own  judgoient  in  this  terrible  crisis.    Meanwhile,  dp 
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thou,  denr  LadyTlemingy  practise  to  look  dull  and  heavy  as  the  alertness 
of  thy  spirit  will  permit.' 

Catherine  kneeled  by  the  side  of  the  Queen's  bed,  and  kissing  her  hnMd 
repeatedly,  bucc(  ded  at  last  in  awakening  without  alarming  her.  >tic 
seemed  surprised  to  find  that  she  was  ready  dressed,  but  sate  up  in  her  ht^l, 
and  appeared  so  perfectly  composed,  that  Catherine  Seyton,  without  farther 
preamble,  judged  it  safe  to  inform  her  of  the  predicament  in  which  ilu y 
were  placed.  Mary  turned  pale,  and  crossed  hirself  again  and  airain, 
when  she  heard  the  Imminent  danger  in  which  she  had  stood.  But,  like  tiir 
Ulysses  of  Homer, 


•Hardly  wftkmg  yet, 


Sprung;  ia  her  mind  the  uoinentary  wit, 

and  she  at  once  understood  her  situSition,  with  the  dangers  and  advantages 
that  attended  it. 

*  We  cannot  do  better,'  she  said,  after  her  hasty  conference  wiih  Cathe- 
rine, pressing  her  at  the  same  time  to  her  bfwom,  and  kissing  her  forehead ; 
^  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  scheme  so  happily'<levised  by  tby 
quick  wit  and  bold  affection.  Undo  the  door  to  the  Lady  Loehleven — Siie 
shall  meet  her  match  in  art,  though  not  in  perfidy.  Fleming,  draw  rio<e 
the  curtain,  and  get  thee  behind  it — thou  art  a  better  tire-woman  than  an 
actress ;  but  do  but  breathe  heavily,  and,  if  thou  wilt,  groan  slightly,  aiiJ 
it  will  top  thy  part.  Hark  !  they  come.  Now,  Catherine  of  MedioL*, 
nj»y  thy  spirit  inspire  me,  for  a  cold  northern  brain  is  too  blunt  for  this 
scen^  " 

Ushered  by  Cathnrine  Seyton,  and  stepping  as  light  as  she  could,  the 
Lady  f  .orhieven  whs  ii$here<l  into  the  twilififht  apartment,  and  conducted  to 
the  side  of  the  couch y  where  ^lary,  pallid  and  exhausted  from  a  sleepiest 
ni^.'^-t.  ^nd  the  subsequent  a^iiation  of  the  morning,  lay  extended  so  listles.  I v 
as  iui^\\\  well  ronfiini  the  worst  Tears  of  her  hostess. 

^  Now,  inn\  forgive  us  our  sins  I'  said  the  Lady  Loehleven,  forgetting  lier 
pride,  and  throwini;  herself  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the  bed;  ^  it  is  too 
true— she  is  murdered.' 

^  Who  is  in  the  f 'hamber  ?^  said  Mary,  as  if  awaking  from  a  Keavy  sleep: 
*  Sevton,  Fleming,  where  arc  you  ?  1  heard  a  strange  voice.  Who  i*aits  ?— 
Call  Courselles." 

^  Alas !  her  memory  is  at  Holyrood,  though  her  body  is  at  Loehleven. — 
Forgive,  madam/  continued  the  lady,  '  if  I  call  your  attention  to  me — I  am 
Margaret  Frskine,  of  the  house  of  Mar^  by  marriage  Lady  Douglas  of  Loeh- 
leven.' 

^  U,  our  gentle  hostess,'  answered  the  Queen,  <  who  hath  such  care  of  our 
lodgings  and  of  our  diet — We  cumber  you  too  much,  and  too  long,  go*  d 
Lady  Loehleven;  but  we  now  trust  your  task  o^ hospitality  is  well  ni^b 
ended.' 

*  Her  words  go  like  a  knife  through  my  heart,'  said  the  Lady  of  Loth- 
leven — ^  With  a  breaking  heart  I  pray  your  Grace  to  tell  me  what  is  youx 
ailment,  that  aid  may  be  had  if  there  be  yet  time  ?' 

<  Nay,  my  ailment,'  replied  the  Queen,  *  is  nothing— ^nothing  worth  tell 
ling,  or  worth  a  leech's  notice — my  limbs  feel  heavy — my  heart  feels  cold— 
a  prisoner's  limbs  and  heait  are  rarely  otherwise — fresh  air,  methinks,  mi 
freedom,  would  soon  revive  me;  but|  as  the  Lstates  have  ordered  it^  dea!^ 
aluue  can  break  my  prison-doors.' 
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*Hle,  madam/  said  the  Lady^  ^  that  your  liberty  could  re- 

^  <;alth,  I  would  m^'self  encounter  the  resentment  of  the 

<^  Sir  William: — of  my  whole  friends,  rather  than  you 

-^  this  castle.' 

a^^      ^.  V  Lady  Fleming,  who  conceived  the  time  pro- 

^.       •  n  address  had  been  held  too  lightly  of ;  *  it  is 

'l^  '^  ^inay  work  upon  us ;  for  myself,  1  think  a 

/%/^€^  ^^^^  do  me  much  good  at  heart.'              ^ 

'^<  '  v^.  •  '-.om  the  bed-side,  and  darted  a  penetra- 

'/\.  %  ^.   *Are  you  so  evil  disposed,  Lady 

.  '^  'Vr-  ^  >|  the  court-dame,  <  and  more  e»» 

*    '^'^  'y  ^"^  ^^  Iweak  off  a  conversation 

Y--  ^>.  ^  1  say,  help!  the  Queen  is 

'•*  ^^^  n,  if  you  be  a  woman.' 

\^       '^  5  head,  who,  turning  her  eyes 

^  'v*-  exclaimed,  *  Thanks  ray  dearest 

^ome  passages  of  late,  I  have  never 
.icction  to  our  house.   It  was  proved,  as 

ang  from  the  floor  on  which  she  had  again 

a  the  apartment  in  great  disorder,  flung  open  the 

ar. 

^ady  forgive  me !'  said  Catherine  to  herself.     ^  How  deep 

.e  of  sarcidsm  be  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  us  women,  since 

^%  with^atl  her  sense,  will  nsk  ruin  rather  than  rein  in  her  wit.' 

«>De  then  adventured,  alooping  over  the  Queen's  person,  to  press  her 
aru)  with  her  hand,  saying  at  the  same  time,  ^  For  God's  sake,  madam,  re- 
suaiii  yourself.' 

*  Thou  art  too  forward,  maiden,'  said  the  Queen  ;  but  immediately  ad- 
<)^c>,  in  H  low  vhisper,  ^  Forgive  me,  Catherine  ;  but  when  1  felt  the  hag's 
oiuriherous  hands  busy  about  my  head  and  neck,  I  felt  such  disgust  and 
hatred,  that  l  must  have  said  something,  or  died.  But  I  will  be  schooled 
to  better  b»viour**4>nly  see  that. thou  let  her  not  touch  me.' 

'  Now,  God  be  praised  i'  said  the  Lady  Lochleven,  withdrawing  her 
^^"^  from  the  window,  ^  that  boat  comes  as  fast  as.sail  and  oar  can  send 
«ood  through  water — U  brings  the  leech  and  a  female — certainly,  from  the 
appearance,  the  very  person  I  was  in  quest  of.  Were  she  but  well  out  of 
ihh  castle,  with  our  honour  safe,  1  would  that  she  were  on  the  top  of  the 
wildest  mountain  in  Norway,  or  1  would  i  had  been  there  myself,  ere  I  had 
Uflderteken  this  trust/ 

While  she  thus  expressed  herself,  standing  apart  at  one  window,  Roland 
Cr^me,  fiom  the  other,  watched  the  boat  bursting  through  the  waters  of 
^^e  lake,  which  glided  from  its  side  in  ripple  and  in  foam.  He,  too,  became 
sensible,  that  at  the  stern  was  seated  the  medical  Chamberlain,  clad  in  his 
black  velvet  cloak  \  and  that  his  own  relative,  Magdalen  Graeme,  in  her 
assumed  character  of  Mother  Nicneven,  stood  in  the  bow,  her  bands  clasp- 
^<i  together,  and  pointed  towards  the  castle,  and  her  attitude,  even  at  that 
distance,  expressing  enthusiastic  eagerness  to  arrive  at  the  landing  place. 
1  hey  arrived  there  accordingly  ;  and  while  the  supposed  witch  was  detain- 
^(1  a  in  room  beneath,  the  physician  was  ushered  tu  the  Queen's  apartment, 
^Hkh  he  entered  with  all  du*»  professional  solemnity,  Catherine  had,  in 
th«  meauwhile,  fallen  back  from  the  Queen's  bed,  and  taken  an  opportunity 
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to  whi^wr  to  Roland,  <  Mefhinks  firom  tbe  information  of  the  thread4iare 
velvet  cloak  and  the  solemn  beard,  there  would  be  but  Ihtle  trouble  in  hal* 
tering  yonder  ass.  But  thy  grandmother,  Roland— thy  grandmother's  seal 
will  ruin  us,  if  she  get  not  a  hint  to  dissemble.' 

Roland,  without  reply,  glided  toward  the  door  of  the  apartment,  crossed 
the  parlour,,  and  safely  entered  the  anti*chamber ;  but  when  he  attempted 
to  pass  farther,  the  word  ^  Back  !  Back  !'  echoed  from  one  to  the  other,  by 
two  men  armed  with  carabines,  convinced  him  that  the  Lady  of  Lochlev- 
en's  suspicions  had  not,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  alarms,  been  so  far  lolled 
to.sleep  as  to  omit  the  precaution  of  stationing  centinels  on  her  prisoners. 
He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  return  to  the  parlour,  or  audience  chamber, 
in  which  he  found  the  Lady  of  the  Castle  in  conference  with  her  learned 
leech. 

^  A  truce  with  yoiir  oant  phrase  and  your  solemn  foppery,  Lnndin,'  in 
such  terms  she  accosted  the  man  of  art,  ^  and  let  me  know  instantly,  if 
thou  canst  tell  whether  this  Lady  hath  swallowed  aught  that  is  less  than 
wholesome.' 

*  Nay,  but,  good  lady — honoured  patroness — ^to  whom  I  am  alike  bonds- 
man in  my  medical  and  official  capacity,  deal  reasonably  with  me.  If  this 
mine  illustrious  patient,  will  not  answer  a  question,  saving  with  signs  and 
moans — if  that  honourable  lady  will  do  naught  but  yawn  in  my  face  when 
1  enquire  after  the  diagnostics — and  if  that  other  yeung  damsel,  who  I  pro- 
fess is  a  comely  maiden' 

'  Talk  not  to  me  of  comeliness  or  of  damsels,'  said  the  Lady  of  Locb- 
leven,  <  I  say,  are  they  evil  disposed  ? — In  one  word^  man,  have*  they  taken 
poison^  ay  or  no  ?' 

^  Poisons,  madam,'  said  tbe  learned  leech,  <  are  of  various  sorts.  There 
is  your  ^imal  poison,  as  the  lepus  marinuSf  as  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
.  and  Galen — there  are  mineral  and  semi-mineral  poisons,  as  those  com- 
pounded of  sublimate  reglus  of  antimony,  vitriol,  and  the  arsenical  salts — 
there  are  your  poisons  from  herbs  and  vegetables,  as  the  aqua  cymbalaria?, 
opium,  aconitum,  cantharides,  and  the  like — ^there  are  also'- 

*  Now,  out  upon  thee  for  a  learned  fool !  and  I  myself  am  no  better  for 
expecting  an  oracle  from  such  a  log,'  said  the  lady. 

*  Nay,  but  if  your  ladyship  will  have  patience — if  I  knew  wh^  food  they 
have  partaken  of^  or  could  see  but  the  remnants  of  what  they  have  last  eat- 
en— for  as  to  the  external  and  internal  symptoms,  I  can  discover  nought 
like ;  for,  as  Galen  saith  in  his  second  book  de  Antidotes* 

<  Away,  fool  I'  said  the  lady ;  « send  me  that  hag  hither ;  she  shall 
avouch  what  it  was  that  she  hath  given  to  the  wretch  Dryfesdale,or  thepil- 
niewinks  and  thumbikins  shall  wrench  it  out  of  her  finger-joints.' 

'Art  hath  no  enemy  unless  the  ignorant,'  said  the  mortified  Doctor; 
veiling,  however,  his  remark  under  the  Latin  version,  and  stepping  apart 
into  a  corner  to  watch  the  result. 

In  a  minute  or  two,  Magdalen  Graeme  entered  the  apartment,  dressed  as 
Wc  have  described  her  at  the  revel,  but  with  her  muffler  thrown  back,  and 
idl  afiectation  of  disguise.  She  was  attended  by  two'guards,  of  whose  pre- 
sence she  did  not  seem  even  to  be  conscious,  and  who  followed  her  with  an 
ur  of  embarrassment  and  timidity  which  was  probably  owing  to  their  belief 
in  her  supernatural  power,  coupled  with  the  efieet  product  by  her  bold 
and  undaunted  demeanour.  She  confronted  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  who 
seemed  to  endure  with  high  disdain  the  confidence  of  her  look  and  manner. 

*  Wretched  womiin  !'  said  the  Jady,  after  essaying  for  a  moment  to  bear 
^  her  down,  before  she  addressed  her,  by  the  stately  severity  of  her  iookr 
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*  what  waff  that  powder  which  thoo  didst  give  to  a  servant  of  this  house,  by 
name  Robert  Dryfe&dale,  that  he  might  work  out  with  it  some  slow  and  se- 
cret vengeance? — Confess  its  nature  and  properties,  or,  by  the  honour  of 
Douglas,  I  give  thee  to  fire  and  stake  before  the  sun  is  lower !' 

'  AlasP  said  Magdalen  Graeme  in  reply,  ^  and  when  became  a  Douglas 
or  a  Douglas's  man  so  unfurnished  of  his  means  of  revenge,  that  he  should 
seek  them  at  the  hands  of  a  poor  and  solitary  woman  ?  The  towers  in 
which  your  captives  pine  away  into  unpitied  graves,  yet  stand  fast  on  the 
foundation — ^the  crimes  vi  rought  in  them  have  not  yet  burst  their  vaults 
asunder — ^your  men  have  still  their  cross-bows,  pistolets,  and  daggers — why 
need  you  seek  to  herbs  or  charms  for  the  execution  of  your  revenges  ?' 

^  Hear  me,  foul  hag,'  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven, — ^  but  what  avails 
speaking  to  thee  ?  Bring  Dryfesdale  hither,  and  let  Ihem  be  confronted 
together.' 

<  You  may  spare  your  retainers  the  labour,'  replied  Magdalen  Grsroe. 
'  I  came  not  here  to  be  confronted  with  a  base  groom,  nor  to  answer  the  in- 
terrogatories of  James's  heretical  leman — I  came  to  speak  with  the  Queen 
of  Scotland — Give  place  there  I' 

And  while  the  Lady  of  Locbleven  stood  confounded  at  her  boldness,  and 
at  the  reproach  she  had  cast  upon  her,  Magdalen  Graeme  strode  past  her  in- 
to the  bed-chamber  of  the  Queen,  and  kneeling  on  the  floor,  made  a  saluta- 
tion as  if,  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  she  meant  to  touch  the  earth  with  her 
forehead. 

<  Hail,  Princess  !'  said  she,  <  hail  danghter  of  many  a  king,  but  graced 
above  them  all,  in  that  thou  art  called  to  suffer  for  the  true  faith ! — hail  to 
thee,  the  pure  gold  of  whose  crown  has  been  tried  in  the  seven-times  heated 
fiaroace  of  affliction — ^hear  the  comfort  which  God  and  Our  Lady  send  thee 
by  the  mouth  of  thy  unworthy  servant.  But  first,'  and  stooping  her  head, 
she  crossed  herself  repeatedly,  and,  still  upon  her  knees,  appeared  to  be  ra- 
pidly reciting  some  formula  of  devotion. 

'  Seise  her  and  drag  her  to  the  Massymore !  To  the  deepest  dungeon 
with  the  sorceress,  whose  master,  the  devil,  could  alone  have  inspired  her 
with  boldness  enough  to  insult  the  mother  of  Douglas  in  his  own  castle.' 

Thus  spoke  the  incensed  Lady  of  Lochleven,  buttht  physician  presum- 
ed to  interpose. 
'  1  pray  of  you,  honoured  madam,  she  be  permitted  to  take  her  course 
I       without  iDterruption.     Peradventure,  we  shall  learn  something  concerning  / 

I       the  nostrum  she  hath  ventured,  contrary  to  law  and  the  rules  of  art,  to  ac^  f 

hibit  to  these  ladies,  through  the  medium  of  the  steward  Dryfesdale.' 
'  For  a  fool,'  replied  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  ^  thou  hast  counselled  wise- 
I      Ij — ^I  will  bridle  my  resentment  till  their  conference  be  over.' 
I         '  God  forbid,  honoured  lady,'  said  Doctor  Lundin,  <  that  you  should  sup> 
'.      press  it  longer — nothing  may  more  endanger  the  frame  of  your  honoured 
body;  and  truly,  if  there  be  witchcraft  in  this  matter,  it  b  held  by  the  vulgar,* 
and  even  by  solid  authors  on  Dcemonology,  that  three  scruples  of  the  ashes 
of  die  witch,  when  she  hath  been  well  and  carefully  burned  at  a  stake,  is  a 
gnud  Catholicon  in  such  matter,  even  as  dhey  prescribe  crtm's  cants  rabi* 
dl,  a  hair  of  a  dog  that  bit  the  patient,  in  cases  of  hydrophobia.     I  warrant 
nether  treatment,  being  out  of  the  regular  practice  of  the  schools ;  but  in        * 
the  present  case,  there  can  be  little  harm  in  trying  the  conclusion  upon  this 
old  necromancer  and  quack-salver— ^fitf  experimentum  (as  we  say)  in  cor^ 
jore  viliJ 
^  i^eace,  fool !'  said  the  lady,  ^  she  is  about  to  speak.' 
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At  this  raoment  Magdalen  Grseme  arose  from  her  fcnees^  and  tamed  her 
countenance  on  the  Queen,  at  the  same  time  advancing  her  foot,  eztendtng 
her  arm,  and  assuming  the  mien  and  attitude  of  a  Sybil  in  fremsy..  As  hrr 
giey  hair  floated  back  from  under  her  coif,  and  her  eye  gleamed  fire  from 
under  its  shaggy  eye-brow,  the  effect  of  her  expressive,  though  emaciated 
features,  was  heightened  by  an  enthusiasm  approaching  to  insanity,  and  her 
.  appearance  struck  with  awe  all  who  were  present.  Her  eyes  for  a  tiinc 
glanced  wildly  around,  as  if  seeking  for  something  to  aid  her  in  collecting  her 
powers  of  expression,  and  her  lips  had  a  nervous  and  quivering  motion,  as 
those  of  one  who  would  fain  speak,  yet  rejects  as  inadequate  the  wor(l» 
which  present  themselves.  Mary  herself  caught  the  infection,  a»  if  by  « 
sort  of  magnetic  influence,  and  raising  herself  frpm  her  bed,  without  being 
able  to  witlidraw  her  eyes  from  those  of  Magdalen,  waited  as  if  for  the 
oracle  of  a  Pythoness.  She  waited  not  long ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  enthu- 
siast collected  herself,  than  her  gaze  became  intenst4y  steady,  her  features 
'  assumed  a  determined  energy,  and  no  sooner  did  she  begin  to  speak,  than  the 

^  words  flowed  from  her  with  a  profuse  fluency,  which  might  have  passed 

for  inspiration,  and  which,  perhaps,  she  herself  mistook  for  aiich. 
*  ^  Arise,'  she  said.  Queen  of  France  and  of  l^ngland  I    Arise,  lioness  of 

«  Scotland,  and  be  not  dismayed,  though  the  nets  of  the  hnnters  have  encircled 

y  thee  !     Stoop  n  )t  to  feign  with  the  false  ones,  whom  thou  shah  soon  m^et 

in  the  field.  The  issue  of  battle  is  with  the  God  o(  armies,  but  by  battle 
thy  cause  shall  be  tried.  Lay  aside,  then,  the  arts  of  lower  mortab,  and 
assume  those  which  become  a  Queen  !  True  defender  of  the  only  true  faith, 
the  armoury  of  heaven  is  open  to  thee !  Faithful  daughter  of  the  Church, 
*  take  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  to  bind  and  to  Ittose  !  — Royal  Princess  of  the 
land,  take  the  sword  a(  St.  Paul,  to  smite  and  to  shear  I  There  is  darkness 
in  thy  destiny ; — but  not  in  these  towers,  not  undvr  the/ule  of  their  haughty 
mistress,  shall  that  destiny  be  closed — In  other  lands  the  Hooeas  tnay 
crouch  to  the  power  of  the  tigers,  but  not  in  lier  own— 4iot  in  Scotland  shnll 
the  Queen  of  Scotland  long  remain  captive — nor  is  the  fate  of  the  To\al 
Stuart  in-the  hands  of  the  traitor  Douglas.  Let  the  Lady  of  Lochleven 
double  her  bolts  and  deepen  her  dungeons,  they  shall  not  retain  thee — eacfi 
element  shall  give  thee  its  assistance  ere  thou  shalt  continue  captive — the 
land  shall  lend  its  earthquakes,  the  water  its  waves,  the  air  its  tempests,  tiie 
fire  its  devouring  flames,  to  desokte  this  house,  rather  than  it  shall  continue 
V  the  place  of  thy  captivity .-^Hear  this  and  tremble,  all  ye  who  flght  against 

^  the  light,  for  she  says  it,  to  whom  it  hath  been  assured  !' 

She  was  silent,  and  the  astonished  physician  said,  ^  If  there' was  ever  an 
Energumene^  or  possessed  Demoniac,  in  our  days,  there  is  a  devil  speaking 
with  that  woman's  tongne.' 

*  Practice,'  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  recovering  her  surprise ;  '  here 
is  all  practise  and  imposture — To  the  dungeon  with  her  !' 

^  Lady  of  Lochleven,'  said  Mary,  arising  from  her  bed,  and  coming  for- 
ward with  her  wonted  dignity,  <  ere  you  make  arrest  on  any  o^e  in  our  pre- 
sence, hear  me  but  one  word.  I  havetlone  you  some  wrong — I  believed 
you  privy  to  the  murderous  purpose  of  your  vassal,  and  I  deceived  vou  in 
auflering  you  to  believe  it  had  taken  eflect.  I  did  you  wrong,  Lad\  oi 
Lochleven,  for  I  perceive  your  purpose  to  aid  me  was  sincere.  We  tast- 
ed not  of  the  liquid,  nor  are  we  now  siofe,  save  that  we  languish  for  our 
freedom.' 

<It  is  avowed  like  Mary  of  Scotland,'  said  Magdalen  Graeme;  'and 
know,  besides,  that  had  the  Queen  drained  the  draught  to  the  dregs,  it  WH^ 
harmless  as  the  water  from  a  sainted  spring.    Trow  ye,  proud  woman/  sh^ 
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added,  adcfressin^  herself  to  the  Lady  of  LocWeven,  *  th«t  T — T — would 

b^vp  been  the  wretch  to  put  poison  in  the  hands  of  a  servant  or  vassal  of 

the  House  of  Lochleven,  k  no  win?  whom  that  house  contained  ?  as  soon 

would  I  have  furnished  dni^  to  slay  my  own  daughter.' 
<  Am  I  thus  bearded  in  mine  own  castle,'  said  the  lady  ;  ^  to  the  duns'eon 

with  her  !--^he  shall  abye  what  is  due  to  the  vender  of  poisons  and  practi- 

s^'r  of  witchcrafts.' 
'  Yet  hear  me  for  an  instant,  Lady  of  Lochleven,'  said  Mary ;  <  and  do 

you,'  to  Magdalen,  '  be  silent  at  my  command. — Your  steward,  lady,  has 
by  confession  attempted  my  life,  and  those  of  my  household,  and  this  wo- 
man hath  done  her  best  to  save  them,  by  furnishing  him  with  what  wad 
harmless^  in  place  of  the  fatal  drugs  which  he  expected.  Methinks  I  pnv* 
pi>se  to  you  but  a  fair  exchange,  when  I  say  I  forgive  your  vassal  with  all 
my  heart,  and  leave  vengeance  to  God,  and  to  his  conscience,  so  that  you 
also  forgive  the  boldness  of  this  woman  in  your  presence  ;  for  we  trust  yoa 
r)o  not  hold  it  as  a  crime,  that  she  substituted  an  innocent  beverage  for  the 
mortal  poison  which  was  to  have  drenched  our  cup.' 

'  Heaven  t'orefend,  madam,'  said  the  lady,  *  that  I  should  account  that  a 
crime  which  saved  the  House  of  Douglas  from  a  foul  breach  of  honour  and 
hospitality  !  We  have  written  to  our  son  touching  our  vassal's  delict,  and 
he  must  abide  his  doom,  which  will  most  likely  be  death.  Touching  this 
Woman,  her  trade  is  damnable  by  Scripture,  and  is  mortally  punished  by 
tlie  wise  laws  of  our  ancestrv — she  also  must  abide  her  doom.' 

'  And  have  1  then,'  said  the  Queen,  *  n»  claim  on  the  House  of  Lochle* 
v^n  for  the  wrong  I  have  so  nearly  suffered  within  their  walls  ?  I  ask  but 
Lii  requital,  the  life  of  a  frail  and  aged  woman,  whose  brain,  as  yourself  may 
j  t  dee,  seems  somewhat  affected  by  years  and  suffering.' 

^  If  the  Lady  Mary,'  replied  the  inflexible  Lady  of  Lochleven,  <  hath 
beco  menaced  with  wr«ng  in  the  House  of  Douglas,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
some  compensation^  that  her  complots  have  cost  that  house  the  exile  of  a 
^aludble  son.' 

'  Plead  DO  more  for  me,  my  gracious  Sovereign,'  said  M agdaleD  Graeme, 
'  nor  abase  yourself  to  ask  so  much  as  a  grey  hair  of  my  head  at  her 
l^ands.  I  knew  the  risk  at  which  I  served  my  Church  and  my 'Queen,  and 
was  ever  prompt  to  pay  ray  poor  life  as  the  ransom.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
li'mk,  that  in  slaying  me,  or  in  restraining  my  freedom,  or  even  in  injuring 
that  siiigle  grey  hair,  the  bouse,  whose  honour  she  boasts  so  highly,  wiU 
riave  fiUed  up  the  measure  of  their  shame,  by  the  breach  of  their  solemn 
wrmen  assurance  of  safety.'— And  taking  from  her  bosom  a  paper,  she 
handed  it  to  the  Queen. 

'It  is  a  solemn  assurance  of  safety  in  life  and  limb,'  said  Queen  Maty, 
'  «'itb  space  to  come  and  to  go,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Chamber^ 
'on  of  Kinross,  granted  to  Magdalea  Graeme,  commonly  called  Mother 
^icneven,  in  consideration  of  her  consenting  to  put  herself,  for  the  space 
'  (  twenty 'foor  hours,  if  required,  within  the  iron-gate  of  the  Castle  of 
Lochleven-' 

'  Knave  I'  said  the  Lady,  turning  to  th^  Chamberlain,  <  how  dared  yoa 
rmnt  her  such  protection  r 

*•  it  was  by  your  ladyship's  orders,  transmitted  by  Randal,  as  he  can  bear 
witness,'  rallied  Doctor  Londin ;  '  nay,  I  am  only  like  the  pharmacopolistj 
-^  'io  compounds  the  drugs  after  the  order  of  the  mediciner.' 

'  1  remember — I  remember,'  answered  the  lady  \  <  but  I  meant  the  as-  • 
iraiice  0(ply  to  be  used  in  caae,  by  residing  in  another  jurisdiction^ ahe 
'  ild  not  have  been  apprehended  under  our  warrant*' 

3J 
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<  Nevertheless,'  said  the  Queeo,  <  the  Lady  ef  LocMeven  if  bmiiid  by 
the  action  of  her  deputy  in  granting  the  assurance.' 

<  Madam/  replied  the  kdy,  <  the  House  of.  Douglas  have  aaver  broken 
their  safe  conduct  and  never  will  do— too  deeply  did  they  suier  by  such  a 
breach  of  trust,  exercised  on  themselves  when  your  Grace's  ancestor,  the 
second  James,  in  defiance  of  the  right  of  hospitality,  and  of  his  own  writ- 
ten assurance  of  safety,  poniarded  the  brave  Earl  of  Douglas  with  his 
own  hand,  and  within  two  yards  of  the  social  board,  at  which  he  had  just 
before  sat  the  King  of  Scodand's  honoured  guest.' 

*  Methinks,'  said  the  Queen,  carelessly, '  in  consideration  of  so  very  re* 
cent  and  enormous  a  tragedy,  which  1  think  only  chanced  some  slx^score 
years  agone,  the  Douglasses  should  have  shown  themselves  less  tenaciuus 
of  the  company  of  tlieir  sovereigns,  than  you,  Lady  of  Lochlevea^  seem 
to  be  of  mine.' 

^  Let  Randal,'  said  the  lady, '  take  the  hag  back  to  Kinross,  and  set  at 
full  liberty,  discharging  her  from  our  bounds  in  ftuure,  on  peril  of  her  bead. 
— And  let  your  wisdom,'  to  the  Chamberlain,  ^  keep  lier  ccmipany.  Aud 
lear  not  for  your  character^^though  I  send  you  in  such  company ;.  (ot^  grant- 
ing her  to  be  a  witch,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  faggots  tai>um  you  for  a 
wizard.' 

The  crest  fallen  Chamberlain  was  preparing  to  depart ;  but  Magdalen 
Graeme,  collecting  herself,  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  Queen  interposed, 
saying,  <  Good  mother,  we  heartily  thank  you  for  your  unfeigned  seal  to- 
wards our  person,  and  pray  you,  as  our  liege-woman,  that  you  abstain 
irom  whatever  may  lead  you  into  personal  danger;  and,  further,  it  is  oar 
will  that  you  depart  without  a  word  of  further  parley  with  any  one  in  this 
castle.  For  thy  present  guerdon,  take  thia  small  reliquary — it  was  given 
to  us  by  our  uncle  the  Cardinal,  and  hath  had  the  benediction  of  the  Hoi/ 
Father  himself— and  now  depart  in  peace  and  in  silence* — ^For  yoi^  learo- 
cd  sir,'  contmued  the  Queen,  advancing  to  the  Doctor,  who  made  bis  reV' 
erence  in  a  manner  doubly  embarrassed  by  the  awe  of  the  Queeii's  pres- 
ence, which  made  him  fear  to  do  too  little,  and  by  the  apprehension  of  his 
lady's  displeasure,  in  case  he  should  chance  to  do  too  much  ;  ^  for  yoa, 
learned  sir,  iis  it  was  not  your  faolt,  though  surely  our  own  good  fortuncy 
that  we  did  not  need  your  skill  at  this  time,  it  would  not  become  us,  howw 
evei  circumstanced,  to  sufier  pur  leech  to  leave  us  without  her  guerdon  s* 
we  can  offer.' 

With  these  words,  and  with  a  grace  which  never  forsook  her,  though  iit 
die  present  case,  there  might  lurk  under  it  a  little  gentle  ridicule,  she  of 
fered  a  small  embroidered  purse  to  the  Chamberlain,  who,  with  extendi 
band  and  arched  back,  his  learned  face  stooping  until  a  physiognomist  mii:i) 
have  practised  the  metoscopical  science  upon  it,  as  seen  iiom  behind  be 
twixt  his  gambadoes,  was  about  to  accept  of  the  professional  recompcnce, 
ofiered  by  so  fair  as  well  as  illustrious  an  hand«  But  the  lady  interposeJj 
and,  regarding  the  Chamberlain,  said  aloud,  '  No  servant  of  our  bou^i^ 
without  Instantly  relinquishing  that  character,  and  incurring  withal  oir 
highest  displeasure,  shall  darie  receive  any  gratuity  at  the  hand  of  tii< 
Lady  Mary.' 

&dly  and  slowly  the  chamberlain  raised  his  depressed  stature  into  t 
perpendicular  attitude,  and  left  the  apartment  dejectedly,  followed  by  >i''^ 
dalen  6r«eme,  after,  with  mute  but  expressive  gesture,  she  had  kissed  ih 
reliquary  with  which  the  Queen  had  presented  her,  and  raising  her  clasfn 
hands  and  uplifted  eyes  towards  Heaven,  had  seenied  to  entreat  a  benedi 
tion  upon  the  royal  dame.    As  she  ieit  the  castle  and  went  towards  t 
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^uar  wh^re  the  boat  lay,  Roland  Ghraeme,  anxiotittocommunifate  withber 
if  possible^  threw  himself  in  her  way,  and  might  have  succeeded  in  eit* 
changing  a  few  words  with  her,  as  she  was  guarded  only  by  the  dejected 
chamberlain  and  his  halberdiers ;  but  she  seemed  to  have  taken,  in  its  most 
strict  and  literal  acceptation,  the  command  to  be  silent,  which  she  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Queen,  for,  to  the  repeated  signs  of  her  grandson,  she  only 
replied  by  laying  her  finger  on  her  lip.  Dr.  Lundin  was  not  so  reserved. 
Regret  for  the  lumdsome  gratuity,  and  forthecompulsory  task  of  self-denial 
imposed  on  him,  had  grieved  the  spirit  of  that  worthy  officer  and  learned 
medictner-— ^  Even  thus,  my  friend,'  said  he,  squeezing  the  page's  hand  as 
he  bade  him  faretirel]^  ^  is  merit  rewarded.  I  came  to  cure  this  imbappy 
lady— -and  1  profess  she  well  deserves  the  trouble,  for  say  what  they  will 
of  her,  she  hath  a  most  winning  manner,  a  sweet  voice,  a  gracious  smile, 
and  a  most  majestic  wave  of  her  hand.  If  she  was  not  poisoned,  say,  my 
dear  Master  Roland,  was  that  fault  of  mine,  1  being  ready  to  cure  her  if  she 
bad  ?— -and  now  I  am  denied  the  permission  to  accept  my  well-earned  hon* 
oranum—>0  Galen !  O  Hippocrates !  is  the  graduate's  cap  and  the  doctor's 
scarlet  brought  to  this  pass  J  Fruatra  faHganm^remediia  agrosJ 

He  wiped  his  eyes,  stepped  on  the  gmiwale,  and  the  boat  pushed  off  (ram 
the  shore,  and  went  merrily  across  the  lake,  which  was  dimpled  by  thesuin- 
ner  wind. 


CHAPTER  XXXra. 

Death  distant  ?-^No,  alat,  he*s  ever  with  as. 
And  stiakeS  the  dart  at  ot  in  aU  our  actings  : 
He  lurks  within  our  cup,  while  we  Vein  health  ; 
bits  by  our  siek-bed,  mocks  our  medicines  ; 
We  cannot  walk,  or  sit,  or  ride,  or  travel, 
But  Death  is  by  to  seise  oi  when  be  lists. 

tHX  SFAVISB  VATtfXE. 

From  the  agitating  scene  in  the  Queen's  presence-chamber,  the  Lady  of 
Lochleven  retreated  to  her  own  apartment,  and  ordered  the  steward  to  be 
called  befc»re  her. 

<  Have  they  not  disarmed  thee,  Dryfesdale  ?'  she  said^  on  seeing  hioi  tiw 
ter,  accoutred,  as  usual,  with  sword  and  dagger. 

*  No !'  replied  the  old  man ;  *  how  should  they  P^Your  ladyship,  when 
ynu  commanded  me  to  ward,  said  nought  of  laying  down  my  arms  ;  and,  I 
think,  none  of  your  menials,  Without  your  order,  or  your  son's,  dare  ap- 
pruscb  Jasper  Dryfesdale  for  such  a  purpose.  Shall  I  now  give  up  my 
■sword  to  you  ? — it  is  worth  little  now,  for  it  has  fought  for  yoor  house  till  h 
is  worn  down  to  cold  iron,  like  the  pantler's  old  chipping-knife.' 

'  You  have  attempted  a  deadly  crime — poison  under  trust.' 

'  Under  trust ! — hem. — 1  know  not  what  your  ladyship  thinks  of  it,  btit 
the  world  without  thinks  the  trust  was  given  you  even  for  that  very  end ; 
and  you  would  have  been  well  off  had  it  been  so  ended,  as  I  proposed,  and 
yon  nehber  the  worse  nor  the  wiser.' 

'  Wretch  !'  exclaimed  the  lady,  *  and  fool  as  villain,  who  could  not  even 
execute  the  crime  he  hail  planned  i' 
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<  I  bMI  as  fair  for  it  as  man  could/  feplied  DryfetdiOe ;  <I  wenttoawi^i 
ihan — a  witch  and  a  papist — If  I  found  net  poison,  it  was  became  it  was  i 
oilierwise  predestined.  I  tried  faff  for  It ;  but  the  half-done  job  may  be  ' 
clouted,  if  you  will.' 

<  Villain  !  I  am  even  now  about  to  send  off  an  express  messenger  to  m> 
son,  to  take  order  how  thou  shouldst  be  disposed  of.  Prepare  thyself  for 
death,  if  thou  canst.' 

*  He  that  looks  on  death,  hidy,'  answered  I>ryfesdale,  « as  that  which  he 
snay  not  shun,  and  which  has  its  own  fixed  and  certain  hour,  is  ever  prepar- 
ed for  it.  He  that  is  hanged  in  May  will  eat  no  flaunes  in  Midsummer— so 
there  is  the  moan  made  for  the  old  serving-man.  But  whom,  pray  I,  send 
yoo  on  so  fair  an  errand  ?' 

<  There  will  be  no  lack  of  messengers,'  answered  his  mistress. 

<  By  my  hand,  but  there  will,'  replied  the  old  man ;  ^  your  castle  is  bat 
poorly  manned,  considering  the  watches  that  you  must  keep,  having  this 
eliarge — ^There  is  the  warder,  and  two  others,  whom  yoo  discarded  for 
tampering  with  Master  George ;  then  for  the  warder's  tower,  thebaillie,  the 
donjon — five  men  mount  «ech  guard,  and  the  rest  must  deep  M  tke  most 
part  in  their  clothes.  To  send  away  another  man  were  to  harass  the  cen- 
tinels  to  death — ^undirifty  misuse  for  a  household.  To  take  in  new  aohiiers 
were  dangerous,  the  charge  requiring  tried  men.  I  see  but  one  thing  for  it« 
I  will  do  your  errand  to  Sir  William  Douglas  myself.' 

<  That  were  indeed  a  resource  !•— And  on  what  day  within  twenty  years 
would  it  be  done  ?'  said  the  Lady. 

*  Even  with  the  speed  of  man  and  horse,'  said  Dryfesdale;  <  for  though 
I  care  not  much  about  the  latter  days  of  an  old  serving-maa\i  life,  yet  I 
would  like  to  know  as  soon  as  may  be  whether  my  neck  is  mine  own  or 
the  hangman's.' 

^  Holdest  thou  thine  dun  life  so  lightly  ?'  said  the  Lady. 

*  Llse  I  had  recked  more  of  that  of  others,'  said  the  predestinarian^— 
'  What  is  death  } — it  is  but  ceasing  to  live-^And  what  is  living  ?— -a  weary 
return  of  ligtrt  and  darkness,  sleeping  and  waking,  heme  hungered  and  eat* 
ii^.  Yourdead  man  needs  neither cundle  nor  cann,  neither  fire  nor  feather* 
bed  ;  and  the  joiner's  chest  serves  him  fer-an  eternal  friese-jerkin.' 

*  Wretched  man  I  believest  thou  not  that  after  the  deaA  comes  the  judg- 
ment?' 

^  Lady,'  answered  Dryfesdate,  <  as  my  mistress,  I  may  not  dispnte  your 
words ;  fa«it,  as  spiritually  speaking,  you  are  still  but  a  burner  of  bricks  in 
Egypt,  ignorant  of  the  freedom  of  the  saints ;  for,  as  was  well  shewn  to  me 
by  that  gifted  man,  Nicolaus  Schcefferbach,  who  was  martyred  by  die  bloody 
Bishop  of  Munster,  he  cannot  sm  who  doth  but  execute  that  which  is  pre* 
destinated,  since'  ■ 

*  Silence !'  said  the  Lady,  interrupting  him— ^  Answer  me  not  with  thy 
bold  and  presumptuous  blasphemy,  but  hear  me-*Thou  hast  been  long  the 
servant  of  our  house'  .  ' 

<  The  bom^servant  of  the  Douglas — they  have  had  the  best  of  me— I 
served  them  since  I  left  Lockerbie :  L  was  then  ten  years  dd,  and  you  may 
soon  add  the  threescm'e  to  it.' 

'  Thy  foul  attempt  has  miscarried,  so  thou  art  gn^  only  in  intention,  ft 
were  a  deserved  deed  to  hang  thee  on  the  warder's  tower ;  and  yet,  in  tby 
present  mind,  it  were  but  giving  a  soul  to  Satan.  I  take  thine  offerthen-- 
Go  hence-^here  is  my  packet — I  wUl  add  to  it  but  a  line,  to  deaifc  him  to 
send  me  a  faithful  servant  or  two  to  complete  the  garrison.  Let  mv  son 
deal  with  you  as  he  will.    If  thou  art  wise,  thou  wilt  make  for  Lockerbie  •« 
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soon  9a  thy  foot  tonclies  dryland,  and  let  the  pad^lfiad another  beaier ;  af 
all  rates,  look  it  miscarries  not.' 

'  Nay,  madam,'  replied  be— ^  I  was  bom,  as  I  said,  the  Douglasses'  ser- 
Tanty  and  I  will  be  no  corbie^Aessenger  in  mine  old  age — ^your  message  to 
yoiir  son  shall  be  done  as  truly  by  me  as  if  it  concerned  another  man's  neck. 
i  take  my  leave  of  your  honour.' 

The  Lady  issued  her  commands,  and  the  old  man  was  ferried  over  to  the 
shore,  to  proceed  in  his  extraordinary  pilgrimage.  It  b  necessary  the  read<« 
er  shauM  accompany  him  on  his  journey,  which  Providwce  had  determined 
^bniild  not  be  of  long  duration. 

On  arriving  at  the  village,  the  steward,  although  his  di^race  had  trans- 
pired, was  readily  accommodated  with  a  horse,  by  the  Chamberlain's  au- 
ih.irity ;  and  the  roacb  being  by  no  means  esteemed  safe,  be  associated  hira- 
yAf  with  Auchterronchty,  the  common  carrier,  in  order  to  travel  in  his  com- 
pany to  Edinburgh. 

The  worthy  waggoner,  according  to  the  established  custom  of  all  carri»% 
stage-coachmen,  and  other  penoos  in  such  puUk  authority,  from  the  earli- 
est days  to  the  present,  never  wanted  good  reasons  ftur  stopping  upon  the  road 
is  often  and  wherever  he  would ;  and  the  place  which  had  most  captivatioo 
for  him  as^a  resting«place  was  a  change-house,  as  it  was  termed,  not  very 
distant  from  a  romantic  dell,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Keirie  Craigs. 
Attractions  of  a  kind  very  different  from  those  wbkh  arrested  the  progress 
of  John  Anchtemuichty  and  his  wains,  still  continue  to  hover  round  this  ro- 
mantic spot,  and  none  has  visited  its  vicinity  without  a  desire  to  remain  long 
and  to  return  soon. 

Arrived  near  his  favourite  hawfy  not  all  the  authority  of  Dryfesdale 
(much  diminished  indeed  by  the  rumours  of  his  disgrace)  could  prevail  on 
ihe  carrier,  obstinate  asjbe  brutes  which  he  drove,  to  pass  on  wiihout  his 
accustomed  halt,  for  which  the  distance  he  had  travelled  furnished  little  or 
no  pretence.    Old  Keltic,  the  landlord,  who  has  bestowed  his  name  on  a 
bridge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  quondam  dwelling,  received  the  carrier 
vith  his  usual  festive  cordiality,  and  adjourned  with  him  into  the  house,  unr 
ier  pretence  of  important  business,  which,  I  believe,  consisted  in  their  emp- 
tying together  a  mutchkin  stdup  of  usquebaugh.    While  the  worthy  host 
and  his  guest  were  thus  employed^ 'the  discsutied  steward,-  with  a  double 
portion  of  moroseness  in  his  gesture  and  look,  walked  discontentedly  into 
the  kitchen  of  the  place,  which  was  occupied  but  by  one  guest.    The  stran- 
ger was  a  slight  figure,  scarce  above  the  age  of  boyhood,  and  in  the  dress  of 
a  page,  but  bearing  an  air  of  haughty  aristocratic  boldness  and  even  in- 
solence in  his  look  and  manner,  that  might  have  made  Dryfesdale  conclude 
he  had  pretensions  to  superior  rank,  had  not  his  experience  taught  him  how 
frequently  these  airs  of  superiority  were  assumed  by  the  domestics  and  mili- 
tary retainers  of  the  Scottish  nobility .—^  The  pilgrim's  morning  to  you,  old 
sir/  said  the  youth ;  <  you  come,  as  I  think,  from  Lochleven  Castle — What 
news  of  our  bonnie  Queen  ?— -a  fairer  dove  was  never  peat  up  in  so  wretch- 
ed a  dove-cot.' 

*•  They  who  speak  of  Lochleven^  and  of  those  whom  its  walls  contain,' 
answered  Dryfi^ale,  *  speak  of  what  concerns  the  Douglas ;  and  they  who 
speak  of  what  concerns  the  Douglas  do  itat  their  peril.' 

'  Do  you  speak  from  fearof  them,  old  man,  or  would  you  make  a  quarrel 
for  (hem  ? — I  should  have  deemed  ^ur  age  might  have  cooled  your  blood.' 
*  Never,  whik  there  are  empty-pated  coxcombs  at  esi^h  comer  to  keep  it 
*ann.* 


^^ 
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<  The  light  of  til  J  grey  hairs  keeps  mine  cold/  said  the  boy,  who  haa 
risen  up  and  now  sat  down  again.' 

<  It  is  well  for  thee,  or  I  had  cooled  it  with  this  holly-rod,'  replied  iht 
ateward.  ^  I  think  ^ou  be'st  one  of  those  swash-bucklers,  who  brawl  in 
ale-houses  and  taverns ;  and  who,  if  words  were  pikes,  and  oaths  were  Art- 
drew  Ferraras,  would  soon  place  the  religion  of  Babylon  in  the  land  oocf 
more,  and  the  woman  of  Moab  upon  the  throne.' 

<  Now,  by  Saint  Bennet  of  Seyton,'  said  the  youth,  <  I  will  strike  ihee  on 
the  face,  thou  foul^outhed  old  railing  heretic  !' 

*•  Saint  Bennet  of  Seyton !'  echoed  the  steward ;  <  a  proper  warrant  is 
Saint  Bennet's,  and  for  a  proper  nest  of  wolf-birds  like  the  Seytons — I  will 
•rrest  thee  as  a  traitor  to  King  James  and  the  good  Regents— Ho  I  John 
Auchtermuchty,  raise  aid  against  the  King's  traitor  1' 

.So  saying,  be  laid  his  hand  on  the  youth's  collar,  and, drew  his  sword. 
John  Auchterrauchty  looked  in,  but,  seeing  the  naked  weapon,  ran  fa^^ier 
out  than  he  entered*  Keltic,  the  landlord,  stood  by  and  helped  neither 
party,  only  exclaiming,  ^  Gentlemen !  gentlemen !  for  the  love  of  Heaven .' 
and  so  forth.  A  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  young  man,  chafed  at  Dry- 
fesdale's  boldness,  and  unable,  with  the  ease  he  expected,  to  extncate  him- 
self from  the  old  man's  determined  grasp,  drew  his  dagger,  and,  with  the 
speed  of  light,  dealt  him  three  wounds  in  the  breast  and  body,  the  least  of 
which  was  mortal.  The  old  man  sunk  on  the  grotmd  with  a  deep  groan, 
mod  the  host  set  up  a  piteous  exclamation  of  surprise. 

<  Peace,  ye  bawling  hound  !'  said  the  wounded  steward ;  ^  are  daei'^^r- 
stabsand  dying  men  such  rarities  in  Scotland,  that  you  should  cry  as  if  me 
bouse  were  falling  ? — Youth,  I  do  not  forgive  thee,  i'or  there  is  nonght  lu^ 
twixt  us  to  forgive.  Thou  hast  done  what  I  have  done  to  more  than  onf^— 
And  I  suffer  what  I  have  seen  them  suflfer — it  was  all  ordained  Id  be  thus 
and  not  otherwise — But  if  thou  wouldst  do  me  right,  thou  wilt  send  i>»n 
packet  safely  to  the  hands  of  Sir  William  of  Douglas ;  and  see  that  my 
memory  suder  not,  as  if  I  would  have  loitered  on  mine  errand  for  fear  of  my 
life.' 

The  youth,  whose  passion  bad  subsided  the  instant  he  bad  done  the  deed, 
listened  with  sympathy  and  attention,  when. another  person,  fnulBed  in  his 
doakj  entered  Ihe  apartment,  and  exclaimed — '  Good  God  I  Dryfesdale, 
tnd  expiring  J' 

'  Ay,  and  Dryfesdale  would  that  he  had  been  dead,'  answered  the  wound- 
ed man,  <  rather  than  that  his  ears  had  heard  the  wcM^ds  of  the  only  Douglas 
that  ever  was  false — but  yet  it  is  better  as  it  is.  Good  my  murderer  and  the 
rest  of  you,  stand  back  a  little,  and  let  me  speak  with  this  anhappy  apos- 
tate.— Kneel  down  by  me.  Master  George*- You  have  heard  that  I  failed  in 
ny  attempt  to  take  away  that  Moabitish  stumbling-block  and  her  retinue— 
I  gave  them  that  which  1  thought  would  have  removed  the  temptation  out 
^  thy  path — and  this,  though  i  had  other  reasons  to  shew  to  my  mother  and 
•thers,  1  did  chiefly  purpose  for  the  love  of  thee.' 

'  For  the  love  of  me,  base  prisoner  i  Wouldst  thou  have  committed  so 
horrible,  so  unprovoked  a  murder,  and  mentioned  my  name  with  it  ?' 

<  And  wherefore  not,  George  of  Douglas  ?'  answered  Dryfesdale,  '  Breath 
is  now  scarce  with  me,  but  i  would  spend  my  last  gasp  on  this  argument' 
Hast  thou  not,  despite  the  honour  thou  owest  to  thy  parents,  the  feith  that  is 
due  to  thy  religion,  the  truth  that  is  due  to  thy  King,  been  so  carried  away 
by  the  charms  of  this  beautiful  sorceress,  that  thou  wouldst  have  helped  her 
to  escape  from  her  prison-house,  and  ii^ain  to  ascend  the  throne,  which  she 
had  made  a  place  of  abomination  t — i\ay,  stir  not  from  me— my  hani* 
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though  fast  stiflening,  has  yet  force  enough  to  bold  thee. — What  dost  thou 
aim  at  ? — ^to  wed  ihis  witch  of  Scotland  ? — I  warrant  thee,  thou  mavst  suc- 
ceed— her  heart  aod  hand  have  been  oft  won  at  a  cheaper  rate^  «tfaan  thou, 
foiil  that  thou  art,  would  think  thyself  happy  to  pay.  But,  should  a  ser- 
vant of  thy  father's  house  have  seen  thee  embrace  the  fate  of  the  idiot  Darn- 
ley,  or  of  the  villain  Bothwell — the  fate  of  the  murdered  fool,  or  of  the  liv- 
ing pirate — while  an  ounce  of  rat's  bane  would  have  saved  thee?' 

*  Think  on  God,  Dryfesdale,'  said  George  Douglas,  <  and  leave  the  utter* 
ance  of  those  horrors — Repent  if  thou  canst — if  not,  at  least  be  silent. — 
Seyton,  aid  me  to  support  this  dying  wretch,  that  he  may  compose  himself 
to  better  thoughts,  if  it  be  possible.' 

'  Seyton  ."  answered  the  dying  man ;  ^  Seyton  !  Is  it  by  a  Sey ton's  hand 
tiiat  I  fall  at  last  ? — ^thcre  is  something  of  retribution  in  that — since  the 
bouse  bad  nigh  lost  a  sister  by  my  deed.'  Fixing  his  fading  eyes  on  the 
youth,  he  added,  *  He  hath  her  very  features  and  presence  J — Stoop 
down,  youth,  and  let  me  see  the  closer — I  would  know  thee  when  we 
meet  io  yonder  world,  for  homicides  will  herd  together  there,  and  I 
have  been  one.'  He  pulled  Sey ton's  face,  in  spile  of  some  resistance, 
closer  to  his  own,  looked  at  him  fixedly,  and  added,  <  Thou  hast  be- 
gun young — thy  career  will  be  the  briefer — ay,  thou  wilt  be  met  with,  and 
that  anon — a  young  plant  never  tlirove  that  was  watered  with  an  old  man's 
blood. — Yet  why  blame  I  thee  ?  Strange  turns  of  fate,'  he  muttered,  ceas- 
ing to  address  Seyton,  <  I  designed  what  I  could  not  do,  and  he  has  done 
wliat  be  did  not  perchance  design. — Wondrous  that  our  will  should  ever 
oppose  itself  to  the  strong  and  uncontrollable  tide  of  destiny — that  we  should 
strive  with  the  stream  when  we  might  drift  wtth  the  current !  My  brain 
will  serf  e  me  to  question  it  no  farther — I  would  SchGefierbach  were  here — 
yet  why  ?-^I  am  on  a  course  which  the  vessel  can  hold  without  a  pilot. — 
Farewell,  GecM-ge  of  Douglas — I  die  true  to  thy  father's  house.'  He  fell 
into  convulsions  at  these  words,  and  shortly  after  expired. 

Seyton  and  Douglas  stood  looking  on  the  dying  man,  and  when  the 
set  lie  was  closed,  the  former  was  the  first  to  speak.  <  As  I  live,  Douglas, 
I  meant  not  this,  and  am  sorry ;  but  be  laid  bauds  on  me,  and  compelled 
me  to  defend  my  freedom,  as  I  best  might,  with  my  dagger.  If  he  were 
ten  times  thy  friend  and  follower,  I  can  but  say  that  I  am  sorry.' 

'  I  blame  tbee  not,  Seyton,'  said  Douglas,  <  thour^h  I  lament  the  chance 
—There  is  an  over-ruling  destiny  above  us,  though  not  in  the  sense  of  that 
Wretched  man,  who,  beguiled  by  some  foreign  mystagogue,  used  the  awful 
vord  as  the  ready  apology  for  whatever  he  chose  to  do— we  must  examine 
tbe  packet.' 

They  withdrew  into  an  iqner  room,  and  remained  deep  in  consultation, 
ifntij  they  were  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  Keltic,  who,  with  an  embarras- 
sed countenance,  asked  Master  George  Douglas's  pleasure  respecting  the 
disposal  of  the  body.  ^  Your  honour  knows,'  he  added, '  that  1  make  ray 
bread  by  living  men,  not  by  dead  corpses  ;  and  old  Mr.  ifryfesdale,  who 
^as  but  a  sorry  customer  while  he  was  alive,  occupies  my  public  room  now 
Uiat  he  is  deceased,  and  can  neither  call  for  ale  nor  brandy.' 

*  Tie  a  stone  round  his  neck,'  said  Sejrton,  ^  and  when  tbe  sun  is  down, 
/lave  him  to  the  Loch  of  Cleisb  ',  heave  him  in,  and  let  him  alone  for  find- 
^tiH  out  the  bottom.' 

*  Under  your  favour,  sir,'  said  George  Douglas,  ^  it  shall  not  be  so. — 
^eltie,  thou  art  a  true  fellow  to  me,  and  thy  having  been  so  shall  advantage 
>hee.    Send  or  take  the  body  to  the  Church  of  Ballingry,  and  tell  what 

^>aic  thou  wilt  of  his  having  fallen  in  a  brawl  with  some  unruly  guests  ef 
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thine.    Avchtermuchty  knows  nought  else,  nor  are  the  times  so  peaceful  as 
to  admit  close  looking  into  such  accounts.' 

<  Nay^  let  him  tell  the  truth/  said  Seyton,  '  so  Yar  as  it  harms  not  our 
scheme.^— Say  that  Henry  Seyton  met  with  him^  my  good  fellow — I  care 
not  a  brass  bodle  for  the  feud.' 

*  A  feud  with  the  Doudas  was  ever  to  be  feared,  hoivever,'  said  George, 
displeasure  mingling  with  his  natural  deep  gravity  of  manner. 

<  Not  when  the  best  of  the  name  is  on  my  side,'  replied  Seyton. 

<  Alas  !  Henry,  if  thou  meanest  me,  I  am  but  half  a  Doufflas  in  this  en> 
prize — half  head,  half  heart,  and  half  hand — -But  I  will  think  on  one  who 
can  never  be  forgotten^  and  be  all,  or  more,  than  any  of  ray  ancestors  was 
ever. — Keltie,  say  it  was  Henry  Seyton  did  the  deed ;  biM  beware,  not  a 
word  of  me  ! — Let  Auchtermuchty  carry  this  packet  (which  he  had  re- 
sealed  with  his  own  signet)  to  my  father  at  Ldinburgh ;  and  here  is  to  pay 
for  the  funeral  expences,  and  thy  loss  of  custom.' 

<  And  the  washing  of  the  floor,'  said  the  landlord,  ^  which  will  be  an 
extraordinary  job  ;  for  blood,  they  say,  will  scarcely  ever  cleanse  out' 

^  But  as  for  your  plan,'  said  George  of  Douglas,  addressing  Seyton,  as 
if  in  continuation  of  what  they  had  been  before  treating  of,  <  it  has  a  good 
face ;  but,  under  your  favour,  ypu  are  yourself  too  hot  and  too  young,  be- 
sides other  reasons  which  are  much  against  your  playing  the  part  jrou  pro- 
pose.' 

<  We  will  consult  the  Father  Abbot  upon  it/  said  the  ynoth.  <  Do  you 
ride  to  Kinross  to-night  ?' 

<  Ay — so  I  purpose,'  ai^wered  Douglas ;  <  the  night  will  be  dark,  and 
suits  a  mufBed  man. — Keltic,  I  forgot,  there  should  be  a  stone  laid  on  that 
man's  grave,  recording  his  name,  and  his  only  merit,  which  was  lldng  a 
faithful  servant  to  the  Douglas.' 

^  What  religion  was  the  man  of  ?'  said  Seyton ;  ^  he  used  words  which 
made  me  fear  I  have  sent  Satan  a  subject  before  his  time.' 

<  I  can  tell  you  little  of  that,'  said  George  Douglas  ;  <  he  was  noted  for 
disliking  both  Rome  and  Geneva,  and  spoke  of  lights  he  had  learned  among 
the  fierce  sectaries  of  Lower  Germany — an  evil  doctrine  it  was,  if  we 
judge  by  the  fruits,  God  keep  us  from  presumptuously  judging  of  Heav- 
en's secrets !' 

<  Amen  !'  said  the  young  Seyton,  and  from  jfljieeting  any  eocoofiter  this 
evening.' 

<  It  is  not  thy  wont  to  pray  so,'  said  Geoi^  Douglas. 

^  No !  I  leave  that  to  you,'  replied  the  youth,  *  when  you  are  setaed  with 
scruples  of  engaging  with  your  father's  vassals.  But  I  would  fain  have  this 
old  man's  blood  off  these  hands  of  mine  ere  I  shed  more — ^I  will  confess  to 
the  Abbot  to-night,  and  I  trust  to  have  light  penance  for  ridding  the  earth 
of  such  a  miscreant.  All  I  sorrow  for  is,  that  he  was  not  a  score  of  years 
younger— He  drew  steel  first,  however,  that  is  one  oomfort*' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Ay,  F«tdro,— Come  f  oo  here  with  mask  and  laBtern,  « 

Ladder  of  ropes  and  other  mooDPhine  toolt— 

Why  youugster,  thou  mayeit  cheat  the  old  Dueanay 

Flatter  the  waitisi^- woman,  hribe  the  valet ; 

But  know,  that  I  hrr  father  play  the  Gryphon, 

Tameless  and  sleeploss.  proof  to  fraud  or  bribe, 

And  guard  the  hidden  tl^asure  of  her  beaaty 

TBS  fiPiJilSH  FATBUl. 

The  tenor  of  mn  tale  earries  us  back  to  the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  whens 
vf  take  up  the  order  of  events  on  the  same  remarkable  day  on  whioh  Dry- 
^-^  i'ile  had  been  disoiissed  from  the  castle.  It  was  past  noon^  the  usual 
J  >iir  of  dinner,  yet  no  preparations  seemed  made  for  the  Queen's  enter* 
uinment.  Maiy  herself  was  retired  into  her  own  apartment,  where  sbf 
ikdi  closely  engaged  in  writing.  Her  attendants  were  together  in  the  pres* 
''orechamber,  and  much  disposed  to  speculate  on  the  delay  of  the  dinner  | 
i>r  it  may  be  recollected  that  ^ir  breakfast  had  been  interrupted.  '  I  ber 
u  ve  in  my  conscience,'  said^  the  page,  '  that  having  found  the  poisoning 
riipiue  miscarry,  by  having  gone  to  the  wrong  merchant  for  their  deadly 
Hares,  they  are  now  about  to  try  how  famine  will  work  upon  us.' 

Lady  Fleming  was  somewhat  alarmed  at  this  surmise,  but  comforted  her^ 
^<'ir  by  observiug  that  the  chimney  of  the  kitchen  had  reeked  that  whole 
divina  manner  which  contradicted  the  supposition. — Catherine  Sey ton 
I  <'^ently  exclaimed,  '  They  were  tiearing  the  dishes  across  the  court,  mar- 
•:  i  led  by  the  Lady  Liochleven  herself,  dressed  out  in  her  highest  and  stif* 
>  t  rulf,  with  ber  partlet  aod  sleeves  of  Cyprus,  and  her  huge  old-fashioned 
■r thing  gale  of  crimson  velvet.' 

'i  believe  on  my  word/  said  the  page,  approaching  the  window  also, 
'  it  was  in  ihet  very  farthingale  that  she  captivated  the  heart  of  gentle 
Kin^T  Jamiey  which  procured  our  poor  Queen  her  precious  bargain  of  a 

i'lOlfltT.' 

*  That  v«y  hardly  be,  Master  Roland,'  answered  the  Lady  Fleming, 
'«l)o  was  a  great  recorder  of  the  changes  of  fashion,  <  since  the  farthingale! 
'  ifne  6m  in  wken  tke  Quiton  Regent  went  to  Saint  Andrews,  after  the 
^ule  of  Piakiey^and  were  then  called  Vertgadiiut^^'-^ 

She  would  have  proceeded  farther  in  this  important  discussion,  but  wa$ 

■»*rrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  Lady  of  Locfaleven,  who  preceded  the 

^>Mnts  bearing  the  dishes,  and  formally  discharged  the  duty  of  tasting 

'  c\i  of  them.     Lady  Fleming  regretted,  in  courtly  phrase,  that  the  Lady 

'  •  l-'Ochkveo  sbnold  have  undertaken  so  troublesome  an  o^ce.' 

*  After  the  straage  incident  of  this  day,  madam,'  said  the  lady, '  it  is  ne* 
'^s«u-y  for  my  honour  and  that  of  my  son,  that  I  partake  whatever  is  o£* 
rifd  to  my  kivoiuntary  guest.    Please  to  inform  the  Lady  Mary  that  I  at<* 

'Mid  her  commands.' 

*  Her  Ma^ty,'  replied  Lady  Fleming,  with  due  emphasis  on  the  word| 
'•lall  be  inforowed  that  the  Lady  Lochleven  waiu.' 

Mary  appeared  instantly,  and  addressed  her  hostess  with  courtesy,  which 
'  ^-n  aproached  to  something  more  cordial.  <  This  is  nobly  done,  Lady 
' 'N  hleven  ;'  she  said, '  for  though  we  ourselves  apprehend  no  danger  ua« 
T  your  roof,  our  ladies  have  been  much  alirnied  by  this  morning's 
•unce,  and  our  meal  will  be  the  more  cbeeriul  for  your  presence  and  a#- 
"vance.     Please  you  to  sit  dovo«' 
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The  Latly  Lochlanen  obeyed  the  Qnteii's  commaiKto,  «imI  Sdepid  {le^ 
fbrmed  the  office  of  carver  and  attendant  as  usual.  But,  notwithjrtanding 
what  the  Queen  had  said,  the  laeai  was  silent  and  unsodal  j  and  every  ef 
foyt  wfekh  Marv  made  to  ezdte  some  conversation,  died  away  imder  the 
solemn  and  chiU  replies  of  the  Lady  of  Lochieven.  At  length  it  became 
plain  that  the  Queen,  who  had  considered  her  advances  as  a  condescea* 
sion  on  her  part,  and  who  piqued  herself  justly  on  her  powers  of  pieasiog, 
became  offended  •at  the  repulsive  conduct  of  her  hostess.  After  iookiug 
with  a  significant  glance  at  Lady  Fleming  and  Catherine,  she  slightly 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  remained  silent.  A  pause  ensued^  at  the  end 
of  which  the  Lady  Douglas  spoke.— ^  I  perceive,  Madam,  I  am  a  check  00 
Ihe  mirth  of  this  foir  company.  I  pray  you  to  excuse  mi^^l  am  a  widov 
—alone  here  in  a  most  perilous  cfafiige-— deserted  bf  my  gnmdson — betray- 
ed by  my  servant — I  am  little  worthy  of  the  grace  you  do  me  ia  offering 
me  a  seat  at  your  table,  where  1  am  aware  that  wtt  and  pastime  are  usually 
expected  from  the  gu«»ts.' 

<  If  the  Lady  Lochieven  is  serious,'  said*  the  Queen,  '  we. wonder  bj 
what  simplicity  she  expects  our  present  meals  to  be  seasoned  with  miith. 
If  she  is  a  widow,  she  lives  honoured  and  uncontrolled,  at  the  head  of  hex 
4ate  husband's  Imusdiold*  But  I  know,  at  least,  of  ooe  widowed  woman 
in  the  world,  before  whom  the  words  desertion  and  betrayal  ought  never  to 
be  mentioned,  since  no  one  has  been  made  so  bttteriy  acquainted  with  their 
import.' 

^  I  meant  net  to  remind  you  of  your  misfortunes  by  the  mention  of  mine,' 
answered  the  Lady  Lodileven,  and  there  was  again  a  deep  silence. 
'  Mary  at  length  addressed  Lady  Fleming.  <  We  can  commit  no  deadly 
sins  here,  ma  ^rmey  where  we  are  so  well  warded  and  looked  to ;  but  if  we 
could,  this  Cartbusian  silence  might  be  tne/iil  aMi  kind  of  penaace.  If  thou 
bast  adjusted  my  wimple  amiss,  my  Fleming,  or  if  Catherine  hath  made  t 
iRnry  stitch  in  her  broidery,  when  she  was  thinking  of  aoittethiag  else  than 
her  work,  or  if  Roland  Graeme  had  missed  a  wil^uck  on  the  wing,  and 
broke  a  quarrel-pane  of  glass  in  the  turret  window,  as  chanced  to  him  a 
week  since,  now  is  the  time  to  think  on  your  sins  and  to  repent  of  them.' 

'  Madam,  I  speak  with  all  reverence,'  said  the  Lady  iiochleven ;  but  I 
am  old,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  age.  Methinks  your  followers  might 
find  fitter  subjects  for  repentance  than  the  trifl#  you  mention,  and  so  noen* 
tion-«>-onGe  more,  1  crave  yoiar  pardon — as  if  yeu  jested  with  sin  and  with 
repentance  both.' 

*  You  have  been  oar  taster.  Lady  Lochieven,'  said  the  Queen,  '  I  per. 
ceive  you  would  eke  out  your  duty  with  that  of  our  Father  Confessor — and 
linoe  you  ehuse  that  our  conversation  should  be  serious,  may  1  ask  you  why 
the  Re^nt's  promise— since  your  stm  so  styles  himself — has  not  been  kept 
to  me  in  that  respect  ?  From  time  to  time  this  promise  has  been  renewed 
and  as  constandy  broken.  Methinks  those  who  pretend  themselves  to  so 
much  gravity  and  sanctity,  should  not  debar  from  others  the  religious  suo 
cours  which  their  consciences  require.' 

'-Madam,  the  £ail  of  Murray  was  indeed  weak  enough,'  said  the  Lady 
liochleven,  '  to  give  so  far  away  to  your  unhappy  prejudices,  and  a  reli- 

Soner  of  the  Eop«  presented  hiaaself  on  his  part  at  a«ir  town  of  Kinross.— 
ut  the  Douglas  is  Lord  of  his  own  castle,  and  will  not  per^nit  his  threshold 
to  be  darkened,  no,  not  for  a  single  moment,  by  an  emissary  belonging  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.' 

*  Methinks  it  were  well,  then,'  said  Mary, '  that  my  Lord  Regent  would 
send  me  where  there  is  less  scruple  and  more  charity.' 
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'In  tfils,  madam/  answered  the  La^  LoeMe^en,  <ymi  mistake  the 
Batare  both  of  chari^  and  of  religion.  Charity  giveth  to  those  who  are  in 
deiirinm  the  mendieaments  whiefa  may  airail  their  health,  but  refuses  those 
enticing  eates  and  liquors  which  please  the  palate,  but  augment  the  disease.' 
*  This  your  charity,  Lady  Lochleven,  is  pare  cruelty,  mider  the  hypocrite 
ical  di^ise  of  friendly  care.  I  am  oppressed  amongst  you  as  if  you  meant 
the  destruction  both  of  my  body  and  soul ;  but  Heaven  will  not  endure  such 
iniqufQr  for  ever,  and  they  who  are  the  most  active  agents  in  it  may  speeds 
iiy  expect  their  reward.' 

At  tfds  moment  Randal  entered  the  apartment,  with  a  look  so  much  per* 
fitrbed,  thattlie  Lady  Fleming  uttered  a  fatnt  scream,  the  Qaeen  was  obvi» 
eusly  starred,  and  the  Lady  of  Loehleven,  though  too  bold  and  proud  to 
evince  any  marked  signs  of  alarm,  asked  hastily  what  was  the  matter  ? 

'  Dryfesdale  has  been  slain,  madam,'  was  the  reply ;  *  murdered  as  soott 
as  he  gained  the  dry  land  by  young  Master  Henry  Seyton.' 

It  was  now  Catherine's  turn  to  start  and  grow  pale^^  Has  the  murderef 
of  the  DoQglis*  vassal  escaped*?'  wasthe  Lady's  hasty  question, 

*  There  was  none  to  challenge  him  but  old  Keltic,  and  the  carrier  A»ch» 
lermischty,'  replied  Randal;  ^unlikely  men  to  slay  one  of  the  Drackest* 
youths  in  Scotland  of  his  years,  and  who  was  sure  to  have  friends  and  par* 
takers  at  no  great  distance.' 

'  Was  the  deed  completed  ?'  said  the  Lady. 

'  Done,  and  done  thorougly,'  said  Randal ;  < »  Seyton  seldom  strikes 
twice — But  the  body  was  not  despoiled,  and  your  honour's  packet  goes  for^ 
ward  to  Edinburgh  by  Auchtermuchty,  who  leaves  Keltie^Bndge  early  to» 
morrow— marry,  he  has  drunk  two  bottles  of  aquaviim  to  put  the  fright  out 
of  bis  bead,  and  now  sleeps  them  off  beside  his  cart-avers.' 

There  was  a  pause  when  this  fatal  tale  was  told.  The  Queen  and  Lady 
Douglas  looked  on  each  other,  as  if  each  thought  how  she  could  best  turn 
tiie  incident  to  her  own  advanmge  in  the  controversy,  which  was  continual* 
ly  kept  alive  betwiit  tbem^^Catherine  Seytoo  kept  her  kei  chief  at  her  eyes 
Sod  wept. 

'  Y(Ms  see,  madam,  the  bloody  maxims  and  practice  of  the  deluded  pa- 
pists,' said  Lady  Loehleven. 

<  Nay,  madam,'  replied  the  Queen,  <  say  rather  you  see  the  deserved  jud^ 
ment  of  Heaven  upcm  a  Cahrinistical  poisoner.' 

^  Dr3rfesdale  was  not  of  the  Church  of  Geneva  or  of  Scotland,'  said  the 
Lady  Loehleven,  hastily. 

*  He  was  a  heretic,  however,'  replied  Mary  ;  <  there  is  but  one  true  and 
anerriog  guide,  theothen  lead  alike  into  error.' 

*  WeH,  madam,  1  trust  it  will  reconcile  you  to  your  retreat,  that  this  deed 
thews  the  temper  of  those  who  might.  wi&  you  at  liberty.  Blood-thirsty 
tyrants,  and  cruel  man^iuellers  are  they  ail,  from  the  Clan-Ranald  and 
Clan-Tosach  in  the  north,  to  the  Femiherst  and  Bncckucb  in  the  south— 

.    thennwderingSeytonsin  theeast,and'-«—  . 

\       *  Methinks,  madam,  you  forget  that  I  am  a  Seyton  ?'  said  Catherine^ 

wtthdrawii^  her  kerchief  from  her  face,  which  was  now  coloured  with  in* 

dignaticm. 
^  If  1  had  forgot  H^fyAt  mistress,  your  forward  bearing  would  have  remim^ 

cd  me,'  said  \mA^  Loehleven. 


*  Boldeft— mostibrward. 
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<  If  My  brdtlier  ftfts  ^!n  the  viltain  that  wiHiM  have  pobloiie'd  hxn  Sove- 
fieign,  and  his  s»tef ,'  said  Catherine,  <  1  am  only  so  far  sorry  that  he  shooid 
have  spared  the  hangman  hh  proper  task.  For  iaught  fbrHker,  liad  ft  bcr^n 
the  ttest  Doug:la)B  in  the  kudd^  lie  woald  4ia ve  been  honoured  in  fhDing  by  the 
Seyton's  sword,' 

<  Farewell,  gay  ttiistress,'  said  the  Lady  of  LocMeveft,  rising  to  with- 
draw; *  it  fe  stich  maidens  as  you,  who  Make  giddy-fashioned  revellersand 
deadly  brawlers.  Boys  must  needs  rise^  forsoothi  in  the  grace  off  some 
sprightly  damsel,  who  thinks  to  dance  tbroagh  life  as  thniagh  a  French  gai- 
ttanl.'  She  then  made  her  rei^erence  to  the  Qaeen,  and  added,  *  Do  too 
also,  madam,  fare  yoa  well,  till  nlrfew  tmie,  when  I  will  maki^,  perchance, 
more  bdid  than  welcome  in  Mlenditig  upon  your  sapper  bolM^  Come  with 
me,  RaKidal,  end  tell  me  more  of  this  cruel  fact.' 

*  'Tisan  extraorditiary  chance,'  said  ttie  tiueen,  when  she  had  departed; 
<  and,  villain  as  he  was,  I  Wotdd  this  man  had  been  spared  tlHie  for  repent- 
ince.  We  win  catise  something  to  be  done  for  Ills  siml,  if  we  ever  attain 
our  liberty,  and  the  Church  will  permit  sm:h'frBce  to  an  Kerefle.  But,  teO 
me  Catherine,  mo.mfj^nomie — thb  brother  of  thine,  who  Is  so^cfc^,  as  the 
fe!  low  oaHed  him,  l^ars  he  t&^  same  wonderful  likeness  to  thee  as  for- 
merly ?• 

^  If  your  grace  means  in  temper^  you  know  whether  I  Am  sofritek  as  the 
derving-man  spol^e  him.' 

^  Nay,  thoo  art  prompt  enough  in  all  reasonable  etinsdence,'  repUed  the 
Queen ;  *  but  thou  iirt  my  own  darling  notwithstanding — Bat  I  meant,  is 
this  thy  twin-brother  as  like  thee  In  form  and  features  as  formerly  ?  I  re- 
member thy  dmr  mother  alleged  It  as  a  reason  for  denning  thee  to  the  vdl, 
that,  were  ye  both  to  go  at  large,  tbou  wooldst  surely  get  the  tfedit  of  some 
6f  tiiy  brother^s  mad  pranks.' 

^  1  believe,  madum,'  said  CaHierine,  <  there  are  some  i>iimwiaWy  -snnple 
people  even  yet^  wh6  can  hardly  distinguish  betwixt  us,  especiafly  when, 
for  diversion's  sake,  my  brother  hath  taken  a  female  dress,'-«'-^nd,  as  she 
^poke,  she  gave  a  quick  glance  at  Roland  Grxme,  to  whom  thb  ciMiverss- 
tion  conveyed  a  ray  of  li^t,  welcome  as  ever  streamed  into  the  dttUgeon  of 
fit  captive  through  the  door  which  opened  to  giv^  him  fV«€Nlom. 

*  He  must  be  a  hamdaomte  cavuMer  this  brother  of  ibitie,  tf  he  be  so  lilce 
you,'  replied  Mary.  <  He  was  in  France,  I  think,  for  time  late  ycttrs,  so 
#ieft  iwiw  him  not  at  Holyrood.^ 

<  His  looks,  madam,  have  never  been  much  found  fkuh  w1fh,'stfMw^)^ 
Catherine  Seyton ;  ^  bat  I  wouM  he  had  less  of  that  angry  and  heax^  spirit 
which  evil  times  have  encouraged  amongst  <otir  young  nobles.  God  knows, 
f  gnidge  not  bis  life  hi  your  Grate'«\inarrel ;  and  lovebim  for  iftie  wlUing- 
fiess  Vrkh  which  belabours  for  yonr  rescue.  But  wherefore  siiould  he  brawl 
with  WKold  niffianiy  serving-man,  and  stain  at  once  blsnaine  wMi  such  a 
broil,  and  bis  bands  with  thetiloodof  an  old  and  igntfbie  wretch  F* 

<  Nay,  be  patient,  Catherine;  i  will  not  have  thee  traduce  my  gallant 
f  onng  kni^t.  With  Henry  fcr  my  knight,  and  Roland  Grieme  for  my 
trusty  squire,  methinka  I  am  like  a  princess  of  romance,  who  may  shortly 
set  at  defiance  the  dungeons  and  the  weapons  of  aB  wicked  sorcerers.  But 
my  head  aches  with  the  agitation  of  the  day.  Take  nte  La  Mer  des  IIi«' 
toires,  and  resume  where  we  left  off  on  Wednesday.  Oftr  Lady  help  tlry 
bead,  girl,  or  rather  may  she  help  thy  heart ! — 1  asked  thee  for  the  Sea  of 
Histories,  and  thou  hast  broueht  La  Cromque  d* Amour, 

Once  embarked  upon  the  Sea  of  Histories,  the  Queen  continned  her  la- 
bours with  her  needle,  while  Lady  Fleminc  and  Catherine  read  to  her  al- 
ternately for  two  hours. 
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As  to  Itbland  Grasme,  it  is  probable  that  he  eontiniied  in  secret  intent 
tipon  the  Chronicle  of  Lonre,  notwithstanding  the  cenam^  which  the  Queea 
seemed  to  pass  upon  that  branch  of  stady.  He  now  remembered  a  thou- 
sand circumstances  of  voice  and  manner^  which)  had  his  own  prepossession 
been  less,  must  surely  have  discriminated  the  brother  from  the  sister;  and 
he  felt  ashamed,  that,  hafvingns  it  were  by  heart  eveiy  particular  of  Cather- 
ine's gestures,  words,  and  manners,  he  should  have  thought  her,  notwith« 
stamiiog  her  spirits  and  levity,  capable  of  assuming  the  bold  step,  loud  tone% 
and  forward  assurance,  which  accorded  well  enough  with  her  brotlier's  has- 
ty  and  ttiasculine  character.  He  endeavoured  repeatedly  to  catch  a  glance 
o(  ('atherine's  eye,  that  he  might  judge  how  she  was  disposed  to  look  up- 
on him  since  heiiad  made  the  discovery,  but  he  was  unsuccessful ;  for 
Catherine,  when  she  was  not  reading  herself,  seemed  to  take  so  much  inter* 
»t  in  the  exploits  of  the  Teutonic  knights  against  the  Heathens  of  £s- 
ik>nia  and  Livonia,  that  he  could  not  surprise  her  eye  even  for  a  second. 
But  when,  closing  the  book,  the  Queen  commanded  their  attendance  in  the 
garden,  Maiiy,  perhaps  of  set  purpose,  (for  Roland's  ajixiety  could  not  es- 
cape so  practised  an  observer,)  afforded  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
accosting  his  mistress.  The  Queen  commanded  them  to  a  little  dist^ce^ 
while  she  engaged  Lady  Fleming  in  a  particular  and  private  conversn* 
tion ;  the  subject  whereof,  we  learn  from  another  authority,  to  have  been 
the  comparative  excellence  of  the  high  standing  ruff  and  the  falling  band. 
Roland  must  liave  been  duller,  and  more  sheepish  than  ever  was  youthful 
lover,  if  he  had  not  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  tfab  opportunity. 

'  I  have  lieen  Kmging  this  whole  evening,  to  ask  of  you,  fair  Catherine,' 
said  the  pnge^  <  how  foolish  and  unapprehensive  yon  must  have  thought  mOy 
in  being  capable  to  mistake  betwixt  your  brother  and  you  ?' 

<  The  circu  mstance  does  indeed  little  honour  to  my  rustic  manners,'  said 
Caiherine,  <  since  those  of  a  wild  yiiung  man  were  so  readily  mistaken  for 
mine.  But  I  shall  grow  Tiser  in  time  ;  and  with  that  view  I  am  detenni»- 
td  not  to  think  of  your  follies,  but  to  correct  my  own.' 

^  It  will  be  the  lighter  subject  iif  meditation  of  die  two,'  said  Roland. 

<  I  know  not  that,'  said  Catherioey  very  gravely  ;  <  I  fear  we  have  been 
both  unpardonably  foolish.' 

*  I  have  been  mad,'  said  Roland,  <  unpardonably  mad*  But  you,  love^ 
fy  Catherine' 

'  1/  said  Catlierine,  in  the  same  tone  of  annsual  gravi^,  <  have  too  long 
lolTered  yon  to  use  such  expressions  towards  me— I  fear  i  can  permit  it  no 
longer,  and  I  blame  myself  for  the  pain  it  may  give  you.' 

*  And  what  can  have  happened  so  suddenly  to  change  our  relation  to 
^3th  other,  or  alter,  with  such  soddAi  cruelty,  yomr  whole  deportment  to 
aer' 

'  i  can  hardly  tell,'  replied  Catherine,  <  unless  it  is  that  the  events  of  the 
(iay  have  impressed  on  my  mind  the  necessity  of  our  observing  more  dii^ 
^nce  to  each  other— a  chance  similar  to  that  which  betrayed  to  you  the 
c^stence  of  my  brother,  may  make  known  to  Henry  the  terms  you  have 
used  to  me ;  and,  alas  !  his  whole  conduct,  as  well  as  his  deed  this  day, 
^akes  ffie  toe  justly  apprehensive  of  the  consequences.' 

*  l*  ear  nothing  for  that,  fair  Catherine,'  answered  the  page;  <  I  am  well 
«blcto  protect  myself  against  risks  of  that  nature.' 

^  That  is  to  say,'  replied  she,  'thatyou  would  fight  with  my  twin-brother 
Joshew your  regard fortis  sister  ?  I  have  heard  the  Queen  say  in  her  sad 
boars^tfaat  men  are,  in  love  or  in  hate,  the  most  selfish  animals  pf  creation  4 
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and  your  carelestness  in  this  matter  looks  very  like  it.    But  bendt  so  mncb 
abashed — you  are  no  worse  than  others.' 

<  You  do  me  injustice,  Catherine/  replied  the  paj^e,  <  I  thoQgkt  but  of 
being  threatened  with  a  sword,  and  did  not  remember  in  whose  hand  your 
fancy  had  placed  it  If  your  brother  stood  before  me,  with  his  drawn 
weapon  in  his  hand,  so  like  as  he  is  to  you  in  word,  person,  and  fevoor,  he 
might  shed  my  life's-blood  ere  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  resist  him  to  his 
injury.' 

*  Alas  !'  said  she,  <  it  is  not  my  brother  alone.  Bat  you  remember  only 
the  singular  circnmstances  in  which  we  have  met  in  equality,  and  I  may  say 
in  intimacy.  Yon  think  not,  thAt  whenever  I  re-ent(^r  my  father's  house, 
there  is  a  gulph  between  us  you  may  not  pass,  but  with  peril  of  your  Ufe.— 
Your  only  known  relative  is  of  wild  and  singular  habits,  of  a  hostile  and 
broken  clan — the  rest  of  your  lineage  inknown«— foi^ve  me  that  I  speak 
what  is  the  undeniable  truth.' 

<  Love,  my  beautiful  Catheriney  despises  genealogies/  answered  Rohmd 
Graeme. 

*  Love  may ,  bat  so  will  not  the  Lord  Sevton,'  rejoined  ibe  damsel. 

^  The  Queen,  thy  mistress  and  mine,  she  will  intercede.  O  !  drive  me 
not  from  you  at  die  moment  I  thought  myself  most  happy !— -and  if  1  shall 
aid  her  deliverance,  said  not  yourself  that  you  and  she  would  become  my 
debtors  ?' 

<  All  Scotland  will  become  your  debtors,'  said  Cathenne  ;<  bus  for  the 
active  effects  you  might  hope  from  our  mtitude,  you  must  remember  I  am 
whc^ly  subjected  to  my  father ;  and  the  poor  Qneen  is,  for  a  kmg  time 
more  likely  to  be  dependent  on  tiie  pleasure  of  the  nobles  oCJier  party,  than 
possessed  of  powerto  control  them.' 

<  Be  It  so,'  replied  Roland ;  ^  my  deeds  shall  control  prqudice  itself—it 
is  a  bustling  world,  and  I  will  have  my  share.  The  Knight  of  Aveoel, 
high  as  be  now  stands,  rose  from  as  obscure  an  origin  as  mine.' 

<  Ay  !'  said  Catherine,  ^  there  spoke  the  dou^ty  knight  of  romance, 
that  witt  cut  his  way  to  the  imprisoned  princess,  tlunottgh  fiends  and  fiery 
dtngons.' 

<  But  if  I  can  set  the  prmoess  at  large,  and  procare  her  the  freedom  of  her 
own  choice,'  said  the  pi^e,  <  where,  dearest  Catherine,  will  that  choice 
alight  i^ 

<  Release  the  princess  from  doresse,  and  she  will  teU  you,'  said  the  dam> 
sel ;  and  breaking  off  the  conversation  abruptly,  she  joined  the  Queen  so 
suddenly,  that  Mary  exclaimed,  half  aloud,  i 

<  No  more  tidings  of  evil  import — ^no  dissention,  I  trust,  in  my  limited 
household  ?' — Then  looking  on  Catherine's  blushing  cheek,  and  Roland's 
expanded  brow  and  glancing  eye^<  No— no,'  she  said,  *  I  see  aU  is  well 
— Ma  petite  mignonney  go  to  my  apartment  and  fetch  me  down-^et  me 
see — ay  fetch  my  pomander  box.' 

And  having  thus  disposed  of  her  attendant  in  the  manner  best  qualified 
to  hide  her  confusion,  the  Queen  added,  speaking  apart  to  Rcmnd,  ^  I 
should  at  least  have  two  grateful  subjects  of  Cathei ine  and  yon ;  for  what 
sovereign  but  Mary  would  aid  true-love  so  willingly  ? — ^Ay,  you  lay  your 
hand  on  your  sword — y  oar  petite  Jiamberge  a  rtfnthere— Wdl,  sfamttime 
will  shew  if  all  the  good  be  true  that  is  protested  to  us«— 1  hear  them  toll 
curlew  from  Kinross.  To  our  chamber---this  old  dame  hath  promised  to 
be  with  us  again  at  our  evening  meal.  Were  it  not  for  the  hope  of  speedy 
deliverance,  her  presence  wcndd  drive  me  distracted.  Bat  i  will  be  p^ 
tient.' 
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« I  prolMS,'  ma  CaAeriDe,  <  I  would  I  could  be  Henry,  with  all  a  man's 
privileges  for  one  moment — ^I  long  to  throw  my  plate  at  that  canfect  of 
pride,  and  formality,  and  ill*nature.' 

The  Lady  Fleming  reprimanded  her  young  companion  forthis  explosion 
of  impatience ;  the  ^jeen  laughed,  and  they  went  to  the  presence-chamber, 
where  almost  immediately  entered  supperi  and  the  Lady  of  the  Castle* 
The  Queen,  strong  in  her  prudent  resolutions,  endured  her  presence  with  great 
forti.  ide  and  equanimity,  until  her  patience  was  disturbed  by  a  new  form^ 
which  had  hitherto  made  no  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  castle.  When 
the  other  attendant  had  retired,  Kandal  entered,  bearing  the  keys  of  the 
castle  fastened  upon  a  charo,  and,  announcing  that  the  watch  was  set,  and 
tiie  gates  locked^  delivered  the  keys  with  aU  reverence  to  the  Lady  oHLoch- 
leven. 

The  Queen  and  her  ladies  exdianged  with  each  other  a  look  of  disap- 
pointment, anger,  and  vexation,  and  Mary  said  aloud,  '  We  cannot  regret 
tiie  smaUoeaa^f  our  coiut,  when  we  see  our  hostess  discharge  in  person  so 
many  of  its  offices.  In  addition  to  her  charges  of,  principal  steward  of  our 
household  and  grand  almoner,  she  has  toHoight  done  duty  as  captain  of  our 
guard.' 

^  Aad  will  continue  to  do  so  in  future,  madam,'  answered  the  Lady 
Lochleven,  with  much  gravity  ;  '  the  history  of  Scotland  may  teach  me 
how  ill  the  duty  is  performed,  which  is  done  by  an  accredited  deputy.  We 
have  heard,  madam,  of  favourites  of  later  date,  and  as  little  merit,  as  Oliver 
Sinclair.' 

'  O,  madam,'  replied  the  Queen,  *  my  father  had  his  female  as  well  aa 
his  male  iavourites— there  were  the  Ladies  Sandilands  and  Olifaunt,  and 
some  others,  methinks ;  but  their  names  cannot  survive  in  the  memory  of  so 
grave  a  peiaoin  as  you.' 

The.Lady  Lochleven  looked  as  if  she  could  have  slain  the  Queen  on  the 
^[>ot,  but  commanded  her  temper,  and  retired  from  the  apartment,  bearing 
ii)  her  hand  the  ponderous  bunch  of  keys* 

^  Now  God  be  praised  fw  that  woman's  youthful  frailty,'  said  the  Queen.  • 
^  Had  she  not  that  weak  point  in  her  character,  I  might  waste  my  words  oa> 
her  in  vaiiH— But  thai  stain  u  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  said  of  the  witch's 
iDark— I  can  make  her  feel  there,  though  she  is  otherwise  insensible  alt 
over — But  how  say  you,  girls — here  is  a  new  difficulty — How  are  these 
l^eys  to  he  oomc  by  ?*-ttiere  b  no  dec^ving  oir  bribing .  this  dragon,  I 
trow.'    - 

^  May  I  crave  to  know,'  said  Roland,  ^  whether,  if  your  Grace  were  b^ 
ytitid  the  walls  of  the  castle,  you  could  find  means  of  conveyance  to  the  firm 
^idf  and  proteaion  when  you  are  there.' 

'  Trust  us  for  that,  Roland,'  said  the  Queen ;  <  for  to  that  point  our 
^lieme  is  indifferent  well  laid.' 

^  Then  if  your  Grace  will  permit  me  to  speak  my  mind,  I  think  I  could 
^  of  some  use  in  this  matter.' 

*  As  how,  my  good  youth  ? — speak  on,'  said  the  Queen,  <  and  fear* 
le$sly»' 

^  My  palraa  the  Knight  of  Avenel  used  to  compel  the  youth  educated  in 
^Hs  household  to  kam  the  use  of  axe  and  hammer,  and  working  in  wood 
*f'd  iron-k^  used  to  speak  of  old  northern  champions,  who  forged  their 
ov^'Q  weapons,  and  of  the  Highland  Captain  Donald  nan  Ord,  or  Donald  of 
itie  Hammer,  whom  he  himself  knew,  and  who  used  to  work  at  the  anvil 
^Hh  a  sledge-hammer  in  each  hand.  Some  said  he  praised  this  art,  because 
He  wa«  hinuelf  ol  churl's  blood.    However,  1  gained  some  practice  in  it,  as  * 
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the  Lady  Catherine ^ytoD  partly  koows;  for  since  we  were  here  I  wrougtit 

her  a  silver  broach.' 

*  Ay/  replied  Catherine,  *  but  you  should  tell  her  Grace  thai  your  work- 
maaship  was  so  indiflerent  that  it  broke  to  pieces  the  next  day^  and  I  flung 
it  away.^ 

^  Believe  her  not,  Roland/  said  the  Queen ;  '  she  wept  when  it  was 
broken,  and  put  the  fragments  into  her  bosom.  But  for  your  scheme-— could 
your  skill  avail  to  forge  a  second  set  of  keys  ?' 

^  No,  madam,  because  I  know  not  the  wards.  But  I  am  convinced  I 
could  make  a  set  so  like  that  hateful  bunch  which  the  lady  bore  off 
even  now,  that  could  they  be  exchanged  against  them  by  any  means,  &Iie 
would  never  dream  she  was  possessed  of  the  wrong.' 

*'  And  the  good  dame,  thank  Heaven,  is  somewhat  blind,'  said  the 
Queen  \  <  but  then  for  a  foi^e,  my  boy,  and  the  means  of  labouring  uq- 
observed  ?' 

'  The  armourer's  forge,  at  which  I  used  sometimes  to  work  with  him.  is 
in  the  round  vault  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  turret — he  was  dismissed  with  tho 
warder  Uxt  being  supposed  too  much  attached  to  George  Douglas.  Tiic 
people  are  accustomed  to  see  me  work  there,  and  1  will  find  some  excu*>€ 
that  will  pass  current  with  them  for  putting  bellows  and  anvil  to  work.' 

<  The  schi  me  has  a  promising  face,'  said  the  Queen  \  ^  about  it,  my  lad, 
with  all  speed,  and  beware  the  nature  of  your  work  is  not  discovered.' 

^  Nay,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  draw  the  bolt  against  cliance  visitors,  so 
that  I  will  have  time  to  put  away  what  I  am  working  upon,  before  I  undo 
the  door.' 

^  Will  not  that  of  itself  attract  suspicion,  in  a  place  where  it  is  so  current 
already  V  said  CatheriJie. 

'  Not  a  whit,'  replied  Roland  ;  *  Gregory  the  armourer,  and  every  gcK»d 
faammermun,  locks  himself  in  when  he  is  about  some  masterpiece  of  craft. 
Besides,  something  must  be  risked.' 

^  Part  we  then  to-t/ight,'  said  the  Queen,  ^  and  God  bless  you,  my  chil- 
ilren. — If  Mary's  head  ever  rises  above  water,  yuu  shall  all  arise  along  with 
her.' 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

It  is  a  tirae  of  danger,  not  of  revel. 
When  cfaurcbtnen  turn  moiqaere. 

•  SPANISH  FATHKE. 

The  enterpize  of  Roland  Graeme  appeared  to  prosper.  A  trinket  or  two, 
0f  which  the  work  did  not  surpass  the  substance,  (for  the  materials  were 
silver,  supplied  by  the  Queen)  were  judiciously  presented  to  those  mo:it 
likely  to  be  inquisitive  into  the  labours  of  the  feyrge  aod  aovU,  which  iiit7 
thus  were  induced  to  reckon  profitable  to  others  and  harmiess  in  it>t  iK 
Openly,  the  page  was  seen  working  about  such  trifles*  In  fNrtvate,  he  fiir* 
ged  a  number  of  keys  resembling  so  nearly  in  weight  and  in  form  tiiose 
which  were  presented  every  evening  to  the  'Lady  Lochleven)  that,  on  a 
alight  inspection,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  perceive  the  difiereoce.  He 
Ibrougbt  them  to  the  dark  jrtiaty  coloui  by  the  ^  «f  saU  aend  wattt  j  and,  is 
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the  triumph  of  his  art,  presented  them  at  length  to  Queen  Mary  in  her  pre* 
sence-chamber^  about  an  hour  before  the  tolling  of  the  curfew.     She  looked 
at  them  ivith  pleasure,  but  at  the  same  time  with  doubt.     <  I  allow,'  she 
said  *  that  the  Lady  Lochleven's  eyes,  which  are  not  of  the  clearest,  may 
be  well  deceived,  could  we  pass  those  keys  on  her,  in  place  of  the  real  im- 
plements of  her  tyranny.     But  how  is  this  to  be  done,  and  which  of  my  lit- 
tle court  dare  attempt  this  tour  de  jongleur  with  any  chance  of  success  ? 
Could  we  but  engage  her  in  some  earnest  matter  of  argument — but  those 
irliich  I  hold  with  her,  always  have  been  of  a  kind  which  make  her  grasp 
her  kevs  the  faster,  as  if  she  said  to  herself — Here  I  hold  what  sets  me  above 
your  taunts  and  reproaches — And  even  for  her  liberty,  Mary  Stuart  could 
not  stoop  to  speak  the  proud  heretic  fair.     What  shall  we  do  ?     Shall  Lady 
Fleming  try  her  eloquence  in  describing  the  last  new  head-tire  from  Paris  ? 
\las  ]  the  good  dame  has  not  changed  the  fashion  of  her  head-gear  since 
Pinkiefield,  for  aught  that  I  know.     Shall  my  mignonne  Catherine  sing  to 
her  one  of  those  touching  airs,  which  draw  the  very  souls  out  of  me  and 
Roland  Graeme  ? — Alas !  Dame  Margaret  Douglas  would  rather  hear  a 
Huguenot  psalm  sung  to  the  tune  of  Reveillez  vou9  belle  endormie.     Cous- 
ins and  liege  counsellors,  what  is  to  be  done,  for  our  wits  are  really  astray 
in  this  matter.     Must  our  man-at-arms  and  the  champion  of  our  body,  Ro- 
land Graeme,  manfully  assault  the  old  lady,  and  take  the  keys  from  her  par 
roi  dufait  ?' 

*  Nay !  with  your  Grace's  permission/  said  Roland,  ^  I  doubt  not  to 
manage  die  matter  with  more  discretion  ;  for  though,  in  your  Grace's  ser- 
vice, i  do  not  fear'- 
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A  host  of  old  women,'  interrupted  Catherine,  *  each  armed  with  rock 
and  spindle,  yet  he  has  nu  fancy  for  pikes  and  partizans.' 

*  They  that  do  not  fear  fair  ladies'  tongues,'  continued  the  page,  *  need 
lircad  nothing  else.  But,  gracious  Liege,  I  am  well  nigh  satisfied  that  I 
^'luld  pass  the  exchange  of  these  keys  on  the  Lady  Lochleven ;  but  I  dread 

he  centUiei  who  is  now  planted  nightly  in  the  garden,  which,  by  necessity^ 
tt-e  mu!<  traverse.' 

^  Our  last  advices  from  our  friend  on  the  shore  have  promised  us  assist- 
:mce  in  that  matter,'  replied  the  Queen. 

*  And  is  your  Grace  welt  assured  of  the  fidelity  and  watchfulness  of  those 
witboQtr' 

'  For  their  fidelity,  I  will  answer  with  my  life,  and  for  their  vigilance, 
I  will  answer  with  my  life — I  will  give  thee  instant  proof,  my  faithful  Ro- 
land, that  they  are  ingenious  and  trusty  as  thyself.  Come  hither — Nay, 
Catherine,  attend  us;  we  carry  not  so  deft  a  page  into  oin"  private  chambier 
alone.  Make  last  the  door  of  the  parlour,  Fleming,  and  warn  us  if  you 
••«':u'  the  least  step— -or  stay,  go  thou  to  the  door,  Catheiine,  (in  a  whisper) 
'hy  ears  and  iky  wito  are  both  sharper.  Good  Fleming,  attend  us  thyself — 
and  again  she  whispered)  her  reverend  presence  will  be  as  safe  a  watch  on 
l^olund  as  thine  can— so  be  nut  jealous,  mignonne,^ 

Thus  speaking,  they  were  lighted  by  the  Lady  Fleming  into  the  Queen's 
W-room,  a  small  apartment  enlightened  by  a  projecting  window. 

'  Look  frocn  that  window,  Roland,'  she  said  ;  '  see  you  amongst  the  sev- 
'*ni|  fighu  which  begin  to  kindle,  and  to  glimmer  palely  through  the  grey 
•»f  the  evening  from  the  village  of  Kinross — Seest  thou,  I  say,  one  solitary 
'pork  apart  fcom  the  otheis,  and  nearer  it  seems  to  the  verge  of  the  water  ? 
^ft  is  no  brighter  at  this  distance  than  the  torch  of  the  poor  glow-worm, 
-fui  yet,  roy  good  youth,  tliat  light  is  more  dear  to  Mary  Stewart,  than  ev- 
that  cviakles  in  the  blue  vauk  of  Heaven.    By  that  signal,  I  know 
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that  more  than  one  true  heart  are  plotting  my  deliTerance ;  am)  wiAout 
that  consciousness,  and  the  hope  of  freedom  it  gives  me,  I  had  long  since 
stooped  to  my  fate,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Plan  after  plan  has  been 
formed  and  abandoned,  but  still  the  light  glimmers,  and  while  it  glimmers, 
^y  hope  lives. — O  !  how  many  evenings  have  I  sat  musing  in  despair, 
over  our  ruined  schemes,  and  scarce  hoping  that  I  should  again  see  that 
blessed  signal ;  when  it  has  suddenly  kindled,  and,  like  the  lights  of  Saint 
Elmo  in  a  tempest,  brought  hope  and  consolation,  where  there  waft  only  de- 
jection and  despair  !' 

<  If  I  mistake  not,'  answered  Roland, '  the  candle  shines  jfrom  the  house 
of  Blinkhoolie,  the  mail-gardener.' 

*  Thou  hast  a  good  eye,'  said  the  Queen ;  *  it  is  there  where  nay  trusty 
lieges — God  and  the  saints  pour  blessings  on  them  !— hold  consultation  for 
my  deliverance.  The  voice  of  a  wretched  captive  would  die  on  these  blue 
waters,  long  ere  it  could  mingle  in  their  councils,  and  yet  I  can  hold  com- 
munication— I  will  confide  the  whole  to  thee — I  am  about  to  ask  those 
faithful  friends,  if  the  moment  for  the  great  attempt  is  nigh — Place  the  lamp 
in  the  window,  Fleming.' 

She  obeyed,  and  immediately  withdrew  it.  No  sooner  had  she  done  so, 
than  the  light  in  the  cottage  of  the  gardener  disappeared. 

<  Now  count,'  said  Queen  Mary,  ^  for  my  heart  beats  so  thick  that  I  can- 
not count  myself.' 

The  Lady  Fleming  began  deliberately  to  count  one,  two,  three,  and 
when  she  arrived  at  ten,  the  light  on  the  shore  again  shewed  its  pale 
twinkle. 

*  Now  Our  Lady  be  praised  !'  said  the  Queen ;  *  it  wa^  but  two  nights 
since,  that  the  absence  of  the  light  remained,  while  I  could  tell  thirty.  The 
hour  of  deliverance  approaches.  May  God  bless  those  who  labour  in  it 
with  such  truth  to  me  ! — alas !  with  such  hazard  to  themselves — And  bless 
you  too,  my  children  ! — Come,  we  must  to  the  audience-chamber  again. 
Our  absence  might  excite  suspicion,  should  they  serve  the  supper.' 

They  returned  to  the  presence-chamber,  and  the  evening  concluded  as 
usual. 

The  next  morning,  at  dinner-time,  an  unusual  incident  occurred.  While 
Lady  Douglas  of  Lochleven  performed  her  daily  duty  of  assistant  and  tas- 
ter at  the  Queen's  table,  she  vi-as  told  a-man-at-arms  had  arrived  recom- 
mended by  her  son,  but  without  any  letter  or  other  token  than  what  he 
brought  by  word  of  mouth. 

<  Hath  he  given  you  that  token  ?'  demanded  the  lady. 

*  He  reserved  it,  as  I  think,  for  your  ladyship's  ear,'  replied  Randal. 

<  He  doth  well,'  said  the  Lady  5  <  tell  him  to  wait  in  the  hall— But  no— 
with  your  permission,  madam,  (to  the  Queen)  let  him  attend  me  here.' 

*'  Since  }^ou  are  pleased  to  receive  your  domestics  in  my  presence,'  said 
the  Queen,  *  I  cannot  chuse ' 

^  My  infirmities  must  plead  my  excuse,  madam,'  replied  the  lady  ;  '  the 
life  I  must  lead  here  ill  suits  with  the  years  which  have  'passed  over  my 
head,  and  compels  me  to  waive  ceremonial.' 

*  O,  my  good  lady,'  replied  the  Queen,  *  I  would  there  were  nought  in 
this  your  castle  more  strongly  compulsive  than  the  cobweb  chains  of  cere- 
mony ;  but  bolts  and  bars  are  harder  matters  to  contend  with.' 

As  she  spoke,  the  person  announced  by  Randal  entered  the  room,  aad 
Roland  Gramme  at  once  recognized  in  him  the  Abbot  Ambrosius. 

<  What  is  your  name,  good  fellow  ?'  said  the  lady. 

'  Kdward  Glendinning,'  answejred  the  Abbot,  with  a  suitable  reverence. 
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'  Art  thou  of  the  blood  of  the  Knight  of  Avenel  ?'  said  the  Lady  of 
Locfaleven. 
'  Ay,  madaniy  and  that  nearly,'  replied  the  pretended  soldier. 

<  It  is  likely  enough/  said  the  Lady,  '  for  the  Knight  is  the  son  of  his 
own  good  works,  and  has  risen  from  obscure  lineage  to  his  present 
hi^fh  rank  in  the  estate — But  he  is  of  sure  truth  and  approved  worth,  and 
bis  kinsman  is  welcome  to  us.     You  hold,  unquestionably,  the  true  faith  ?' 

<  Do  not  doubt  of  it,  madam,'  said  the  disguised  churchman. 

<  Hast  thou  a  token  to  me  from  Sir  William  Douglas  ?'  said  the  lady. 

<  I  have,  madam/  replied  he ;  ^  but  it  must  be  said  in  private.' 

<  Thou  art  right,'  said  the  Lady,  moving  towards  the  recess  of  a  win- 
vindow  ;  ^  say  in  what  does  it  consist  ?' 

*  In  ihe  words  of  an  old  bard,'  replied  the  Abbot. 

<  Repeat  them,'  answered  the  lady ;  and  he  uttered,  in  a  low  tone,  the 
Hoes  from  an  old  poem,  called  the  Howlet, — 

*  O,  Douglas !  Douglas ! 
Tender  and  true.' 

'  Trusty  Sir  John  Holland  !'  said  the  Lady  Douglas,  apostrophizing  the 
poet,  <  a  kinder  heart  never  inspired  a  rhyme,  and  the  Douglas'  nonour  was 
ever  on  the  harp-string !  We  receive  vou  among  our  followers,  Glendin- 
niug — But,  Randal,  see  that  he  keep  the  outer  wall  only,  till  we  shall  hear 
more  touching  him  from  our  son. — Thou  fearest  not  the  night-air,  Glendin- 
ning  ?' 

'  In  the  cause  of  the  lady  before  whom  I  stand,  I  fear  nothing,  madam,' 
ansnrered  the  disguised  Abbot 

'  Our  garrison,  then,  is  stronger  by  one  trust-worthy  soldier,'  said  the 
matron — ^  Go  to  the  buttery,  and  let  them  make  much  of  thee.' 

When  the  Lady  Lochleven  had  retired,  the  Queen  said  to  Roland  Graeme, 
who  was  now  almost  constantly  in  her  company,  <  I  spy  comfort  in  that 
stranger^s  countenance ;  1  know  not  why  it  should  be  so,  but  I  am  well  per- 
suaded he  is  a  friend.' 

^  Your  Grace's  penetration  does  not  deceive  you,'  answered  the  page ; 
and  he  informed  her  that  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's  himself  played  the  part 
of  the  newly  arrived  soldier. 

The  Queen  crossed  herself  and  looked  upwards.  ^  Unworthy  sinner  that 
I  am,'  she  said,  ^  that  for  my  sake  a  man  so  holy,  and  so  high  in  spiritual 
office,  should  wear  the  garb  of  a  base  sworder,  and  run  the  risk  of  dying  the 
^di  of  a  traitor!' 

'  Heaven  will  protect  its  own  servant,  madam,'  said  Catherine  Seyton  $ 
*bls  aid  would  bring  a  blessing  on  our  undertaking,  were  it  not  already  blest 
kr  its  own  sake.' 

'  What  I  admire  in  my  spiritual  father,'  said  Roland,  '  was  the  steady 
from  with  which  he  looked  on  me,  without  giving  the  least  sign  of  former 
acquaintance.  I  did  not  think  the  like  was  possible,  since  I  liave  ceased  to 
believe  that  Henry  was  the  same  person  with  Catherine.' 

'  But  marked  you  not  how  astuceously  the  good  father,'  said  the  Queen, 
'  eluded  the  questions  of  the  woman  Lochleven,  telling  her  the  very  truth, 
which  yet  she  received  not  as  such  ?' 

Roland  thought  in  his  heart,  that  when  the  truth  was  spoken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving,  it  was  little  better  than  a  lie  in  disguise.  But  it  was  no 
time  to  agitate  such  questions  of  conscience. 
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<  And  now  for  the  signal  from  the  shore,'  endmmed  Catherine  ;  <  mv 
bosom  tells  me  we  shall  see  this  night  two  lights  instead  of  one  gleam 
from  that  garden  of  Eden — ^And  then,  Roland,  do  you  play  your  part  man- 
fully, and  we  will  dance  on  the  greensward  like  midnight  fairies.' 

Catherine's  conjecture  misgave  not,  nor  deceived  her.  In  the  evening 
two  beams  twinkled  from  the  cottage,  instead  of  one  ;  and  the  page  heard 
with  beaUng  heart,  that  the  new  retainer  was  ordered  to  stand  centioel  on 
the  outside  of  the  castle.  When  he  intimated  this  news  to  the  Queen,  she 
held  her  hand  out  to  him — he  knelt,  and  when  he  raised  it  to  his  lips  in 
all  dutiful  homage,  he  found  it  was  damp  and  cold  as  marble.  '  For  God's 
sake,  madam,  droop  not  now — ^sink  not  now.' 

<  Call  upon  Our  Lady,  my  Liege,'  said  the  Lady  Fleming — ^  caU  upon 
your  tutelar  saint.' 

<  Call  the  spirits  of  the  hundred  kings  you  are  desceiuied  from,'  exclairod 
the  page ;  <  in  this  hour  of  need^  the  resolution  of  a  monarch  were  wortli 
the  aid  of  a  hundred  saints.' 

<  O !  Roland  Graeme,'  said  Mary  in  a  tone  of  deep  despondency,  '  be 
true  to  me — many  have  been  false  to  me.  Alas !  I  have  not  alsirays  been 
true  to  myself.  My  mind  misgives  me  that  I  shall  die  in  bondage,  and  that 
this  bold  attempt  will  cost  all  our  lives.  It  was  foretold  by  a  soothsayer  ia 
France,  that  I  should  die  in  prison,  and  by  a  violent  death,  and  here  comes 
the  hour — Oh,  would  to  God  il  found  me  prepared !' 

^  Madam,'  said  Catherine  Seyton,  ^  remember  you  are  a  Queea.  Better 
we  all  died  in  bravely  attempting  to  gain  oih*  freedom,  than  remained  here 
to  be  poisoned,  as  men  rid  them  of  the  noxious  vermin  that  liauni  old 
houses.' 

'  You  are  right,  Catherine,'  said  the  Queen ;  ^and  Mary  will  hear  her  like 
herself.  But,  alas !  your  young  and  buoyant  spirit  can  ill  spell  the  causes 
which  have  broken  mine.  Forgive  me,  my  children,  and  farewell  for  a 
while — I  prepare  both  mind  and  body  for  this  awful  venture.' 

They  separated,  till  again  called  together  by  the  tolling  of  die  curfew. 
The  Queen  appeared  grave,  but  firm  and  resolved  ^  the  Lady  Fleming,  with 
the  art  of  an  experienced  courtier,  knew  perfectly  how  to  diagoise  her  in- 
ward tremors  ;  Catherine's  eye  was  fired,  as  if  with  the  boldness  of  the 
project,  and  the  half  smile  which  dwelt  upon  her  beautiful  mouth  seemed 
to  contemn  all  the  risk  and  all  the  consequences  of  discovery;  Roland,  who 
felt  how  much  success  depended  on  his  own  address  and  boldness,  sumffloo- 
ed  together  his  whole  presence  of  mind,  and,  if  he  found  his  spirits  iagfora 
moment,  cast  his  eye  upon  Catherine,  whom  he  thought  he  had  never  seen 
look  so  beautiful. — I  may  be  foiled,  he  thought,  but  with  this  Kward  m 
prospect,  they  roust  bring  the  devil  to  aid  them  ere  they  cross  me.  Thus 
resolved,  he  stood  like  a  greyhound  in  the  slips,  with  hand,  heart,  eye  inteot 
upon  making  and  seising  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  their  pr<^t. 

The  keys  had,  with  the  wonted  ceremonial,  been  pi«sented  to  the  Lady 
Lochleven.  She  stood  with  her  back  to  the  casement,  which,  like  that  of 
the  Queen's  apartment,  commanded  a  view  of  Kinross,  with  the  choich, 
which  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  t»wn,  and  nearer  to  the  lake,  then 
connected  with  the  town  by  straggling  cottages.  With  her  back  1o  this 
casement,  then,  and  her  face  to  the  table,  on  which  the  keys  by  Ibr  an  ii^ 
stant,  while  she  tasted  the  various  dishes  which  were  placed  there,  stood  ihf 
Lady  of  Lochleven,  more  provoking ly  intent  than  usual — so  at  lea^t  it 
seemed  to  her  prisoners — upon  the  huge  and  heavy  bimdi  of  iron,  the  im- 
plements of  their  restraint.  Just  when,  having  finished  her  ceremony  » 
taster  of  the  Queen's  table,  she  was  about  to  take  up  the  keys,  the  pag^) 
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irho  stAod  be^de  her,  and  had  handed  her  tfee  dishes  in  succession,  looked 
sideways  to  the  church-yard,  and  exclaimed  be  saw  corpse- candles  in  the 
church-yard.  The  I^dy  of  Lochleven  was  not  without  a  touch,  though  a 
slight  one,  of  the  superstitions  of  the  time  ;  the  fate  of  her  sons  made  her 
aiive  to  omens,  and  a  corpse-light, aS it  was  called,  in  the  (ua'Ay  burial-place, 
boded  death.  She  turneid  her  head  towards  the  casement — saw  a  distant 
(fiimmering — forgot  her  charge  for  one  second,  and  in  that  second  were  lost 
the  whole  fruits  of  her  former  vigilance.  The  page  held  the  forged  keys 
under  his  cloak,  and  with  great  dexterity  exchanged  them  for  the  real  ones. 
His  utmost  address  could  not  prevent  a  slight  clash  as  he  took  up  the  latter 
bunch.  ^  Who  touches  the  keys  ?'  said  the  lady  ;  and  while  the  page  an- 
swered that  the  sleeve  of  his  cloak  had  stirred  them,  she  looked  round,  pos- 
>essed  herself  of  the  bunch  which  now  occupied  the  place  of  the  genuine 
ke>  s,  and  again  turned  to  gaze  at  the  supposed  corpse-candles. 

'  1  hold  these  gkams,'  shesatd,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  ^  to  come, 
not  from  the  church-yard,  but  from  the  hut  of  the  old  gardener  Blinkhoolie. 
I  wonder  what  thrift  that  churl  drives,  that  of  late  he  luith  ever  had  light  in 
his  house  till  the  night  grew  deep.  I  thought  bim  an  industrious,  peaceful 
man — if  be  turns  resetter  of  idle  companions  and  night-walkers,  the  place 
must  be  rid  of  him.' 

^  He  may  work  his  baskets  perchance,'  said  the  page,  desirous  to  stop 
(he  train  of  her  suspicion. 

'  Or  nets,  may  be  not  ?'  said  the  lady. 

^  Ay,  madam,'  said  Rohind,  <  for  trout  and  salmon.' 

<  Or  for  fools  and  knaves,'  replied  the  bdy  ;  '  but  this  shall  be  looked 
after  to-morrow.-— 1  wish  your  Grace  and  your  company  a  good  evening.--* 
Randal,  attend  us.'  And  Randal  who  waited  in  the  anti-chamber,  after 
having  surrendered  bis  bunch  of  keys,  gave  his  escort  to  his  mistress  a$. 
lisaal,  while  leaving  the  Queen's  apartments,  she  retired  to  her  own. 

^  To-morro*v^  ?'  said  the  page,  rubbing  his  hands  with  glee  as  he  repeat* 
^  the  lady's  bust  words,  '  Ibds  look  to  to-morrow,  and  wise  folk  use  to- 
'liebt. — May  I  pray  you,  my  gracious  Liege,  to  retire  for  one  half  hour,  until 
^1  the  castk  is  composed  to  rest,  i  mast  go  and  rub  with  oii  these  blessed 
"nplements  of  &nr  freedom.  Courage  and  constancy,  and  all  will  go  well,. 
providing  our  friends  on  the  shore  fail  not  to  send  the  boat  you  spoke  of.' 

^  Fear  them  not,'  said  Catherine,  <  they  are  true  as  steel — if  our  dear 
niistress  do  but  maintain  her  noble  and  royal  courage.' 

'  Doubt  not  roe,  Catherine,'  replied  the  Queen  ;  <  a  while  since  I  was 
overborne,  but  I  have  recalled  the  spirit  of  my  earlier  and  more  sprightly 
'i^ys,  when  I  used  lo  accompany  my  armed  nobles,  and  wish  to  be  myself  a 
man,  to  know  wiiat  life  it  was  io  be  in  the  fields  with  sword  and  buckler, 
l^k  ind  knapsack.^ 

*  0,  the  lark  lives  not  a  gayer  life,  nor  sings  a  lighter  and  gayer  song  than 
'He  merry  soldier,'  answered  Catherine.  *  Your  Grace  shall  be  in  the 
ffiidst  of  them  soon,  and  the  look  of  such  a  liege  Sovereign  will  make  each 

^}oor  host  worth  three  in  the  hour  of  need  ;  but  I  must  to  my  task.' 
'  We  have  but  brief  time,'  said  Queen  Mary ;  <  one  of  the  two  lights  in 
i^t"  cottage  is  extinguished— that  shows  the  boat  is  put  off.' 

*  They  will  row  very  slow,'  said  the  page,  *  or  kent  where  depth  per* 
miu,  to  avmd  noise.— To  our  several  gear — 1  will  communicate  with  the 
:ood  Father.' 

At  the  dead  hour  of  night  when  all  was  silent  in  the  castle,  the  page  put 
'lie  key  into  the  lock  of  the  wicket  which  opened  into  the  garden,  and 
*vhich  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  staircase  that  descended  from  the  Queen's 
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apartment.  ^  Now  turn  smooth  and  sofUy,  thou  good  bolt,'  said  he,  '  if 
ever  oil  softened  rust !'  and  his  precautions  had  been  so  effectual^  that  the 
bolt  revolved  with  little  or  no  sound  of  resistance.  He  ventured  not  to 
cross  the  threshold,  but  exchangmg  a  word  with  the  disguised  Abbot,  asked 
if  the  boat  were  ready. 

<  This  half  hour/  said  the  centinel,  ^  she  lies  beneath  the  wall,  too  close 
under  the  islet  to  be  seen  by  the  warder,  but  I  fear  she  will  hardly  escape 
his  notice  in  putting  off  again.' 

^  The  darkness,'  said  the  page,  '  and  our  profound  silence,  may  take  her 
off  unobserved,  as  she  came  in.  Hildebrand  has  the  watch  oa  the  tower^ 
e  heavy-headed  knave,  who  holds  a  can  of  ale  to  be  the  best  head-piece  upon 
a  night-\%  atch.     He  sleeps  for  a  wager.' 

<  Then  bring  the  Queen,'  said  the  Abbot,  ^  and  I  will  call  Henry  Seytoa 
to  assist  them  to  the  boat.' 

On  tiptoe,  with  noiseless  «tep  and  suppressed  breath,  trembling  at  everj 
rustle  of  their  own  apparel,  one  after  another  the  fair  prisoners  glided  doirD 
the  winding  stair,  under  the  guidance  of  Roland  Graeme,  and  were  received 
at  the  wicket-eate  by  Henry  Seyton  and  the  churchman.  Tbe  former 
seemed  instantly  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  direction  of  the  enter- 
prize.  <  My  Lord  Abbot,'  he  said,  ^  give  my  sister  your  arm — I  will  coo- 
duct  the  Queen — and  the  youth  will  have  the  honour  to  guide  Ladjy  Flem- 
ing.' 

This  was  no  time  to  dispute  the  arrangement,  although  it  was  not  that 
which  Roland  Graeme  would  have  chosen.  Catherine  Seyton,  who  well 
knew  the  garden  path,  tripped  on  before  like  a  sylph,  rather  leading  the 
Abbot  than  receiving  assistance^— the  Queen,  her  native  spirit  prevailing 
over  female  fear,  and  a  thousand  painful  reflectiuns,  moved  steadily  forward, 
by  assistance  of  Henry  Seyton — while  the  Lady  Fleming  encumbered  Fith 
ber  fears  and  her  helplessness  Roland  Grsme,  who  followed  in  the  rear, 
and  who  bore  under  the  other  arm  a  packet  of  necessaries  belonging  to  the 
Queen.  The  door  of  the  garden,  wnich  communicated  with  the  dbore  of 
the  islet,  yielded  to  one  of  the  keys  of  which  Roland  had  possessed  him* 
self,  although  not  until  he  had  tried  several, — a  moment  of  anxious  terror 
and  expectation.  The  ladies  were  then  partly  lead,  partly  carried,  to  the 
side  of  the  lake,  where  a  boat  with  six  rowers  attended  them,  the  men 
couched  along  the  bottom  to  secure  them  from  observation.  Henry  Seyton 
placed  the  Queen  in  the  stern ;  the  Abbot  offered  to  assist  Catherine,  but 
she  was  seated  by  the  Queen's  side  before  he  could  utter  hb  proffer  of  help  j 
and  Rdand  Graeme  was  just  lifting  Lady  Fleming  over  the  boat-side, 
when  a  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  and  exclaiming,  ^  Forgotten, 
forgotten  !  wait  me  but  one  half  minute,'  he  replaced  on  the  shore  tlie 
helpless  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  threw  the  Queen's  packet  into  the  boat, 
and  sped  back  through  the  garden  with  the  noiseless  speed  of  a  bird  on  the 
wing. 

<  By  heaven  he  is  false  at  last !'  said  Seyton  ;  <  I  ever  feared  it !' 

^  He  is  as  true,'  said  Catherine, '  as  Heaven  itself,  and  that  I  will  main- 
tain.' 

<  Be  silent,  minion,'  said  her  brother,  *  for  shame,  if  not  for  fear-— Fel- 
Jows,  put  off,  and  row  for  your  lives.' 

<  Help  me,  help  me  on  board  ."  said  the  deserted  Lady  Fleming,  and 
that  louder  than  prudence  warranted. 

'  Put  off— put  off,'  cried  Henry  Sexton  ;  <  leave  all  behind,  so  the  Quees 
is  safe.' 
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'  Will  you  permit  this,  madam  ?'  said  Catherine,  imploHnglj ;  <  you 
feave  your  deliverer  to  death.' 

'  I  will  not/  said  the  Queen. — ^  Seyton,  I  command  you  to  ^tay  at  every 
risk/ 

'  Pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  disobey/  said  the  intractable  young  man  ; 
and  with  one  hand  lifting  in  Lady  Fleming,  he  begun  himself  to  push  off 
(he  boat. 

She  was  two  fathoms  length  from  the  shore,  and  the  rowers  were  getting 
ber  head  round,  when  Roland  Grseme,  arriving,  bounded  from  the  beach, 
and  attained  the  boat,  overturning  Seyton,  on  whom  he  lighted.  The  youth 
swore  a  deep  but  suppressed  oath,  and  stopping  Grseme  as  he  stepped  to- 
wards the  stern,  said,  ^  Your  place  is  not  with  high-born  dames — keep  at 
ihc  head  and  trim  the  vessel — Now  give  way — give  way — Row,  for  God 
and  the  Queen  !' 

The  rowers  obeyed,  and  began  to  pull  vigorously. 

*  Why  did  ye  not  muffle  the  oars  ?'  said  Roland  Graeme ;  <  the  dash 
must  awaken  the  centinel — Row,  lads,  and  get  out  of  shot ;  for  had  not 
old  Hildebraod,  the  warder,  supped  upon  poppy-porridge,  this  whispering 
roust  have  waked  him.' 

'  It  was  all  thine  own  delay,'  said  Seyton  ;  <  thou  shalt  reckon  with  me 
hereafter  for  that  and  other  matters.' 

But  Roland's  apprehension  was  verified  too  Instantly  to  permit  him  to 
reply.  The  centinel,  whose  slumbering  had  withstood  the  whispering,  was 
alarmed  by  tlie  dash  of  the  oars.  His  challenge  was  instantly  heard.  '  A 
boat — a  boat  / — bring  to,  or  I  shoot  f  And,  as  they  continued  to  ply  their 
oars,  he  called  aloud,  '  Treason  !  treason  !'  rung  the  bell  of  the  castle,  and 
discharged  his  harquebuss  at  the  bc»at.  The  ladies  crowded  on  each  other 
like  startled  wild-fowl,  at  the  flash  and  report  of  the  piece,  while  the  men 
urg:ed  the  rowers  to  the  utmost  speed.  They  heard  more  than  one  ball 
^hiz  along  the  surface  of  the  lake,  at  no  great  distance  from  their  little 
bark ;  and  from  the  lights  which  glanced  like  meteors  from  window  to  win- 
dow, it  was  evident  the  whole  castle  was  alarmed,  and  their  escape  discov«> 
•red.' 

*  Pull !'  again  exclaimed  Seyton ;  *  stretch  to  your  oars,  or  I  will  spur  you 
^0  the  task'  with  my  dagger — ^they  will  launch  a  boat  immediately.' 

'That  is  cared  for,'  said  Roland;  <  I  locked  gate  and  wicket  on  them 
vhcn  I  went  back,  and  no  boat  will  stir  from  the  island  this  night,  if  doors 
^^  good  oak  and  bolts  of  iron  can  keep  men  within  stone  ^all. — And  now 
f  resign  my  office  of  porter  of  Lochleven,  and  give  the  keys  to  the  Kelpie's 
keeping/ 

As  the  heavy  keys  plunged  in  the  lake,  the  Abbot,  who  till  then  had  been 
repeating  his  prayers,  exclaimed,  '  Now  bless  thee,  my  son !  for  thy  ready 
prudence  puts  shame  on  us  all.' 

*  I  knew,'  said  Mary,  drawing  her  breath  more  freely,  as  they  were  now 
"ut  of  reach  of  the  musketry — '  I  knew  my  squire's  truth,  promptitude,  and 
'^e^city,  I  must  have  him  dear  friends  with  my  no  less  true  knights, 
l>ou|r|as  and  Seyton — but  where,  then,  is  Douglas  ?' 

'  Here,  madam,'  answered  the  deep  and  melancholy  voice  of  the  boatman 
^bo  sate  next  her,  and  who  acted  as  steersman. 

^  Alas !  was  it  you  who  stretched  your  body  before  me,'  said  the  Queen, 
^  when  the  bails  were  raining  around  us  ?' 

*  Believe  you,'  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  ^  that  Douglas  would  have  resign^ 
^  to  any  one  the  chance  of  protecting  his  Queen's  life  with  his  own  ?' 
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The  dialogue  was  here  interrupted  by  a  shot  or  t%vo,  from  one  of  those 
small  pieces  of  artillery,  called  falconets,  then  used  in  defending  castles. 
The  shot  was  too  vague  to  have  any  effect,  but  the  broader  flash,  the  deep- 
er  sound,  the  louder  return,  which  was  made  by  the  midnight  echoes  of 
Bennarty,  terrified  and  imposed  silence  on  the  liberated  prisoners.  Tiie 
boat  was  along-side  of  a  rude  quay  or  landing-place,  mnnhig  out  from  a 
garden  of  considerable  extent,  ere  any  of  them  again  attempted  to  speak. 
They  landed,  and  while  the  Abbot  returned  thanks  aloud  to  Heaven,  wbirh 
had  thus  far  favoured  their  enterprir^e,  Douglas  enjoyed  the  best  reward  ot 
his  desperate  undertaking,  In  conducting  the  Queen  to  the  house  of  the  gar* 
dener.  Yet,  not  unmindful  o(  Roland  Grseme  even  in  that  moment  of  ter- 
ror and  exhaustion,  !Vf ary  expressly  commanded  Seyton  to  give  his  assist- 
ance to  Fleming,  while  Catherine  volimtarily,  and  without  bidding,  took  the 
arm  of  the  page,  Seyton  presently  resigned  Lady  Fleming  to  the  care  ofibe 
Abbot,  alleging,  he  must  look  after  their  horses ;  and  bis  attendants,  disen- 
cumbering themselves  of  their  boat-cloaks,  hastened  to  assist  him. 

While  Mary  spent  in  the  gardener^  cottage  the  few  minotes  which  were 
necessary  to  prepare  the  steeds  for  their  departure,  she  perceived,  in  a  cor- 
ner, the  old  man  to  whom  the  garden  belonged,  and  called  him  to  approach. 
He  came  as  it  were  with  reluctance. 

*  How,  brother,'  said  the  Abbot,  *  so  slow  to  welcome  thy  royal  Queen 
and  mistress,  to  liberty  and  to  her  kingdom  !' 

The  old  man,  thus  admonished,  came  forward,  and  in  good  terms  o{ 
speech,  gave  her  Grace  joy  of  her  deliverancfv  The  Queen  returned  him 
thanks  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  and  added,  <  It  will  remain  to  us  to 
offer  some  immediate  reward  for  your  fidelity,  for  we  wot  well  your  house 
has  been  long  the  refucfe  in  which  our  trusty  servants  have  met  to  concert 
measures  for  our  freedom.'  So  saying,  she  offered  gold,  and  added,  ^  We 
will  consider  your  services  more  fully  hereafter.' 

'  Kneel,  brother,'  said  the  Abbot,  <  kneel  instantly,  and  thank  her 
Grace's  kimlness.' 

^  Good  brother,  that  wert  once  a  few  steps  under  me,  and  art  still  many 
vears  younger,'  replied  the  gardener  pettishly,  *  let  me  do  mine  acknow- 
ledgments in  my  own  way.  Queens  have  knelt  to  me  ere  now,  and  in  trntli 
my  knees  are  too  old  and  stiflfto  bend  even  to  this  lovely-faced  lady*  M'i\ 
ft  please  your  Grace,  if  your  Grace's  servants  have  occupied  my  house,  so 
that  I  could  not  call  it  mine  own — if  they  have  trodden  liown  my  dowers  in 
the  zeal  of  their  midnight  comings  and  goings,  and  destroyed  the  hope  ofxha 
fruit^season,  by  bringing  their  war-horses  into  my  garden,  I  do  but  crave  ol 
your  Grace  in  requital,  that  you  will  chuse  your  residence  as  far  from  me 
as  possible.  I  am  an  old  man,  who  would  willingly  creep  to  my  grave  as 
easily  as  he  can,  in  peace,  good  will,  and  quiet  labour.' 

^  1  promise  you  fairly,  good  man,'  said  the  Queen,  <  I  will  not  make  yon* 
der  casdc  my  residence  again,  if  f  can  help  it.  But  let  me  press  on  you  this 
money — ^it  will  make  some  amends  for  the  havoc  we  have  made  in  your  lit- 
tle garden  and  orchard.' 

^  I  thank  your  Grace,  but  it  will  make  me  not  the  least  amends,'  said  tlie 
nld  man.  ^  The  ruined  labours  of  a  whole  year  are  not  so  easily  i^placed 
to  him  who  has  perchance  but  that  one  year  to  live;  and  besides,  they  teil 
«ne  I  must  leave  this  place  and  become  a  wanderer  in  mine  old  age — 1  that 
have  nothing  on  earth  saving  these  fruit^rees,  and  a  liew  old  parchments 
and  family  secrets  not  worth  knowing.  As  for  gold,  if  I  had  loved  it,  1 
might  have  remained  Lord  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's-— and  yet,  I  wot  not— 
ibr,  if  Abbot  Boniface  be  but  the  poor  peasant  Blinkhooiie,  his  successor  tiic 
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Abbot  Ambr«iSias  is  sdU  transmuted  for  the  woise  into  the  guise  of  a  sword- 
and-buckler-maa.' 

<  Is  this  indeed  the  Abbot  Boniface  of  whom  I  have  heard  ?'  said  the 
Queen*  Mt  is  I  who  should  have  bent  the  knee.for  your  blessings  good 
Father.' 

'  Bend  no  knee  to  ane,  Lady  I  The  blessing  of  an  M  man  who  is  no 
longer  an  Abbot,  go  with  you  over  dale  and  down — 1  hear  the  trampling  of 
your  horses.' 

^  Farewell,  Father,'  said  the  Queen*  ^  When  we  are  once  more  seated 
at  Holyrood,  we  will  neither  forget  thee  nor  thine  injured  garden.' 

^  F'orget  us  both,'  said  the  £^-Abbot  Boniface,  ^  and  may  God  be  with 

vou ." 

As  they  hurried  out  of  the  bouse,  they  heard  the  old  man  talking  and  mut- 
terinjSfto  bimself,  as  he  hastUy  drew  bolt  and  bar  behind  them. 

<  i'iie  revenge  of  the  Douglasses  will  reach  the  poor  old  man,'  said  the 
Queen.     <  God  help  me,  i  ruin  every  one  wihom  I  approach. 

'  His  safety  is  cared  for,'  said  Seyton  ;  <  he  must  not  remain  here,  but 
« ill  be  privacely  conducted  to  a  place  of  greater  security.  But  I  would  your 
Grace  were  in  your  saddle. — To  horse  !  to  horse  !' 

The  party  of  Seyton  and  of  Douglas  were  increased  to  about  ten  by  those 
atteadants  who  had  remained  with  the  horses.  The  Queen  and  her  ladies, 
with  all  the  rest  who  came  from  the  boat  were  instantly  mounted,  and 
iiold'mg  aloof  from  the  village,  which  was  already  alarmed  by  the  firing 
from  the  eastle,  with  Douglas  acting  as  their  guide,  they  soon  reached  the 
open  ground^  and  began  to  ride  as  fast  as  was  consistent  with  keeping  to- 
geiiierin  good  order* 
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He  moooted  himself  on  a  coal-black  steed. 

And  her  oo  a  freckled  grey* 
With  a  bugalet  horo  huog  down  by  his  side^ 

And  roundly  they  rode  away. 

OLD  BALLAD* 

Thi  influence  of  the  fr^  air,  the  rushing  of  the  horses  over  high  and 
^otr,  the  ringing  of  the  bridles,  the  excitation  at  once  arising  from  a  sense  of 
tr^-cdom  and  of  rapid  motion,  gradually  dispelled  the  confused  and  dejected 
^ort  of  stupefaction  by  which  Queen  Mary  was  at  first  overwhelmed.  She 
C'jutd  not  at  least  conceal  the  change  of  her  feelings  to  the  person  who  rode 
>^  her  rein,  and  who  she  doubted  not  was  the  Father  Ambrosius  $  for  Sej^ 
^'0.  with  all  the  heady  impetuosity  of  a  youth,  proud,  and  justly  so,  of  his 
6rst  soccesslul  adventure,  assumed  all  the  bustle  and  importance  of  corn* 
"j^nder  of  the  little  party,  which  escorted,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  the 
[f^ime  of  Scotland.  He  now  led  the  van,  now  checked  his  bounding  steed 
till  the  rear  had  cone  up,  exhorted  the  leaders  to  keep  a  steady  though 
^ipi<l  pace,  and  commanded  those  who  were  hindmost  of  the  party  to  use 
'i>*^ir  spurs,  aad  allow  no  interval  to  take  place  in  their  line  of  march  |  and 
31  (m  he  was  beside  the  Queen,  or  her  ladies,  enquiring  how  they  brooked 
'he  hasty  journey,  and  whether  they  had  any  commands  for  him*    B«t 
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while  Seyton  thus  busied  himself  with  some  advantage^  and  a  ^pood  deal  o( 
ostentation,  the  horseman  who  rode  beside  the  Queen  gave  her  his  foil  and 
undivided  attention,  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  upon  some-  aoperior  bein^. 
When  the  road  was  nigged  and  dangerous,  hue  abandoned  almost  entjrfiy 
the  care  of  his  own  horse,  and  kept  his  hand  constantly  upon  the  Queen^i 
bridle ;  a  river  or  larger  brook  traversed  their  course,  and  his  left  arm  re> 
t  lined  her  in  the  saddle,  while  his  right  held  her  palftiej's  nein. 

<  1  had  not  thought,  reverend  Father,'  said  the  Queen,  when  they  reached 
the  other  bank,  '  that  the  convent  bred  such  good  horsemen.' — ^TheperM>a 
she  addressed  sighed,  but  made  no  other  anaarer.-^^  1  know  not  how  it  is/ 
said  Queen  Mary,  *  either  the  sense  of  freedom,  or  the  pleasure  of  my  tia- 
vourite  exercise,  from  which  I  liave  been  so  loag  debatred,or  both  combio- 
ed,  seem  to  have  given  wings  to  me — ^nofiafa  ever  shot  through  the  water, 
no  bird  through  the  air,  with  the  hurried  feeling  of  liberty  and  rapture  witii 
which  I  sweep  through  this  night-wind,  and  over  these  wolds.  May,  such  is 
the  magic  of  feeling  myself  once  more  in  the  saddle,  that  1  cotdd  almost 
swear  I  am  at  this  moment  mounted  on  my  own  fevourite  BoaabeUc,  who 
was  never  matched  in  Scotland  for  swiftness,  for  ease  of  motiaDy  and  lor 
aureness  of  foot.' 

'  And  if  the  horse  which  bean  so  dear  a  burthen  oodd  speak,'  answered 
the  deep  voice  of  the  melancholy  George  of  Douglas,  <  would  she  not  reply, 
who  but  Rosabelle  ought  at  such  an  emei^nce  as  this  to  serve  her  beloved 
mistress,  or  who  but  Douglas  ought  to  hold  her  bridle-rein  P 

Queen  Mary  started  ;  she  foresaw  at  tmce  all  the  evils  like  to  arise  to 
herself  and  him  from  the  deep  enthusiastic  passion  of  this  youth ;  but  her 
feelings  as  a  woman,  grateful  at  once  and  compassionate,  prevented  her  as- 
suming the  dignity  of  the  Queen,  and  she  endeavoured  to  continue  the  cod- 
versation  in  an  indifferent  tone. 

<  Methought,'  she  said,  ^  I  heard  that,  at  the  division  of  my  spoils,  Ros<v 
belle  had  become  the  property  of  Lord  Morton's  paramour  and  ladye-love, 
Alice.' 

^  The  noble  palfrey  had  indeed  been  destined  to  so  base  a  lot^'  answered 
Douglas ;  ^  she  was  kept  under  four  keys,  and  under  the  cbaige  of  a  ntinie- 
rous  crew  of  grooms  and  domestics— 4>ut  Queen  Mary  needed  Rosabelle^ 
and  Rosabelle  is  here.' 

^  And  was  it  well,  Douglas,'  said  Queen  Mary,  ^  when  soob  fearful  risks 
of  various  kinds  must  needs  be  encountered,  that  you  should  augment  thcii 
perils  to  yourself,  for  a  subject  of  so  little  moment  as  a  palfrey  ?' 

<  Do  you  call  that  of  little  moment  which  has  afibided  you  a  moment^ 
pleasure  ? — Did  you  not  start  with  joy  when  I  first  said  you  were  mounted  od 
Rosabelle  ? — ^and  to  purchase  you  that  pleasure,  though  it  ware  to  last  no 
longer  than  the  flash  of  lightning  doth,  would  not  Douglas,  have  risked  his 
life  a  thousand  times  !' 

^  O,  peace,  Douglas,  peace,'  said  the  Queen,  ^  this  is  an  unfitting  lan- 
guage ;  and,  besides,  1  would  speak/  said  she,  recollecting  herself,  ^  witb 
the  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's — Nay,  Douglas,  I  will  not  let  you  qoit  my  rein 
in  displeasure.' 

^  Displeasure,  lady  !'  answered  Douglas,  <  alas !  sorrow  is  all  that  I  cm 
feel  for  your  well-warranted  contempt — ^I  should  be  as  soon  displeased  witii 
Heaven  for  refusing  the  wildest  wish  which  mortal  can  form.' 

*  Abide  by  my  rein,  however,'  said  Mary,  *  there  is  room  for  my  Lord 
Abbot  on  the  other  side ;  and,  besides,  I  doubt  if  his  assistance  won! : 
be  so  useful  to  Rosabelle  and  me  as  yours  has  been,  should  the  road  sgai» 
require  it.' 
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The  Abbot  came  up  on  the  other  side,  and  she  immediately  opened  a 
coDTersation  with  him  on  the  topic  of  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  plan  fit- 
test for  her  t^  puiBue  in  consequence  of  her  deHverance.  In  this  conversa- 
tion Douglas  took  little  share,  and  never  but  when  directly  applied  to  by 
the  Queen,  while,  as  before,  his  attention  seemed  en^rely  engrossed  by  the 
care  of  the  Queen's  personal  safety.  She  learned^  )N>wever,  she  had  a  new 
obligation  to  him,  since  by  his  contrivance  the  Abbot,  whom  he  had  furnish* 
ed  with  tke  family  pass-iword,  was  introduced  into  the  castle  as  one  of 
the  garnson. 

Long  before  day-break  thfgr  ended  their  hasty  and  perilous  journey  be- 
fore the  gates  of  West  Niddrie,  a  castle  in  West  Lothian,  belonging  to  Lord 
Seyton.  When  the  Queen  was  about  to  alight,  Henry  Seyton,  preventing 
l>oij(Tla9,  received  her  in  his  arms^and,  kneeling  down,  prayed  her  Majesty 
to  enteE  the  bouse  of  his  father,  her  faithful  servant.' 

<  Your  Grace,'  be  added,  <  may  repose  yourself  hert  in  perfect  safety — 
n  Is  already  garrisoned  with  good  men  for  ymir  protection;  and  1  have  sent 
a  post  to  my  father,  whose  instant  arrival,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men, 
may  be  looked  for*  J>o  not  dismay  yourself,  therefore,  sKould  your  sleep 
be  broken  by  the  trampling  of  horse  ;  but  only  think  that  here  are  some 
scores  more  of  the  saucy  Seytonscome  to  attend  you.' 

*  And  by  better  friends  than  the  saucy  Seytons,  a  Scottish  Queen  cannot 
be  euarded,'  raplied  Mary.  ^  Rosabelle  went  fleet  as  the  summer  breeze, 
ari'i  well  nigh  as  easy  ;  but  it  is  long  since  I  have  been  a  traveller,  and  I 
M  that  repose  will  be  welcome.— Catherine,  ma  mignonne^  you  must  sleep 
in  my  apaitment  to-night,  and  bid  me  welcome  to  your  father's  castle- 
Thanks,  thanks  to  all  my  kmd  deliverers— thanks,  and  a  good  night  is  all  I 
can  now  offer ;  but  if  i  climb  once  more  to  the  upper  side  of  fortune's  wheel, 
I  will  vtmx  have  her  bandage.  Mafy  Stuart  will  keep  her  eyes  open,  and 
distinguish  her  friends. — oeyton,  I  need  scarce  recommend  the  venerable 
Abbot,  the  Douglas,  and  my  page,  to  your  honourable  care  and  hospi- 
tality.' 

H^nry  Seyton  bowed,  and  Catherine  and  Lady  Fleming  attended  the 
Qiieen  to  her  apartment ;  where,  acknowledging  to  them  that  she  should 
iiave  found  it  difficult  in  that  moment  to  keep  her  promise  of  holding  her 
tves  open,  she  resigned  herself  to  repose,  and  awakened  not  till  the  mon:^ 
mg  was  advanced. 

Mary's  first  feeling  when  she  awoke,  was  the  doubt  of  her  freedom ;  and 
rbe  impulse  prompted  her  to  start  from  bed,  and  hastily  throwing  her  man- 
tis over  her  shoulders,  to  look  out  at  the  casement  of  her  apartment. — O, 
li^'ht  of  joy  !  instead  of  the  crystal  sheet  of  Lochleven,  unaltered  save  by 
the  infloenceof  the  wind,  a  landscape  of  wood  and  moorland  lay  before  her, 
aiKl  tlie  pack  around  the  castle  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  her  most  faith- 
Aii  and  most  favourite  nobles. 

*'  Rise,  rise,  Catherine,'  cried  the  enraptured  Princess ;  ^  arise  and  come 
bitber  !— here  are  swords  and  spears  in  true  hands^  and  glittering  armour 
on  loyal  breasts*  Here  are  banners,  my  girl,  floating  in  the  wind,  as  lightly 
^  summer-clouds— Great  God  1  what  pleasure  to  my  weary  eyes  to  trace 
their  devices— thine  own  brave  father's — ^the  princely  Hamilton's — the  faith- 
/>'/  Fieaiiiig's^— See — see — ^they  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  me,  and  throng 
^J  wards  the  window  !' 

.She  flnng  the  casement  open,  and  with  her  bare  head,  from  which  the 

ui'ssea  flew  back  loose  and  dishevelled,  her  fair  arm  slenderly  veiled  by  her 

ui^intle,  cetnmed  by  motion  and  sign,  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  warriors, 

'  fiich  echoed  for  many  a  furlong  around.    When  the  first  burst  of  ecstatic 
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joy  wafe  over,  she  recollected  bow  lightly  she  was  dreMed,  end,  ^iilltiiig  faer 
hand  to  her  face,  which  was  covered  with  blushes  at  the  recdleelion,  with- 
drew abruptly  from  the  w!hdow.  The  cause  of  her  retreat  was  ettUy  coih 
jectured,  and  increased  the  general  enthusiasm  for  a  Prineess^  who  had  for- 

i  gotten  her  rank  in  her  haste  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  her  subjects. 

*  The  unadorned  beautie^of  the  lovely  woman,  too,  moved  the  military  spec- 

tators more  than  the  highest  display  of  her  regai  state  might,  and  what 
might  have  seemed  too  free  in  her  mode  of  appearing  before  them,  was 
more  than  atoned  for  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  and  by  the  delicacy 
evinced  in  her  hasty  retreat.  Often  as  the  sliouts  Aed  away,  as  often  vtre 
they  renewed  till  wnod  and  hill  rung  again  ;  and  many  a  deep  oath  was 
■aade  that  morning  on  the  cross  of  the  sword,  that  the  hand  should  not  part 
with  the  weapon,  till  Mary  Stuart  was  rsaiored  to  her  rights.  But  what  are 
the  promises,  what  the  hopes  of  mortals  ?  In  ten  days,  these  gallant  and 
devoted  votaries  were  slain,  were  captives,  or  were  fled* 

Mary  flung  he^^elf  Into  tjie  nearest  seat,  and  still  blushing,  yet  half  smil* 
ing,  exclaimed,  ima  mignonnej  what  will  they  think  of  me  f^-to  shew  my* 
aelf  to  them  witti  my  bare  feet  hastily  thrust  into  the  slippers^-^only  this 
loose  mantle  about  me— -my  hair  loose  on  my  shoulders— my  arms  aod 
neck  so  bare— O,  the  best  they  can  suppose  is,  that  her  abode  in  yonder 
dungeon  has  turned  their  Queen's  brain  !  But  ray  rebcj  subjects  saw  me 
exposed  when  I  was  in  the  depth  of  affliction,  why  should  I  hold  colder  ceN 
emony  with  these  faithful  and  loyal  men  ? — Call  Fleming,  however^^I 
trust  she  has  not  forgotten  the  ihtle  mail  with  my  apparel-— We  must  be  u 
brave  as  we  can,  mignonne.^ 

^  Nay,  madam^  our  good  Lady  Fleming  was  in  no  case  to  remeniber  say 
thing.' 

^  You  jest,  Catherine,'  said  the  Queen,  somewhat  offended ;  <  it  k  not 
in  her  nature,  surely,  to  forget  her  duty  so  far  as  to  leave  us  witfaoat  a 
change  of  apparel.' 

<  Roland  Grceme,  madam,  took  care  of  that,'  answered  Catherine ;  ^  for 
he  threw  the  mail  with  your  highness's  clothes  and  jewels,  into  the  host, 
ere  he  ran  back  to  lock  the  gate — ^I  never  saw  so  awkward  a  page  as  that 
youth — ^the  packet  well  nigh  ieil  on  my  head.' 

'  He  shall  make  thee  amends,  my  girl,'  said  Queen  Mary,  laughing, '  for 
that,  and  all  other  offences  given.  But  call  Fleming,  and  let  us  put  our- 
selves into  apparel  to  meet  our  faithful  lords.' 

Such  had  been  the  preparations,  and  such  was  the  skill  of  Lad|y  Flem- 
ing, that  the  Queen  appt^ared  before  her  assembled  nobles  in  such  attire  as 
became,  though  it  could  not  enhance,  her  natural  dignity.  With  the  most 
winning  courtesy,  she  expressed  to  each  individual  her  gratefd  thanks,  and 
dignified  not  only  every  noble,  but  many  of  the  lesser  borons  by  her  partfc* 
ular  attention. 

<  And  whither  now,  my  lords  ?'  she  said ;  <  what  way  do  your  ooansek 
determine  for  us  ?' 

'  To  Drapliane  Castle,  replied  Lord  Arbroath,  <  if  your  Majesty  is  so 
pleased ;  and  thence  to  Dumbarton,  to  place  your  Grace's  person  in  safety, 
alter  which  we  long  to  prove  if  these  traitors  will  abide  us  in  the  fi^.' 

*  And  when  do  we  journey  ?' 

<  We  propose,'  said  Lord  Seyton,  <  if  your  Grace's  faHgue  will  perimt, 
to  take  horse  after  the  morning's  meal.' 

^  Your  pleasure,  my  lords,  is  mine,'  replied  the  Queen  ;  <  we  will  rule 
ear  journey  by  your  wisdom  now,  and  hope  hereafter  to  have  the  advsn- 
tage  of  governing  by  it  our  kingdom.— You  will  permit  my  ladies  and  n^ 
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my  good  lords,  to  bmk  our  fasts  along  with  you-— We  must  he  lialf  sol- 
diers oundves,  and  set  state  apart.' 

Low  bowed  many  a  faelmeted  bead  at  this  gfracious  profier,  when  the 
Queen,  gflanciRgfaer  eyes  tbrougb  the  assembled  leaders,  missed  both  Doug« 
las  and  Roland  Grasme,  and  aMiuired  for  them  in  a  wJiisper  at  Catherine 
Seyton. 

'  They  are  in  yonder  oratory,  madam,  sad  enough,'  replied  Cather- 
ine ;  <  and  the  Queen  observed  that  her  fiivourite's  eyes  were  red  with 
weeping.  • 

^  This  most  not  be,'  said  the  Queen.  '  Keep  the  company  amused— I 
will  seek  them,  and  introduce  them  myself.' 

^he  went  into  the  oratory,  where  the  first  she  met  was  George  Douglas, 
standing,  or  rather  reclining,  in  -the  recess  of  a  window,  his  back  rested 
asainst  the  wall,  and  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast  At  the  sight  of  the 
Queen  he  started,  and  his  countenance  shewed,  for  an  instant,  an  expression 
oi'  intense  delight,  which  was  instantly  exchanged  for  his  usual  deep  mcian* 
cbolv. 

'  What  means  this  F'  she  said  ;  <  Douglas,  why  does  the  first  deviser  and 
lold  executor  of  thur  happy  scheme  for  our  freedom,  shun  the  company  of 
bis  fellow  nobles,  and  of  the  Sovereign  whom  he  has  obliged  ?' 

^  Madam,^  replied  Douglas,  *  those  whom  you  grace  with  your  presence 
brinf  follo-vers  to  aid  your  cause,  wealth  to  support  your  state,  can  offer 
you  halli  in  which  to  feast,  and  impregnable  castles  for  your  defence.  I 
^ni  a  hoaicless  and  landless  nian-*-disinherited  by  ray  father,  and  laid  ud» 
(ler  his  maledictions-disowned  by  my  name  and  kindred,  who  bring  nodi» 
>ng  to  yaiir  standard  but  a  single  word,  and  the  poor  life  of  its  owner.' 

^  Do  you  mean  to  upbraid  me,  Douglas,'  replied  the  Queen,  <  by  sheww 
bg  what  you  have  lost  for  my  sake  ?' 

*  God  forbid,  madam,'  interrupted  the  young  man,  eagerly ;  <  were  it  to 
do  again,  and  had  I  ten  times  as  much  rank  and  wealth,  and  twenty  times 
^  many  friends  tp  lose,  my  losses  would  be  overpaid  by  the  first  step  you 
made,  as  a  free  Princess,  upon  the  soil  of  your  native  kingdom.' 

^  And  what  then  ails  you,  that  you  will  not  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice 
DpoD  the  same  joyful  occasion  ?'  said  the  Queen. 

'  Madam,'  replied  the  youth,  *  though  exheridated  and  disowned,  I  am 
yet  a  Douglas  :  with  most  of  yonder  nobles  my  family  have  been  in  feud  for 
^»-Hi  cold  reception  amongst  them  were  an  insult— and  a  kind  one  yei 
ttore  hnsilialifig.' 

'  For  shame,  Douglas,'  replied  the  Queen,  *  shake  off  this  unmanly 
|loonii.^l  can  make  thee  match  for  the  best  of  them  in  title  and  fortune, 
^f  befiefe  me,  I  will— Go  then  amongst  them,  i  command  you.' 

'  That  word,'  said  Douglas,  ^  is  enough — I  go.  This  only  let  me  say, 
^at  not  for  wealth  or  title  would  i  have  done  that  which  I  have  done — Msh 
*>  ^toart  will  not,  and  the  Queen  cannot  reward  me.' 

^  saying,  he  left  the  oratory,  mingled  with  the  nobles,  and  placed  him- 
self at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  The  Queen  looked  after  him,  and  put  her 
kerchief  to  ber  eyes. 

^  Now,  Our  Lady  pity  me,'  she  said,  ^  for  no  sooner  are  my  prison-cares 

ended, than  those  which  beset  me  as  a  woman  and  a  Queen  again  thicken 

trouAd  ara«     Happy  Elizabeth !  to  whom  political  interest  b  every  thing, 

^nd  whose  heart  never  betrays  thy  head.     And  now  must  I  seek  this  other 

^y>  if  I  would  prevent  daggers-drawhig  hetwixt  him  and  the  young 
«jytoo.» 
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Roknd  Graeme  was  m  the  same  oratory,  but  at  such  a  distance  Iroiu 
Douglas,  tliat  he  could  not  overhear  what  passed  betwixt  the  Qiieea  and 
him.  He  also  was  moody  aod  thoughtfol,  but  4deared  his  brow  at  tbe 
Queen's  questicm,  <  How  now,  Roland,  you  are  negligent  in  your  auea- 
dance  this  morning*  Are  you  so  much  overcome  with  your  night's  ride  ?' 
.  ^  Not  sOy  gracious  madam,'  answered  Grasme ;  ^  but  I  am  told  tbe  Pa^e 
of  Lochleven  tkJRot  the  Page  of  Niddrie  Castle ;  and  so  Master  Henry  Sey- 
ton  hath  in  a  manner  been  pleased  to  supersede  my  attendance.' 

^  Now,  Heaven  forgive  me,'  said  thei^ueen,  *  how  soon  these c«ck<hick* 
ens  begin  to  spar ! — with  children  and  boys,  at  least,  I  may  be  a  Queen — 
I  will  have  you  friends.  Some  one  send  me  Henry.  Seyton  hither.'  As  i&he 
spoke  the  last  words  aloud,  the  youth  whom  she  had  named  entered  die 
apartment.  '  Come  hither,'  she  said,  <  Henry  Seytpn — 1  will  have  yuu 
give  your  hand  to  this  youth,  who  so  well  aided  in  the  plan  of  my  escape.' 

^  Willingly,  madam,' answered  Seyton,  ^  so  that  the  youth  wiU  grant  me, 
as  a  boon,  that  he  touch  not  the  hand  of  another  Seyton  whom  he  knows  of. 
My  hand  has  passed  current  for  her's  with  him' before  now*-*and  to  wia 
my  friendship,  he  must  give  up  thoughts  of  my  sister's  love.' 

<  Henry  Seyton,'  said  the  Queen,  ^  does  it  become  you  toadd  any  condi- 
tion to  my  command?' 

<  Madam,'  said  Henry,  '  I  am  the  servant  of  your  Grace's  thcone,  son  to 
the  most  loyal  man  in  Scotland.  Our  goods,  our  castles,  our  blood,  are 
your's.     Our  honour  Is  in  our  own  keeping.     I  could  say  more,  but' 

'  Nay,  speak  on,  rude  boy,'  said  the  Queen ;  ^  what  avails  it  that  1  am  re- 
leased from  Lochleven,  if  1  am  thus  enthralled  under  the  yoke  of  my  pre- 
tended deliverers,  and 'prevented  from  doing  justice  to  one  who  has  deserv- 
ed as  well  of  me  as  yourself?' 

^  Be  not  in  thb  distemperature  for  me,  sovereign  lady,'  said  Roland  y 
*  this  young  gentleman,  being  the  faithful  servant  of  your  Grace,  and  tbe 
brother  of  Catherine  Seyton,  bears  that  about  him  which  will  charm  down 
my  passion  at  tlie  hottest.' 

^  1  warn  thee  once  more,'  sadd  Henry  Seyton  haughtily,  *  that  you  make 
BO  speech  which  may  infer  that  tbe  daughter  of  Lord  Seyton  can  be  auglit 
to  thee  beyond  what  she  is  t<i  every  churl's  blood  in  Scotland.' 

The  Queen  was  again  about  to  interfere,  for  Roland's  complexion  rose, 
and  it  became  somewhat  questionable  how  long  his  love  for  Cjatherine  would 
suppress  the  natural  fire  of  his  temper.  But  the. interposition  of  another 
person,  hitherto  unseen,  prevented  Mary's  interference.  There  was  in  tiie 
oratory  a  separate  shrine,  inclosed  with  a  high  screen  of  pierced  oak,  with- 
in which  was  placed  an  image  of  Saint  Bennet,  of  peculiar  sanctity.  From 
this  recess,  in  which  she  had  been  probably  engaged  in  her  devotions,  issued 
suddenly  Magdalen  Graeme,  and  addressed  Henry  Seyton,  in  reply  to  his 
last  offensive  expressions — ^  And  of  what  clay,  then,  are  they  moulded,  thei>e 
Seytons,  that  the  blood  of  the  Graemes  may  not  aspire  to  mingle  with  theirs  ? 
Know,  proud  boy,  that  when  I  call  tliis  youth  my  daughter's  child,  I  affirm 
his  descent  from  Malise  Earl  of  Strathern,  called  Maliae  with  the  bright 
brand ;  and  I  trow  the  blood  of  your  house  springs  from  no  biffher  source.' 

^  Good  mother,'  said  Sejrton,  ^  metliinks  your  sanctity  should  make  you 
superior  to  these  worldly  vanities ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to  have  rendered 
you  somewhat  oblivious  touching  them,  since,  to  be  of  gentle  descent  the  la- 
ther's name  and  lineage  must  be  as  well  qualified  as  the  mother's.' 

'  And  if  I  say  he  comes  of  the  blood  of  Avenel  by  the  father's  side,' 
replied  Magdalen  Gr«me,  '  name  I  not  blood  as  richly  coloured  as  tbiiiv 
own  f' 
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'  Of  Avenel  ?*  said  the  Qiieen  ;  '  is  my  page  descended  of  A  vend  ?' 

<  Ay,  gracious  Princess,  and  the  last  male  heir  of  that  ancient  house— 
Jaltan  Avenel  was  his  father,  who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Southron.' 

^  I  have  beard  the  tale  of  sorrow/  said  the  Queen ;  *  it  was  thy  daughter, 
then,  who  followed  that  unfortunate  Baron  to  the  field,  and  died  on  his  bo- 
Hy  ?  Alas!  how  many  ways  does  woman's  affection  find  to  work  out  her 
own  noisery.  The  tale  has  oft  been  told  and  sung  in  hall  and  bower — And 
thou,  Rohind,  art  that  child  of  misfortune,  wha  was  left  among  the  dead  and 
(tying  ?     Henry  Seyton,  he  is  thine  equal  in  blood  and  birth.' 

*  Scarcely  so/  sard  Henry  Seyton,  *  even  were  he  legitimate  5  bnt  if  the 
tale  be  told  and  sung  aright,  'JuHan  Avenel  was  a  false  Knight,  and  his  le- 
man  a  frail  and  credulous  maiden.' 

*  Now,  by  Heaven,  thou  liest !'  said  Roland  Graeme,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  his  sword.     The  entrance  of  Lord  Seyton,  howevei^  prevented  violence. 

'  Save  me,  my  lord/  said  the  Queen,  <  and  separate  these  wild  and  im- 
tamed  spirits.' 

<  Hofir,  Henrv  V  said  the  Baron,  <  are  my  castle,  and  the  Queen's  pre^ 
sence,  no  checks  on  thine  insolence  and  impetuosity  ?  And  with  whom 
art  thou  brawling? — unless  my  eyes  spell  that  token  false,  it  is  with  the  very 
youth  who  aided  me  so  gallantly  in  the  skirmish  with  the  Leslies — Let  me 
I»uk,  fair  youth,  at  the  medal  which  thou  wearest  in  thy  cap.  By  Saint 
iSennet,  H  is  the  same ! — Henry,  I  command  thee  to  forbear  him,  as  thou 
lovest  my  blessing.' 

'  And  as  you  honour  my  command/  said  the  Queen ;  ^  good  service  hath 
he  done  ne.' 

'  Ay,  madam,'  replied  young  Seyton,  <  as  when  he  carried  the  billet  in- 
closed in  the  sword-sheath  to  Lochleven — marry,  the  good  youth  knew  no 
more  than  a  pack-horse  what  he^was  carrying.' 

^  But  I,  who  dedicated  him  to  this  great  work,'  said  Magdalen  Graeme — 
*  I,  by  whose  advice  and  agency  this  just  heir  hath  been  unloosed  from  her 
thraldoaik— I,  who  spared  not  the  last  remaining  hope  of  a  falling  house  in 
t'lis  great  aetion — 1,  at  least,  knew  and  counselled;  and  what  merit  may  be 
mine,  let  the  reward,  most  gracious  Queen,  descend  upon  this  youth.  My 
niinistry  here  is  ended ;  you  are  free — a  sovereign  Princess,  at  the  head  of 
a  eallant  army,  surrounded  by  valiant  barons — My  service  could  avail  you 
no  farther,  bat  might  well  prejudice  you ;  your  fortune  now  rests  upon  men's 
hearts  and  men's  swords — may  they  prove  as  trusty  as  the  faith  of  wo  nen  !* 

*  Yaa  will  not  leave  us,  mother,'  said  the  Queen — ^  you  whose  practices 
m  our  Avour  were  so  powerful,  who  dared  so  many  dangers,  and  wore  so 
many  disguises  to  blind  our  enemies  and  to  confirm  our  friends — you  will 
n "t  leave  us  m  the  dawn  of  our  reviving  fortunes,  ere  me  have  time  to  know 
«n<l  to  thank  you?' 

*  You  cannot  know  her/  answered  Magdalen  Graeme;  *  who  knows  not 
t^rself — thare  are  times,  when,  in  this  woman's  frame  of  mine,  there  is  the 
^tfHigth  of  him  ofGath — ^in  this  over-toiled  brain,  the  wisdom  of  the  most 
•^j^  coonsellor — and  again  the  mist  is  .on  me,  and  my  strength  is  weakness, 
si>y  witdom  folly.  I  have  spoken  before  princes  and  cardinals — ay,  noble 
.^rincen,  even  before  the  princes  of  thine  own  house  of  Lorraine ;  and  I 
know  not  whence  the  words  of  persuasion  came  which  flowed  from  my  lips, 
*i)d  were  drunk  in  by  their  ears.^    And  now,  even  when  I  most  need  words 

persaaaion,  there  is  something  which  choaks  my  voice,  and  robs  me  of 
erance.** 

*  If  there  be  aught  in  my  power  to  do  thee  pleasure,'  said  the  Queen : 
^^  barely  naniiig  it  shall  avail  at  well  as  all  thine  eloquence.' 
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«  Sovereign  Lady,' replied  the  enthusiast ;  ^  it  «!»««•  ««tli«l«l<hM  hi* 
flioment,  something  of  human  frailty  should  clin^  to  one,  whoAe  vows  the 
saints  have  heard,  whose  labours  in  the  rif  htftil  cause  Heaven  to  prospei- 
cd.  Bat  it  will  be  thus  while  the  living  spirit  is  shrmed  in  the  d^y  af  mor- 
tality— I  will  yield  to  the  foUv,'  she  said,  weeping  as  she  spoke,  <  and  u 
shall  be  the  last.^  Then  seizing  R<^d'8  hand,  she  led  him  lo  the  Queeirs 
feet,  kneeling  herself  upon  one  knee,  and  causing  him  to  kned  on  both. 
*  Michty  Princess,'  she  said,  Monk  on  this  flower-4t  was  foand  by  a  kind- 
Iv  stranger  on  a  bloody  field  of  battle,  and  long  it  was  ere  iny  anuoiis  eyes 
saw,  and  ra v  arms  pressed  all  that  was  left  of  my  only  daughter.  For  your 
sake,  and  for  that  of  the  holy  faith  we  both  profess,  I  could  leave  this  plant. 
while  it  was  yet  tender,  to  the  nurture  of  strangers— ay,  of  enemies,  to 
whom,  perchance,  his  blood  would  have  been  as  wine,  had  tbe  hemic 
Glendinnin?  known  that  he  had  in  his  house  the  heir  of  Juimn  Avenel 
Since  then  1  have  seen  him  only  in  a  few  hours  of  doubt  and  dread,  and  iwv 
I  part  with  the  child  of  my  love— for  ever— for  ever.  O,  for  every  weary 
step  I  have  made  in  your  rightful  cause,  in  this  and  in  foreign  lands,  give 
protection  to  the  child  whom  I  must  no  more  call  mine  !* 

<  1  swear  to  you,  mother,'  said  the  Queen,  deeply  affected,  *  that,  for 
your  sake  and  his  own,  his  happiness  and  fortunes  shall  be  our  charge ! 

<  I  thank  you,  daughter  of  princes,'  said  Magdalen,  and  preised  her  lips, 
first  to  the  Queen's  hand,  then  to  the  brow  of  her  grandson.  <  And  now, 
she  said,  drying  her  tears,  and  rising  with  dignity ;  <  Earth  has  had  lU  own, 
and  Heaven  claims  the  rest.  Lioness  of  Scotland,  go  forth  and  conquer, 
and  if  the  prayers  of  a  devoted  votaress  can  avail  thee,  they  will  rise  in  ma- 
ny  a  land,  and  from  many  a  distant  shrine.  I  wiU  glide  like  a  ghost  from 
land  to  land,  from  temple  to  temple ;  and  where  the  very  name  of  my  coun- 
try  is  unknown,  the  priests  shall  ask  who  i|^the  Queen  of  that  distant  nort  i- 
ern  land,  for  whom  the  aged  pilgrim  was  so  fervent  in  prayer— Fare w< II. 
honour  be  thine,  and  earthly  prosperity,  if  it  be  the  wiU  of  God— if  nol,  may 
the  penance  thou  shalt  do  here,  ensure  thee  happiness  hereafters-Let  \w 
one  speak  or  follow  me— my  resolution  is  taken— my  vow  eaanot  be  can- 
celled,' 

She  glided  from  their  presence  as  she  spoke,  and  her  k^l  look  ikTisijp(»n 
her  beloved  grandchild.  He  would  have  risen  and  foUowed,  but  the  Queeo 
and  Lord  Seyton  interfered. 

<  Press  not  on  her  now,'  said  Lord  Seyton,  <  if  you  would  not  lose  her  lor 
ever.  Many  a  time  have  we  seen  the  sainted  mother,  and  often  at  the  mo>' 
needful  moment ;  but  to  press  on  her  privacy,  or  to  thwart  her  pttrpose,  i> 
a  crime  which  she  cannot  pardon— 1  trust  we  shall  yet  see  her  ai  her  need— 
a  holy  woman  she  is  for  certain,  and  dedicated  wholly  to  prayer  and  pen- 
ance  5  and  hence  the  heretics  hold  her  as  distracted,  while  Catholics  deun 

her  a  saint.'  .     .      .„   .. 

«  Let  me  then  hope,'  said  the  Queen,  *  that  yon,  my  lord,  wiU  aid  me  u- 

the  execution  of  her  last  request.'  . 

*  What  I  in  the  protection  of  my  young  second  ?— cheerfully — that  is,  is 
aD  that  your  majesty  can  think  it  fitting  to  ask  of  me — Henry,  give  ih; 
hand  upon  the  instant  to  Roland  Avenel,  for  so  1  presume  he  most  now  l>' 

called.' 

<  And  shall  be  Lord  of  tlie  Barony,'  said  the  Queen, '  if  God  prosper  uni 

rightful  arms.'  u  1 1 

<  It  can  only  be  to  restore  it  to  my  kind  protectress,  who  now  holds «! 
-said  young  Avenel.  « 1  wpuld xatheriia  laodlepsattm^r  life,  tiuio  she  m 
rood  of  groundby  oftJ 


« Nay/  siid  th«  Qneen,  looking  to  Lord  Seyton, '  his  mind  matches  his 
binl^— 'Hefwy,  thou  ha6t  net  yet  given  thy  hand/ 

<  It  is  his/  Slid  Henry,  giving  It  with  some  appearance  of  courtesy,  but  , 
whispering  Rotand  at  the  same  time.    -^  For  all  this*,  thou  hast  not  my  sis- 

<  May  it  please  yem*  Grace,'  said  Lord  .Seyton,  *  now  that  these  passages 
are  over,  to  honour  our  poor  meal.     Time  k  were  that  our  bamiers  were  re**  j 
ilected  in  the  Cljrde.    We  musi  to  horse  with  as  little  stop  as  may  he.' 
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Ay,  lir— our  aacieilt  crown  in  tbeie  wifd' times, 
Oft  stood  upon  a  cast*->1he  gameiter^s  ducat^ 
So  often  staked,  and  lost,  and  then  fegain^di 
Scarce  knew  so  many  hazards. 

THK  SPANISH  FATHKR. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  enter  into  the  historical  part  of  the  reign  of  the  ill- 
hted  Mary,  or  to  recount,  how,  during  the  week  which  succeeded  her  flight 
Trom  Lochleven,  her  partizans  mustered  around  her  with  their  followers, 
forming  a  gallant  army,  amounting  to  six  thousand  men.  So  much  light  has 
been  JaCeiy  thrown  on  the  most  minute  details  of  the  period,  by  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, in  his  valuable  History  of  Queen  Mary,  that  the  reader  may  be  safely 
referred  to  it  for  the  roost  full  information  which  ancient  records  afford  con* 
cemiog  that  interesting  time,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say,  that' 
v'hile  Mary's  head-quarters  were  at  Hamilton,  the  Regent  and  his  adnerenta 
iiad,  in  the  king's  name,  assembled  a  host  at  Glasgow,  inferior  indeed  to 
hat  of  the  Queen  in  numbers,  but  formidable  from  the  military  talents  of 
Hurray,  Morton,  the  Laird  of  Grange,  and  others,  who  had  been  trained 
*>oni  their  youth  in  foreign  and  domestic  wars. 

fn  these  circumstances,  it  was  the  obvious  policy  of  Queen  Mary  to  avoid 
«  conflict,  secure  that  were  her  person  once  in  safety,  the  number  of  her  ad- 
herents most  daily  increase ;  whereas,  the  forcesjofthose  opposed  to  her,  must, 
IS  had  frequently  happened  in  the  previous  history  of  her  reign,  have  diminish- 
ed, and  their  spirits  become  broken.  And  so  evident  was  this  to  her  counsel- 
lnr«,  that  they  resolved  their  first  step  should  be  to  place  the  Queen  in  the 
strong  castle  of  Dumbarton,  there  to  await  the  course  of  events,  the  arrival 
of  socconrs  from  France,  and  the  levies  which  were  made  by  her  adherents 
in  every  provii>ce  of  Scotland.  Accordingly,  orders  were  given,  that  all 
m^  should  be  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  apparelled  in  their  armour,  and 
Miiy  to  firflow  the  Queen's  standard  in  array  of  battle,  the  avowed  deter- 
mination being  to  escort  her  to  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  in  defiance  of  her 
les.     The  muster  was  made  upon  Hamilton-moor,  and  the  march 

^mmenced  in  all  the  pomp  of  feudal  times.  Military  music  sounded,  ban- 
and  pennons  waved,  armour  glittered  far  and  wide,  and  spears  glanced 

•d  twinkled  like  stars  in  a  frosty  sky.     The  gallant  spectacle  of  warlike 

•^rade  was  on  this  occasion  dignified  by  the  presence  of  the  Queen  herself. 

Ibo,  with  a  fair  retinue  of  ladies  mid  household  attendants,  and  a  special 
d  of  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  young  Seyton  and  Roland  were  distin-* 

lohed,  gave  grace  at  once,  and  confidence  to  the  army  which  spread  its 

iple  6kB  befwe,  around,  and  behind  her.— Many  churchmen  alio  joined 
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the  cavalcade,  most  of  whom  did  not  scrapie  to  assane  alms  and  dedtre 
their  intention  of  wielding  them  in  defence  of  Mary  and  the  Catholic  faith. 
Mot  so  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's.  Roland  had  not  seen  this  prelate  since 
the  night  of  their  escape  from  Lochleven,  and  he  now  beheld  htm,  robed  in 
the  dress  of  his  order,  assume  his  station  near  the  Queen's  person.  Roland 
hastened  to  poll  off  his  basnet  and  beseech  the  Abbot's  blessing. 

^  Thou  hast  it  my  son !'  said  the  priest ;  ^  I  see  thee  now  under  thy  true 
name  and  in  thy  rightful  garb.  The  helmet  with  the  hdlly  branch  befits 
your  brows  well — I  have  long  waited  for  the  hour  thou  shooldst  assume  iU 

*  Then  you  knew  of  my  descent,  my  good  father !'  said  Roland. 

*  I  did  so,  but  it  was  under  seal  of  confession  from  thy  grand  motbei ; 
nor  was  I  at  liberty  ta  tell  the  secret,  till  she  herself  should  make  it  known.' 

^  Her  reason  for  such  secrecy,  my  father  ?'  said  Roland  Avenel» 

*  Fear,  perchance,  of  my  brother — ^a  mbtaken  fear,  for  Halbert  would 
not,  to  ensure  himself  a  kingdom,  wrong  an  orphan ;  besides  that  your 
title,  in  quiet  times,  even  had  your  father  done  your  mother  that  justice, 
which  I  well  hope  he  did,  could  not  have  competed  with  that  of  my  broth* 
er's  wife,  the  child  of  JuUan's  elder  brother.' 

<  They  need  fear  no  competition  from  me,'  said  Avenel.  ^  Scotland  is 
wide  enough,  and  there  are  many  manors  to  win,  without  plundering  my 
benefactor.  But  prove  to  me,  my  reverend  father,  that  my  father  was  ju^ 
to  my  mother — ^shew  me  that  I  may  call  myself  a  legitimate  Avenel,  and 
make  me  your  bounden  slave  for  ever.' 

*  Ay,'  replied  the  Abbot,  <  I  hear  the  Seytons  hold  thee  cheap  for  that 
stain  on  thy  shield.  Something,  however,  1  have  learnt  from  the  late  Ab- 
bot Boniface,  which,  if  it  prove  sooth,  may  redeem  that  reproach*' 

<  Tell  me  that  blessed  news/  said  Roland,  <  and  the  future  service  of 
my  life'— ^ 

<  Rash  boy  !'  said  the  Abbot,  ^  I  should  but  madden  thine  impatient  tem* 
per,  by  exciting  hopes  that  may  never  be  fulfilled— and  is  this  a  time  for 
them  f  Think  on  what  perilous  march  we  are  bound,  and  if  thon  hast  a 
sin  unconfessed,  neglect  not  the  only  leisure  which  heaven  may  pefcbance 
afford  thee  for  confession  and  absolution.' 

<  There  will  be  time  enough  for  both,  I  trust,  when  we  reach  Dumbarton,' 
answered  the  page. 

<  Ay,'  said  the  Abbot,  <  thou  crowest  as  loudly  as  the  rest-^but  we  are 
not  yet  at  Dumbarton,  and  there  is  a  lion  in  the  path.' 

<  Mean  you  Murray,  Morton,  and  the  other  rebels  at  Glasgow,  my  feve^ 
end  father  ?    Tush  !  they  dare  not  look  on  the  royal  banner.' 

«  Even  so,'  replied  the  Abbot,  *  speak  many  of  those  who  are  wiser 
than  thou. — I  have  returned  from  the  Southern  shires,  where  1  left  many  a 
chief  of  name  arming  in  the  Queen's  interest— I  kh  the  lords  here  wise 
and  considerate  men — 1 6nd  them  madmen  on  my  return-— they  are  willing, 
for  mere  pride  and  vain  glory,  to  brave  the  enemy,  and  ta  carry  the  Queen, 
as  it  were  in  triumph,  past  the  walls  of  Glasgow,  and  under  the  beards  of 
the  adverse  army. — Seldom  does  Heaven  smile  on  such  mistimed  confi- 
dence.    We  shall  be  encountered,  and  that  to  the  purpose*' 

<  And  so  much  the  better,'  replied  Jloland,  <  the  field  of  battle  was  my 
cradle.' 

*  Beware  it  be  not  thy  dyinff-bad,'  said  the  Abbot ;  <  but  what  avails  a 
whispering  to  young  wolves  the  dangers  of  the  chace.  Vou  will  know, 
perchance,  ere  this  day  is  out,  what  yonder  men  are,  whom  yon  bold  ir 
rash  contempt.' 
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•Why,  wbat  are  tbey?'  said  Henry  Seyion,  who  now  jc^ned  them; 
*  have  they  sinews  of  wire>  and  flesh  of  iron  ? — Will  lead  pierce  and  steel 
cut  them  ^— -If  so,  reverend  father,  we  have  little  to  fear.' 

*  They  are  evil  men/  said  the  Abbot^  <  but  the  trade  of  war  demands  no 
saints. — Mnrray  and  Morton  are  known  to  be  the  best  generals  in  Scotland. 
No  one  ever  saw  Lindesay  or  Rothven's  back — Kirluldy  of  Grange  was 
tiamed  by  the  Constable  Montmorency  the  first  soldier  in  Europe — My 
brother,  too  good  a  name  for  such  a  cause,  has  been  far  and  wide  known 
for  a  soldier.' 

<  The  better,  the  better/  said  Seyton  triomphantly,  <  we  shall  have  all 
these  traitors  of  rank  and  name  in  a  fair  field  before  us.  Our  cause  is  the 
best,  oiir  numbers  are  the  strongest,  our  hearts  and  limbs  match  theirs-*- 
Saint  Beonet,  and  set  on  !' 

The  Abbot  made  tfo  reply,  but  seemed  lost  in  reflections,  and  his  anxiety 
in  some  measure  communicated  itself  to  Roland  Avenel,  who  ever  as  their 
line  of  march  lay  over  a  ridge  or  an  eminence,  cast  an  anxious  look  towards 
tfie  towers  of  Glasgow,  as  if  he  expected  to  see  symptoms  of  the  enemy 
issuing  forth.  It  was  not  that  he  leared  the  fight,  but  the  issue  was  of  such 
deep  import  to  his  country,  and  to  himself,  that  the  natural  fire  of  his  spirit 
burned  with  a  less  lively,  though  with  a  more  intense  glow.  Love,  honour, 
lam«,  fovtune,  all  seemed  to  depend  on  the  Issue  of  one  field,  rashly  hazard- 
sd  perhaps,  but  now  likely  to  become  unavoidable. 

When,  at  length,  their  march  came  to  be  nearly  parallel  with  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  Roland  became  sensible,  that  the  high  grounds  before  them  were 
already  in  part  occupied  by  a  force,  shewing,  like  their  own,  the  royal  ban- 
ner of  Scodand,  and  on  the  point  of  being  supported  by  columns  of  infantr v 
and  squadrons  of  horse,  which  the  city  gates  bad  poured  forth,  and  wfaica 
hastily  advanced  to  sustain  those  troops  who  already  possessed  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  Queen's  army.     Horseman  after  horseman  galloped  in  from 
the  advanced  guard,  with  tidings  that  Murray  had  taken  the  field  with  his 
whole  army  ;  that  his  object  was  to  intercept  the  Queen's  march,  and  his 
purpose  onqoestiohobly  to  hazard  a  battle.    It  was  now  that  the  tempers  of 
men  were  subjected  tu  a  sudden  and  severe  trial ;  and  that  those  who  had 
too  presumptuoosly  concluded  that  they  would  pass  without  combat,  were 
something  disconcerted,  when,  at  once,  and  with  little  time  to  deliberate, 
they  found  themselves  placed  in  front  of  a  resolute  enemy. — Their  chiefs 
immediately  assembled  around  the  Queen,  and  held  a  hasty  council  of  war* 
Maiy's  quivering  lip  confessed  the  fear  which  she  endeavoured  to  conceal, 
tinder  a  bold  and  dignified  demeanour.     But  her  efforts  were  overcome  by 
paiaful  lecollections  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  her  last  appearance  in  aims 
St  Carberry-hill ;  and  when  she  meant  to  have  asked  them  their  advice  for 
ordering  the  baltk,  she  involuntarily  enquired  whetherthere  were  no  means 
of  eicapittg  without  an  engagement. 

<  £seaping  ?'  answered  the  Lord  Seyton ;  *  When  I  stand  as  one  to  ten 
of  your  Highness'  enemies,  I  may  think  of  escapee-hut  never  while  I  stand 
vitb  three  to  two  P 

<  Battle  I  battle !  exclaimed  the  assembled  lords  ;  *  we  will  drive  the 
rebeb  from  their  vantage  ground  as  the  hound  turns  the  hare  on  the  hill 
side.'  • 

<  Melfainks,  my  noble  lords,'  said  the  Abbot,  <  it  were  as  well  to  prevent 
his  gaining  that  advantage.-^ur  road  lies  through  yonder  hamlet  on  the 
braw,  and  whichever  party  hath  the  luck  to  possess  it,  with  its  litde  gar* 
dens  and  enclosures,  will  attain  a  post  of  great  defence.' 
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^  The  jweread  fatber  is  figlit,'  mM  tbe  QoMi*  'O,  hasle  Aee, 
Seytooy  haate,  aod  |[el  thkber  before  theoH-they  «m«  inarching  like  tbe 

J  wind.' 

Stoyton  boivsd  loir,  andiaroed  hU  bone's  h^ad. — '^  Y4>ur  HigboeH  hoa- 
rs me/  be  said;  ^  i  will  instaDtly  pre89  fiirwardy  and  seize  the  pass.' 

<  Not  before  me,  my  lord,  wboie  charge  m  the  command  of  the  van- 
guard ?'  aatd  the  Lord  of  Arbroath. 

<  Before  you,  or  aay  Hamilton  uf  Scotland,'  said  tbe  Seyton^  <  having 
the  Queen's  command — Follow  me,  gentlemen,  my  vassak,  and  kinamen*- 
Saint  Benaeft,  and  set  on  i' 

<  And  follow  me,^  said  Arbroath,  <  my  noUe  kummen,  and  bmre  msn- 
tenants,  we  will  «ee  which  will  £rft  reach  tbe  post  «f  dinger.  For  God 
and  Queen  Mary  !' 

<  Ill-omened  hasle,  and  moat  nnha^^py  atiife,'  said  the  Abbot,  who  saw 
them  and  their  Mowers  rash  hastily  and  enmlously  tp  afoeod  tbe  height. 
Without  waituig  till  tbek  men  were  pUeed  in  order.— ^  Andycu^gentleBieB/ 
be  continued,  addressing  Roland  and  Seyton,  who  were  each  aiNNit  to  fol- 
low those  who  hastened  thus  dhsinlsdy  So  the  coniict,  <  will  yon  leave  the 
Queen's  person  unguarded  ?' 

^  O,  leave  me  not,  genlienien  !^  said  the  Queen  ^  RobuMJ  and  Seyton,do 
not  iMive  me.— ^there  ane  enough  of  arms  to  strike  in  this  fell  combatr— wiib- 
draw  not  those  to  whom  I  trust  for  my  aafety.' 

<  We  may  not  leave  her  Graee,'  Mid  Roland,  looking  at  Seyton,  and 
tamiAghis  horse. 

^  i  ever  looked  when  thou  wonldst  find  out  that,'  rejoiaed  tbe  fiei^ 
youth. 

Roland  made  no  answer  but  bit  his  lip  tSl  tbe  blood  came,  and  spurriiig 
bis  horse  up  to  tbe  side  of  Catherine  Seyton's  palfrey,  he  whispered  in  a 
low  vmce,  ^  I  never  thoi^ht  to  have  done  aught  to  deserve  you,  but  this 
day  I  have  heard  myself  upbraided  with  cowaniice,  and  my  »word  remain- 
ed stil^  sheathed,  and  all  for  the  love  of  you.' 

'  There  is  asadneiifl  among  us  all,'  said  the  damsel  f  '  my  father,  my 
brother,  asid  you,  are  all  alike  bereft  of  reason.  Ye  should  think  only  of 
this  poor  Queen,  aod  you  are  ^11  inspired  by  your  own  absurd  jealousies— 
Tbe  Monk  is  the  only  soldier  and  man  of  sense  amongst  yon  all^*-My  Lord 
Abbot,'  she  cried  aloud,  <  were  it  not  better  we  shnild  draw  to  the  west- 
ward,  and  wait  the  event  that  God  shall  aendua,  instead  of  nmainiBg  here 
in  the  highway,  endangiering  the  Queen's  person,  and  cumbering  tbe  troops 
in  their  wlvance !' 

^  You  say  well,  my  daughter,'  replied  the  Abbot,  <  had  we  but  one  to 
guide  us  where  the  Queen's  person  may  be  in  safety— Our  nobles  hurry  to 
the  conflict  without  casting  a  thought  on  the  very  cause  of  the  war.' 

<  Follow  me,'  said  a  knight,  or  man-at'«nQs,  well  nwunted,  and  attired 
completely  in  black  armour,  but  having  tbe  visor  of  his  helmet  dosed,  and 
baarii^no  crest  on  his  helmet,* or  device  upon  his  shield. 

<  We  will  follow  no  stranger,'  said  the  Abbot,  <  without  some  wnranttf 
iris  truth.' 

<  I  ans  a  stranger  and  in  your  hands,'  said  the  faoneman  $  <  If  you  wisk 
to  know  more  of  me,  the  Queen  herself  will  be  ^rour  warrant.' 

The  Queen  hail  remained  fixed  to  the  spot,  as  if  disabled  by  fear,  yet 
mechanically  smiling,  bowing,  and  waving  her  hand,  as  banners  were  lov" 
ered  and  speasadepressed  belisre  her,  while,  emulatmg  the  strife  betwixt 
Seyton  and  Arbroath,  band  on  band  pressed  forward  theu:  march  towariU 
the  enemy.    Scarce,  however,  had  the  black  rider  whispered  something  va 
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ber  evy  iRheD  «be  MMftt^  to  what  he  said  I  andvdien  bBiifMiBealDttd,aBd 
rithaaaurofcooMBaBd,  ^G^ndemeny  it  is  ibe  Queea's  pleasure  that  you 
should  follow  me/  Mary  attered,  with  somethiog  like  eagerness,  tbe  word 
« Yes.' 

AH  weM  in  motion  in  an  instant,  for  the  Uack  horsenian,  throwing  off  a 
s(Ht  of  a|»athy  of  manner,  wbicb  his  fiivt  af^iearaBoe  indieaiedy  spurred  his 
horse  to  and  fro,  making  him  take  such  active  beunds  and  short  turns  as 
shewed  the  rider  master  of  the  animal ;  and  getting  the  Queen's  little  reti- 
Aiie  inaome  order  for  maiching,  he  led  them  to  the  infti  directing  his  course 
tocrards  a  castle,  which,  crowai«g«a  gende  yet  commanding  eminence,  pre- 
Mated  an  euensive  view  over  the  country  beneath,  and  in  particuAari  com* 
monded  a  view  of  those  heights  which  both  asniies  hastened  lo  occupy,  and 
vhich  it  was  now  apparent  must  almost  instantly  be  the  scene  of  struggle 
and  dispQie* 

^  Yonder  towers,'  said  the  Abbot,  questioning  the  sable  horseman,  *  to 
whom  do  they  belong  ?---4md  are  they  now  in  the  hands  of  friends  ?' 

'  They  are  untenanted,'  replied  the  stranger,  ^  or,  at  least,  they  have  no 
hostile  inmates* — But  urge  these  youths.  Sir  Abbot,  to  make  more  haste<-* 
this  is  but  an  evil  time  to  satisfy  their  idle  curiosity  by  peeping  out  upon  the 
battle  in  which  they  are  to  take  no  share.' 

^  The  worse  luck  mine,'  said  Henry  Seyton,  who  overheard  him ;  ^  J 
would  rather  be  under  my  iatlwr's  banner  at  this  moment  than  be  made 
Chamberlain  of  Holyrood,  for  this  my  present  duty  of  peoceAd  waid  wdl 
sod  patiently  discharged.' 

^  Year  place  under  your  father's  banner  will  shortly  be  right  daogeroos/ 
said  Rdaad  Avend,  who,  pressing  his  horse  towards  the  westward,  had 
still  bis  look  pevened  to  the  armies  ;'  for  I  see  yonder  body  of  cavalry, 
which  presses  kom  the  eastward,  will  reach  the  viliage«re  luord  SeyUn  can 
gain  it' 

<  They  are  but  cavalry,'  said  Seyton,  looking  atlenlMrdy ;  ^  they  cannot 
hold  the  village  without  shot  of  harqoebuss.' 

^  Look  more  ckisely,'  said  Roland  i  <  you  will  see  that  each  of  dbese 
horsemen  who  advance  so  rapidly  from  Glasgow,  carries  a  footman  behind 
kiia.' 

'  Now, by  HenvcB,  he  speaks  well  P  said  the  block  cavalier;  <  one  of 
▼ou  two  must  go  carry  the  news  to  Lord  Seyton  and  Lord  Arbroath,  that 
they  hasten  not  their  hocaamen  on  hcfove  their  foot,  but  advmioe  morereg- 
uiariy«' 

^  Be  diat  my  errand,'  said  Roland^  <  for  I  first  marked  the  stratngem  of 
tltt  enemy.' 

^  Bi9itj  by  your  leave,'  said  Seyton^  *  yonder  is  my  iather's  banner  engage 
^1  and  it  best  becomes  me  to  go  to  the  rescue.' 

^  i  will  stand  bff  the  Queen's  decision,'  said  Roland  Avenel. 

<  What  new  nppeal  ? — what  new  quarrel  ?'  said  Qneen  Mary — ^  Ate 
^re  not  in  yonder  dark  host  enemies  enodgh  to  Mnry  Stewart,  but  mHrt 
i^  very  fraands  turn  enemies  to  each  other  ?' 

^  Nay,  madam,'  said  Roland,  <  the  young  Master  of  Seyton  and  I  dkl 
^  dispute  wkf>  should  leave  your  person  to  do  a  most  needful  message  to 
^  boat.  He  thought  his  rank  entitled  him,  and  I  deemed  that  the  person 
<tf  least  conseqfuence,  being  royseli^  were  better  perriUed'—- — 
'  Net  so,'  said  the  Queen ;  ^  if  one  most  leave  me,  be  it  Sejrton*' 
lienry  Seyton  bowed  till  the  while  phunes  on  his  helmet  mixed  with  the 
flowing  mane  of  his  gallant  war-horse,  then  placed  himself  firm  m  the  sad* 
dl«,  shook  hia  lance  aloft  with  an  air  of  triumph  and  determination,  and 
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8triiun|r  his  hone  with  the  spurs,  made  towards  his  Mier's  banner^  wWch 
was  still  advancing  ttp  the  hiU^  and  dashed  his  steed  over  every  obstacle 
that  occurred  in  bis  headlong-path. 

<  My  brother !  my  father !'  exclaimed  Catherine,  with  an  expression  of 
agonhsed  apprehension— >»'  they  are  in  the  midst  of  peril,  and  I  in  safety.' 

<  Would  to  Qod/  said  Roland,  *  that  I  were  with  them,  and  could  ran- 
som every  drop  of  their  blood  by  two  of  mine  f 

<  Do  I  not  know  that  thou  dost  wish  it  ?'  said  Catherine — *  Can  a  woman 
say  to  a  man  what  I  have  well  nigh  said  to  thee,  and  yet  think  t^t  be  could 
harbour  fear  or  faintness  of  heart  ? — There  is  that  in  yon  distant  sonnd  of 
«pprocbing  Irattle  that  pleases  even  me  while  it  affrights  me.  I  would  I  were 
a  man,  that  I  might  feel  that  stem  delist,  without  the  miximre  of  terror.' 

*  Ride  up,  ride  up,  Lady  Catherine  Seyton,'  cried  the  Abbot,  as  thej 
still  swept  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  were  now  close  beneath  the  wails  of  the 
>  castle'—^  ride  up,  and  aid  Lady  Fleming  to  support  the  Queen—she  gives 
way  more  and  more.' 

They  halted  and  lifted  Mary  from  the  saddle,  and  were  about  to  support 
her  towards  the  castle,  when  she  said  faintly,  'Not  there— not  tbere— 
these  walls  will  I  never  enter  more !' 

'  Be  a  Queen,  madam,'  said  the  Abbot,  <  and  forget  that  you  are  a  wo- 
man.' 

'  O,  I  must  forget  much  more,'  answered  the  unfortmiate  Mary,  in  ao 
mider  tone  ; '  ere  I  could  look  with  steady  eyes  on  these  well-known  scenes ! 
•—1  must  forget  the  days  which  I  spent  here  as  the  bride  of  the  lost-^f 
murthered— — ' 

<  This  is  the  Castle  of  Crookstone,'  said  the  lady  Fleming*  <  In  whidi 
the  Queen  held  her  first  court  afler  she  was  married  to  DariUey.^ 

<  Heaven,'  said  the  Abbot,  <  thy  hand  is  upon  us  ! — Bear  yet  up,  mad- 
am— ^your  foes  are  the  foes  of  Holy  Church,  and  God  will  this  day  decidt 
whether  Scotland  shall  be  Catholic  or  heretic' 

A  heavy  and  continued  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  bore  a  tremendous 
burthen  to  his  words,  and  seemed  far  more  than  they  to  recal  the  spirits  of 
the  Queen.' 

<  To  yonder  tree,'  she  said,  pointing  to  a  yew  tree,  which  grew  on  a 
small  mount  dose  to  the  castle ;  '  I  knew  it  well — from  thence  you  may 
see  a  prospect  wide  as  from  the  peaks  of  Schehallion.' 

And  fredng  herself  from  her  assistants,  she  walked  with  a  determined, 
yet  somewhat  wild  step,  up  to  the  stem  of  the  noble  yew.  The  Abbot, 
Catherine,  and  Roland  Avenel  followed  her,  while  Lady  Fleming  kept 
back  the  inferior  persons  of  her  train.  The  black  horseman  also  followed 
the  Queen,  waiting  on  her  as  closely  as  the  shadow  upon  the  light,  but  ever 
remaining  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  yards — he  folded  his  arms  on  hii 
bosom,  turned  his  back  to  the  battle,  and  seemed  solely  occupied  by  gasing 
on  Mary,  through  the  bars  of  his  closed  visor.  The  Queen  regarded  htm 
not,  but  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  spreading  yew. 

<  Ay,'  fair  and  stately  tree,'  she  said,  as  if  at  the  sight  of  It  she  had  been 
rapt  away  from  the  present  scene,  and  had  overcome  the  horror  which  had 
oppressed  her  at  the  fint  approach  to  Crookstone,  <  there  thou-standect, 
gay  and  goodly  as  ever,  though  thou  hearest  the  sounds  of  war,  instead  of  tiie 
vows  of  love.  All  is  gone  since  I  last  greeted  thee— 4ove  and  io^-er 
— ^vows  and  vower — king  and  kingdom. — How  goes  the  field,  my  Lord 
Abbot  ? — ^with  us  I  trust — ^yet  what  but  evil  can  Msry's  eyes  witness  ito^ 
this  spot  I' 
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Her  attendantt  etgerly  bent  their  eyes  on  the  field  of  battle^  bat  could  dia* 
cover  Qothing  more  than  that  it  was  obstinately  debated.  The  small  io^ 
closures  and  cottage  gardens  in  the  village,  of  which  they  had  a  full  and 
commanding  view,  and  which  lately  lay,  with  their  lines  of  sycamore  and 
ash*treesy  so  still  and  quiet  in  the  mid  light  of  a  May  sun,  were  now  each 
converted  into  a  line  of  fire,  canopied  by  smoke ;  and  the  sustained  and 
constant  report  of  the  musketry  and  cannon,  mingled  whh  the  shouts  of 
the  meeting  combatants,  shewed  that  as  yet  neither  party  had  given  ground. 

*  Many  a  soul  finds  its  departure  to  heaven  or  hell,  in  these  awful  thun* 
d<*rt,'  said  the  Abbot ;  *  let  those  that  believe  in  the  Holy  Church  join  me 
iu  orisons  for  victory  in  this  dreadful  combat.' 

'  Not  here — ^not  here,'  said  the  unfortunate  Queen ;  ^  pray  not  here,  fa- 
ther, or  pray  in  silence — ^my  mind  is  too  much  torn  between  the  past  and 
the  present,  to  dare  to  approach  the  heavenly  throne — Or,  if  yo  will  pray, 
b«  it  for  one  whose  fondest  affections  have  been  her  greatest  crimes,  and 
who  has  ceased  to  be  a  queen,  only  because  she  was  a  deceived  and  a  ten> 
der-hearted  woman.' 

<  Were  it  not  well,'  said  Roland,  <  that  I  rode  somewhat  nearer  the  hosts, 
sod  saw  the  fate  of  the  day  ?' 

<  Do  so,  in  the  name  of  Ood,'  said  the  Abbot ;  ^  for  if  our  friends  are 
scattered,  our  flight  must  be  hasty — but  beware  thou  approach  not  too  nigh 
the  conflict,  there  is  more  than  thine  own  life  depends  on  thy  sale  return.' 

*•  0,  go  not  too  nigh,'  said  Catherine  ;  <  but  fail  not  to  see  how  the  Sey- 
tons  fight,  and  how  Uiey  bear  themselves.' 

'  Fear  nothing,  I  will  be  on  my  guard,'  said  Roland  Avenel ;  and  with* 
out  waiting  further  answer,  rode  towards  the  scene  of  conflict,  keeping  as 
be  rode,  the  higher  and  uninclosed  ground,  and  ever  looking  cautiously 
around  him,  for  lear  of  involving  himself  in  some  hostile  party.  As  he 
spproached,  the  shots  rung  sharp  and  more  sharply  on  his  ear,  the  shouts 
came  wilder  and  wilder,  and  he  felt  that  thick  beating  of  the  heart,  that 
Jniiture  of  natural  apprehension,  intense  curiosity,  and  anxiety  for  the  du- 
bious  event,  which  even  the  bravest  experience  when  they  approach  alone 
to  a  scene  of  interest  and  o(  danger. 

At  length  he  drew  so  close,  that  from  a  bank,  screened  by  bushes  and  • 
ttaderwood,  he  could  distinctly  see  where  the  struggle  waa  most  keenly 
maintained.  This  was  in  a  hollow  way,  leading  to  the  village,  up  which 
the  Qjueen's  vanguard  had  marched  with  more  hasty  courage  than  well-ad* 
vised  conduct,  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  themselves  of  that  post  of 
vaatage.  But  they  found  the  hedges  and  inclosures  already  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  led  by  the  celebrated  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  and  the  Earl  of 
Morton ;  and  not  small  was  the  loss  which  they  sustained  while  struggling 
^ward  to  come  to  close  with  the  meo-at^arms  on  the  other  side.  But,  as 
the  Queen's  fullowers  were  chiefly  noblemen  and  barons,  with  their  kins* 
laen  |nd  IbUowers,  they  had  pressed  onwards,  contemning  obstacles  and 
danger,  and  had,  when  Roland  arrived  on  the  ground,  met  hand  to  hand  at 
^  goige  of  the  pass  with  the  Regent's  vanguard,  and  endeavoured  to  bear 
them  Q|it  of  the  village  at  the  spear-point,  while  their  foes,  equally  deter- 
iBioed  to  keep  the  advantage  which  they  had  attained,  struggled  with  the 
like  obstinacy  to  drive  back  the  assailants. 

Both  parties  were  on  foot,  and  armed  in  proof;  so  that,  w  ben  the  long 
lances  of  the  front  ranks  were  fixed  in  each  other's  shields,  corslets,  and 
breast^phites,  tlie  struggle  resembled  that  of  two  bulls,,  who,  fixing  tbeir 
frontlets  hard  aeamst  each  other,  remain  in  that  posture  for  houis»  uatU  the 
^iperiar  slrcngta  or  obstiaacj  of  the  one  compels  the  other  to  take  to  flight. 
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ar  beans  )iim  d«wii  to  the  eaitb.  TbiM  tockei  fogetfier  m  rtiedaully  ttnt^- 
gie,  which  swayed  slowly  to  and  fro,  as  one  or  other  party  gained  the  ad- 
vantage^  those  who  fell  were  trampled  on  alike  by  friends  and  foes;  those 
whose  weapons  were  broken  retired  from  the  front  rank,  and  'had  their 
place  supplied  by  others ;  while  the  rearward  ranks,  unable  otherwise  to 
lake  share  in  the  combat,  fired  their  pistols,  and  huHed  their  da^ert,  and 
the  points  and  truncheons  of  the  broken  weapons,  like  javefins  gainst  the 
enemy. 

<  G€Ni  and  the  Queen !'  resonnding  from  the  one  party ;  '  God  and  rhe 
King  !'  thundered  from  the  other,  while,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  fel- 
low-subjects shed  each  other's  blood,  and,  in  the  name  of  their  Creator,  de- 
fiiced  his  image.  Amid  the  tumult  was  often  heard  the  voices  of  tlte  cap- 
tains, shouting  their  coixHnands ;  of  leaders  and  chiefs,  crying  their  gather- 
ing words  ;  of  groans  and  shrieks  from  the  falling  and  the  dying. 

The  strife  had  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  the  strength  of  both  parties  seemed 
exhausted,  but  their  rage  was  unabated,  and  their  obstinacy  unsubdued, 
when  Roland,  who  turned  eye  and  ear  to  all  around  him,  saw  a  c:oloron  of 
infantry,  headed  by  a  few  horsemen,  wheel  round  the  base  of  the  bank, 
where  he  had  stationed  himself,  and  levelling  their  long  lances,  attack  the 
flank  of  the  Queen's  vanguard,  closely  engaged  as  they  were  with  the  cod- 
flict  on  their  front.  The  very  first  glance  shewed  him  that  the  leader  who 
directed  this  movement  was  the  Knight  of  Avenel,  his  ancient  master,  aiKi 
the  next  convinced  him  that  its  effect  would  be  decisive.  The  result  of  the 
attack  of  fresh  and  unbroken  forces  upon  the  flank  o(  those  already  wearied 
with  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  was,  indeed,  instantaneous. 

The  column  of  the  assailants,  which  had  hitherto  shewn  one  dark,  dense, 
mid  united  line  of  helmets,  surmounted  with  plumage,  was  at  once  broken 
tmd  hurled  in  confusion  down  the  hill,  which  they  had  so  long  endeavoured 
to  gain.  In  vain  were  the  leaders  heard  calling  upon  their  followers  to  stand 
to  the  combat,  and  seen  personally  resisting  when-  all  resistance  was  ev'h 
dently  vain.  They  were  slain,  or  felled  to  the  earth,  or  burned  backwards 
by  the  mingled  tide  of  flight  and  pursuit.  What  were  Roland's  feelings  on 
beholding  the  rout,  and  feeling  that  all  that  remained  for  him  was  to  turn 
bridle,  and  endeavour  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Queen's  person.  Yet, 
keen  as  his  grief  and  shame  might  be,  they  were  both  forgotten,  when,  al- 
most close  beneath  the  bank  which  he  occupied,  he  saw  Henry  Seyton  for- 
ced away  from  his  own  party  in  the  tumult,  covered  with  dust  and  hk>od, 
mid  defending  hhnself  desperately  against  several  of  the  enemy  who  bad 
gathered  around  him,  attracted  by  his  gay  armour.  Roland  paused  not  a 
moment,  but  pushing  his  steed  down  the  bank,  leaped  him  amongst  the  hos- 
tile party,  dealt  three  or  four  blows  amongst  them,  which  struck  down  two, 
smd  made  the  rest  stand  aloof,  then  reaching  Seyton  his  hand,  he  exhorted 
him  to  seize  fast  on  his  horse's  mane. 

'  We  live  or  die  together  this  day,'  said  be ;  ^  keep  but  ihst  faoht  till  v« 
are  out  of  the  press,  and  then  my  horse  is  yours.' 

Seyton  heard  and  exerted  his  remaining  strength,  and,  by  their  joint  ef- 
forts, Roland  brought  him  out  of  danger,  and  belund  the  spot  from  whence 
be  had  witnessed  the  disastrous  conclusion  of  the  fight.  But  no  sooner  were 
thev  under  shelter  of  the  trees,  than  Seyton  let  go  his  hold,  and  in  sphe  of 
Boiand's  eflbrts  to  support  him,  fell  at  length  on  the  turf,  <  Trouble  your- 
self no  more  with  me,'  he  said ;  *  this  is  my  first  and  my  last  battle* — and  I 
have  already  seen  too  much  of  it  to  wish  to  see  the  close.  Hasten  to  save 
die  Queen-^ond  commend  fl»e  to  Cadherine— obe  will  never  more  be  mist»- 
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ken  for  me  nor  I  for  her — ^the  last  sword-stroke  has  made  an  eternal  dis- 
tinction.' 

*  Let  me  aid  you  to  mount  my  horse/  said  Roland  eagerly,  *  and  you 
may  yet  be  saved — I  can  find  my  own  way  on  foot — ^turn  but  my  hOrsc^s 
head  westward,  and  he  will  carry  you  fleet  and  easy  as  the  wind.' 

*  I  will  never  mount  steed  more/  said  the  youth;  '  farewell — I  love  thee 
belter  dyin^,  than  ever  1  thought  to  have  done  while  in  life — I  would  that 
old  man's  blood  were  not  on  my  hand — Sancte  Benedicite  ora  pro  me — 
Stand  not  t6  look  on  a  dying  man,  but  haste  to  save  the  Queen.' 

These  words  were  spoken  with  the  last  effort  of  his  voice,  and  scarce  were 
tbey  uttered  ere  the  speaker  was  no  more.  They  recalled  Roland  to  the 
smse  of  the  duty  which  he  had  well-nigh  forgotten,  but  they  did  not  reach 
hiipars  only. 

*The  Queen — where  is  the  Queen?'  said  Halbert  Glendinning,  who, 
followed  by  two  or  three  horsemen,  appeared  at  this  instant.  Roland  made 
DO  answer,  but  turning  his  horse,  and  confiding  in  his  speed,  gave  him  at 
once  rein  and  spur,  and  rode  over  height  and  hollow  towards  the  Castle  of 
Crookstone.  More  heavily  armed,  and  mounted  upon  a  horse  of  less  speed, 
Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  followed  with  couched  lance,  calling  out  as  he  rode, 
'  Sir,  with  the  holly-branch,  halt^  and  shew  your  right  to  bear  that  badge — 
fly  not  thus  cowardly,  nor  dishonour  the  cognizance  thou  deservest  not  to 
wear ! — Hah,  sir  coward,  or  by  Heaven,  1  will  strike  thee  with  my  lance 
on  the  back,  and  slay  thee  like  a  dastard — I  am  the  Knight  of  Avenel — I 
am  Halbert  Glendinning.' 

But  Roland,  who  had  no  purpose  of  encountering  his  old  master,  and  who 
besides  knew  the  Queen's  safety  depended  on  his  making  the  best  speed  he 
could,  answered  not  a  word  to  the  defiances  and  reproaches  which  Sir  Hal- 
bert continued  to  throw  out  against  him  ;  but  making  the  best  use  of  his 
spurs,  rode  yet  harder  than  before,  and  had  gained  about  a  hundred  yards 
upon  his  pursuer,  when  coming  near  to  the  yew-tree  where  he  had  left  the 
Queen,  he  saw  them  already  getting  to  horse,  and  cried  out  as  loud  as  he 
C(MiId,  <  Foes  !  foes ! — Ride  for  it  fair  ladies — Brave  gentlemen,  do  your 
d<*v()ir  to  protecrt  them.' 

So  saying,  he  wheeled  his  horse,  and  avoiding  the  shock  of  Sir  Halbert 
^'Wndinning,  charged  one  of  his  followers,  who  was  nearly  on  a  line  with 
film,  so  rudely  with  his  lance,  that  he  overthrew  horse  and  man.  He  then 
dr«w  his  sword  and  attacked  the  second,  while  the  black  man-at-armS| 
tltroving  himself  in  the  way  of  Glendinning,  they  rushed  on  each  other  so 
fiercely,  that  both  horses  were  overthrown,  and  the  riders  lay  rolling  on 
the  plain.  Neither  were  able  to  arise,  for  the  black  horseman  was  pierced 
tbrough  with  Glendinning's  lance,  and  the  Knight  of  Avenel,  oppressed 
*ith  the  weight  of  his  own  horse  and  sorely  bruised  besides,  seemed  in  little 
better  plight  than  he  whom  he  had  mortally  wounded. 

^  Yield  thee.  Sir  Knight  of  Avenel,  rescue  or  no  rescue,'  said  Roland, 
*bo  bad  put  a  second  antagonist  out  of  condition  to  combat,  and  hastened 
to  prevent  Glendinning  from  renewing  the  conflict. 

*  I  may  not  chuse  but  yield,'  said  Sir  Halbert,  <  since  I  can  no  longer 
^ght,but  it  shames  me  to  speak  such  a  word  to' a  coward  like  thee.' 

[  Call  me  not  coward,'  said  Roland,  lifting  his  visor,  and  helping  hif 
prisoner  to  rise,  *>  since  but  for  old  kindness  at  thy  hand,  and  yet  more  at 
%  lady's,  I  had  met  thee  as  a  brave  man  should.' 

' The  favourite  page  of  my  wife !'  said  Sir  Halbert,  astonished }  ^9h\ 
^^chedboy,  I  have  heard  of  thy  treason  at  Luchleven.' 
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^  Reproach  him  not,  my  brother,'  said  the  Abbot|  ^  he  was  but  tn  mgem 
in  the  hands  of  heaven.' 

<  To  horse,  to  horse  !'  said  Catherine  Seyton ;  '  mount  and  begone,  or 
we  are  all  lost.  1  see  our  gallant  army  flying  for  many  a  league — To  horse, 
my  I^ord  Abbot — to  horse,  Roland — My  giacious  liege,  to  horsey  ere  this 
we  should  have  ridden  a  mile.' 

<  Look  on  these  features,'  said  Mary,  pointing  to  the  dying  knight,  who 
had  been  unhelmed  by  some  compassionate  hand;  ^  look  there,  andleil  me 
if  she  who  ruins  all  who  love  her,  ought  to  fly  a  foot  farther  to  save  her 
wretched  life.' 

The  reader  must  have  long  anticipated  the  discovery,  which  the  Qaeen's 
feelings  had  made  before  her  eyes  confirmed  it.  It  was  the  features  of  tJK 
unhappy  George  Douglas,  on  which  death  was  stamping  his  mark. 

^  Look — look  at  him  well,'  said  the  Queen,  ^  thus  has  it  been  with  all  who 
loved  Mary  Stuart ! — The  royalty  of  Francis,  the  wit  of  Chatelet,  tbe  poir- 
er  and  gallantry  of  the  gay  Gordon,  the  melody  of  Rizzio,  the  portly  form 
and  youthful  grace  of  Darnley,  the  bold  address  and  courtly  manners  of 
Bothwell — and  now  the  deep  devoted  passion  of  the  noble  Douglas — ^nought 
could  save  them — ^they  looked  on  the  wretched  Mary,  and  to  have  loved  her 
was  crime  enough  to  deserve  an  early  death.  No  sooner  nad  the  victim 
formed  a  kind  thought  of  me,  than  the  poisoned  cup,  the  axe  and  block,  the 
dagger,  the  mine,  were  ready  to  punish  them  for  casting  away  afl*ectJoh  oa 
such  a  wretch  as  I  am. — Importune  me  not — ^i  will  fly  no  farther-^1  can  die 
but  once,  and  I  »^  ill  die  here.' 

While  she  spoke,  her  tears  fell  fast  on  the  face  of  the  dying  man,  who 
continued  to  fix  his  eyes  on  her  with  an  eagerness  of  passion,  which  death 
itself  could  hardly  subdue. — ^  Mourn  not  for  me,'  he  said  faintly,  *  but  care 
for  your  own  safety — I  die  a  Douglas,  and  I  die  pitied  by  Mary  Stuart  f 

neexpired  with  these  words,  and  without  withdrawing  his  eyes  from  her 
face ;  and  the  Queen,  whose  heart  was  of  that  soft  and  gentle  mould,  which, 
in  domestic  life,  and  with  a  more  suitable  partner  than  Darnley,  might  have 
made  her  happy,  remained  weeping  by  the  dead  man,  until  recaUed  to  her* 
self  by  the  Abbot,  who  found  it  necessary  to  use  a  style  of  unusual  remoo* 
strance.  *  We  aUo,  madam,'  he  said, '  we,  your  Grace's  devoted  followers, 
have  friends  and  relatives  to  weep  for.  1  leave  a  brother  in  iminent  jeopar* 
dy — the  husband  of  the  Lady  Fleming — the  father  and  brothers  of  the  Lady 
Catherine,  are  all  in  yonder  bloody  field,  sUin,  it  is  to  be  feared,  or  prison* 
ers.  We  forget  the  fate  of  our  own  nearest  and  dearest,  to  wait  on  our 
Queen,  and  slie  is  too  much  occupied  with  her  own  sorrows  to  give  one 
thought  to  ours.' 

^  I  deserve  not  your  reproach,  father,'  said  the  Queen,  checking  her  tears ; 
*  but  I  am  docile  to  it — where  must  we  go  ? — what  must  we  do  r' 

^  AVe  must  tiy,  and  that  instantly,'  said  the  Abbot ;  '  whitlier  is  not  so 
easily  answered,  but  we  may  dispute  it  upon  the  road — hit\  her  to  lier  sad- 
dle, and  set  forward.' 

They  set  off  accordingly — Roland  lingered  a  moment,  to  command  the 
attendants  of  the  Knight  of  Avenel  to  the  Castle  of  Crookstone,  and  to  saj 
that  he  demanded  from  him  no  other  condition  of  liberty,  than  his  wor(^ 
that  be  and  his  followers  would  keep  secret  the  direction  in  wliich  the  Queen 
Hed.  As  he  turned  his  rein  to  depart,  the  honest  countenance  of  Adam 
Woodcock  stared  upon  him  with  an  expression  of  surprbe,  which,  at  anoth- 
er time,  would  have  excited  his  hearty  mirth.  He  bad  been  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers who  experienced  the  weight  of  Roland's  arm,  and  they  nowkoev 
each  other,  Roland  having  put  np  his  visor  and  the  good  yeoman  baviug 
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thrown  nwny  I119  t«rret«capi  with  the  iron  ban  to  front,  that  he  might  the 
more  readily  assist  his  master.  Into  this  barret-cap, as  it  lay  on  the  ground^ 
Roland  foreot  n  )t  to  drop  a  few  ^Id  pieces^  (fruits  of  the  Queen's  liberality,) 
and  with  a  sigfnai  of  kind  recollection  and  enduring  friendship,  he  departed 
ai  full  gallop  to  overtake  the  Queen,  the  diist  raised  by  her  train  being  ai- 
ready  far  down  the  hill. 

*  it  is  not  fairy«rooney,'  said  honest  Adam,  w<*ighing  and  handling  the 
|n{(l.-^  And  it  is  Master  Roland  himself,  that  is  a  certain  thing — ^the  sarne 
open  hand,  and,  by  Our  Lady  ! — (shrugging  his  shoulders) — ^the  same 
ready  fist ! — My  lady  will  hear  of  this  gladly,  for  she  mourns  for  him  as  if  he 
vere  her  «on.  And  to  see  how  gay  he  is  J  Bat  these  light  lads  are  as  sure 
(0  be  uppermost  as  the  froth  to  be  on  the  top  of  the  quart-pot — Your  man  of 
solid  parts  remains  ever  a  Falconer.'  So  saying,  he  went  to  aid  his  com- 
rades, who  had  now  come  up  in  greater  numbers^  to  carry  his  master  into 
tbe  Castle  of  Crookstone. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

My  native  laod,  good  oigbt. 

BTROV. 

Many  a  bitter  tear  was  shed  during  the  hasty  flight  of  Queen  Mary,  over 
fallen  hopes,  future  prospects,  and  slaughtered  friends.  The  deaths  of  the 
brave  Oouglas,  and  of  the  fiery  but  gallant  young  Seyton,  seemed  to  affect 
the  Queen  as  much  as  the  fall  from  the  throne,  on  which  she  had  so  nearly 
again  been  seated.  Catherine  Seyton  devoured  in  secret  her  own  grief, 
anxious  to  support  the  broken  spirits  of  her  mistress ;  and  the  Abbot,  bend- 
ing his  anxious  thoughts  upon  futurity,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  form  some 
plan  which  had  a  shadow  of  hope.  The  spirit  of  young  Roland,  for  he  also 
mingled  in  the  hasty  debates  held  by  the  companions  of  the  Queen's  flight, 
continued  unchecked  and  unbroken. 

^  Your  Majesty,'  he  said,  *'  has  lost  a  battle — Your  ancestor,  Bruce,  lost 
seven  successively,  ere  he  sat  triumphant  on  the  Scottish  throne,  and  pro- 
claimed with  the  voice  of  a  victor,  in  the  field  of  Bannockburn,  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  Are  not  these  heaths,  which  we  may  traverse  at 
vill,  better  than  the  locked,  guarded,  and  lake-raoated  Castle  of  Lochlev- 
eo  r— We  are  free — in  that  one  word  there  is  comf  rt  for  all  our  losses.' 

He  struck  a  bold  note,  but  the  heart  of  Mary  made  no  response. 

'  Better,'  she  said,  ^  I  had  still  been  m  Lochle  ven,  than  seen  the  slaughter 
Blade  by  ray  rebels  among  the  subjects  who  offered  themselves  to  death  for 
my  sake.  Speak  not  to  me  of  further  efl()rts — they  would  only  cost  the 
lives  of  you  the  friends  who  recounnend  them — 1  would  not  again  undergo 
what  I  felt,  when  i  saw  from  yonder  mount  the  swords  of  the  fell  horsemen 
of  Morion  raging  among  the  faithful  Seytons  and  Hamiltons,  for  their  loyal- 
ty to  their  Queen — 1  would  not  again  feel  what  I  felt  when  Douglas's  life- 
blood  stauied  my  mantle  for  his  love  to  Mary  Stuart — not  to  be  empress  of 
^  that  Britain's  seas  enclose.  Find  for  me  some  place  where  I  can  hide 
Riy  unhappy  head,  which  brings  destruciion  on  all  who  love  it— it  u  tbe  last 
hvoitf  that  Mary  asks  of  her  faithful  followers.' 
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In  this  dejected  mood,  but«till  pursuing  her  flight  with  bnabated  rapidity, 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  after  having  been  joined  by  Lord  Herries  and  a  iVw 
followers,  at  length  halted,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  Abbey  of  Dundrennan, 
nearly  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  field  of  battle.  In  this  remote  corner  oi 
Gallaway,  the  Reformation  not  having  yet  been  strictly  enforced  against  the 
monks,  a  few  still  lingered  in  their  cells  unmolested ;  and  the  Prior,  wlih 
tears  and  reverence,  received  the  fugitive  Queen  at  the  gate  of  hb  convent. 

'  I  bring  you  my  ruin,  my  good  Father,'  said  the  Queen,  as  she  was  lift- 
ed  from  her  palfrey. 

<  It  is  welcome,'  said  the  Prior,  *  if  it  comes  in  the  train  of  duty.' 
Placed  on  the  ground  and  supported  by  her  ladies,  the  Queen  looked  for 
./an  instant  at  her  palfrey,  which,  jaded  and  drooping  its  head,  seemed  « 

if  It  mourned  the  dresses  of  its  mistress. 

'  Good  Roland,'  said  the  Queen,  whispering,  *  let  Rosabelle  be  cared  for 

—ask  thy  heart,  and  it  will  tell  thee  why  1  make  this  little  request  even  in 

this  awful  hour.' 

She  was  conducted  to  her  apartment,  and  in  the  hurried  consultation  of 
her  attendants,  the  fatal  resolution  of  the  retreat  to  England  was  finally 
adopted.  In  the  morning  it  received  her  approbation,  and  a  messenger  was 
dispatched  to  the  English  Warden,  to  pray  him  for  safe  conduct  and  hospi^ 
tality,  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland.  On  the  next  day,  the  Abbot 
walked  m  the  garden  of  the  Abbey  with  Roland,  to  whom  he  expressed 
his  disapprobation  of  the  course  pursued.  ^It  is  madness  and  ruin,' he 
said  5  *  better  commit  herself  to  the  savage  Highlanders  or  wild  Bordermen, 
than  to  the  faith  of  Elizabeth,— A  woman  to  a  rival  woman— a  presump- 
tive  successor  to  the  keeping  of  a  jealous  Queen  !— Roland  Herries  is  ttic 
and  loyal,  but  his  counsel  has  ruined  his  mistress.' 

'  Ay,  ruin  follows  us  every  where,'  said  an  old  man,  with  a  spade  in  his 

hand,  and  dressed  like  a  lay-brother,  of  whose  presence,  in  the  vehemence 

of  his  exclamation,  the  abbot  had  not  been  aware—*  Gaze  not  on  me  with 

such  wonder  !— I  am  he  who  was  the  Abbot  Boniface  at  Kennaquhatr,  who 

was  the  gardener  Blinkhoolie  at  Lochleven,  hunted  round  to  the  pUce  in 

which  I  served  my  noviciate,  and  now  ye  are  come  to  rouse  me  up  again  ? 

A  weary  life  I  have  had  for  one  to  whom  peace  was  ever  the  dearest  bles- 
sing.' 

<  *  Tl  "^'i'  "''''"  ""n  r"  ""^  """^  company,  good  Father,'  said  the  Abbot; 
and  the  Queen  wiii,  1  (ear  me,  trouble  your  retreat  no  more.' 
*  ISay,  you  said  as  much  before,' said  the  querulous  old  man,  ^andyet 
1  was  put  forth  rom  Kinross,  and  pillaped  by  troopers  on  the  road^They 
took  Irom  me  the  certificate  that  you  wot  of— that  of  the  Baron— ay,  he 
was  a  nrioss-trooper  like  themselves,  you  asked  me  of  it,  and  I  could  never 
lind  It,  but  they  found  it— it  shewed  the  marriage  of— of— my  memoiy  fails 
me— now  see  how  men  differ  f— Father  ^icholas  would  have  told  you  an 
hundred  tales  of  the  Abbot  Ingelram,  on  whose  soul  God  have  mercy  I— 
He  was,  I  warrant  you,  four-score  and  six,  and  am  I  not  more  than-let 
me  see.' 

*  VVas  not  Avenel  the  name  you  seek,  my  good  Father  ?'  said  Roland, 
Mrm  o"d  in-^'^^  moderating  hb  tone  for  fear  of  alarming  or  offending  thf 

I  '  .^^/  ngfat— Aye;iel,  Julian  Avenel— You  are  perfect  in  the  name^I 
kept  all  the  specia  confessions,  judging  it  held  with  my  vow  to  do  so-I 
could  not  hnd  it  when  my  successor,  Ambrosius,  spoke  on't— but  the  troop- 
ers  found  it,  and  the  Knight  struck  his  bresL  iiltbe  target  clattered  like 
an  empty  watering-can,' 
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<  Saint  Mary  !'  said  the  Abbot,  ^  in  whom  could  sueh  a  paper  excite  such 
interest  ?  What  was  the  appearance  of  the  Knight,  his  arms,  his  colours  ?' 

<  Ye  distract  me  with  your  questions — I  dared  hardly  look  at  him — they 
charged  me  with  bearing  letters  for  the  Queen,  and  searched  my  mail*— 
This  was  all  along  of  your  doings  at  Lochleven/ 

<  I  trust  in  God,'  said  the  Abbot  to  Roland,  who  stood  beside  him,  shiv- 
ering and  trembling  with  impatience,  <  the  paper  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  my  brother — I  heard  he  had  been  with  his  followers  on  the  scout  be- 
twixt Stirling  and  Glasgow. — Bore  not  the  Knight  a  holly-bough  in  his  hel- 
met ? — Canst  thou  not  remember  ?' 

<  O,  remember — remember,'  said  the  old  man,  pettishly ;  <  count  as  ma- 
ny years  as  I  do,  if  your  plots  will  let  you,  and  see  what,  and  how  much 
you  remember — Why,  I  scarce  remember  the  pear-mains  which  I  grafifed 
here  with  my  own  hands  some  fifty  years  since.' 

At  this  moment  a  bugle  sounded  loudly  from  the  beach. 

<  It  is  the  death-blast  to  Queen  Mary's  royalty/  said  Ambrosius ;  ^  the 
English  warden's  answer  has  been  received,  favourable  doubtless,  for 
when  was  the  door  of  the  trap  closed  against  the  prey  which  it  was  set  for? 
— Droop  not,  Roland — ^this  matter  shall  be  sifted  to  the  bottom — but  we 
must  not  now  leave  the  Queen — follow  me — ^let  us  do  our  duty,  and  trust 
the  issue  with  God — Farewell,  good  Father^— I  will  visit  thee  again  soon.' 

He  was  about  to  leave  the  garden,  followed  by  Roland,  with  half-reluc- 
tant steps.     The  £x- Abbot  resumed  his  spade. 

^  I  could  be  sorry  for  these  men,'  he  said,  ^  ay,  and  for  that  poor  Queen, 
but  what  avail  earthly  sorrows  to  a  man  of  fourscore  ? — and  it  is  a  rare 
dropping  morning  for  the  early  cole  wort.' 

<  He  is  stricken  with  age,'  said  Ambrosius,  as  he  draped  Roland  down 
to  the  sea-beach ;  ^  we  must  let  him  take  his  time  to  collect  himself — no- 
thing now  can  be  thought  on  but  the  fate  of  the  Queen.' 

They  soon  arrived  where  she  stood,  surrounded  by  her  little  train,  and 
by  her  side  the  SherifT  of  Cumberland,  a  gentleman  of  the  house  of  Low- 
ther,  richly  dressed  and  accompanied  by  soldiers.  The  aspect  of  the  Queen 
exhibited  a  singular  mixture  of  alacrity  and  reluctance  to  depart.  Her  lan- 
guage and  gestures  spoke  hope  and  consolation  to  her  attendants,  and  she 
seemed  desirous  to  persuade  even  herself  that  the  step  she  had  adopted  was 
secure,  and  that  the  assurance  she  had  received  of  kind  reception  was  alto- 
gether satisfactory ;  but  her  quivering  lip,  and  unsettled  eye,  betrayed  at 
once  her  anguish  at  departing  from  Scotland,  and  her  fears  of  confiding  her- 
self to  the  doubtful  faith  of  England. 

<  Welcome,  my  Lord  Abbot,'  said  she ;  <  and  you,  Roland  Avenel,  we 
have  joyful  news  for  you — our  loving  sister's  officer  profiers  us,  in  her  name, 
s  safe  asylum  from  the  rebels  who  have  driven  us  from  our  own— only  it 
grieves  me  we  must  here  part  from  you  for  a  short  space.'  j> 

<  Part  from  us,  madam !'  said  the  Abbot ;  <  is  your  welcome  in  Englu^d, 
then,  to  commence  with  the  abridgment  of  your  train  and  dismissal  of  your 
counsellors  ?' 

^  Take  it  not  thus,  good  Father,'  said  Mary  ;  <  the  Warden  and  the  Sher- 
iff, faithful  servants  of  our  Royal  Sister,  deem  it  necessary  to  obey  her  in- 
structions in  the  present  case,  even  to  the  letter,  and  can  only  adroit  me  with 
my  female  attendants.  An  express  will  instantly  be  dispatched  from  Lon- 
don, assigning  me  a  place  of  residence ;  and  I  will  speedily  send  to  all  of 
you  whenever  my  Court  shall  be  formed.' 

^  Yoar  Court  formed  in  England  !  and  while  Elizabeth  lives  and  reigns  ?' 
'>Hid  the  Abbot— <  that  will  be  when  we  shall  see  two  suns  in  one  heaven  P 
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*  Do  not  think  so,*  i^pK^d  the  Qwefn ;  '  we  are  all  well  assured  of  our 
sister's  good  faith.     Elizabeth  loves  fame— and  not  all  that  she  has  won  by 

'  her  power  and  her  wisdom  will  equal  that  which  she  will  acqnire  by  ex- 
tending her  hospitality  to  a  distressed  sister ! — not  all  that  she  may  hereafter 
do  of  good,  wise,  and  great,  would  blot  out  the  reproach  of  abusing  oor  con- 
fidence.—Farewell,  my  page — ^now  my  knight — ^farewell  for  a  brief  season. 
I  will  dry  the  tears  of  Catherine,  or  I  will  weep  with  her  till  neither  of  us 
can  weep  longer.'  She  held  out  her  hand  to  Roland,  who,  flinging  himself 
OR  his  knees,  kissed  it  with  much  emotion.  He  was  about  to  render  the 
same  homage  to  Catherine,  when  the  Queen,  assuming  an  air  of  sprighlli- 
ness,  said,  *  Her  lips,  thou  foolish  boy ! — and,  Catherine,  coy  it  not«— these 
Enclish  gentlemen  should  see,  that  even  in  our  cold  clime,  Beauty  knows 
how  to  reward  Bravery  and  Fidelity  !* 

^  We  are  not  now  to  learn  the  force  of  Scottish  beauty,  or  the  mettle  of 
Scottish  valour,'  said  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  courteously — *  1  would  it 
were  in  my  power  to  bid  these  attendants  upon  her  wlio  is  herself  the  mis- 
tress of  Scottish  beauty,  as  welcome  to  FJngiand  as  my  poor  cares  would 
make  them.  But  our  Queen's  orders  are  positive  in  case  of  sach  an  emtr- 
gence,  and  they  must  not  be  disspnted  by  her  subject.— ^Mfiy  1  remind  yvac 
Majesty  that  the  tide  ebbs  last  ?' 

The  Sheriff  took  the  Qneen's  hand,  and  she  had  already  placed  her  foot 
on  the  gangway,  by  which  she  was  to  enter  the  skiff,  when  the  Abbot,  start- 
ing from  a  trance  of  grief  and  astonishment  at  the  words  of  the  Sheriff, 
rushed  into  the  water,  and  seized  upon  her  mantle. 

*  She  foresaw  it ! — ^she  foresaw  it !'  he  exclaimed — ^  she  foresaw  yrur 
flight  into  her  realm ;  and,  foreseeing  it,  gave  orders  you  should  be  thus  re- 
ceived. Blinded,  deceived,  doomed  Princess  !  your  fate  is  sealed  when  you 
quit  this  strand. — Queen  of  Scotland,  thou  ^halt  not  leave  thine  heritagre." 
he  continued,  holding  a  still  firmer  grasp  upon  her  mantle;  ^  true  men  shall 
turn  rebels  to  thy  will,  that  they  may  save  thee  from  captivity  or  death. 
Fear  not  the  bills  and  bows  whom  that  gay  man  has  at  his  beck — we  will 
withatand  him  by  force.  O,  for  the  arm  of  my  warlike  brother ! — ^Roland 
Avenel,  draw  thy  sword.* 

The  Queen  stood  irresolute  and  frightened ;  one  foot  upon  the  plank,  the 
other  on  the  sand  of  her  native  shore,  which  she  was  quitting  for  ever. 

*  What  needs  this  violence,  Sir  Priest  ?'  said  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland; 
*  I  came  hither  at  your  Queen's  command,  to  do  her  service ;  and  I  will  de« 
part  at  her  least  order,  if  she  rejects  such  aid  as  1  can  offer.  No  marvel  is 
it  if  our  Queen's  wisdom  foresaw  that  such  chance  as  this  might  happen 
amidst  the  turmoils  of  your  unsettled  state  ;  and,  while  willing  to  afford  fair 
bospirality  to  her  Royal  Sister,  deemed  it  wise  to  prohibit  the  entrance  of  a 
broken  army  of  her  followers  into  the  English  frontier.' 

/Tou  hear,'  said  Queen  Mary,  gently  unloosing  her  robe  from  the  Ab- 
bot's grasp,  <  that  we  exercise  full  liberty  of  choice,  in  leaving  this  shore ; 
and,  questionless,  the  choice  will  remain  free  tons  in  going  to  France,  or  re- 
turning to  our  own  dominions,  as  we  shall  determine — Besides,  it  is  too 
bte — Your  blessing,  Father,  and  God  speed  thee!' 

*  May  he  have  mercy  on  thee,  and  speed  thee  also  !'  said  the  Abbot,  rt- 
treating.     <  But  my  soul  tells  me  1  look  on  thee  for  the  last  time  I* 

The  sails  were  hoisted,  and  the  oars  were  plied,  the  vessel  went  fineshly 
on  her  way  through  the  Frith  which  divides  the  shores  of  Cumberland 
ftam  those  of  Calloway  ;  but  not  till  the  vessel  diminished  to  the  size  of 
a  cnilU-s  frigate^  did  the  doubtful,  and  dejected,  and  dismissed  followers  of 
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the  Queen  cease  to  Bnger  on  the  sands  ;  and  long,  \m^  eoutd  they  discern 
the  kerchief  of  Mary,  as  she  waved  the  oft-r(*peated  signal  of  adieu  to  her 
fiiibful  adherents,  and  to  the  shores  of  Soottand. 


If  ^ood  tidings  of  a  private  nature  could  have  consoled  Roland  for  part- 
log  with  his  mistress,  and  for  the  distresses  of  his  sovereign,  he  received 
such  comfort  some  days  subsequent  to  the  Queen's  leaving  Dundrennan. 
A  breathless  post — no  oth^r  than  Adam  Woodcock — brotight  dispatches 
iVoin  Sir  Halbert  Gleudinning  to  the  Abbot,  whom  he  found,  with  Kolandy 
still  residing  at  Dundrennan,  and  in  vain  torturing  Boniface  with  fresh  in- 
terrogHtions.  The  packet  bore  an  earnest  invitation  to  bis  brother  to  make 
Avenel  Castle  for  a  time  his  residence.  <  The  clemency  of  the  H^cnt/ 
said  the  writer, '  has  extended  pardon  both  to  Roland  and  to  you,  upon  con- 
dition of  your  remaining  a  time  under  my  wardship.  And  I  have  that  Co 
communicate  respecting  the  parentage  of  Roland,  which  not  only  yon  will 
willingly  listen  to,  but  which  will  be  also  found  to  afford  me,  as  the  husband 
of  bis  nearest  relative,  some  interest  in  the  future  course  of  his  life.' 

The  Abbot  read  this  letter,  and  paused,  as  if  considering  what  were  best 
for  bim  to  do.  Meanwhile,  Woodcock  took  Roland  aside,  and  addressed 
bim  asfollof^s  : — <  Now,  look,  Mr.  Roland,  that  you  do  not  let  any  papist 
Donsense  lure  either  the  priest  or  you  from  the  right  quarry.  See  you,  you 
ever  bore  yourself  as  a  bit  of  a  gentleman.  Read  »hat,  and  thank  God  that 
threw  old  Abbot  Boniface  in  our  way,  as  two  oi  the  Sey ton's  men  were  con- 
vvying  him  toward  Dundrennan  here. — We  searched  him  for  intelligence 
concerning  that  fair  exploit  ofyour's  at  Lochleven,  that  has  cost  many  a 
man  his  life,  and  me  a  set  of  sore  bones*— and  we  found  what  is  better  for 
your  purpose  than  our^s.' 

The  paper  which  he  gave,  was,  indeed,  an  attestation  by  Father  Philip^ 
iubscribing  himself  unworthy  Sacristan,  and  brother  of  the  House  of  Saint 
Mary's,  statins,  ^  that  under  a  vow  of  secrecy,  he  had  united,  in  the  holy 
sacrament  of  marriage,  Julian  Avenel  and  Catherine  Gramme ;  but  that  Ju- 
liau  having  repented  of  his  union,  he,  Father  Philip,  had  been  sinfully  pre- 
vailed on  by  him  to  conceal  and  disguise  the  same,  according  to  a  com  plot 
(Revised  betwixt  him  and  the  said  Julian  Avenel,  whereby  the  poor  damsel 
was  induced  to  believe  that  the  ceremony  had  been  performed  by  one  not 
Id  holy  orders,  and  having  no  authority  to  that  effect.  Which  sinful  con- 
ceaJmenl,  the  undersigned  conceived  to  be  the  cause  why  he  was  abandon* 
ed  to  the  misguiding  of  a  waterfiend,  whereby  he  had  been  imder  a  spell, 
besides  being  sorely  afQicted  with  rheumatic  pains  ever  after.  Wherefore 
lie  had  deposited  this  testificate  and  confession,  with  the  day  and  date  of  the 
laid  marriage,  with  his  lawful  superior  Boniface,  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's, 
M&  iigiQo  canfesnonis.' 

It  appeared  by  a  letter  from  Jutian,  folded  carefully  up  with  the  certifi' 
cate,  that  the  Abi>ot  Boniface  had,  in  effect,  bestirred  himself  in  the  affair^ 
and  obtained  from  the  Baron  a  promise  to  avow  his  marriage  ;  but  the 
4eath  of  both  Julian  and  his  injured  bride,  together  with  the  Abbot's  resig- 
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nation,  his  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  tbeir  unhappy  offspring,  and,  above  all, 
his  listless  and  Inactive  disposition,  had  suffered  the  matter  to  become  to- 
tally forgotten,  until  it  was  recalled  by  some  accidental  conversation  with 
the  Abbot  Ambrosius  concerning  the  fortunes  of  the  Avenel  family.  At 
the  request  of  his  successor,  he  searched  for  it ;  but,  as  he  would  receive  do 
assistance  in  looking  among  the  few  records  of  spiritual  experiences  and 
important  confessions,  which  he  had  conscientiously  treasured,  it  might 
have  remained  for  ever  hidden  amongst  them,  but  for  the  more  active  re- 
searches of  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning. 

'  So  that  you  are  like  to  be  heir  of  Avenel  at  last,  Master  Roland,  after 
my  lord  and  lady  have  gone  to  their  place,'  said  Adam  ;  *  and  as  1  hare 
but  one  boon  to  ask,  I  trust  you  will  not  nick  me  with  nay.' 

*  Not  if  it  be  in  ray  power  to  say  yes,  my  trusty  friend.' 

*  Wh}'  then,  I  must  need,  if  I  live  to  see  that  day,  keep  on  feeding  tbc 
eyasses  with  unwashed  flesh,'  said  Woodcock  sturdily,  yet  as  if  doubting  the 
reception  that  bis  request  might  meet  with. 

^  Thou  shalt  feed  them  with  what  you  list  for  me,'  said  Roland,  laughing; 
<  I  am  not  many  months  older  than  when  I  left  the  Castle,  but  1  trust  I 
have  gathered  wit  enough  to  cross  no  man  of  skill  in  his  own  vocation.' 

^  Then  1  would  not  change  places  with  the  Kind's  falconer,'  said  Adam 
Woodcock,  *  nor  with  the  Queen's  neither — but  they  say  she  will  be  mew- 
ed up  and  never  need  one — J  see  it  grieves  you  to  think  of  it,  and  1  could 
grieve  for  company,  but  what  help  for  it — fortune  will  fly  her  own  flight, 
let  a  man  hollo  himself  hoarse.' 

The  Abbot  and  Roland  journeyed  to  Avenel,  wheie  the  former  was  ten- 
derly received  by  his  brother,  while  the  lady  wept  for  joy  to  find  that  in 
her  favourite  orphan  she  had  protected  the  sole  surviving  branch  of  her 
own  family.  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  and  hit  household  were  not  a  little 
surprised  a(  the  change  which  a  brief  acquaintance  with  the  world  had  pro- 
duced in  their  former  inmate,  and  rejoiced  to  find,  in  the  petted,  spoiled, 
and  presuming  page,  a  modest  and  unassuming  young  man,  too  much  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  expectations  and  character,  to  be  hot  or  petulant  in 
demanding  the  consideration  which  was  readily  and  voluntarily  yielded  to 
him.  The  old  Major  Domo  Wingate  was  the  first  to  sing  his  praises,  to 
which  Mrs.  Lilias  bore  a  loud  echo,  always  hoping  that  God  would  teach 
him  the  true  gospel. 

To  the  true  gospel  the  heart  of  Roland  had  secn^ly  long  IncJined,  and 
the  departure  of  the  good  Abbot  for  France,  with  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  some  house  of  his  order  in  that  kingdom,  removed  his  c^ief  objection 
to  renouncing  the  Catholic  faith.  Another  might  have  existed  in  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  Magdalen  Graeme,  both  by  birth  and  from  gratitude. 
But  he  learned,  ere  he  had  been  long  a  resident  in  Avenel,  that  his  grand- 
mother had  died  at  Cologne,  in  the  performance  of  a  penance  too  severe 
for  her  age,  which  she  had  taken  upon  herself  in  behalf  of  the  Queen  and 
Church  of  Scotland,  so  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  defeat  at  Langside.  Thf 
zeal  of  the  Abbot  Ambrosius  was  more  regulated,  but  he  retired  into  the 
Scottish  convent  of  — — ,  and  so  lived  there,  that  the  fraternity  were 
inclined  to  claim  for  him  the  honours  of  canonization.  But  he  guessed 
their  purpose,  and  prayed  them,  on  his  death>bed,  to  do  no  honours  to  the 
body  of  one  as  sinful  as  themselves ;  but  to  send  his  body  and  his  heart 
to  be  buried  in  Avenel  burial-aisle,  in  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Mary's,  ihst 
the  last  Abbot  of  that  celebrated  house  of  devotion  might  sleep  among  its 
ruins. 
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Long  before  that  period  arrived,  Roland  Avenel  was  wedded  to  Cathe- 
me  Seyton,  who,  after  two  years  residence  with  her  unhappy  mistresS| 
was  dismissed,  upon  her  being  subjected  to  closer  restraint  than  had  been 
at  first  exercised.  She  returned  to  her  father's  house,  and  as  Roland  was 
acknowledged  for  the  successor  and  lawful  heir  of  the  ancient  house  cif 
Avenel,  greatly  increased  as  the  estate  was  by  the  providence  of  Sir  Hal* 
bert  Glendinning,  there  ooeurred  no  obiections  to  the  match  on  the  part 
of  her  family.  Her  mother  was  recently  dead  when  she  first  entered  the 
convent ;  and  her  father  in  the  imsettled  times  which  fdlowed  Queen  Ma* 
ly's  flight  to  Elngland,  was  not  averse  to  an  alliance  with  a  youth,  who^ 
himself  loyal  to  Queen  Mary,  still  held  some  influencei  through  means  d 
Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,  with  the  party  in  power. 

Roland  and  Catherine,  therefore,  were  united,  spite  of  theur  difi*erinf 
iaiths ;  and  the  White  Lady,  whose  apparition  had  bera  infiequent  when 
the  House  of  Avenel  seemed  verging  to  extinction,  was  seen  to  sport  bf 
her  haunted  well,  with  a  zone  of  gold  aioundte  boaoia  aa  broad  aa  the 
hiUric  of  an  Earl. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1  am  ftD  ina-keeper,  and  know  mj  grounds. 
And  study  them  ;  Brain  o'  man,  i  study  them. 
I  must  have  jovial  guests  to  drive  mj  ploughs, 
'  And  whistling  boys  to  bring  my  harvesta  home^ 
^  Or  I  shall  bear  no  flails  thwack. 

TBJE  VXW  INN. 

If. 

It  is  the  privil^De  of  tale-tellers  to  open  their  story  in  an  inn,  the  free  ren* 
dezvous  o(  all  travellers,  and  where  the  humour  of  each  displays  itself, 
Tithout  ceremony,  or  restraint  This  is  specially  suitable  when  the  scene 
i$  laid  daring  the  old  days  of  merry  England,  when  the  guests  were  in  some 
sort  not  merely  the  inmates,  but  the  messmates  and  temporary  companions 
of  mine  Most,  who  was  usually  a  personage  of  privileged  freedom,  comely 
presence,  and  good  humour.  Patronized  by  him,  the  characters  of  the  com- 
pany were  pkced.in  ready  contrast ;  and  they  seldom  failed,  during  the 
emptying  of  a  six-<hooped  pot,  to  throw  off  reserve,  and  present  themselves 
tu  each  other,  and  to  their  landlord,  with  the  freedom  of  old  acquaintance. 

The  village  of  Cumnor,  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Oxford,  boasted,  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  an  excellent  inn  of  the  old  stamp, 
fonducted,  or  rather  ruled,  by  Giles  Gosling,  a  man  of  a  goodly  person, 
^  of  somewhat  a  round  belly,  fifty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  moderate  in 
his  reckonings,  prompt  in  his.  payments,  having  a  cellar  of  sound  liquor,  a 
fpady  wit,  and  a  pretty  daughter.'  Since  the  days  of  old  Harry  Baillie  of 
^c  Tabard  in  :Suuthwark,  no  one  had  excelled  Giles  Gosling  in  the  power 
^^  pleasing  bis  guests  of  every  description ;  and  so  great  was  his  fame,  that 
^0  have  been  in  Cumnor,  without  wetting  a  cup  at  the  bonny  Black  Bear, 
Hould  have  been  to  avouch  one's-self  utterly  indifferent  to  reputation  as  a 
jfayeller.  A  country  fellow  might  as  well  return  from  London,  without 
«j'>King  in  the  face  of  majesty.     The  men  of  Cumnor  were  proud  of  their 

liost)  and  their  Host  was  proud  of  his  house,  his  liquor,  his  daughter,  and 

fiimself. 

It  was  in  the  court-yard  of  the  inn  which  called  this  honest  fellow  land- 
wrd,  that  a  traveller  alighted  in  the  close  of  the  evening,  gave  his  horse, 
*n»ch  seemed  to'faave  made  a  long  journey,  to  the  hostler,  and  made  some 
inquiry,  which  produced  the  following  dialogue  betwixt  the  myrmidons  of 
«e  bonny  Black  Bear. 

'What, ho!  John  Tapster,^ 
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*  At  hand,  Will  Hostler/  replied  the  man  of  the  spiggot,  showing  himself 
in  his  costume  of  loose  jacket,  linen  breeches,  and  green  apron,  half  within 
and  half  without  a  door,  which  appeared  to  descend  to  an  outer  cellar. 

'  Here  is  a  gentleman  asks  if  you  draw  good  ale,'  continued  the  hostler. 

^  Beshrew  my  heart  else,'  answered  the  tapster,  ^  since  there  are  but  four 
miles  betwixt  us  and  Oxford.  Marry,  if  my  ale«did  not  convince  the  heads 
of  the  scholars,  they  would  soon  convince  my  pate  with  the  pewter  6agon.' 

<  Call  you  that  Oxford  logic,'  said  the  stranger,  who  had  now  quitted  the 
rein  of  his  horse,  and  was  advancing  towards  the  inn-door,  when  he  was  en- 
countered by  the  goodly  form  of  Giles  Gosling  himMf. 

'  Is  it  logiq  you  talk  of.  Sir  Guest?'  said  the  Host  3  <  why  then  have  at 
you  with  a  downright  consequence — 

'  The  hone  to  the  rack. 
And  to  (ire  with  the  skck.' 

<  Amen  !  with  all  my  heart,  my  good  host,'  said  the  stranger;  *\ei  it  be 
a  quart  of  your  best  Canaries,  and  give  me  your  good  help  to  drink  it.' 

*  Nay,  you  are  but  in  your  accidents  yet,  Sir  Traveller,  if  you  call  on  your 
host  for  help  for  such  a  sipping  matter  as  a  quart  of  sack — were  it  a  gallon, 
you  might  lack  some  neighbourly  aid  at  my  hand,  and  yet  call  yourself  a 
toper.' 

^  Fear  me  not,'  said  the  guest,  ^  I  will  do  my  devoir  as  becomes  a  man 
who  finds  himself  within  five  miles  of  Oxford;  for  I  am  not  come  from  the 
fields  of  Mars  to  discredit  myself  amongst  the  followers  of  Minerva.' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  landlord,  with  much  semblance  of  hearty  welcome, 
ushered  his  guest  into  a  large  low  chamber,  where  several  persons  were  seat- 
ed together  in  different  parties ;  some  drinking,  some  playing  at  cards,  soaie 
conversing,  and  some,  whose  business  called  them  to  be  early  risers  on  the 
morrow,  concluding  their  evening  meal,  and  conferring  with  the  chamber- 
lain about  their  night's  quarters. 

The  entrance  of  a  stranger  procured  him  that  general  and  careless  sort  of 
attention  which  is  usually  paid  on  such  occasions,  from  which  the  following 
results  were  deduced : — The  guest  was  one  of  those  who,  with  a  well-made 
person,  and  features  not  in  themselves  un pleasing,  are  nevertheless  so  far 
from  handsome,  that,  whether  from  the  expression  of  their  features,  or  tbe 
tone  of  their  voice,  or  from  their  gait  and  manner,  there  arises,  on  the  whole 
a  disinclination  to  their  society.  The  stranger's  address  was  bold,  with- 
out being  frank,  and  seemed  eagerly  and  hastily  to  claim  for  Mm  a  degree  of 
attention  and  deference,  which  he  feared  would  be  refused,  if  not  instantly 
vindicated  as  his  right.  His  ^tire  was  a  riding-cloak,  which  when  opened, 
displayed  a  handsome  jerkinybverlaid  with  lace,  and  belted  with  a  buff  gir- 
dle, which  sustained  a  broadsword  and  a  pair  of  pistols. 

^  You  ride  well  provided,  sir,'  said  the  host,  looking  at  the  weapons  as  lie 
placed  on  the  table  the  mulled  sack  which  the  traveller  had  ordered. 

<  Yes,  mine  host ;  I  have  found  the  use  on't  in  dangerous  times,  and  I  do 
not,  like  your  modem  grandees,  turn  off  my  followers  tbe  instant  they  are 
useless.' 

*  Ay,  sir?'  said  Giles  Gosling;  '  then  you  are  from  the  Low  Countries, 
the  land  of  pike  and  caliver  ?' 

<  I  have  been  high  and  low,  my  friend,  broad  and  wide,  far  and  near ;  but 
here  b  to  thee  in  a  cup  of  thy  sack — fill  thyself  another  to  pledge  me ;  and, 
if  it  is  less  than  superlative,  e'en  drink  as  you  have  brewed.' 
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'Less  than  miferlative  ?' said  Giles  Goslini^,  drinking  oflTthe  cup,  and' 
imacking  his  lips  with  an  air  of  ineffable  relish, — ^  I  know  nothing  of  su- 
perlative, nor  is  there  such  a  wine  at  the  Three  Cranes,  in  the  Vintry,  to 
my  knowledge;  but  if  you  find  better  sack  than  that  in  Sheres,  or  in  the 
Cnnaries  either,  I  would  I  may  never  touch  either  pot  or  penny  more. 
Why,  bold  it  up  betwixt  you  and  the  light,  you  shall^ee  the  little  motes  dance 
ifl  the  golden  liquor  like  dust  in  the  sunbeam.  But  I  would  rather  draw 
wine  for  ten  clowns  than  one  traveller.  I  trust  your  honour  likes  the 
wine  ?* 

'  It  is  neat  and  comfortable,  mine  host ;  but  to  know  good  liquor,  you 
should  drink  where  the  yine  grows.  Trust  me,  your  Spaniard  is  too  wise 
a  man  to  send  you  the  very  soul  of  the  grape.  Why,  this  now,  which  you 
account  so  choice,  were  counted  but  as  a  cup  of  bastard  at  the  Groyne,  or  at 
Port  St«  Mary's.  You  should  travel,  mine  host,  if  you  would  be  deep  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  butt  and  pottle-pot.' 

*  In  troth,  Signior  Guest,'. said  Giles  Gosling,  '  if  I  were  to  travel  only 
that  I  might  be  discontented  with  that  which  I  can  get  at  home,  methinks 
I  should  go  but  on  a  fool's  errand.  Besides,  I  warrant  you,  there  is  many  a 
fool  can  turn  his  nose  up  at  good  drink  without  ever  having  been  out  of  the 
smoke  of  Old  England  ;  and  so  ever  gramercy  mine  own  ^re-side.' 

^  This  is  but  a  mean  mind  of  yours,  mine  host,'  said  the  stranger;  '  I 
warrant  me,  all  your  town's-folks  do  not  think  so  basely.  You  have  gal- 
lants among  jou,  1  dare  undertake,  that  have  made  the  Virginia  voyage,  or 
taken  a  turn  in  the  Low  Countries  at  least.  Come,  cudgel  your  memory. 
Have  you  no  friends  in  foreign  parts  that  you  would  gladly  have  tidings  of  ?' 

'  Troth,  sir,  not  I,'  answered  i\^e  host,  ^  since  ranting  Robin  of  Dry  sand- 
ford  was  shot  at  the  siege  of  the  Brill.  The  devil  take  the  caliver  that  fired 
the  ball,  for  a  blither  lad  never  filled  cup  at  midnight.  But  he  is  dead  and 
gone,  and  I  know  not  a  soldier,  or  a  traveller  who  is  a  soldier's  mate,  that  I 
would  give  a  peeled  codling  for.' 

^  By  the  mass,  that  is  strange.  What,  so  many  of  our  brave  English 
hearts  are  abroad,  and  you,  who  seem  to  be  a  man  of  mark,  have  no  friend, 
no  kinsman,  among  them  ?' 

'  Nay,  if  you  speak  of  kinsmen,'  answered  Gosling,  '  I  have  one  wild 
slip  of  a  kiasman,  who  left  us  in  the  last  year  of  Queen  iVlary,  but  he  is  bet- 
ter lost  than  found.' 

^  Do  not  say  so,  friend,  unless  you  have  heard  ill  of  him  lately.     Many  * 
a  wild  colt  has  turned  out  a  noble  steed.     His  name,  1  pray  you  i*' 

^  Michael  Lambourne,'  answered  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear;  ^  a  sen 
of  my  sister's — there  is  little  pleasure  in  recollecting  either  the  name  or  the 
connection.' 

*  Michael  Lambourne  !'  said  the  stranger,  as  if  endeavouring  to  recollect 
himself — <  what,  no  relation  to  Michael  Lambourne,  the  gallant  cavalier 
who  behaved  so  bravely  at  the  siege  of  Venlo,  that  Grave  Maurice  thanked 
him  at  the  head  of  the  army  P  Men  said  he  was  an  English  cavalier,  and 
of  no  high  extraction.' 

*  It  could  scarce  be  my  nephew,'  said  Giles  Gosling,  '  for  he  had  scarce 
the  courage  of  a  hen-partridge  for  aught  but  mischief. 

'  O,  many  a  man  finds  courage  in  the  wars/  replied  the  stranger. 

'  It  may  be,'  said  the  landlord ;  '  but  I  would  have  thought  our  Mike 
more  likely  to  lose  the  little  he  had.'  ^^ 

I  The  Michael  Lambourne  whom  I  kne\% ,'  continued  the  traveller,  '  was 
a  likely  fellow — went  always  gay  and  well  attired,  and  had  a  hawk's  eye 
*fter  a  pretty  wench.' 
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'  Our  Michael,'  replied  the  host,  ^  had  the  look  of  a  dog.wHh  a  bottle  at 
his  tail,  and  wore  a  coat  every  rag  of  which  was  bidding  good-day  to  the 
rest.' 

<  (),  men  pick  up  good  apparel  in  the  ^ars,'  replied  tfie  ©lest. 

*  Our  Mike,'  answered  the  landlord,  '  was  more  like  to  pick  it  up  in  a 
frippery  ware- house,  wli^e  the  broker  was  looking  another  way  j  and,  for 
the  hawk's  eye  you  talk  of,  his  was  always  after  my  stray  spoons.  He 
was  tapster's  boy  here  in  this  blessed  house  for  a  quarter  of  a  year ;  and 
between  misrcckonings,  miscarriages,  mistakes,  and  misdemeanors,  had  he 
dwelt  with  me  for  three  months  longer,  I  might  have  pulled  down  sign, shut 
up  house,  and  given  the  devil  the  key  to  keep.' 

<  You  would  be  sorry,  after  all,'  continued  the  traveller,  *  were  I  to  tell 
you  ])oor  Mike  Lambourne  wsis  shot  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  at  the  tak- 
ing in  of  the  sconce  near  Maesiricht.' 

'  Sony  ! — it  would  be  the  blithest  news  I  ever  heard  of  him,  since  It 
would  ensure  me  he  was  not  hanged.  But  let  him  pass — I  doubt  his  end 
will  never  do  such  cretlit  to  his  friends ;  were  it  so,  I  should  say — (taking 
another  cup  of  sack) — Here's  God  rest  him,  with  all  my  heart.' 

*  Tush  man,'  replied  the  traveller,  '  never  fear  but  you  will  have  cretiit 
by  your  nephew  yet,  especially  if  he  be  the  Michael  Lambourne  whom  I 
knew,  and  loved  very  nearly,  or  altogether  as  well  as  myself.  Can  you  lull 
me  no  mark  by  which  I  could  judge  whether  they  be  the  same  ?' 

*  Faith,  none  that  I  can  think  of,'  answered  Giles  Gosling,  *  unless  tlial 
our  Mike  had  the  gallows  branded  on  his  left  shoulder  for  stealing  a  silver 
caudle^up  from  Dame  Snort  of  Hogsditch.' 

'  Nay,  there  you  lie  like  a  knave,  uncle,'  said  the  stranger,  slipping  aside 
his  rufl',  and  turning  down  the  sleeve  of  his  doublet  from  his  neck  and 
shoulder ;  ^  by  this  good  day,  my  shoulder  is  as  unsc^rred  as  thine  own.' 

*  What,  Mike,  boy — Mike  !'  exclaimed  the  hosi  ; — «  and  is  it  thou,  in 
good  earnest  ? — Nay,  I  have  judged  so  for  this  half  hour  ;  fur  I  knew  no 
other  person  would  have  ta'en  half  the  interest  in  thee.  But,  Mike,  an  iby 
shoulder  be  imscatlied  as  thou  sayst,  tiiou  must  own  that  Goodman  Thong, 
the  hangman,  was  merciful  in  his  office,  and  stamped  thee  with  a  cold 
iron.' 

*  Tush,  uncle — truce  with  your  jests.  Keep  them  to  season  your  sour 
ale,  and  let  us  see  what  hearty  welcome  thou  wilt  give  a  kinsman  who  has 
rolled  the  world  around  for  eighteen  years  who  has  seen  the  sun  set  where 
it  rises,  and  has  travelled  till  the  west  has  become  the  east.' 

<  Thou  hast  brought  back  one  travell(?l^  gift  with  thee,  MikCi  as  I  well 
see,  and  that  was  what  thou  least  didst  need  to  travel  for.  I  remember  well, 
among  thine  otUfcr  qualities,  there  was  no  crediting  a  word  whii^  cSHoe  from 
thy  mouth.' 

*  Here's  an  unbelieving  Pagan  for  you,  gentlemen  !'  said  Michael  Lara- 
bourne,  turning  to  those  who  witnessed  this  strange  interview  betwi;|t  uncle 
and  nephew,  some  of  whom,  being  natives  of  the  village,  were  no  skangtrs 
to  his  juvenile  wildness.  ^  This  may  be  called  slaying  a  Cumnor  Hitted 
calf  for  me  with  a  vengeance. — But,  uncle,  I  come  not  from  the  husks  aud 
the  swine-trough,  and  I  care  not  for  thy  welcome  or  no  welcome  ;  I  carry 
that  with  me  will  make  me  welcome,  wend  where  I  will.'      /' 

So  saying  he  pulled  out  a  purse  of  gold,  indifferently  well  idled,  the  sight 
of  which  produced  a  visible  eHect  ujion  the  company.  Some  shook  their 
heads,  and  whispered  to  each  other,  while  one  or  two  of  the  less  scnipulous 
speedily  began  to  recollect  him  as  a  school-companion,  a  townsman,  or  so 
forth.     On  the  other  hand,  two  or  three  grave  seclate-looking  persons  shook 
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Tiieir  heads,  and  left  the  inn,  hinting,  that,  if  Giles  Gosling  wished  to  contin- 
ue to  thrive,  he  should  turn  his  thriftless  godless  nephevr  adrift  again,  as  'C^ 
soon  as  he  could.    Gosling  demeaned  himself,  as  if  he  were  much  of  the 
same  opinion  ;  for  even  the  sight  of  the  gold  made  less  impression  on  the  ^ 
iionest  gentleman,  than  it  usually  doth  upon  one  of  his  calling.  , 

*  Kinsman  Michael,'  he  said,  *  put  up  thy  purse.     My  sister's  son  shall  •  ^    *         '& 

•ie  called  to  no  reckoning  in  my  house  for  supper  or  lodging ;  and  I  reckon  '     '  .*    .     ^    i 

thou   wilt  hardly  wish  to  stay  longer,  where  thou  art  e'en  but  too  well  '         | 


>no\vn.' 


^  For  that  matter,  uncle,'  replied  the  traveller,  *  I  shall  consult  my  owa 
Jipt.ds  and  conveniences.  Meantime  I  wish  to  give  the  supper  and  sleeping 
•  up  to  those  good  townsmen^  who  are  not  too  proud  to  remember  Mike 
Lumbourne,  the  tapster's  boy.  If  you  will  let  me  have  entertainment  for 
i\y  money,  so — if  not,  it  is  but  a  short  two  minute's  walk  to  the  Hare  and  '  ^ 
Tdbor,  and  I  trust  our  neighbours  will  not  grudge  going  thus  far  with  me.' 

*  Nay,  Mike,'  replied  his  uncle,  '  as  eighteen  years  have  gone  over  thy 
••ad,  and  1  trust  thou  art  somewhat  amended  in  thy  conditions,  thou  shalt 

liot  leave  my  house  at  this  hour,  and  shalt  e'en  have  whatever  in  reason 
you  list  to  call  for.  But  (  would  I  knew  that  that  purse  of  thine,  which 
:iiou  vapourest  of,  were  as  well  come  by  as  it  seems  well  filled.' 

*■  Here  is  an  infidel  for  you,  my  good  neighbours,'  said  Lambourne,  again 
appealing  to  the  audience.  *  Here's  a  fellow  will  rip  up  his  kinsman's  fol-  ' '  *V 
iit's  of  a  good  score  of  years  standing — And  for  the  gold,  why,  sirs,  I  have 
^«'on  where  it  grew,  and  was  to  be  had  for  the  gathering.  In  the  New 
World  have  I  been,  man — ^i*the  Eldorado,  where  urchins  play  at  cherry- 
pit  with  diamonds,  and  country-wenches  thread  rubies  for  necklaces,  In- 
""tead  of  rowan-tree  berries ;  where  the  pan-tiles  are  made  of  pure  gold,  and 
he  paving-stones  of  virgin  silver.'  p 

^  By  ray  credit,  friend  Mike,'  said  young  Lawrence  Goldthred,  the  cut- 
^l^^  mercer  of  Abingdon,  *  that  were  a  likely  coast  to  trade  to.     And  what  ' ' 

may  lawns,  cypresses,  and  ribbands  fetch,  where  gold  is  so  plenty  ?' 

*  O,  the  profit  were  unutterable,'  replied  Lambourne,  *  especially  when  a 
.'landsome  young  merchant  bears  the  pack  himself;  for  the  ladies  of  that 
clinie  are  bona-robas^i  and  being  themlblves  somewhat  sun-burnt,  they  catch 

re  like  tinder  at  a  fresh  compleiion  like  thine,  with  a  head  of  hair  inclining 
t"  be  red.' 
<  I  would  I  might  trade  thither,'  said  the  xnercer,  chuckling. 
'  Why,  and  so  thou  mayest,'  said  Michael ;  ^  that  is,  if  thou  art  the  same 
sk  boy,  who  was  partner  with  me  at  robbing  the  Abbot's  orchard — 'tis 
r  a  little  touch  of  alchemy  to  decoct  thy  house  and  land  Into  ready  money, 
i  tJiat  ready  money  into  a  tall  ship,  with  sails,  anchors,  cordage,  and  all 
Mic^s  conforming;  then  clap  thy  warehouse  of  goods  under  hatches,  put 
tv  good  fellows  on  deck,  with  myself  to  command  them,  and  so  hoise  top- 
;i-,  and  liey  for  the  New  World.' 

*  Thua  liast  taught  him  a  secret,  kinsman,'  said  Giles  Gosling,  ^  to  de* 
<:tf  an'  that  be  the  word,  his  pound  into  a  penny,  and  his  webs  Into  a 

\u  ;id. — ^Take  a  fool's  advice,  neighbour  Goldthread.  Tempt  not  the  sea, 
^r  she  is  a  devourer.     Let  cards  and  cockatrices  do  their  worst,  thy  father's 

I^s  may  bide  a  banging  for  a  year  or  two,  ere  thou  comest  to  the  Spittal; 

:r  the  sea  hath  a  bottomless  appetite,  she  would  swallow  the  wealth  of 
'.•'in bard  Street  in  a  morning,  as  easily  as  I  would  a  poached  e^  and  a  cup 
:'  clary — ^and  for  ray  kinsman's  £ldorado,  never  trust  me  if  I  do  not  be- 
'  \  e  he  has  found  it  in  the  pouches  of  some  such  gulls  as  thyself. — ^But  take 
'  viif  iff  in  the  D09e  about  it ;  fall  to  and  welcome,  for  here  comes  the  sup* 
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per,  and  I  heartily  bestow  it  on  all  that  will  take  share,  in  lionour  of  ro\ 
hopeful  nephew's  return,  always  trusting  that  he  has  come  home  anotlin 
man. — In  faith,  kinsman,  thou  art  as  like  my  poor  sister  as  ever  was  son  to 
mother.' 

<  Not  quite  so  like  old  Benedict  Lambourne  her  husband^  though,'  said  tlif 
mercer^  nodding  and  winking.  *  Doest  thou  remember,  JViike,  what  ihni. 
saidst  when  the  schoolmaster's  ferule  was  over  thee  for  striking  up  thy  fa- 
ther's crutches  ? — it  is  a  wise  child,  saidst  thou,  that  knows  its  own  father 
Dr.  Bircham  laiiprhed  till  he  cried  again,  and  his  crying  saved  yours.' 

<  Well,  he  made  it  up  to  me  many  a  day  after,'  s.aid  Lambourne  \  <  an^; 
how  is  tho  worthy  pedagogue  ?' 

*  Dead,'  said  Giles  Gosling,  *  thb  manyaday  sinc«»^ 
,r  ^  That  he  is,'  said  the  clerk  of  the  parish ;  *  1  sat  by  his  bed  tbe  wliilst— 

He  passed  away  in  a  blessed  frame,  *  Morior — mortuus  sum  veljm — woi  / 
— These  were  his  latest  words,  and  he  just  added, '  my  last  verb  is  conj-^- 
•gated." 

'  Well,  peace  be  with  him,'  sai4  Mike,  <  be  o^99f»  me  nothing.' 

'  No,  truly,'  replied  Goldthread;  *and  evrfy  lash  which  he  laid  on  iht^t, 
he  was  always  wont  to  say,  he  spared  the  hangman  a  labour.' 

'  One  would  have  thought  he  left  him  little  to  do  then,'  said  the  clerk ; 
<  and  yet  Goodman  Thong  had  no  sinecure  of  it  with  our  friend  after  all.* 

^  Votoa  diosP  exclaimed  Lambourne,  his  patience  appearing  to  failiiim. 
as  he  snatched  his  broad  slouched  hat  from  the  table  and  placed  it  on  li^ 
head,  so  that  the  shadow  gave  the  sinister  expression  of  a  Spanish  bravo,  to 
eyes  and  features  which  naturally  boded  nothipg  pleassint.  <  Harkee,  m\ 
roasters — all  is  fair  among  friends,  and  under  the  rose ;  and  I  have  already 
permitted  my  worthy  imcle  here,  and  all  of  you,  to  use  your  pleasure  wiiii 
the  frolics  of  my  nonage.  But  I  carry  sword  and  dagger,  my  good  frien<is 
and  can  use  them  lightly  too  upon  occasion — I  have  learned  to  be  dangerous 
upon  points  of  honour  ever  since  I  served  the  Spaniard,  and  I  would  ddi 
have  you  provoke  me  to  the  degree  of  falling  foul.' 

<  Why,  what  would  you  do  ?'  said  the  clerk. 

^  Ay,  sir,  what  would  you  do  V  said  the  mercer,  bustling  up  oo  (he  otbpt 
side  of  the  table. 

^  Slit  your  throat,  and  spoil  your  Sunday's  quavering,  Sir  Clerk,'  saiii 
Lambourne,  fiercely ;  <  Cudgel  you,  my  worshipful  dealer  in  fluosy  sarse- 
nets,  into  one  of  your  own  bales.' 

<  Come,  come,'  said  the  host,  interposing,  '  I  will  have  oo  swaggerine 
here. — Nephew,  it  will  become  you  best  to'show  no  haste  to  take  offence  :| 
and  you,  gentlemen,  will  do  well  to  remember,  that  if  you  are  in  an  inn,  st>li 
you  are  the  inn-keeper^s  guests,  and  should  spare  the  honour  of  his  fan^ily 
— 1  protest  your  silly  broils  make  me  as  oblivious  as  yourself ;  for  yoru!  j 
sits  my  silent  guest,  as  1  call  him,  who  hath  been  my  two  d^ys  inmate,  ai;>> 
hath  never  spoken  a  word,  save  to  ask  for  his  food  and  his  reckoning — |!i^< 
no  more  trouble  than  a  very  peasant — pays  his  shot  like  a  prinA  royal- 
looks  but  at  the  sum  total  of  the  reckoning,  and  does  not  know  what  4»)  i- 
shall  go  away.     O,  'tis  a  jewel  of  a  guest !  and  yet,  hang-dog  that  1  am.  i 
have  suffered  him  to  sit  by  himself,  like  a  castaway,  in  yonder  obscure  noi^'i* 
without  so  much  as  asking  him  to  take  bite  or  sup  alongst  with  us.     It  wt  ri' 
but  the  right  gueidon  of  my  incivility,   were  he  to  set  off  to  the  Hare  aii^i 
Tabor  before  the  night  grows  older.' 

With  his  white  napkin  gracefully  arranged  over  his  left  arm,  his  velvet 
cap  laid  aside  for  the  moment  and  his  best  silver  flagon  in  his  right  han '< 
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mine  Siost  walked  up  to  the  solitary  giiest  urhom  he  mentioned,  and  thereby 
turned  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  assembled  company. 

He  was  a  man  aged  betwixt  twenty-five  and  thirty,  rather  above  the 
middle  size,  dressed  with  plainness  and  decency,  yet  bearing  an  air  of  ease, 
which  almost  amounted  to  dignity,  and  which  seemed  to  infer  that  his  hab- 
it wTis  rather  beneath  his  rank.  His  countenance  was  reserved  and 
thniightful,  with  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes — ^the  last,  upon  any  momentary 
excitement,  sparkled  with  uncommon  lustre,  but  on  other  occasions  had 
>h^  same  meditative  and  tranquil  cast  which  was  exhibited  by  his  features. 
1  he  busy  curiosity  of  the  little  village  had  been  employed  to  discover  his 
name  and  quality,  as  well  as  his  business  at  Cumnor ;  but  nothing  had 
tnnspired  on  either  subject  which  could  lead  to  its  gratification.  Giiest 
(>t>sling,  headborough  of  the  place,  and  a  steady  friend  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
•md  the  Protestant  religion,  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  suspect  his  guest  of 
being  a  Jesuit,  or  seminary  priest,  of  whom  Rome  and  Spain  sent  at  this  *  I 

time  so  many  to  grace  the  gallows  in  England.     But  it  was  scarce  possible 
to  retain  such  a  prepossession  against  a  guest  who  gave  so  little  trouble,  .^ 

paid  his  reckoning  so  regularly,  aod  who  proposed,  as  it  seemed,  to  make 
a  considerable  stay  in  the  bonny  Black  Bear. 

*  Papists,'  argued  Giles  Gosling,  *  are  a  pinching,  close-fisted  race,  and 
this  loan  would  h>%e  found  a  lodging  with  the  wealthy  squire  at  Bessellsley, 
or  with  the  old  Knig^  at  Wootton,  or  in  some  other  of  their  Roman  dens, 
instead  of  living  in  a  house  of  public  entertainment,  as  every  honest  man 
and  good  Christian  should.  Besides,  on  Friday,  he  stuck  by  the  powdered 
beef  and  carrot,  though  there  were  as  good  spitchcock'd  eels  on  the  board 
as  ever  were  ta'en  out  of  the  Isis.' 

Honest  Gilet,  therefore,  satisfied  himself  that  his  guest  was  no  Roman, 
and  with  all  comely  courtesy  besought  the  stranger  to  pledge  him  in  a 
draught  of  the  cool  tankard,  and  honour  with  his  attention  a  small  collation 
which  be  was  giving  to  his  nephew,  in  honour  of  his  return,  and,  as  he  ver- 
ily hoped,  of  his  reformation.  The  stranger  at  first  shook  his  head,  as  if 
declining  the  courtesy  ;  but  mine  host  proceeded  to  urge  him  with  argu-  ^ 

nicntsfounded  on  the  credit  of  his  house,  and  the  construction  which  tlie  *  * 

good  people  of  Cummor  might  put  upon  such  an  unsocial  humour.        • .  ^ 

*  By  my  faith,  sir,'  he  said,  *  it  touches  my  reputation  that  men  should  be '  *  f  ^ 
merry  in  my  house,  and  we  have  ill  tongues  amongst  us  at  Cumnor,  (as 
^here  be  there  not  ?)  who  put  an  evil  mark  on  men  who  pull  their  hat  over 
their  brows,  as  if  they  were  looking  back  to  the  days  that  are  gone,  instead 
oi  enjoying  the  blithe  sun-shiny  weather  which  God  has  sent  us  in  the  sw^i 
looks  of  our  sovereign  mistress,  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  heaven  long  bless 
Rnd  preserve.' 

^  Why,  mine  host,'  answered  the  stranger,  there  is  no  treason,  sure,  in  a 
man  enjoying  his  own  thoughts,  under  the  shadow  of  his  own  bonnet  ? 
Vou  have  lived  in  the  world  twice  as  long  as  1  have,  and  you  must  know 
there  atk  thoughts  that  will  haunt  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  to  which  it 
is  in-tain  to  say,  begone,  and  let  me  be  merry.' 

«  By  my  sooth,'  answered  Giles  Gosling, '  if  such  troublesome  tLoughts 
iiaunt  your  mind,  and  will  not  get  them  gone  for  plain  English,  we  will 
have  one  of  Father  Bacon's  pupils  from  Oxford,  to  conjure  them  away 
with  logic  and  with  Hebrew — Or,  what  say  you  to  l«iying  them  in  a  glori- 
ous red  sea  of  claret,  my  noble  guest  ?  Come,  sir,  eiicuse  my  freedpm.  I 
am  an  old  host,  and  must  have  my  talk.  This  peevish  humour  of  melan- 
choly sits  ill  upon  you — it  suits  no{  with  a  sleek  boot,  a  hat  of  a  trim  block, 
4  fresh  cloak,  and  a  full  purse-^A  pize  on  it,  send  it  off  to  those  who  have 
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their  l^  swathed  with  a  hay-wisp^  their  heads  thatched  with  a  fek  bonnet, 
their  jerkin  as  thin  as  a  cobweb,  and  their  pouch  without  ever  «  cross  u, 
keep  the  fiend  Melancholy  from  dancing  in  it.  Cheer  up,  sir  i  or  by  (his 
good  liquor  we  will  banish  thee  from  the  joys  of  blithesome  company,  into 
the  mists  of  melancholy  and  the  land  of  little-ease.  Here  be  a  set  of  {2:0011 
fellows  willing  to  be  merry  5  do  not  scovi  1  on  them  like  the  devil  looking 
over  Lincoln.' 

<  You  say  well,  my  worthy  host/  said  the  guest,  with  a  melancholy  smiln, 
which,  melancholy  as  it  was,  gave  a  very  pleasant  expression  to  his  coun- 
tenance— ^  You  say  well,  my  jovial  friend ;  and  they  that  are  moodj  iik^ 
myself,  should  not  disturb  the  mirth  of  those  who  are  happy — I  will  drink 
a  round  with  your  guests  with  all  my  heart,  rather  than  be  termed  a  roar- 
feast.' 

i  So  saying,  he  arose  and  joined  the  company,  which,  encouraged  by  tlir 

precept  and  example  of  Michael  Lamboume,  and  consisting  chiefly  oi 
persons  much  disposed  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  of  a  merry  meal  at  ti)c 
expense  of  their  landlord,  had  already  made  9om%inroads  upon  the  limitj 
of  temperance ;  as  was  evident  from  the  tone  in  which  Michael  inquired 
after  his  old  acquaintances  in  the  town,  and  the  bursts  of  laughter  with 
which  each-  answer  was  received.  Giles  Gosling  himself  was  sOme\ih.it 
scandalized  at  the  obstreperous  nature  of  their  mirth,  especially  as  he  in- 
voluntarily felt  some  respect  for  the  unknown  guest.  He  paused,  there- 
fore, at  some  distance  from  the  table  occupied  by  these  noisy  revellers,  and 
began  to  make  a^ort  of  apology  for  their  license. 

<  You  would  thmk,'  he  said,  <  to  hear  these  fellows  talk,  that  there  wa> 
not  one  of  them  wl#  had  not  been  bred  to  live  by  Stand  and  Deliver ;  and 
yet  to-morrow  you  will  find  them  a  set  of  as  pains-taking  mechanics  and 
so  forth,  as  ever  cut  an  inch  of  measure,  or  paid  a  letter  of  change  in  li^iit 
crowns  over  a  counter.  The  mercer  there  wears  his  hat  awry,  over  a  shag- 
ged head  of  hair,  that  looks  like  a  curly  water-dog's  back,  goes  unbraced, 
wears  a  cloak  on  one  side,  and  a  bible  on  the  other,  to  fright  away  the 
goblins.' 

<  And  your  nephew,  mine  h6st,  this  same  Michael  Lamboume,  i^ho  is 
lord  of  the  feast  ?     Is  he,  too,  such  an  would-be  ruffler  as  the  rest  of  them  r' 

*  Why  there  you  push  me  hard,'  said  the  host  5  *  my  nephew  is  my 
nephew,  and  though  he  was  a  desperate  Dick  of  yore,  yet  Mike  may  have 
mended  like  other  folks,  you  wot — And  I  would  not  have  you  think  all  I 
said  of  him,  even  now,  was  strict  gospel — I  knew  the  wag  all  the  while, 
and  wished  to  pluck  his  plumes  from  him — And  now,  sir,  by  what  nanie 

'shall  I  present  my  worshipful  guest  to  these  gallants  ?' 

*  Marry,  mine  host,'  replied  the  stranger,  *  you  may  call  me  Trcssilian.' 

<  Tressilian  ?'  answered  my  host  of  the  Bear,  <  a  worthy  name;  and,  as 
I  think,  of  Cornish  lineage ;  for  what  says  the  south  proveri>— 

*  By  Pol,  Tre,  and  Pen,  • 

*  You  may  know  the  Comiib  men.' 

Shall  T  say  the  worthy  Mr.  Tressilian  of  Cornwall  ?' 

*  Say  no  more  than  I  have  given  you  warrant  for,  mine  host,  and  so  shall 
you  be  sure  you  speak  no  more  than  is  true.  A  man  may  have  one  oi 
those  honourable  prefixes  to  his  name,  and  yet  be  bom  far  from  St.  31i- 
chael's  Mount.' 

Mine  host  pushed  his  curiosity  no  farther,  but  presented  Mr.  Tressilian 
to  his  nephew's  company,  who^  aAer  the  exchange  of  salutations,  aiid 
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drinking  to  the  health  of  their  new  oompaaion,  pursued  the  conversation  in 
which  he  found  them  engaged,  seasoning  it  with  many  an  intervening  pledge. 


CHAPTER  U. 

Talk  you  of  joung  Master  Lancelot  ? 

inuicHAirT  ov  tsvicx. 

Aptbr  some  brief  interval,  Master  Goldthred,  at  the  earnest  instiga|ion 
of  oihie  host,  and  the  joyous  concurrence  of  his  guests,  mdulged  the  con*- 
pany  with  the  following  morsel  of  melody : 

Of  ail  the  birds  od  bosh  or  tree^ 
CoxDmeod  me  to  the  owl,      #. 
Since  he  maj  best  ensample  be 
To  those  the  cup  that  trowL 
For  when  the  sun  hath  left  the  west, 
He  choses  the  tree  that  he  loves  the  be«|^ 
And  he  whoops  out  bis  song,  and  he  laughs  at  bis  jest ; 
Then  though  hours  )>e  late^  and  weather  foul, 
WeMl  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonny,  bonny  owl. 

The  lark  is  bat  a  bumpkin  fowl 

He  sleeps  in  his  nest  till  mom; 
But  my  blessing  upon  the  jolly  owl, 
That  all  night  blows  his  horn. 
Then  up  with  your  cup  till  you  stagger  in  speech, 
And  match  me  this  catch,  though  you  swagger  and  screech, 
And  drink  till  you  wink,  my  merry  men  each  ; 
For  though  hours  be  late,  and  weather  be  foul, 
VfeHX  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonny,  bonny  owi* 

« There  is  savour  m  this,  my  hearts,'  said  Michael,  when  the  mercer  had 
Eoished  his  song,  <  and  some  goodness  seems  left  among  you  yet— but 
what  a  beadroU  you  have  read  me  of  old  comrades,  .and  to  every  man  s 
name  tacked  some  ilUmened  motto !    And  so  Swashmg  Will  of  Wallmg- 

ford  hath  bid  us  good  night  ?'  ^ .   .       l^ 

<  He  died  the  death  of  a  fat  buck,'  said  one  of  the  party,  <  being  shot 
with  a  cross-bow  bolt,  by  old  Thatcham,  the  Duke's  stout  park-keeper  at 

Donninston  Castle.'  ,..,..,,    ^      j  ^c 

<  Ay  he  always  loved  venison  well,'  repbed  Michael,  « and  a  cop  of 
claret  to  boot— and  so  here's  one  to  his  memory.     Do  me  right,  my  mas- 

ters ' 
When  the  health  of  this  departed  worthy  had  been  duly  honoured,  Lam- 

bourne  proceeded  to  inquire  after  Prance  of  Padworth. 

<  Pranced  off— made  immortal  ten  years  since,'  said  the  mercer ;  marry, 
sir,  Oxford  Casde  and  Goodman  Thong,  and  a  teni)enny.worth  of  cord, 

'  What,  so  they  hung  poor  Prance  high  and  dry  ?  so  much  for  loving  to 
walit  by  moonlight— a  cup  to  his  memory  my  masters-all  ^f^y^^f"^ 
like  mwnUght,  What  has  become  of  Hal  with  the  plume  ?-he  who  hvcd 
near  Yattenden,  and  wore  the  long  feather— I  forget  his  name. 
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*  What,  Hal  Hempseed  ?'  replied  the  mercer, '  why,  ymi  may  remember 
he  was  a  sort  of  a  gentleman,  and  would  meddle  in  state  matters,  and  so  iff 
got  into  the  mire  about  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  matter  these  two  or  three 
years  since,  fled  the  country  with  a  pursuivant's  warrant  at  his  heels,  and 
has  never  since  been  heard  of.' 

'  Nay,  after  these  baulks,'  said  Michael  Laroboume,  *  I  need  hardly  in- 
quire after  Tony  Foster ;  for  when  ropes  and  cross-bow  s)^afts,  and  pur- 
suivant's warrants,  and  such  like  gear  were  so  rife,  Tony  could  hardly 
'scape  them.' 

<  Wiiich  Tony  Foster  mean  you  ?'  saidthe  inn-keeper.. 

<  Why,  he  they  called  Tony  Fire-the-Faggot,  because  he  brought  a  liqht 
to  kindle  the  pile  round  Latimer  and  Ridley,  when  the  wind  blew  out  Jack 
Thong's  torch,  and  no  man  else  would  give  him  light  for  love  or  money.' 

'  Tony  Fy)ster  lives  and  thrives,'  said  the  hosU«-^  But,  kinsman,  1  would 
not  have  you  call  him  Tony  Fire-Ae-Faggot,  if  you  would  not  brook  the 
stab.' 

^  How  !  is  he  grown  ashame.^  on't  ?'  said  Lambourne ;  <  why,  he  was 
wont  to  boast  of  it,  and  say  he  liked  as  well  to  see  a  roasted  heretic,  as  a 
roasted  ox.' 

^  Ay,  but,  kinsman,  that  was  in  Mary's  time ;'  replied  the  landlord, 
<  when  Tony's  father  waSr-Reeve  here  to  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon.  But 
since  that,  Tony  married  a  pure  precisian,  and  is  as  good  a  Protestant,  I 
warrant  you,  as  the  best.' 

'  And  looks  grave,  and  holds  his  head  high,  and  scorns  his  old  com- 
panions,' said  the  mercer. 

'  Then  he  hath  prospered,  1  warrant  him,'  said  Lambourne ;  '  for  ever 
when  a  man  hath  got  nobles  of  his  own,  he  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  those 
whose  exchequers  lie  in  other  men's  pui'chase.' 

^  Prospered,  quotha  !'  said  the  mercer,  ^  why,  you  remember  Cumnor- 
Place,  the  old  mansion-house  beside  the  church-yard  ?' 

'  By  the  same  token,  I  robbed  the  orchard  three  times-*'What  of  that  ? — 
It  was  the  old  Abbot's  residence  when  there  was  plague  or  sickness  at  Ab- 
ingdon.' 

<  Ay,'  said  the  host,  <  but  that  has  been  long  over ;  and  Anthony  Foster 
hath  a  right  in  it,  and  lives  there  by  some  grant  from  a  great  courtier,  who 
had  the  church-lands  from  the  crown  ;  and  there  he  dwells,  and  has  as 
little  to  do  with  any  poor  wight  in  Cumnor,  as  if  he  were  himself  a  belted 
knight.' 

<  Nay,'  said  the  mercer,  *  it  is  not  altogether  pride  in  Tony  neither— 
there  is  a  fair  fady  in  the  case,  and  Tony  will  scarce  let  the  light  of  day  look 
on  her.' 

'  How,'  said  Tressilian,  who  now  for  the  first  time  interfered  in  their 
conversation,  '  did  ye  not  say  this  Foster  was  married,  and  to  a  preci- 
sian ?' 

^  Married  he  was,  and  to  as  bitter  a  precisian  as  ever  eat  flesh  in  Lent ; 
and  a  cat-and-dog  life  she  led  with  Tony,  as  men  said.  But  she  is  dead, 
rest  be  with  her,  and  Tony  hath  but  a  slip  of  a  daughter  ;  so  it  is  thought 
he  means  to  wed  this  stranger,  that  men  keep  such  a  coil  about.' 

*  And  why  so  ? — I  mean  why  do  they  keep  a  coil  about  her  ?' — said 
Tressilian. 

'  Why,  I  wot  not,'  answered  the  host,  *  except  that  men  say  she  is  as 
beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  no  one  knows  whence  she  comes,  and  every  one 
wishes  to  know  why  she  is  so  closely  mewed  up.  For  my  part,  i  never 
saw  her — you  have,  I  think,  Master  Goldthred  ?' 
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'  That  I  have^  old  boy/  said  the  mercer,  <  Look  you,  I  was  riding  hither 
from  Abingdon — I  passed  under  the  east  oriel  window  of  the  old  mansion^ 
where  all  the  old  saints  and  histories  and  such  like  are  painted — It  was  not 
tiie  common  path  I  took,  but  one  through  the  Park ;  for  the  postern-door 
was  upon  the  latch,  and  I  thought  I  might  take  the  privilege  of  an  old  com- 
rade to  ride  across  through  the  trees,  both  for  shading,  as  the  day  was  some- 
what hot,  and  for  avoiding  of  dust,  because  I  had  on  my  peach-coloured 
doublet,  pinked  out  with  cloth  of  gold.' 

*  Which  garment,'  said  Michael  Lambourne,  *  thou  would'st  willingly 
make  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  a  fair  dame.  Ah  !  villain,  thou  wilt  never 
leave  thy  old  tricks.' 

'  Not  so— not  so,'  said  the  mercer,  with  a  smirking  laugh  ;  *  not  alto- 
gether so — but  curiosity,  thou  knowest,  and  a  strain  of  compassion  withal, 
—for  the  poor  young  lady  sees  nothing  from  mom  to  even  but  Tony  Foster, 
with  his  scowling  black  brows,  his  buH's  head,  and  his  bandy  legs.' 

<  And  thou  would'st  willingly  show  her  a  dapper  body,  in  a  silken  jer- 
kin— a  limb  like  a  shortvlegged  hen's  in  a  cordovan  boot,  and  a  round,  sim- 
pering, what  d'ye  lack,  sort  of  a  countenance,  set  off  with  a  velvet  bonnet, 
a  Turkey  feather,  and  a  gold  broach.  Ah  !  jolly  mercer,  they  who  have 
good  wares  are  fond  to  show  them. — Come^  gentles,  let  not  the  cup  stand 
—here's  to  long  spurs,  short  boots,  full  bonnets,  and  empty  skulls  I' 

<  Nay,  now,  you  are  jealous  of  me,  Mike,'  said  Goldthred  ;  ^  and  yet  my 
luck  was  but  what  might  have  happened  to  thee,  or  any  man.' 

^  Marry  confound  thine  impudence,'  retorted  Lambourne ;  '  thou 
would'st  not  compare  thy  pudding  face,  and  sarsenet  manners,  to  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier  ." 

'  Nay,  my  good  sir,'  said  Tressilian,  *  let  me  beseech  you  will  not  inter- 
rupt the  gallant  citizen  ;  methinks  be  tells  his  tale  so  well,  I  could  hearken 
to  iiim  till  midnight.' 

'  It's  more  of  your  favour  than  of  my  desert,'  answered  Master  Gold- 
thread ;  ^  but  since  I  give  you  pleasure,  worthy  Master  Tressilian,  I  shall 
proceed,  maugre  all  the  jibes  and  quips  of  this  valiant  soldier,  who,  perad- 
v«  nture,  hath  had  more  cuffs  than  crowns  in  the  Low  Countries. — And  so, 
sir,  as  I  passed  under  the  great  painted  window,  leaving  my  rein  loose  on 
my  ambling  palfrey's  neck,  partly  for  mine  ease  and  partly  that  I  might 
bve  the  more  leisure  to  peer  about,  I  hears  me  the  lattice  open  ;  and  never 
credit  me,  sir,  if  there  did  not  stand  there  the  person  of  as  fair  a  woman  as 
ever  crossed  mine  eyes,  and  I  think  I  have  looked  on  as  many  pretty 
tenches,  and  with  as  much  judgment,  as  other  folks*' 

^  May  I  ask  her  appearance,  sir  ?'  said  Tressilian. 

^  O  sir,'  replied  Master  Goldthred,  <  I  promise  you  she  was  in  gentlewo- 
nian's  attire — *a  very  quaint  and  pleasing  dress,,  that  might  have  served  the 
Queen  herself;  for  she  had  a  forepart  with  body  and  sleeves,  of  ginger-co- 
loured satin,  which,  in  my  judgment,  must  have  cost  by  the  yard  some  thir- 
ty shillings,  lined  with  murrey  taffeta,  and  laid  down  and  guarded  with  two 
broad  laces  of  gold  and  silver.  And  her  hat,  sir,  was  truly  the  best- fashion- 
ed thing  that  I  have  seen  in  these  parts,  being  of  tawney  taffeta,  embroider- 
ed with  scorpions  of  Venice  gold,  and  having  a  border  garnished  with  gold 
fringe ;— >I  promise  you,  sir,  an  absolute  and  all  surpassing  device.  Touch- 
ing her  skirts,  they  were  in  the  old  pass-devant  fashion.' 

^  I  did  not  a«k  jrou  of  her  attire,  air,'  said  Tressilian,  who  had  shown 
^me  impatience  during  thb  conversation;  <  but  of  her  complexion— -the  co- 
lour of  her  hair,  her  features.' 
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*  Touching  her  complexion/  answered  the  mercer,  ^  I  am  net  so  special 
certain ;  but  I  marked  that  her  fan  had  an  ivory  handle,  curiously  inlaid  :-* 
and  then  again,  as  to  the  colour  of  her  hair,  why,  I  can  warrant,  be  its  hue 
what  it  might,  that  she  wore  above  it  a  net  of  green  silk,  parcel  twisted  with 
gold.^ 

'  A  most  mercer-like  memory,'  said  Lamboume ;  '  the  gentlemen  asb 
him  of  the  lady's  beauty,  and  he  talks  of  her  fine  clothes !' 

*  r  tell  thee,'  said  the  mercer,  somewhat  disconcerted,  *  I  had  Ihtle  timf 
to  look  at  her;  for  just  as  I  was  about  to  give  her  the  pood  time  of  day,  and 
for  tliat  purpose  had  puckered  my  features  with  a  smile' 

^  Like  those  of  a  jackanape^  simpering  at  a  chesnut,'  said  Michael  Lam- 
boume. 

*  — Upstarted  of  a  sudden,'  continued  Goldthred,  without  heeding  the  in- 
terruption, *  Tony  Foster  himself,  with  a  cudgel  in  his  hand' 

*  And  broke  tliy  head  across,  I  hope,  for  thine  impertinence,'  said  th<^ 
entertainer. 

^  That  were  more  easily  said  than  done,'  answered  Goldthred  indignant- 
ly, '  no,  no — ^there  was  no  breaking  of  heads — ^it's  true  he  advanced  hi? 
cudgel,  and  spoke  of  laying  on,  and  asked  why  I  did  not  keep  the  puhhc 
road,  and  such  like ;  and  1  would  have  knocked  him  over  the  pate  hand- 
somely for  his  pains,  only  for  the  lady's  presence,  who  might  have  swoon- 
ed, for  what  I  know.' 

'  Now,  out  upon  thee  for  a  faint-spirited  slave !'  said  Lamboume  ,  '  wh  i: 
adventurous  knight  ever  thought  of  the  lady's  terror,  when  he  went  to 
thwack  giant,  dragon,  or  magician,  in  her  presence,  and  for  her  deliverance  ? 
But  why  talk  to  thee  of  dragons,  who  would  be  driven  back  by  a  dragon- 
fly ?     There  thou  hast  missed  the  rarest  opportunity !' 

'  Take  it  thyself,  then,  bully  Mike,'  answered  Goldthred.  *  Yonder  is 
the  enchanted  manor,  and  the  dragon  and  the  lady  all  at  thy  service,  if  thou 
darest  venture  on  them.' 

'  Why,  so  I  would  for  a  quartern  of  sack,'  said  the  soldier — ^  Or  stay — 
I  am  foully  out  of  linen — wilt  thou  bet  a  piece  of  Hollands  against  these 
five  angels,  that  I  go  not  up  to  the  Hall  to-morrow,  and  force  Tony  Fost<?r 
to  introduce  me  to  his  fair  guest  ?' 

^  I  accept  your  wager,'  said  the  mercer ;  *  and  I  think,  though  thou  had>t 
even  the  impudence  of  the  devil,  I  shall  gain  on  thee  this  bout.  Our  land- 
lord here  shall  hold  stakes,  and  I  will  stake  down  gold  till  I  send  thee 
linen.' 

*  I  will  hold  stakes  on  no  such  matter,'  said  Gosling.  '  Good  now,  my 
kinsman,  drink  your  wine  in  quiet,  and  let  such  ventures  alone.  I  pro- 
raise  you,  MdSter  Foster  hath  interest  enough  to  lay  you  up  in  lavender  in 
the  Castle  at  Oxford,  or  to  get  your  legs  made  acquainted  with  the  town- 
stocks.' 

'  That  would  be  but  renewing  an  old  intimacy ;  for  Mike's  shins  and  the 
town's  wooden  pinfold  have  been  well  known  to  each  other  ere  now,'  saia 
the  mercer ;  <  but  he  shall  not  budge  from  his  wager,  unless  he  means  v- 
pay  forfeit.' 

*  Forfeit?'  said  Lamboume;  '  I  scorn  it.  I  value  Tony  Foster's  wraih 
no  more  than  a  shelled  pea-cod,  and  I  will  visit  his  Lindabridges,  by  Saini 
George,  be  he  willing  or  no.' 

*  1  would  gladly  pay  your  halves  of  the  risk,  sir/  said  Tressilian,  *  to  b' 
permitted  to  accompany  you  on  the  adventure.' 

<  In  what  would  that  advantage  you^  sir  ?'  answered  Lamboume. 
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'  In  nothing,  sir,*  said  Tressllian,  '  unless  to  mark  the  skill  and  valour 
with  which  you  conduct  yourself.  I  am  a  traveller,  who  seeks  for  strange 
rencounters  and  uncommon  passages^  as  the  knights  of  yore  did  after  ad- 
ventures and  feats  of  arms.' 

*  Nay,  if  it  pleasures  you  to  see  a  trout  tickled,'  answered  Lambourne, 
'  I  care  not  how  many  witness  my  skill.  And  so  here  I  drink  to  success  to 
my  enterprize ;  and  he  that  will  not  pledge  mc  OQ  his  knees  is  a  rascal^  and 
1  will  cut  his  legs  off  by  the  garters.' 

The  draught  which  Michael  Lambourne  took  upon  this  occasion,  had 
been  preceded  by  so  many  others,  that  reason  tottered  on  her  throne.  H« 
s^vore  one  or  two  incoherent  oalhs  at  the  mercer,  who  refused,  reasonably 
enough,  to  pledge  him  to  a  sentiment,  which  inferred  the  loss  of  his  awa 
waiter. 

'  Wilt  thou  chop  lo£Tic  with  me,'  said  Lambourne,  *thou  knave,  with  no 
more  brains  than  are  in  a  skein  of  ravelled  silk  ?  by  Heaven,  I  will  cut  thee 
into  fifty  yards  of  galloon  lace!' 

But  as  he  attempted  to  draw  his  sword  for  this  doughty  purpose,  Michael 
Lambourne  was  seized  upon  by  the  tapster  and  the  chamberlain,  and  con- 
veyed to  his  own  apartment,  there  to  sleep  himself  sober  at  his  leisure. 

The  party  then  broke  up,  and  the  guests  took  their  leave ;  much  more  to 
the  contentment  of  mine  host  than  of  some  of  the  company,  who  were  un- 
willing to  quit  good  liquor,  when  it  was  to  be  had  for  free  cost,  so  long  as 
tlicy  were  able  to  sit  by  it.  They  were,  however,  compelled  to  remove  ; 
and  go  at  length  they  did,  leaving  Gosling  and  Tressilian  in  the  empty 
apartment. 

*  by  my  faith,'  said  the  former,  *  I  wonder  where  our  great  ^folks  find 
pleasure,  when  they  spend  their  means  In  entertainments,  and  in  playing 
mine  host  without  sending  in  a  reckoning.  It  is  what  I  but  rarely  practise  j 
and  whenever  I  do,  by  Saint  Julian,  it  grieves  me  beyond  measure.  Each 
01  these  empty  stoups  now,  which  my  nephew  and  his  drunken  comrades 
have  swilled  off,  should  have  been  a  matter  of  profit  to  one  in  my  line,  and 
1  must  set  them  down  a  dead  loss.  I  cannot,  for  my  heart,  conceive  the 
pleasure  of  noise,  and  nonsense,  and  drunken  freaks,  and  drunken  quarrels, 
and  smut,  and  blasphemy,  and  so  forth,  when  a  man  loses  money  instead 
of  gaining  by  it.  And  yet  many  a  fair  estate  is  lost  in  upholding  ouch  an 
uNtless  course,  and  that  greatly  contributes  to  the  decay  of  publicans ;  for 
«ao  the  devil  do  you  think  would  pay  for  drink  at  the  Black  Bear,  when 
lie  can  have  it  for  nothing  at  my  Lord's  or  the  Squire's  ?' 

Tressilian  perceived  that  the  wine  had  made  some  impression  even  on  the 
reasoned  brain  of  mine  host,  which  was  chiefly  to  be  inferred  from  his  de* 
V  luiming  against  drunkenness.  As  he  himself  had  carefully  avoided  the 
I  >wl,  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  the  frankness  of  the  moment,  to  ex- 
tract from  Gosling  some  further  information  upon  the  subject  of  Anthony 
I'  oster,  and  the  lady  whom  the  mercer  had  seen  in  his  mansion-house ;  but 
iii^  inquiries  only  set  the  host  upon  a  new  theme  of  declamation 
against  the  wiles  of  the  fair  sex,  in  which  he  brought,  at  full  length,  the 
^hole  wisdom  of  Solomon  to  reinforce  his  own.  Finally,  he  turned  his  ad- 
iBonitions,  mixed  with  much  objurgation,  upon  his  tapsters  and  dra\verS| 
\^ho  were  employed  in  removing  the  relics  of  the  entertainment,  and  restor- 
i'lg  order  to  the  apartment ;  and  at  length,  joining  example  to  precept, 
ihdugh  with  no  good  success,  he  demolished  a  salver  with  half  a  score  of 
^^i'l^ses,  in  attempting  to  show  how  such  service  was  done  at  the  Three 
t'niQes  in  the  Vintry,  then  the  most  toppuig  tavern  in  London.    This  last 
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accident  so  far  recalled  him  to  his  better  self,  that  he  retired  to  his  bed,  slepi 
sound,  and  awoke  a  new  man  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Na/,  VM  bold  touch -^tbe  game  shall  be  plajrM  out| 
It  D6*er  shall  ttop  for  me,  this  merry  wager  ; 
That  which  1  saj  when  gamesome,  PH  avouch 
la  my  most  sober  mood,  oe^er  trust  me  else. 

TH  B  HAZARD-TABLE. 

'  And  how  doth  your  kinsman,  good  mine  host  ?'  said  Tressilian,  wben 
Giles  Gosling  first  appeared  in  the  public  room  on  the  morning  following 
the  revel  which  we  described  in  the  last  chapter.  ^  Is  he  well,  and  ^vill  hi 
abide  by  his  wager  ?' 

^  For  well,  sir,  he  started  two  hours  since,  and  has  visited  I  know  not 
what  purlieus  of  his  old  companions ;  hath  but  now  returned,  and  is  at  this 
instant  breakfasting  on  new-laid  eggs  and  muscadine ;  and  for  his  wager.  1 
caution  you  as  a  friend  to  have  little  to  do  with  that,  or  indeed  with  aiiglit 
that  Alike  proposes.  Wherefore,  I  counsel  you  to  a  warm  breakfast  upon 
a  culiss,  which  shall  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach  ;  and  let  my  nephew 
and  Master  Goldthied  swagger  about  their  wager  as  they  lis*.' 

^  It  seems  to  me,  mine  host,'  said  Tressllian,  ^  that  you  know  not  tvoII 
what  to  say  about  this  kinsman  of  yours ;  and  that  you  can  neither  blame 
nor  commend  him  without  some  twinge  of  conscience.' 

*  You  have  spoken  truly,  Master  Tressilian,'  replied  Giles  GosIiD?. 
'  There  is  natural  affection  whimpering  into  one  ear,  "  Giles^  Giles,  why 
wilt  thou  take  away  the  good  name  of  thy  own  nephew  ?  Wilt  thou  defame 
thy  sister's  son,  Giles  Gosling  ?  wilt  thou  defoul  thine  own  nest,  dishonour 
thine  own  blood  ?"  And  then,  again,  comes  Justice,  and  says,  "  Here  is  b 
worthy  guest  as  ever  came  to  the  bonny  Black  Bear  ;  one  who  never  chal- 
lenged a  reckoning,  (as  I  say  to  your  face  you  never  did,  Master  TressiliiUi 
— not  that  you  have  liad  cause,)  one  who  knows  not  why  he  came,  so  far  a^ 
I  can  see,  or  when  he  is  going  away  ;  and  wilt  thou,  being  a  publican^  hav- 
ing paid  scot  and  lot  these  tliirty  years  in  the  town  of  Cumnor,  and  being 
at  this  instant  headborough,  wilt  thou  suffer  this  guest  of  guests,  this  man  oi 

*  men,  this  six-hooped  pot^  (as  I  may  say,)  of  a  traveller,  to  fall  into  the 
meshes  of  thy  nephew^  who  is  known  for  a  swasher  and  a  desperate  Dick, 
a  carder  and  a  dicer,  a  professor  of  the  seven  damnable  sciences,  if  e\er 
man  took  degrees  in  them  ?" — No,  by  Heaven  !  I  might  whik,  and  let  hin: 
catch  such  a  small  butterfly  as  Goldthred ;  but  thou,  my  guest,  shalt  bf 
forewarned,  forearmed,  so  thou  wilt  but  listen  to  thy  trusty  host.' 

*  Why,  mine  host,  thy  counsel  shall  not  be  cast  away,'  replied  Tressil- 
ian ;  '  however,  I  must  uphold  my  share  in  this  wager,  having  once  passul 
my  word  to  that  eflect.  But  lend  me,  I  pray,  some  of  thy  counsel. — Thie 
Foster,  who,  or  what  is  he,  and  why  makes  he  such  mystery  of  bis  fema!^ 
inmate  ?' 

^  Troth,'  replied  Gosling,  ^  I  can  add  but  little  to  what  you  heard  las: 
night.  He  was  one  of  Queen  Mary's  Papists,  and  now  he  is  one  of  Qnecn 
Elizabeth's  l^rotestants  ^  he  was  an  oa-hanger  of  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon. 
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4nd  now  he  lives  as  roaster  of  the  manor-house.  Above  all,  he  was  poor 
and  is  rich.  Folks  talk  of  private  apartments  in  bis  old  waste  mansion- 
house,  bedizened  fine  enough  to  serve  the  Queen,  God  bless  her.  Some 
men  think  be  found  a  treasure  in  the  orchard,  some  that  he  sold  himself  to 
ihe  devil  for  treasure,  and  some  say  that  he  cheated  the  Abbot  out  of  the 
rhurch  plate,  which  was  hidden  in  the  old  Manor-house  at  the  Reformation. 
Rich,  however,  he  is,  and  God  and  his  conscience,  with  the  devil  perhaps 
besides,  only  know  how  he  came  by  it.  He  has  sulky  ways  too,  breaking 
off  intercourse  with  all  that  are  of  the  place,  as  if  be  had  either  some  strange 
secret  to  keep,  or  held  himself  to  be  made  of  another  clay  than  we  are.  I 
think  it  likely  my  kinsman  and  he  will  quarrel,  if  Mike  thrust  his  acquaint- 
ance on  him  ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  you,  my  worthy  Master  Tressilian,  will 
still  think  of  going  in  my  nephew's  company.^ 

Tressilian  again  answered  him,  that  he  would  proceed  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  that  he  should  have  no  fears  on  his  account ;  in  short,  he  bestow- 
ed on  him  all  the  customary. assurances  with  which  those  who  are  determin- 
ed on  a  rash  action^  are  wont  to  parry  the  advice  of  their  friends. 

Meantime,  the  traveller  accepted  the  landlord's  invitation,  and  had  just 
finished  the  excellent  breakfast  which  was  served  to  him  and  Gosling  by 
pretty  Cicily,  the  beauty  of  the  bar^  when  the  hero  of  the  preceding  nighty 
.Michael  Lambourne,  entered  the  apartment.  His  toilette  bad  apparently 
cost  him  some  labour,  for  his  clothes,  which  differed  from  those  he  wore  on 
his  journey,  were  of  the  newest  fashion,  and  put  on  with  great  attention  to 
the  display  of  his  person. 

'  By  my  faith,  uncle,'  said  the  gallant, '  you  made  a  wet  night  of  it,  and  I 
(*2el  it  followed  by  a  dry  morning.  I  will  pledge  you  willingly  in  a  cup  of 
bastard.-^Uow,  ray  pretty  coz,  Cicily  I  why,  I  left  you  but  a  child  in  the 
( radle,  and  there  thou  stand'st  in  thy  velvet  waistcoat,  as  light  a  girl  as  Eng- 
land's sun  shines  on.  Know  thy  friends  and  kindred,  Cicily,  and  come 
hither,  child,  that  I  may  kiss  thee,  and  give  thee  my  blessing.' 

'  Concern  not  yourself  about  Cicily,  kinsman,'  said  Giles  Gosling,  <  but 
e*en  let  her  go  her  way,  a'  God's  name  ;  for  although  your  mother  were  her 
father's  sister,  yet  that  shall  not  make  you  and  her  cater-cousins.' 

^  Why,  uncle,'  replied  Lamboume,  ^  think'st  thou  I  am  an  infidel,  and 
would  harm  those  of  mine  own  house  ?' 

'  It  is  for  no  harm  that  I  speak,  Mike,'  answered  his  uncle, '  but  a  simple 
iiumour  of  precaution  which  I  have.  True,  thou  art  as  well  gilded  as  a 
^nake  when  he  casts  his  old  slough  in  the  spring-time ;  but  for  all  that,  thou 
creepest  not  into  my  Eden.  I  will  look  after  mine  Eve,  Mike,  and  so  con^ 
tent  thee. — But  how  brave  thou  be'est,  lad  !  To  look  on  thee  now,  and  com- 
jMre  thee  with  Master  Tressilian  here,  in  his  sad-coloured  riding-suit,  who 
would  not  say  that  thou  wert  the  real  gentleman,  and  he  the  tapster's  boy  ?'    * 

^  Troth,  uocle,'  replied  Lambourne,  ^  no  one  would  say  so  but  one  of  your 
<  oimtry-breeding,  that  knows  no  better.  I  will  say,  and  I  care  not  who 
itcars  me,  there  is  something  about  the  real  gentry  that  few  men  come  up  to 
tliat  are  not  bom  and  bred  to  the  mystery.  I  wot  not  where  the  trick  lies  5 
^'U  although  I  can  enter  an  ordinary  with  as  much  audacity,  rebuke  the 
^i^^iiicrs  and  drawers  as  loudly,  drink  as  deep  a  health,  swear  as  round  an 
<^<uh,  and  fling  my  gold  as  freely  about  as  any  of  the  jingling  spurs  and 
^  iiite  feathers  that  are  around  me, — ^yet,  hang  me  if  I  can  ever  catch  the 
tru>.'  grace  of  it,  though  I  have  practised  for  an  hundred  times.  The  man  of 
liie  liouse  sets  me  lowest  at  the  board,  and  carves  to  me  the  last ;  and  the 
drawer  says, — <  Coming,  friend,'  without  any  more  reverence  or  regardful 
^i  Jirion.    Butj  hdO{  itj  let  it  pass^  care  killed  a  cat.    I  have  gentry  eaouffh 
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to  pass  the  trick  on  Tony  Fire-thc-Faggot,  and  that  will  do  for  the  mattf, 

in  hand.' 

*  You  hold  your  purpose,  then,  of  visiting  your  old  acquaintance?'  saio 

Tressilian  to  the  adventurer. 

*  Ay,  sir,'  replied  Lam  bourne ;  '  when  stakes  are  made  the  game  roust  be 
played  j  that  is  gamester's  law,  all  over  the  world.  You,  sir,  unless  ipv 
memory  fails  me,  (for  I  did  steep  it  somewhat  too  deeply  in  the  sack-buit,^ 
took  some  share  in  my  hazard.' 

*  1  propose  to  accompany  you  in  your  adventure,' said  Tressilian,  *  if  ycu 
will  do  me  so  much  grace  as  to  permit  me ;  and  1  have  staked  my  share  of 
the  forfeit  in  the  hands  of  our  wortliy  host.' 

*  That  he  hath,'  answered  Giles  (Gosling,  *  in  as  fair  Harry-nobles  as  evci 
were  melted  into  sack  by  a  good  follow.  So,  luck  to  your  enterprize,  since 
you  will  needs  venture  on  Tony  Foster  5  but,  by  my  credit,  you  were  beuer 
take  another  draught  before  you  depart,  for  your  welcome  at  the  Hall,  yon- 
der, will  be  somewhat  of  the  driest.  And  if  you  do  get  into  peril,  be^^are 
of  taking  to  cold  steel ;  but  send  for  me,  Giles  Gosling  the  headborough.  and 
I  may  be  able  to  make  something  out  of  Tony  yet,  for  as  proud  as  he  is.' 

The  nephew  dutifully  obeyed  his  uncle's  hint,  by  taking  a  second  and 
deeper  pull  at  the  tankard,  observing,  that  his  wit  never  served  him  so  wtll 
as  when  he  had  washed  his  temples  with  a  deep  morning's  draught  3  aiiu 
they  set  forth  together  for  the  habitation  of  Anthony  Foster. 

The  village  of  Cumnor  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill,  and  in  a  wocJeJ 
park  closely  adjacent,  was  situated  the  ancient  mansion  occupied  at  thisiimt: 
by  Anthony  Foster,  of  which  the  ruins  may  be  still  extant.  The  parkuas 
then  full  of  large  trees,  and,  in  particular,  of  ancient  and  mighty  oaks, 
which  stretched  their  giant  arras  over  the  high  wall  surrounding  the  demesne. 
thus  giving  it  a  melancholy,  secluded,  and  monastic  appearance.  The  en- 
trance to  the  park  lay  through  an  old-fashioned  gateway  in  the  outer  wal'. 
the  door  of  which  was  closed  by  two  huge  oaken  leaves,  thickly  studa<^'i 
with  nails,  like  the  gate  of  an  old  town. 

<  We  shall  be  finely  holped  up  here,'  said  Michael  Lamboume,  looking  ai 
the  gateway  and  gate,  *  if  this  fellow's  suspicious  humour  should  refuse  us 
admission  altogether,  as  it  is  like  he  may,  in  case  this  linsey-wolsey  fello\* 
of  a  mercer's  visit  to  his  premises  has  disquieted  him.  But  no,'  he  add(  J, 
pushing  the  huge  gate,  which  gave  way,  '  the  door  stands  invitingly  op^n  ; 
and  here  we  are  within  the  forbidden  ground,  without  other  impedlmeiu 
than  the  passive  resistance  of  a  heavy  oak  door,  moving  on  rusty  binges.* 

They  stood  now  in  an  avenue  overshadowed  by  such  old  trees  as  we  ha  v» 
described,  and  which  had  been  bordered  at  one  time  by  high  hedges  of  yew 
and  holly.     But  these  having  been  untrimmed  for  many  years,  bad  run  up 
into  great  bushes,  or  rather  dwarf  trees,  and  now  encroached,  with  their 
dark  and  melancholy  boughs,  upon  the  road  which  they  once  had  screenni- 
The  avenue  itself  was  grown  up  whh  grass,  and,  in  one  or  two  places,  in- 
terrupted by  piles  of  withered  brushwood,  which  had  been  lopped  from  tl;r 
trees  cut  down  in  the  neighbouring  park,  and  was  here  stacked  for  dryin:- 
Formal  walks  and  avenues,  which,  at  different  points,  crossed  this  princiu 
approach,  were,  in  like  manner,  choked  up  and  interrupted  by  piles  of  bnj  :>* 
^ood  and  billets,  and  in  other  places,  by  underwood  and  brambles.     K- 
sides  the  general  effect  of  desolation  which  is  so  strongly  impressed,  wli« 
ever  we  behold  the  contrivances  of  man  wasted  and  obliterated  by  neglt  * 
and  witness  the  marks  of  social  life  effaced  gradually  by  the  influence  i . 
vegetation,  the  size  of  the  trees,  and  the  outspreading  extent  of  their  bought 
gloom  over  the  scene^  ttven  when  the  sun  was  at  highest,  ont 
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»  

made  a  proportional  impression  on  tlie  mind  of  those  who  visited  it.  This 
was  felt  even  by  Michael  Lambourne,  hoivever  alien  his  habits  were  to  re- 
ceivingr  anyimpressions,  excepting  from  things  which  addressed  themselves 
immediately  to  his  passions. 

*  Tiiis  wood  is  as  dark  as  a  wolf's  mouth/  said  he  to  Tressilian,  as  they 
walked  together  slowly  along  the  solitary  and  broken  approach,  and  were 
just  come  in  sight  of  the  monastic  front  of  the  old  mansion,  with  its  shafted 
windous,  brick  walls,  overgrown  with  ivy  and  creeping  shrubs,  and  twisted 
stalks  of  chimneys,  of  heavy  stonework.  '  And  yet,'  continued  LambournCi 
*  it  is  fairly  done  on  the  part  of  Foster  too ;  for  since  he  chooses  not  visitors^ 
it  is  right  to  keep  his  place  in  a  fas'iion  that  will  invite  few  to  trespass  upon 
his  privacy.  But  had  he  been  the  Anthony  I  once  knew  him,  these  sturdy 
oaks  had  long  since  become  the  property  of  some  honest  woodmonger,  and 
tiie  manor-close  here  had  looked  lighter  at  midnight  than  it  now  does  at 
noon,  while  Foster  playc^d  fast  and  loose  with  the  price,  in  some  cunning 
corner  in  the  purlieus  of  White-friars.' 

*  Was  he  then  such  an  unthrift,'  asked  Tressilian. 

*  He  was,'  answered  Lambourne,  <  like  the  rest  of  us,  no  saint,  and  no 
saver.  But  what  I  liked  worst  of  Tony  was,  that  he  loved  to  take  his  pleas- 
ire  by  himself,  and  grudsjjed,  as  men  say,  every  drop  of  water  that  went  past 
his  own  mill.  I  have  known  him  deal  with  such  measures  of  wine  when  he 
was  alone^  as  I  would  not  have  ventured  on  with  aid  of  the  best  toper  in 
lierkshire  ; — that,  and  some  sway  towards  superstition,  which  he  had  by 
temperdmcnt,  rendered  him  unworthy  the  company  of  a  good  fellow, 
Aiui  now  lie  has  earthed  himself  here,  in  a  den  just  befitting  such  a  sly  fox 
AS  himself.^ 

'  May  I  ask  you,  Master  Lambourne,'  said  Tressilian,  *  since  your  old 
companion's  humour  jumps  so  little  with  your  own,  wherefore  you  are  so 
»^e?irous  to  renew  acquaintance  with  him  ?' 

'  And  may  I  ask  you,  in  return,  Master  Tressilian,'  answered  Lambourne, 
'  wherefore  you  have  shown  yourself  so  desirous  to  accompany  me  on  this 
p-'trty  ?' 

'  1  told  you  my  motive,'  said  Tressilian,  ^  when  I  took  share  in  your  wa- 
k'er, — it  was  simple  curiosity.' 

*  La  you  there  now !'  answered  Lambourne  :  ^See  how  you  civil  and  dis- 
creet gentlemen  think  to  use  us  who  live  by  the  free  exercise  of  our  wits ! 
li'i.l  I  ans\irered  your  question,  by  saying  that  it  was  simple  curiosity  which 
1'  1  me  to  visit  my  old  Comrade  Anthony  Poster,  I  warrant  you  had  set  it 
'iown  for  an  evasion,  and  a  turn  of  my  trade.  But  any  answer,  I  suppose, 
must  serve  my  turn^ 

^  Aod  wherefore  should  not  bare  curiosity,'  said  Tressilian,  '  be  a  suffi- 
^itiU  reason  for  my  taking  this  walk  with  you  ?' 

'  O,  content  yourself,  sir,'  replied  Lambourne ;  ^  you  cannot  put  the 
•I  tnge  on  me  so  easy  as  you  thiuk,  for  I  have  lived  among  the  quick-stir« 
img  spirits  of  the  age  too  long,  to  swallow  chafl'  for  grain.  You  are  a  gen- 
tleman of  birth  and  breeding — ^your  bearing  makes  it  good ;-— of  civil  habits 
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1  fair  reputation — your  manners  declare  it,  and  my  uncle  avouches  it ; 
iDd  yet  you  associate  yourself  with  a  sort  of  scant*of*grace,  as  men  call  me ; 
'id,  knowing  me  to  be  such,  you  make  yourself  my  companion  in  a  visit  to 
*«  nian  whom  you  are  a  stranger  to,  and  all  out  of  mere  curiosity  forsooth  ? 
i  he  excuse,  if  curiously  balanced,  would  be  found  to  want  some  scruples  of 
j  ist  weight  or  so.' 

*  If  your  suspicions  were  just,'  said  Tressilian/  *  you  have  shown  no  con- 
Hdeiice  in  me  to  in\ite  or  deserve  mine.' 
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'  O,  if  that  be  all/  said  Lambourne, '  my  motives  lie  above  water.  Wiiilr 
this  gold  of  mine  lasts/ — taking  out  his  purse,  chucking  it  into  the  air,  ami 
catching  it  as  it  fell^ — ^  I  will  make  it  buy  pleasure,  and  when  it  is  out,  1 
must  have  more.  Now,  if  this  mysterious  lady  of  the  Manor — ^this  id.: 
Lindabrides  of  Tony  Fire-tlie-Faggot,  be  so  admirable  a  piece  as  men  s<i\, 
why  there  is  chance  that  she  may  aid  me  to  melt  my  nobles  into  groats;  ar! 
again,  if  Anthony  be  so  wealthy  a  chuff  as  report  speaks  him,  he  may  pro\r 
the  philosopher's  stone  to  me,  and  convert  my  groats  into  fair  rose-nolilc^ 
again.' 

^  A  comfortable  proposal  truly,'  said  Tressilian ;  '  but  I  see  not  wbi 
chance  there  is  of  accomplishing  it.' 

^  Not  to-day,  or  perchance  to-morrow,'  answered  Lambourne ;  *  I  cxpfc 
not  to  catch  the  old  Jack  till  I  have  disposed  my  ground-baits  handsoiiD  Iv. 
But  1  know  something  more  of  his  affairs  this  morning  than  I  did  last  ui^'i. 
and  I  will  so  use  my  knowledge  that  he  shall  think  it  more  perfect  than  ji 
is. — Nay,  without  expecting  either  pleasure  or  profit,  or  both,  I  had  n«  t 
stepped  a  stride  within  this  manor,  1  can  tell  you ;  for  1  promise  you  1  hi.!i 
our  visit  not  altogether  without  risk.  But  here  we  are,  and  we  must  Oi  iki 
the  best  on't.' 

While  he  thus  spoke,  they  had  entered  a  large  orchard,  which  sunoun:- 
ed  the  house  on  two  sides,  through  the  trtes,  abandoned  by  the  can;  oi 
man,  were  overgrown  and  mossy,  and  seemed  to  bear  little  fruit.  Th'»M- 
which  had  been  formerly  trained  as  espaliers,  had  now  resumed  their  int- 
ural  mode  of  growing,  and  exhibited  grotesque  forms,  partaking  of  liu 
original  training  which  they  had  received  The  greater  .part  of  the  grouini, 
which  had  once  been  parterres  and  flower  gardens,  was  suffered  in  lik^ 
manner  to  run  to  waste,  excepting  a  fen  patches,  which  had  been  dug  nn. 
and  planted  with  ordinary  pot  herbs.  Some  statues,  which  had  ornami t- 
ted  tne  garden  in  its  days  of  splendour,  were  now  thrown  down  from  tlici; 
pedestals  and  broken  in  pieces,  and  a  large  summer-house,  having  a  lieavv 
stone  front,  decorated  with  carving,  representing  the  life  and  actions  ci 
Sampson,  was  in  the  same  dilapidated  condition. 

They  had  just  traversed  this  garden  of  the  sluggard,  and  were  wiiliic 
a  few  steps  of  the  door  of  the  mansion,  wiien  Lambourne  bad  ceast-.. 
speaking  ;  a  circumstance  very  agreeable  to  Tressilian,  as  it  saved  him  i))^ 
embarrassment  of  either  commenting  upon  or  replying  to  the  frank  avowjJ 
which  his  companion  had  just  made  of  the  sentiments  and  views  which  in* 
duced  him  to  come  hither.  Lambourne  knocked  roundly  and  boidl'. 
at  the  huge  door  of  the  mansion,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  sec.\ 
a  less  strong  one  upon  a  county  jail.  It  was  not  until  they  had  knocke.i 
more  than  once,  that  an  aged,  sour-visaged  domestic  reconnoitred  tliein 
through  a  small  square  hole  in  the  door,  well-secured  with  bars  of  irui:; 
and  demanded  what  they  wanted. 

'  To  speak  with  Master  Foster  instantly,  on  pressing  business  of  tii* 
state,'  was  the  ready  reply  of  Michael  Lambourne. 

^  Methinks  you  will  find  no  difficulty  to  make  that  good,'  said  Tressili:.  i 
in  a  whisper  to  his  companion,  while  the  servant  went  to  carry  the  messa^t 
to  his  master. 

*  Tush,'  repUed  the  adventurer  i  *  no  soldier  would  go  on  were  be  a.- 
ways  to  consider  when  and  how  he  should  come  off.  Let  us  once  obtai.i 
an  entrance,  and  all  will  go  well  enough.' 

In  a  short  time  the  servant  returned,  and,  drawing  with  a  careful  Lit. 
both  bolt  and  bar,  opened  the  gate,  which  admitted  them  through  an  an!- 
way  into  a  square  court,  surrounded  by  buildings.    Opposite  to  the  ai^ii 
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was  another  door,  which  the  serving-raan  in  fikc  manner  unlocked,  and 
ihus  introducing  them  into  a  stone-paved  parlour,  where  there  was  but  little 
fiirriiture,  and  that  of  the  rudest  and  most  ancient  fashion.  The  windows 
tt'ere  tall  and  ample,  reaching  almost  to  the  roof  of  the  room,  which  was 
con)[)osed  of  black  oak  ;  those  opening  to  the  quadrangle,  were  obscured 
by  the  height  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  and  as  they  were  traversed  with 
HI  issive  shafts  of  solid  stone-work,  and  thickly  painted  witli  religious  devi- 
ls, and  scenes  taken  from  scripture  history,  by  no  means  admitted  light 
>n  proportion  to  their  size  ;  and  what  did  penetrate  tiirough  them,  partook 
or  the  dark  and  gloomy  tinge  of  the  stained  glass. 

Tressilian  and  his  guide  had  time  enough  to  observe  all  these  particulars, 
f  'f  they  waited  some  space  in  the  apartment  ere  the  present  master  of  the 
f  ruision  at  length  made  his  appearance.     Prepared  as  he  was  to  see  an  in- 
n-picious  and  ill-looking  person,  the  ugliness  of  Anthony  Foster  consider- 
i''Iy  exceeded  what  Tressilian  had  anticipated.     He  was  of  a  middle  stat- 
.1^.  built  strongly,  but  so  clumsily,  as  to  border  on  deformity,  and  to  give 
:\\  his  motions  the  ungainly  awkwardness  of  a  left-legged  and  left-handed 
r.rin.     His  hair,  in  arranging  which  men  at  that  time,  as  at  present,  were 
\'Ty  nice  and  curious,  instead  of  being  carefully  cleaned  and  disposed  into 
K  iris,  or  else  set  up  on  end,  as  is  represented  in  old  paintings,  in  a  manner 
r'-spnibling  that  used  by  fine  gentlemen  of  our  own  day,  escaped  in  sable 
n»^L:l«gence  from  under  a  furred  bonnet,  and  hung  in  elf-locks,  which  seem- 
'•ii  strangers  to  the  comb,  over  his  rugged  brows,  and  around  his  very  sin- 
caUr  and  unprepossessing  countenance.     His  keen  dark  eyes  were  deep 
itjt  beneath  bioad  and  shaggy  eye-brows,  and,  as  they  were  usually  bent 
Mn  tJje  ground,  seemed  as  if  they  were  themselves  ashamed  of  the  expres- 
^'on  natural  to  them,  and  were  desirous  to  conceal  it  from  the  observation 
w'  men.     At  times,  however,  when,  more  intent  on  observing  others,  he 
■  Idenly  raised  them,  and  fixed  them  keenly  on  those  with  whom  he  cou- 
nted, they  seemed  to  express  both  the  fiercer  passions,  and  the  power  of 
':::ul  which  could  at  will  suppress  or  disguise  the  intensity  of  inward  feel- 
ri^'.     The  features  which  corresponded  with  these  eyes  and  this  form  were 
r.-'  Tiilar,  and  marked  so  as  to  be  fixed  for  ever  on  the  mind  of  him  who 
• '  once  seen  them.     Upon  the  whole,  as  Tressilian  could  not  help  ac- 
f'  >wledging  to  himself,  the  Anthony  Foster  who  now  stood  before  them, 
'-•»  che  last  person,  judging  from  personal  appearance,  upon  whom  one 
tild  have  chosen  to  intrude  an  unexpected  and  undesired  visit.     His  at- 
:?  v^-as  a  doublet  of  russet  leather,  like  those  worn  by  the  better  sort  of 
-jntry  folks,  girt  with  a  buff  belt,  in  which  was  stuck  on  the  right  side,  a 
<i2  knife  or  dudgeon  dagger,  and  on  the  other  a  cutlass.     He  raised  his 
••  ►  i  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  fixed  a  keenly  penetrating  glance  upon  his 
V'>  visitors,  then  cast  them  down  as  if  counting  his  steps,  while  he  ad- 
•iriced  slowly  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  said,  in  a  low  and  smoth- 
"'-i  tone  of  voice,  *  Let  me  pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  tell  me  the  cause  of 
j.\  visit .^ 

He  looked  as  if  he  expected  the  answer  from  Tressilian  ;  so  true  was 

^'.•Il}>ourne's  observation,  that  the  superiour  air  of  breeding  and  dignity 

ne  through  the  disguise  of  an  inferior  dress.     But  it  was  Michael  who 

>lied  to  him,  with  the  easy  familiarity  of  an  old  friend,  and  a  tone  which 

nfi«>ci  anembarrassed  by  liny  doubt  of  the  most  cordial  reception. 

'  iia  !  my  dear  friend  and  ingle,  Tony  Foster  !'  he  exclaimed,  seizing 

•  n  the  unwilling  hand,  and  shaking  it  with  such  emphasis  as  almost  to 

-.;^er  the  sturdy  frame  of  the  person  whom  be  adiresaed ;  <  how  fares  it 
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with  vou  for  many  a  long  year  ! — ^What !  have  you  altogether  forgoii^n 
your  friend,  gossip,  and  play-follow,  Michael  Lanibourne  ?' 

^Michael  Larabourne  I'  said  Foster,  looking:  at  him  a  moment,  inn 
dropping  his  eyes,  and  with  little  ceremony  extricating  his  hand  from  tue 
friendly  grasp  of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  addressed,  *  are  you  Michj-:! 
Lambourne  ?' 

*  Ay  ;  sure  as  you  are  Anthony  Foster,'  replied  Lambourne. 

^  Tis  well !'  answered  his  sullen  host ;  ^  and  what  may  Michael  Lazi- 
'  bourne  expect  from  his  visit  hither  ?' 

*  Foto  a  Diosy^  answered  Lambourne,  *  I  expect  a  better  welcome  than  1 
am  like  to  meet  I  think.' 

*  Why,  thou  gallows-bird — thou  jail-rat — thou  friend  for  the  hancmn 
and  his  customers,'  replied  Foster,  <  hast  thou  the  assurance  to  expect  co;; • 
tenance  from  any  one  whose  neck  is  beyond  the  compass  of  a  T\  b  irn 
tippet  ?' 

*  It  may  be  with  me  as  you  say,'  replied  Lambourne ;  'and  suppiv^c  I 
grant  it  to  he  so  for  argument's  sake,  I  were  still  good  enough  sock-ty  f  r 
wine  ancient  friend  Anthony  Fire-the-Fairgot,  though  he  be,  for  the  p.ts- 
cnt,  by  some  indescribable  title,  the  master  of  Cumnor-Place.' 

*  Hark  you,  Michael  Lambourne,'  said  Foster ;  *you  are  a  gambler  n«  t. 
and  live  by  the  counting  of  chances — Compute  me  the  odds  that  I  do  r*.' 
on  this  instant,  throw  you  out  of  that  window  into  the  ditch  there.' 

*  Twenty  to  one  that  you  do  not,'  answered  the  sturdy  visitor. 

*  And  wherefore,  I  pray  you  r'  demanded  Anthony  Foster,  setting  hl^ 
teeth  and  compressing  his  lips,  like  one  who  endeavours  to  suppress  soiu^- 
violent  internal  motion. 

^  Because,'  said  Lambourne,  coolly,  'you  dare  not  for  your  life  lay  a  il!»- 
ger  on  me.  I  am  younger  and  stronger  than  you,  and  have  in  me  a  dt^i^Me 
portion  of  the  f.glifing  devil,  though  not,  it  may  be,  quite  so  much  of  tl.f 
undermining  fiend,  that  finds  an  under-ground  way  to  his  purpose — wii.^ 
hides  halters  under  folk's  pillows,  and  who  puts  ratsbane  into  their  pui- 
ridge,  as  the  stage  play  says.' 

Foster  looked  at  iiim  earnestly,  then  turned  away  and  paced  the  roi»  n 
twice,  with  the  same  steady  and  considerate  pace  with  which  he  had  enici- 
cd  it ;  then  suduenly  came  back  and  extended  his  hand  to  Michael  Lam- 
bourne, saying,  ^  Be  not  wroth  with  me,  good  Mike;  I  did  but  try  wheih»  r 
thou  hadst  parted  with  aught  of  thine  old  and  honourable  frankness,  wiiici* 
your  enviers  and  backbiters  called  saucy  impudence.' 

*  Let  them  call  it  what  they  will,'  said  Michael  Lambourne, '  it  is  tlr- 
commodity  we  must  carry  through  the  world  with  us. — Uds  daggers  !  I 
tell  thee,  man,  mine  own  stock  of  assurance  was  too  small  to  trade  \\po:\ 
I  was  fain  to  take  in  a  ton  or  two  more  of  brass  at  every  port  wiitre  I 
touched  in  the  voyage  of  life  ;  and  I  started  overboard  what  modesty  an  * 
scruples  I  had  remaining,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  stowage.' 

'  Nay,  nay,'  replied  Foster, '  touching  scruples  and  modesty,  you  sai'. 
hence  in  ballast. — But  who  is  this  gallant,  honest  Mike  ? — is  he  a  CoricU! 
ail— a  cutter  like  thyself  r' 

*  I  prithee,  know  Master  Tressilian,  bully  Fostei,'  replied  Lambourx  ►-, 
presenting  his  friend  in  answer  to  his  friend's  question,  '  know  him  i''  i 
honour  him,  for  he  is  a  gentleman  of  many  admirable  qualities ;  and  thoi.  j 
he  trafi^cs  not  in  my  line  of  business,  at  least  so  far  as  I  know,  he  has.  ii-  •  - 
ertherless,  a  just  respect  and  admiration  for  artists  of  our  class.  He  w  :.i 
come  to  in  time,  as  seldom  fails  ;  but  as  yet  he  is  only  a  Neophyte,  only  • 
Proselyte,  and  frequents  the  company  of  cocks  of  the  game^  as  a  puny  (<  rr* 
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eer  does  tlie  schools  of  the  masters,  to  see  how  a  foil  is  handled  by  the 
teachers  of  defence.' 

^  If  such  be  his  quality,  I  will  pray  your  company  in  another  chamber, 
honest  Mike,  for  what  I  have  to  say  to  thee  is  for  thy  private  ear. — Mean* 
while,  I  pray  you,  sir,  to  abide  us  in' this  apartment, — and  without  leaving 
it— there  be  those  in  this  house  who  would  be  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  a 
stransrer.' 

Tressilian  acquiesced,  and  the  two  worthies  left  the  apartment  together 
in  which  he  remained  alone  to  await  their  return. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

• 

Not  •erve  two  masters  ?— Kerens  a  youth  will  try  it- 
Would  fain  serve  God,  yet  give  th^  devil  his  due ; 
Says  grace  before  he  doth  a  deed  of  villaoy, 
And  returns  thanks  devoutly  when  'tis  acted. 

OLD  PLAT. 

Thb  room  into  which  the  Master  of  Cumnor-PIace  conducted  his  worthy 
visitant,  was  of  greater  extent  than  that  in  which  they  had  at  first  convers- 
ed, and  yet  had  more  the  appearance  of  dilapidation.  Large  oaken  pres- 
ses, filled  with  shelves  of  the  same  wood,  surrounded  the  room,  and  had^  at 
one  time,  served  for  the  arrangement  of  a  numerous  collection  of  books, 
many  of  which  yet  remained,  but  torn  and  defaced,  covered  with  dust,  de» 
prived  of  their  costly  clasps  and  bindings,  and  tossed  together  in  heaps 
upon  the  shelves,  as  things  altogether  disregarded,  and  abandoned  to  the 
pleasure  of  every  spoiler.  The  very  presses  themselves  seemed  to  have  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  those  enemies  of  learning,  who  had  destroyed 
the  volumes  witii  which  they  had  been  heretofore  filled.  They  were4| 
Kveral  places,  dismantled  of  their  shelves,  and  otherwise  broken  and  dam- 
aged, and  were  moreover,  mantled  with  cobwebs,  and  covered  with  dust. 

'The  men  who  wrote  these  books,'  said  Lamboume,  looking  round  him, 
*  little  thought  ^  hose  keeping  they  were  to  fall  into.' 

*  Nor  what  yeoman's  service  they  were  to  do  me,'  quoth  Anthony  Fos- 
ter>-(  the  cook  hath  used  them  for  scouring  his  pewter,  and  the  groom  hath 
had  nought  else  to  clean  my  boots  with  this  many  a  month  past.' 

'  And  yet,'  said  Lambourne,  '  1  have  been  in  cities  where  such  learned 
commodities  would  have  been  deemed  too  good  for  such  offices.' 

'  Pshaw,  pshaw,'  answered  Foster,  <  they  are  Popish  trash,  every  one  of 
iii-m, — private  studies  of  the  mumping  old  Abbot  of  Abingdon.  The 
^neteenthly  of  a  pure  gospel  sermon  were  worth  a  cart-load  of  such  rakings 
>(  the  kennel  of  Rome.' 

*  God-a-mercy,  Master  Tony  Fire-the-Faggot !'  said  Lamboarae,  by  way 
»f  reply. 

Foster  scowled  darkly  at  him,  as  he  replied,  '  Hark  ye,  friend  Mike  ; 
'fget  that  name,  and  the  passage  which  it  relates  Co,  if  you  woold  not  have 
"jr  newly  revived  comradeship  die  a  sudden  and  violent  death.' 

"  Why,'  said  Michael  Lambourne,  ^  you  were  wont  to  glory  ia  the  share 
ou  had  in  the  death  of  the  two  old  heretical  bishops.' 
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<  That/  said  fais  comrade, '  was  while  I  was  in  the  gall  of  lutterness  and 
bond  of  iniquity,  and  applies  not  to  my  walk  or  my  ways,  now  that  I  am  cal« 
led  forth  into  the  lists.  Mr.  Melchisidec  Maaltext  compared  my  misfortuoe 
in  that  matter  to  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  kept  the  clothes  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  stoned  Saint  Stephen.  He  held  forth  on  the  matter  three  Sab- 
baths  past,  and  illustrated  the  same  by  the  conduct  of  an  honourable  penon 
present,  meaning  me.' 

.  ^  I  prithee  peace,  Foster,'  said  Lamboume,  ^  for  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I 
have  a  sort  of  creeping  comes  over  my  skin  when  I  hear  the  devil  quote 
Scripture ;  and  besides,  man,  how  couldst  thou  have  the  heart  to  quit  tint 
convenient  old  religion,  which  you  could  slip  off  or  on  as  easily  as  yoor 
glove?  Do  I  not  remember  how  you  were  wont  to  carry  your  conscience 
to  confession,  as  duly  as  the  month  came  round  ?  and  when  thou  hadst  bad 
it  scoured,  and  burnished,  and  whitewashed  by  the  priest,  thou  wert  ever 
ready  for  the  worst  villany  which  could  be  devised,  like  a  child  who  is  al- 
ways readiest  to  rush  into  the  mire  when  he  has  got  his  Sunday's  dean  jer- 
kin on.' 

^  Trouble  not  thyself  about  my  conscience,'  said  Foster,  <  h  is  a  thii^ 
thou  canst  not  understand,  having  never  had  one  of  thine  own  ;  but  let  us 
rather  to  the  point,  and  say  to  me,  in  one  word,  what  is  thy  bunness  with 
me,  and  what  hopes  have  drawn  thee  hither?' 

*  The  hope  of  bettering  myself,  to  be  sure,'  answered  Lamboume, '  as 
the  old  woman  said,  when  she  leapt  over  the  bridge  at  Kingston.  Look 
you,  this  purse  has  all  that  is  left  of  as  round  a  sum  as  a  man  would  wish  to 
carry  in  his  sloppouch.  You  are  here  well  established,  it  would  seem,  and 
as  I  think,  well  befriended,  for  men  talk  of  thy  being  under  some  special 
protection;  thou  canst  not  dance  in  a  net  and  they  not  see  thee.  ISow  I 
Jk^w  such  protection  is  not  purchased  for  nought ;  you  must  have  services 
to  render  for  it,  and  in  these  I  propose  to  help  thee.' 

'  But  how  if  I  lack  no  assistance  from  thee|  Mike  ?  I  think  thy  modesty 
might  suppose  that  were  a  case  possible.' 

<  That  is  to  say,'  retorted  Lamboume,  <  that  you  would  engross  the  whok 
work,  rather  than  divide  the  reward — ^but  be  not  over-greedy,  Anthony. 
Covetottsness  bursts  the  sack  and  spills  the  grain.  Look  yoo,  when  the 
huntsman  goes  to  kill  a  stag,  he  takes  with  him  more  dogs  than  one — He 
has  the  staunch  lyme-hound  to  track  the  wounded  buck  over  hill  and  dale, 
but  he  hath  also  the  fleet  gaze-hound  to  kill  him  at  view.  Thou  art  the 
lyme-hound,  I  am  the  gaze-hound,  and  thy  patron  will  need  the  aid  of  both^ 
and  can  well  afford  to  requite  it.  Thou  hast  deep  sagacity-— an  unrelent- 
ing purpose — a  steady  long-breathed  malignity  of  nature,  that  surpasses 
mine.  But  then,  I  am  the  bolder,  the  quicker,  the  more  ready,  both  at  ac- 
tion and  expedient.  Separate/ our  properties  are  not  so  perfect;  but  unite 
them,  and  we  drive  the  world  before  us.  How  say'st  thou — shall  we  hunt 
in  couples  ?' 

<  It  is  a  currish  proposal — ^thus  to  thrust  thyself  upon  my  private  matten*' 
replied  Foster :  '  but  thou  wert  ever  an  ill-nutured  whelp.' 

^  You  shall  have  no  cause  to  say  so,  unless  you  spurn  my  courtesy,'  said 
Michael  Lamboume ;  ^  but  if  so,  keep  thee  well  from  me.  Sir  Knight,  as  the 
romance  has  it.  I  will  either  share  your  counsels  or  traverse  them ;  for  1 
have  come  here  to  be  busy,  either  with  thee  or  against  thee.' 

'  Well,'  said  Anthony  Foster,  <  since  thou  dost  leave  me  so  foir  a  choice, 
I  will  ratlier  be  thy  friend  than  thine  enemy.  Thou  art  right,  1  can  prefer 
thee  to  the  service  of  a  patron,  who  has  enough  of  means  to  make  us  both, 
and  an  hundred  more.    And|  Co  say  truth^  thou  art  well  qualified  for  his 
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fer?ice.  Boldneis  and  dexterity  he  demands — ^the  ji]stice4xiek8  bear  Vit* 
jiess  in  thy  favour — no  starting  at  scruples  in  his  service— why,  who  ever 
suspected  thee  of  a  conscience  F—an  assurance  he  must  have,  who  would 
ibllow  a  courtier — and  thy  brow  is  as  impenetrable  as  a  Milan  visor.  There 
is  but  one  thing  I  would  fain  see  amended  in  thee.' 

^  And  what  is  that,  my  most  precious  friend  Anthony?'  replied  Lam- 
bourne;  *  for  I  swear  by  the  pillow  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  I  will  not  be 
slothful  in  amending  it.' 

'  Why,  you  gave  a  sample  of  it  even  now,'  said  Foster.  *  Your  speech 
twangs  too  much  of  the  old  stamp,  and  you  garnish  it  ever  and  anon  with 
singular  oaths,  that  savour  of  Papistrie.  Besides  your  exterior  man  is  alto- 
gether too  deboshed  and  irregular  to  become  one  of  his  lordship's  followers,  « 
since  he  has  a  reputation  to  keep  up  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  You  must 
somewhat  reform  your  dress,  upon  a  more  grave  and  composed  fashion ; 
wear  your  cloak  on  both  shoulders,  and  your  falling  band  unnimplcd  and 
well  starched — You  must  enlai^ethe  brim  of  your  beaver,  and  diminish  the 
superfluity  of  your  trunk-hose — go  to  church,  or,  which  will  be  better,  to 
meeting,  at  least  once  a  month — protest  only  upon  your  faith  Bud  con- 
science— lay  aside  yoor  swashing  look,  and  never  touch  the  hilt  of  your 
sword,  but  when  jou  would  draw  the  carnal  weapon  in  good  earnest.' 

^  By  this  light,  Anthony,  thou  art  mad,'  answered  Lamboume,  '  and  hast 
described  rather  the  gentleman-usher  to  a  puritan's  wife,  than  the  follower 
of  an  ambitious  courtier!  Yes,  such  a  thing  as  thou  would'st  make  of  me, 
should  wear  a  book  at  his  girdle  instead  of  a  poniard,  and  might  just  be  sus- 
pected of  manhood  enough  to  squire  a  proud  dame-citizen  to  the  lecture  at 
Saint  Antonie's,  and  quarrel  in  her  cause  with  any  flat-cap'd  thread-maker 
that  would  lake  the  wall  of  her.  He  must  ruffle  it  in  another  sort  that  would 
walk  to  court  in  a  nobleman's  train.' 

'  0,  content  you,  sir,'  replied  Foster,  <  there  is  a  change  since  you  knew 
the  English  woiid;  and  there  are  those  who  can  hold  their  way  through  the 
boldest  coarses,  and  the  most  secret,  and  yet  never  a  swa^^ring  word,  or 
an  oath,  or  a  profane  word  in  their  conversation.' 

'  That  is  to  say,'  replied  Lamboume,  <  they  are  in  ^  trading  copartnery, 
to  do  the  dewii's  business  without  mentioning  his  name  in  the  firm  ?  Well, 
1  will  do  my  best  to  counterfeit,  rather  than  lose  ground  in  this  new  world, 
since  thou  sayest  it  is  so  precise.  But,  Anthony,  what  is  the  name  of  thi^ 
oobleman,  isi  whose  service  I  am  to  turn  hypocrite  ?' 

^Aba!  Master  Michael,  are  you  there  with  your  bears?'  said  Foster, 
vith  a  glim  smile ;  <  and  is  this  the  knowledge  you  pretend  of  my  concern- 
ments?— How  know  you  now  there  b  such  a  person  in  rerum  natura^  and 
^t  I  have  not  been  putting  a  jape  upon  you  all  this  time  ?' 

'  Thou  put  a  jape  on  me,  thou  sodden-brained  gull !'  answered  Lam- 
boume, nothing  daunted ;  <  why,  dark  and  muddy  as  thou  think'st  thyself, 
I  would  engage  in  a  day's  space  to  see  as  clear  through- thee  and  thy  con- 
cernments, as  thou  call'st  tbem,  as  through  the  filty  lK>m  of  an  old  stable 
iantenk' 

At  this  moment  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  scream  from  the 
oext  apartment. 

<  By  the  holy  Cross  of  Abingdon !'  said  Anthony  Foster,  forgetting  his 
protestantbm  in  his  alarm,  <  I  am  a  ruined  man.' 

So  saying,  he  rushed  into  the  apartment  whence  the  sound  issued,  foUowr- 
cd  by  Michael  Lamboume.  But  to  account  for  the  sounds  which  interrupt- 
^  their  conrersation,  it  is  necessary  to  recede  a  little  way  in  our  narrative, 
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It  has  been  already  observed,  that  when  Lambourne  accompanied  Foeter 
Into  the  library,  they  left  Tressilian  alone  in  the  ancient  parloor.  Mis 
dark  eye  followed  them  forth  of  the  apartment  with  a  glance  of  contempt,  a 
part  of  which  his  mind  instantly  transferred  to  himself,  for  having  stooped 
to  be  even  for  a  moment  their  familiar  companion.  ^  These  are  the  asso* 
ciates,  Amy,' — it  was  thus  he  communed  with  himself,-^^  to  which  thy  cm* 
el  levity — thine  unthinking  and  most  unmerited  falsehood,  has  condemned 
bim,  of  whom  bis  friends  once  hoped  far  other  things,  and  who  now  scorns 
himself  as  he  will  be  scorned  by  others,  for  the  baseness  he  stoops  to  for  the 
love  of  thee  !  But  I  will  not  leave  the  pursuit  of  thee,  once  the  object  of 
my  purest  and  most  devoted  affection,  though  to  me  thou  canst  henceforth 
be  nothing  but  a  thing  to  weep  over — I  will  save  thee  from  thy  betrayer, 
and  from  thyself — I  will  restore  thee  to  thy  parents — to  thy  God.  I  can- 
not bid  the  bright  star  again  sparkle  in  the  sphere  it  has  shot  from^  but' — 

A  slight  noise  in  the  apartment  interrupted  his  reverie ;  he  looked  round, 
and  in  the  beautiful  and  richly  attired  female  who  entered  at  that  instant 
by  a  side  door,  he  recognized  the  object  of  his  search.  The  first  impulse 
arbing  from  this  discovery,  urged  him  to  conceal  his  own  face  with  the  col* 
liir  of  his  cloak,  until  he  should  find  a  favourable  moment  of  making  him- 
self known.  But  his  purpose  was  disconcerted  by  the  young  lady,  (she 
was  not  above  eighteen  years  old,)  who  ran  joyfully  towards  him,  aod, 
pulling  him  by  the  cloak  said  playfully,  '  Nay,  my  sweet  friend^  aiter  I 
nave  waited  for  you  so  long,  you  come  not  to  my  bower  to  play  the  mas- 
quer— You  are  arraigned  of  treason  to  true  love  and  fond  affection ;  and 
you  must  stand  up  at  the  bar,  and  answer  it  with  fape  uncovered — how  saj 
you,  guilty  or  not  ?' 

^  Alas,  Amy ."  said  Tressilian,  in  a  low  and  melancholy  tone,  as  be  saf* 
ftTfd  her  to  draw  the  mantle  from  his  face.  The  soimd  of  his  voice,  and 
still  more  the  unexpected  sight  of  his  face,  changed  in  an  instant  the  ladv*s 
playful  mood — she  staggered  back,  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  put  her 
bands  before  her  face.  Tressilian  was  himself  for  a  moment  macfa  over- 
come, but  seemed  suddenly  to  remember  the  necessity  of  using  an  oppw- 
tunity  which  might  not  again  occur,  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  ^  Amy  fear  me 
not.' 

^  Why  should  I  fear  you  ?'  said  the  lady,  withdrawing  her  hands  from  her 
beautiful  face,  which  was  now  covered  with  crimson, — '  why  should  J Jeaf 
you,  Mr.  Tressilian  ?— or  wherefore  have  you  intruded  yourself  into  my 
dwelling,  uninvited,  sir,  and  unwished  for  ?' 

*  Your  dwelling.  Amy  !'  said  Tressilian.    <  Alas !  b  a  prison  your  dwel- 
ling ? — a  prison  guarded  by  one  of  the  most  sordid  of  men,  but  not  a  great-* 
er  wretch  than  his  employer.' 

^  This  house  is  mine,'  said  Amy,  <  mine  while  I  choose  to  inhalut  it-*If 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  live  in  seclusion,  who  shall  gainsay  roe  ?' 

*  Your  fHthcr,  maiden,'  answered  Tressilian,  *  your  broken*hearted  father, 
f^'fao  despatched  me  in  quest  of  you  with  that  authority  which  he  cannot  ex- 
ert in  person.  Here  is  his  letter,  written  while  he  blessed  his  pain  of 
body  which  somewhat  stunned  the  agony  of  his  mind.' 

*  The  pain  ! — is  roy  father  then  ill  ?' — said  the  lady. 

'  So  ill,*  answered  Tressilian, '  that  even  your  utmost  haste  may  not  re» 
store  him  to  health  :  but  all  shall  be  instantly  prepared  for  your  departure, 
the  instant  you  yourself  will  give  consent.' 

*  *^l  ressilian  answered  the  lady,  <  1  cannot,  I  must  not,  I  dare  not  leave 
this  place.  Go  back  to  my  father — ^tell  him  1  will  obtain  leave  to  see  him 
within  twelve  hours  from  hence.  Go  back  Tressilian — tell  him  i  am  well, 
I  am  happy — ^happy  could  I  think  he  were  so— tell  him  not  to  fear  that  1 
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win  come^  and  in  sueh  manner  that  all  the  grief  Amy  has  given  shall  be 

foi^rotten — the  poor  Amy  is  now  greater  than  she  dare  name. — Go,  good 

Tressilian — I  have  injured  thee  too,  but  believe  me  I  have  power  to  heal 

the  wounds  I  have  caused— I  robbed  you  of  a  childish  heart,  which  was 

not  worthy  of  you,  and  I  can  repa3r  the  loss  with  honours  and  advancement. 

'  Do  you  say  this  to  me,  Amy  ? — Do  you  offer  me  pageants  of  idleambi* 

tion,  for  the  quiet  peace  you  have  robbed  me  of  ? — But  be  it  so — I  came  not 

to  upbraid,  bot  to  serve  and  to  free  you.-^You  cannot  disguise  it  from  me ; 

you  are  a  prisoner.    Otherwise  your  kind  heart — for  it  was  once  a  kind 

Jieart — would  have  been  already  at  your  father's  bed  side. — Come — poor, 

deceived,  unhappy  maiden — all  shall  be  forgot — all  shall  be  forgiven. 

Fear  not  ray  importunity  for  what  regarded  our  contract — it  was  a  liream, 

and  I  have  awaked — But  come— your  father  yet  lives — Come,  and  one 

word  of  affection — one  tear  of  penitence,  will  efface  the  memory  of  all  that 

has  passed.' 

<  Have  1  not  already  said,  Tressilian,'  replied  she,  <  that  I  will  surely 
come  to  my  father,  and  that  without  farther  delay  than  is  necessary  to  dis- 
charge other  and  equally  binding  duties  ?«— -Go,  carry  him  the  news — I 
come  as  sure  as  there  is  light  in  Heaven — ^that  b,  when  1  obtain  per« 
mission.' 

^  Permission  ? — permission  to  visit  your  father  on  his  sick-bed,  perhaps 
on  his  death-bed  i'  repeated  Tressilian,  impatiently ;  ^  and  permission  from 
whom  ? — From  the  villain,  who  under  disguise  of  friendship,  abused  every 
duty  of  hospitality,  and  stole  thee  from  thy  father-s  roof !' 

*  Do  him  no  slander,  Tressilian  ! — He  whom  tbouspeakest  of  wears  a 
sword  as  sharp  as  thine — ^sharper,  vain  man — for  the  best  deeds  thou  hast 
ever  done  in  peace  or  war,  were  as  unworthy  to  be  named  with  his,  as  thy 
obscure  rank  to  match  itself  with  the  sphere  he  moves  in. — Leave  me  !  Go, 
do  mine  errand  to  my  father,  and  when  he  next  sends  to  me,  let  him  choose 
a  mose  welcome  messenger.' 

'  Amy,'  replied  Tressilian,  calmly,  ^.thou  canst  not  move  me  by  thy  re> 
proacfaes. — Tell  me  one  thing,  that  I  may  bear  at  least  one  ray  of  coinj'ort 
to  my  aged  friend — This  rank  of  his  which  thou  dost  boast — doest  thou 
share  it  with  him.  Amy  ? — Does  he  claim  a  husband's  right  to  coatroul  thy 
motions  ?' 

^  Stop  thy  base  unmannered  tongue  !'  said  the  lady ;  '  to  no  question 
diat  derogates  from  my  honour,  do  I  deign  to  answer.' 

'  You  have  said  enough  in  refusing  to  reply,'  answered  Tressilian ; 
'  and  mark  me,  unhappy  as  thou  art,  1  am  armed  with  thy  father's  full  au- 
thority to  command  thy  obedience,  and  I  will  save  thee  from  the  slavery  of 
lit)  and  of  sorrow,  even  despite  of  thyself,  Amy.' 

'  Menace  no  violence  here  !'  exclaimed  the  lady,  drawing  back  from  him, 
ind  alarmed  at  the  determination  expressed  in  his  look  and  manner  i 
threaten  me  not,  Tressilian,  for  I  have  means  to  repel  force.' 

*  But  not,  I  trust,  the  wish  to  use  them  in  .so  evil  a  cause,'  said  Tressilian. 
*  With  thy  will — thine  uninfluenced,  free,  and  natural  will,  Amy,  thou  canst 
Bot  choose  this  state  of  slavery  and  dishonour — ^thou  hast  been  bound  by 
some  spell — entrapped  by  some  art — art  now  detained  by  some  compelled 
^w. — But  thus  I  break  the  charm — Amy,  in  the  name  of  thiitc  excellent, 
4y  broken-hearted  father,  I  command  thee  to  follow  me.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  advanced  and  extended  his  arm,  as  with  the  purpose  of 
''^yiog  hold  upon  her.     But  she  shrunk  back  from  his  grasp,  and  uttered  the 
^^reaniy  which,  as  we  before  noticed,  brought  into  the  apartment  Lam- 
Bonnie  and  Foster. 
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The  latter  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  be  eniered,  <  Fire  and  (aggoi !  what 
have  we  here !'  Then  addressing  the  lady  in  a  tone  betwhct  entreaty  and 
command,  he  added,  '  Uds  precious  !  Madam,  what  make  yon  here  out  of 
bounds  ? — Retire — ^retire — there  is  life  and  death  in  this  matter. — ^And  you, 
friend,  whoever  you  may  be,  leave  this  house — oat  with  you,  before  mj 
dagger's  hilt  and  your  costard  become  acquainted — ^Diaw,  Mike,  and  rid 
us  of  the  knave.' 

'  Not  f,  on  my  soul,'  replied  Lamboume ;  '  he  came  hhber  in  ray  com- 

£any,  and  he  is  safe  from  me  by  cutter's  law,  at  least  till  we  meet  again.— 
»ut,  bark  ye,  my  Cornish  comrade,  you  have  brottt;ht  a  Goraish  flaw  with 
you  hither,  a  hurricanoe,  as  they  call  it  in  ihe  Indies.  Make  yoandf 
scarce— depart — ^vanish— or  well  have  you  summoned  before  the  Major 
of  Halgaver,and  that  before  Dudman  and  Ramhead  meet*** 

<  Away,  base  groom  !'  said  Tressilian — *  And  you,'  madam,  fare  yon 
well — what  life  is  left  in  your  father's  bosom  will  depart,  at  the  news  I  tare 
to  tell  him.' 

He  departed,  the  lady  saying  faintly  as  he  left  the  room,  '  Tressilian,  be 
not  rash<-*say  no  scandal  of  me.' 

'  Here  is  proper  gear,'  said  Foster.  '  I  pray  you  go  to  your  chamber^ 
my  lady,  and  let  us  consider  how  this  is  to  be  answered — ^nay,  tarry  not.' 

'  I  move  not  at  your  command,  sir,'  answered  the  lady. 

<  Nay,  but  you  must,  fair  lady,'  replied  Foster ;  *  excuse  my  freedoO} 
but,  by  blood  and  nails,  this  is  no  time  to  strain  courtesies — you  naust  g«  to 
your  chamber. — Mike,  follow  that  meddling  coxcomb,  and  as  you  desire  to 
thrive,  see  him  safely  clear  of  the  premises,  while  I  bring  this  headstrong 
lady  to  reason^Draw  thy  tool,  man,  and  after  him.' 

<  I'll  follow  him,'  said  Michael  Lamboume,  *  and  see  hin  fairly  out  of 
Flanders — But  for  hurting  a  man  I  have  drunk  my  morning's  draught  witbal, 
'tis  clean  against  my  conscience.'     So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment. 

Tressilian,  meanwhile,  with  hasty  steps,  pursued  the  first  path  which 
promised  to  conduct  him  through  the  wild  and  overgrown  park  in  which  the 
mansion  of  Foster  was  situated.  Haste  and  distiess  of  mind  led  his  steps 
astray,  and  instead  of  taking  the  avenue  which  led  towards  the  village,  be 
chose  another,  which,  after  he  had  pursued  it  for  some  time  with  a  hasty 
and  reckless  step,  conducted  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  demesne,  where  a 
postern-door  opened  through  the  wall,  and  led  into  the  open  couitry. 

Tressilian  paused  an  instant.  It  was  indifferent  to  him  by  what  road  be 
left  a  spot  now  so  odious  to  his  recollections  ;  but  it  was  probable  that  the 
postern-door  was  locked,  and  his  retreat  by  that  pass  rendered  impos- 
sible. 

<I  must  make  the  attempt,  however,'  he  said  to  himself;  <  the  only 
means  of  reclaiming  this  lost — ^this  miserable — this  still  moat  lovely  and 
most  unhappy  girl — must  rest  in  her  father's  appeal  to  the  broken  laws  of 
his  country — I  must  haste'to  apprise  him  of  his  heart-breaking  intelligence.' 

As  Tressilian,  thus  conversing  with  himself,  approached  to  try  some  means 
of  opening  the  door,  or  climbing  over  it,  he  perceived  there  was  a  key  put 
into  the  lode  from  the  outside.  It  turned  round,  the  bolt  revolved,  and  a 
cavalier,  who  entered,  muffled  in  his  ridingMsloak,  and  wearing  a  slouched 
hat  with  a  drooping  feather,  stood  at  once  within  four  yards  of  him  who 
was  desirous  of  going  out.  They  exclaimed  at  once,  hi  tones  of  resentmest 
and  surprise,  the  one  *  Vamey !'  the  other  *  Tressilian  I' 


*  Two  headlandioathoCociUfh  coast. 
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'  What  make  you  here  ?'  was  the  stem  question  put  by  the  stranger  to 
TressiliaOj  when  the  moment  of  surprise  was  past, — '  What  make  you  here^ 
where  your  presence  is  neither  expected  nor  desired  ?' 

^  Nay,  Varney/  replied  Tressilian,  ^  what  make  you  here  ?  Are  you 
come  to  triumph  over  the  innocence  you  have  destroyed,  as  the  vulture  or 
carrion-crow  conges  to  batten  on  the  lamb,  whose  eyes  it  has  first  plucked 
out  ? — Or  are  you  come  to  encounter  the  merited  vengeance  of  an  honest 
man  ? — Draw^  dog^  and  defend  thyself.' 

Tressilian  drew  his  sword  as  he  spoke,  but  Varney  only  laid  his  hand  on 
the  hilt  of  his  own,  as  he  replied,  <  Thou  art  mad,  Tressilian — I  own  ap- 
pearances are  against  me,  but  by  every  oath  a  priest  can  make,  or  a  man 
can  swear,  Mistress  Amy  Robsart  hath  had  ne  injury  from  me,  and  in  truth 
I  were  somewhat  loath  to  hurt  you  in  this  cause — Thou  know'st  I  can 
fight.' 

*•  I  have  heard  thee  say  so,  Varney,'  replied  Tressilian ;  *  but  now, 
methinks,  I  would  fain  have  some  better  evidence  than  thine  own 
word.' 

<  That  shall  not  be  lacking,  if  blade  and  hilt  be  but  true  to  me,'  answer- 
ed Varney  ;  and  drawing  his  sword  with  the  right  hand,  he  threiii  his  cloak 
around  his  led,  and  attacked  Tressilian  with  a  vigour  which,  for  a  moment, 
seemed  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  the  combat.  But  this  advantage  last- 
ed not  long.  Tressilian  added  to  a  spirit  determined  on  revenge,  a  hand 
and  eye  admirably  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  rapier  ;  so  that  Varney, 
finding  himself  hard  pressed  in  his  turn,  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  his 
superior  strength,  by  closing  with  his  adversary.  For  this  purpose,  he 
hazarded  the  receiving  one  of  Tressilian's  passes  in  his  cloak,  wrapt  as  it 
was  .around  his  arm,  and  ere  his  adversary  could  extricate  his  rapier  thus 
eDtangled,  he  closed  with  him,  shortening  his  own  sword  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  purpose  of  despatching  him.  But  Tressilian  was  on  his  guard, 
and  unsheathing  his  poniard,  parried  with  the  blade  of  that  weapon  the 
home-thrust  w^ch  would  otherwise  have  finished  the  combat,  and  in  the 
stn^gle  which  followed,  displayed  so  much  address,  as  might  have  confirm- 
ed the  opinion  that  he  drew  his  origin  from  Cornwall,  whose  natives  are 
such  masters  in  the  art  of  wrestling,  as,  were  the  games  of  antiquity  reviv- 
ed, might  enable  them  to  challenge  all  Europe  to  the  ring.  Varney,  in  his 
ill*adviseci  attempt,  received  a  fallso  sudden  and  violent,  that  his  sword  flew 
several  paces  from  his  hand,  and  ere  he  could'recover  hb  feet,  that  of  his 
aatagonist  was  pointed  to  his  throat. 

'  Give  me  the  instant  means  of  relieving  the  victim  of  thy  treachery,' 
^d  Tressilian,  '  or  take  the  last  look  of  your  Creator's  blessed  sun.' 

And  while  Vam^,  too  confused  or  too  sullen  to  reply,  made  a  sudden 
efliirt  to  arise,  his  suiversary  drew  back  his  arm,  and  would  have  executed 
ius  threat,  but  that  the  blow  was  arrested  by  the  grasp  of  Michael  Lam- 
bourne,  who,  directed  by  the  clashing  of  swords,  had  come  up  just  in  time 
U>  save  the  life  of  Varney. 

^  Come,  come,  comrade,'  said  Lamboume,  '  here  is  enough  done,  and 
more  than  enough — ^put  up  your  fox,  and  let  us  be  jogging — The  Black 
Bear  growls  for  us.' 

'  Off,  abject !'  said  Tressilian,  striking  himself  free'.from  Lambourne's 
pup  ;  ^  darest  thou  come  betwixt  me  and  mine  enemy  ?' 

*  Abject !  abject !'  repeated  Lamboume ;  '  that  shall  be  answered  with 
cold  steel  whenever  a  bowl  of  sack  has  washed  out  memory  of  the  morning's 
dfHQght  that  we  bad  together.  In  the  meanwhilei  do  you  see,  thog^ 
Uamp  "begone— we  are  two  to  one.' 
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He  spoke  truth,  for  Varney  had  taken  opportunity  to  regam-fais  weapon, 
and  Tressilian  perceived  it  was  madness  to  press  the  quarrel  farther  against 
such  odds.  He  took  bis  purse  from  his  side,  and  taking  out  two  gold  no- 
bles, flung  them  to  Lamboume }  ^  There,  caitiff,  is  thy  morning  wage — 
thou  shalt  not  say  thou  hast  been  my  guide  unhired.-^Vamey,  farewell — 
we  shall  meet  where  there  are  none  to  come  betwixt  us.'  So  saying,  he 
turned  round  and  departed  through  the  postern-door. 

Varney  seemed  to  want  the  inclination,  or  perhaps  the  power,  (for  his 
fall  had  been  a  severe  one,)  to  follow  his  retreatiiM;  enemy.  But  he  glared 
darkly  as  he  disappeared,  and  then  addressed  Lambourne ;  <  Art  thou  a 
comrade  of  Foster's  good  fellow?' 

^  Sworn  friends,  as  the  haft  is  to  the  knife,'  replied  Michael  Lamboume. 

'  Here  is  a  broad  piece  for  iliee — follow  yonder  fellow,  and  see  where  be 
takes  earth,  and  bring  me  word  up  to  the  mansion-house  here.  Cautions 
and  silent,  thou  knave,  as  thou  vaiuest  thy  thioat.' 

<  Enough  said,  replied  Lamboume ;  '  I  can  draw  on  a  scent  as  w^l  as  a 
sleuth-hound.' 

<  Begone  then,'  said  Varney,  sheathing  his  rapier ;  and,  tumii^  hb  back 
on  Michael  Lambourne,  he  walked  slowlv  towards  the  house.  Lambouroe 
Stopped  but  an  instant  to  gather  the  nobles  which  his  late  companicm  had 
flung  towards  him  so  unceremoniously,  and  muttered  to  himself,  while  he 
put  them  up  in  his  purse,  along  with  the  gratuity  of  Varney;  <  I  spoke  to 
yonder  gulls  of  Eldorado — By  Saint  Anthony,  there  is  no  Eldorado  for  men 
of  our  stamp  equal  to  bonny  old  England.  It  rams  nobles,  by  heaven— 
they  lie  on  the  grass  as  thick  as  dew-drops — ^you  may  have  them  for  gathering. 
And  if  I  have  not  my  share  of  such  glittering  dew-drops,  may  ray  sword 
melt  like  an  icicle  I' 


CHAPTER  V. 


He  wai  a  man 


Versed  io  the  world  as  pilot  in  his  compMi. 
The  needle  poiDted  ever  to  that  iaterest 
Which  was  his  load-star,  and  he  spread  his  sails 
With  vantage  to  the  gale  of  others*  passion. 

THE  DECSIVEH — A  TRJkGXDT* 

Anthony  Foster  was  still  engaged  in  debate  with  his  fair  guest,  who 
treated  with  scorn  every  entreaty  and  request  that  she  would  retire  to  her 
own  apartment^  when  a  whistle  was  heard  at  the  entrance-door  of  the  man- 
sion. 

*  We  are  fairly  sped  now,'  said  Foster ;  '  yonder  is  thy  lord's  signal,  and 
what  to  say  about  the  disorder  which  has  happened  in  this  household,  by  my 
conscience,  I  know  not.  Some  evil  fortune  dogs  the  heels  of  that  unhang- 
ed rogue  Lambourne,  and  he  has  'scaped  the  gallows  against  every  chance 
to  come  back  and  be  the  ruin  of  me  !' 

'  Peace,  sir,'  said  the  lady,  *  and  undo  the  gate  to  your  master. — My 
lord  !  my  dear  lord  !'  she  then  exclaimed,  hastening  to  the  entrance  of  the 
apartment,  then  added,  with  a  voice  expressive  of  disappointment^ — ^  Pooh ! 
it  is  but  Richard  Varney.' 

•  Ay,  madam,'  said  Varney,  entering  and  saluting  the  lady  with  a  re> 
spectful  obeisancei  which  she  returned  with  a  cardats  mixtiirt  of  negligence 
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and  of  displeasure,  *  it  is  bat  Richard  Varney ;  but  even  the  first  j^ey  cloud 
shoald  he  acceptable,  when  it  lightens  in  the  east,  because  it  announces  the 
approach  of  the  blessed  sun.' 

*  How !  comes  my  lord  hither  to-night  ?'  said  the  lady,  in  joyful,  yet 
startled  agitation,  and  Anthony  Foster  caa^ht  up  the  word,  and  echoed  the 
question.  Varney  replied  to  the  lady,  that  U\s  lord  proposed  to  attend  her^ 
and  would  have  proceeded  with  some  compliment,  when,  running  to  the 
door  of  the  parlour,  she  called  aloud,  *  Janet — Janet — come  to  my  tu'ing* 
room  instantly.'  Then  returning  to  Varney,  she  asked  if  her  lord  sent  any 
farther  commendations  to  her. 

^  This  letter,  honoured  madam,'  said  he,  taking  from  his  bosom  a  small 
pnrcel  wrapt  in  scarlet  silk,  <  and  whh  it  a  token  to  the  Queen  of  hisaflec<i 
lions.'  With  eager  speed  the  lady  hastened  to  undo  the  silken  string  which 
surrounded  the  li(tle  packet,  and  failing  to  unloose  readily  the  knot  with 
t\hich  it  was  secured,  she  again  called  loudly  on  Janet,  Bring  me  a  knife-^ 
icissars — aught  that  may  undo  this  envious  knot' 

<  May  not  my  po(^r  poniard  serve,  honoured  madam,'  said  Varney,  pre» 
renting  a  snoali  dagger  of  exquisite  workmanship,  which  hung  in  his  Turkey* 
ieniher  sword-belt. 

*  No,  sir,'  replied  the  lady,  rejecting  the  instrument  which  he  offered— 
^  Steel  poniard  shall  cut  no  true-love  knot  of  mine.' 

'  It  has  cot  many,  however,'  said  Anthony  Foster,  half  aside,  and  looking 
at  Varney.  By  this  time  the  knot  was  disentangled  without  any  other  help 
tiian  the  neat  and  nimble  fingers  of  Janet,  a  simply-attired  pretty  maiden, 
the  daughter  of  Anthony  Foster,  who  came  running  at  the  repeated  call  of 
hfT  mistress.  A  necklace  of  orient  pearl,  the  companion  of  a  perfumed  bii** 
let,  was  now  hastily  produced  from  the  packet.  The  lady  gave  the  one 
afier  a  slight  glance  to  the  charge  of  her  attendant,  while  she  read  or  rather 
devoured,  the  contents  of  the  other. 

^  Surely,  lady,'  said  Janet,  gazing  with  admiration  at  the  neck-string  of 
penrlsy  *  the  daughters  of  Tyre  wore  no  fairer  neck-jewels  than  those-— 
And  then  the  posey,  '<  For  a  neck  that  is  fairer,"— -^ach  pearl  b  worth  a 

frt'fliold.' 

*  Each  word  in  this  dear  paper  is  worth  the  whole  string,  my  girL^But 
come  to  nny  tiring-room,  girl ;  we  must  be  brave,  my  lord  comes  hither  to* 
niL'ht. — He  bids  me  grace  you,  Master  Varney,  and  to  me  his  wish  is  a  law 
—1  bid  you  to  a  collation  in  my  bower  this  afternoon,  and  you  too,  Master 
F'tister.  Give  orders  that  all  is  fitting  and  that  suitable  preparations  b« 
niride  for  my  lord's  reception  to-night.' — With  these  words  slie  left  thf 
ijjartraent. 

'  She  takes  state  on  her  alraady,'  said  Varney,  <  and  distributes  the  favour 
'I  lier  presence,  as  if  she  were  already  the  partner  of  his  dignity.— Well— > 
•t  is  wise  to  piactise  beforehand  the  part  which  fortune  prepares  us  to 
•My — the  young  eagle  must  gaze  at  the  sun,  ere  he  soars  on  strong  wing  to 
u»  el  it.' 

*  If  holding  her  head  aloft,'  said  Foster, '  will  keep  her  eyes  from  daszling, 
i  warrant  you  the  dame  will  not  stoop  her  crest.  She  will  presently  soar 
^•'vond  reach  of  my  whistle,  Master  Varney.  I  promise  you,  she  holds  me 
i-rendy  in  slight  regard.' 

^  It  is  thine  own  faalt,  thou  sullen  uninventive  companion,'  answered 
^  11  ney^  ^  who  know'st  no  mode  of  control,  save  downright  brute  force.-— 
•  iiist  tkou  not  make  home  pleasant  to  her,  with  music  and  toys  ?     Canst 

ou  not  make  the  out-of-doors  frightful  to  her,  with  tales  of  goblins?'* 
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Thou  livest  here  by  the  church-yard,  and  hast  not  even  wit  enoilgh  to  raise 
a  ghost,  to  scare  thy  females  into  good  discipline.' 

*  Speak  not  thus,  Master  Vamey,*  said  Foster;  '  the  living  I  fear  not, but 
I  trifle  not  nor  toy  with  my  dead  neighbours  of  the  church-yard.  I  pro- 
mise you  it  requires  a  good  heart  to  live  so  near  it;  worthy  Master  Hold- 
forth,  the  afternoon's  lecturer  of  Saint  Antholine's,  had  a  sore  fright  there 
the  last  time  he  came  to  visit  me.' 

^  Hold  thy  superstitious  tongue!'  answered  Vamey;  ^  and  while  thou 
talk'st  of  visiting,  answer  me,  thou  paltering  knave,  how  came  Tressilian  to 
be  at  the  postern-door  ?' 

*  Tressilian  !'  answered  Foster,  *  what  know  I  of  Tressilian  ?— I  nevet 
heard  his  name.' 

<  Why,  villain,  it  was  the  very  Cornish  chough,  to  whom  old  Sir  Huch 
Robsart  destined  his  pretty  Amy^  and  hither  the  hot-brained  fool  has  conae 
to  look  after  his  fair  run-away  ;  there  must  be  some  order  taken  witii  him, 
for  he  thinks  he  hath  wrong,  and  is  not  the  mean  hind  that  will  sit  dow  n 
with  it.  Luckily  he  knows  nought  of  my  lord,  bat  thinks  he  has  only  lue 
to  deal  with.     But  how,  in  the  fiend's  name,  came  he  hither  ?' 

<  Why,  whh  Mike  Lambourne,  an  you  must  know,' answered  Foster. 

<  And  who  is  Mike  Lambourne  ?'  demanded  Vamey.  <  By  Heaven ! 
thou  wert  best  set  up  a  bush  over  thy  door,  and  iiiv^te  every  stroller  who 
passes  by,  to  see  what  thou  should'st  keep  secret  even  from  the  son  and  air.' 

^  Ay !  ay  !  this  is  a  court-like  requital  of  my  service  to  yon,  Master 
Richard  Varney,'  replied  F'oster.  '^  Didst  thou  not  charge  me  to  seek  out 
for  thee  a  fellow  who  had  a  good  sword  and  an  unscrupulous  conscience? 
and  was  I  not  busying  myself  to  find  a  fit  man — for,  thank  Heaven,  my  ac- 
quaintance lies  not  amongst  such  companions— when,  as  fleav^i  would 
have  it,  this  tall  fellow,  who  is  in  all  his  qualities  the  very  flashing  knave 
thou  didst  wish,  came  hither  to  fix  acquaintance  upon  me  in  the  pTenitwle 
of  his  impudence,  and  I  admitted  his  claim',  thinking  to  do  you  a  pleasure — 
and  now  see  what  thanks  1  get  for  disgracing  myself  by  converse  with 
him!' 

^  And  did  he,'  said  Varney, '  being  such  a  fellow  as  thyself,  qoly  htcking. 
I  suppose,  thy  present  humour  of  hy)>ocrisy,  which  lies  as  thin  over  thy 
hard  ruffian  heart,  as  gold  lacquer  upon  rusty  iron^ — did  he,  I  say,  bring  the 
saintly,  sighing  Tressilian  in  his  train  ?' 

*  They  came  together,  by  Heaven  f  said  Foster;  *  and  Tressilian — to 
speak  Heaven's  truth — obtained  a  moment's  interview  with  our  pretty  mop- 
pet, vk  hile  1  was  talking  apart  with  Lambourne.' 

<  Improvident  villain  !  we  are  both  undone,'  said  Vamey.  *  She  has  of 
late  been  casting  many  a  backward  lf>ok  to  her  father's  halls,  whenever  her 
lordly  lover  leaves  her  alone.  Should  this  preaching  fool  whistle  her  back 
to  her  old  perch,  we  were  but  lost  men.' 

*  No  fear  of  that,  my  master,'  replied  Anthany  Foster ;  '  she  is  in  no 
mood  to  stoop  to  hi^  lure,  for  stie  yelled  out  on  seeing  him  as  if  an  adder 
had  stung  her.' 

*  That  is  good. — Can'st  thou  not  get  from  thy  daughter  an  inkling  of 
what  passed  between  tht'ra,good  Foster  ?' 

U  tell  you  plain,  Master  Varney,'  said  Foster,  <  my  daughter  shall  not 
enter  our  purposes,  or  walk  in  our  paths.  They  may  suit  me  well  enough^ 
who  know  how  to  repent  of  my  misdoings ;  but  I  will  not  have  my  child's 
soul  committed  to  peril  either  for  your  pleasure  or  my  lord's.  I  ooiay  walk 
among  snares  and  pitfalls  myself,  because  1  have  discretioni  but  1  will  not 
trust  the  poor  child  among  them.' 
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^  Why^  tltou  suspicious  fool,  I  were  as  averse  as  thou  art  that  thy  baby- 
r'aced  girl  should  enter  into  my  plans^  or  walk  to  hell  at  her  father's  elbow. 
But  indirectly  thou  might'st  gain  some  intelligence  of  her  ?' 

'  And  so  I  did,  Master  Vamey/  answered  Foster;  ^and  she  said  her 
lady  called  out  upod  the  sickness  of  her  father.' 

*  Good  !'  replied  Varney  ^  <  that  k  a  blot  worth  cat rhlng,  and  I  will 
work  upon  it.  But  the  country  must  be  rid  of  this  Tressilian— I  would 
hnve  cumbered  no  man  about  the  matter,  for  I  hate  him  like  strong  poison 
«— his  presence  is  hemlock  to  me — and  this  day  I  had  been  rid  of  him,  but 
that  my  foot  slipped,  when  to  speak  truth,  had  not  thy  comrade  yonder 
come  to  my  aid,  and  held  his  hand,  I  should  have  known  by  this  time 
whether  you  and  I  have  been  treading  the  path  to  heaven  or  hell.' 

^  And  you  can  speak  thus  of  such  a  risk !'  said  Foster ;  <  you  keep  a 
stout  heart.  Master  Varney — for  me,  if  I  did  not  hope  to  live  many  years, 
and  to  have  time  for  the  great  work  of  repentance,  I  would  ndt  go  forward 
with  you.' 

^  O  !  thou  shah  live  as  long  as  Methuselah,'  said  Varney, '  and  amass  as 
much  wealth  as  Solomon ;  and  thou  shalt  repent  so  devoutly,  that  thy  re-, 
pentance  shall  be  more  famous  than  thy  villany, — and  that  is  a  bold  word. 
But  for  all  this,  Tressilian  must  be  looked  after*  Thy  ruffian  yonder  is 
gone  to  dog  him.     It  concerns  our  fortunes,  Anthony.' 

<  Ay,  ay,'  said  Foster,  sullenly,  *  this  it  is  to  be  leagued  with  one  who 
knows  not  even  so  much  uf  Scripture,  as  that  the  labourer  is  woi  ihy  of  his 
hire.    I  must  as  usual,  take  all  the  trouble  and  risk.' 

*  Risk  !  and  what  is  this  mighty  risk,  I  pray  you  ?  This  fellow  will  come 
prowling  again  about  your  demesne,  or  into  your  house,  and  if  you  take 
him  for  a  house-breaker  or  a  park-breaker,  is  it  not  most  natural  you  should 
welcome  him  with  good  steel  or  hot  lead  ?  Even  a  mastiff  will  pull  down 
those  who  come  near  his  kennel ;  and  who  shall  blame  him  ?' 

<  Ay,  I  have  a  mastiff's  work  and  a  mastiff's  wage  among  you,'  said  Fos- 
ter. <  Here  have  you.  Master  Varney,  secured  a  good  fre«fhold  estate  out 
of  this  old  superstitious  foundation  ;  and  1  have  but  a  poor  lease  of  this 
mansion  under  you,  voidable  at  your  honour's  pleasure.'  « 

'  Ay,  and  thou  woold^st  fain  convert  thy  lease  household  into  a  copyhold 
— the  thing  may  chance  to  happen, .  Anthony  Foster,  if  thou  doest  good 
service  for  it. — But  softly,  good  Anthony, — it  is  not  the  lending  a  room  or 
two  of  this  old  house  for  keeping  my  lord's  pretty  paroquet — ^nay,  it  is  not 
the  shotting  thy  doors  and  windows  to  keep  her  from  flying  off,  that  may 
deserve  it.  Remember  the  manor  and  tithes  are  rated  at  the  clear  annual 
value  of  seventy-nine  pounds  five  shillings  and  five  pence  half-penny,  be- 
sides the  value  of  the  wood.  Come,  come,  thou  must  be  conscionable  ; 
^eat  and  secret  service  may  deserve  both  this  and  a  (tetter  thing. — And 
now  let  thy  knave  come  and  pluck  off  my  boots. — Get  us  some  dinner,  and 
a  cup  of  thy  best  wine. — 1  must  visit  this  mavb,  brave  in  apparel,  unruffled 
in  aspect,  and  gay  in  temper.  « 

They  parted,  and  at  the  hour  of  noon,  which  was  then  that  of  dinner^ 
they  again  met  at.  their  meal,  Varney  gaily  dressed  like  a  courtier  of  the 
time,  and  even  Anthony  Foster  improved  in  appearance,  as  far  as  dress 
could  amend  an  exterior  so  unfavourable. 

This  alteration  did  not  escape  Varney.  When  the  meal  was  finished, 
the  cloth  removed,  and  they  were  left  to^ their  private  discourse — <  Thou 
art  gay  as  a  goldfinch,  Anthony,'  said  Varney,  looking  at  his  host ;  <  me- 
thlnks,  thou  wilt  whistle  a  jig  anon — but  I  crave  your  pardon,  that  would 
secure  your  ejection  from  the  congregation  of  the  zealous  botchers^  the 
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pure4iearted  weav^rsy  and  Ibe  sanctified  baken  of  Abingdon,  who  tet  their 
ovens  cool  while  their  brains  get  heated.' 

*  To  answer  you  in  the  spirit^  Master  Varney,'  said  Foster, '  were — ex* 
cttse  the  pamble— -to  fling  sacred  and  precioas  things  before  swine.  So  I 
will  speaJc  to  thee  in  the  langoage  of  the  world,  which  he,  who  ia  King  of 
the  Worlds  hath  taught  (beo-to  uadflfataady  aM  to  pre^  by  in  no  ^common 
measure.' 

<  Say  what  thou  wilt,  honest  Totiey,'  replied  Yarney ;  *  for  be  it  accord- 
icg  to  thine  absurd  faith,  or  according  to  thy  most  vilkuioas  practice/  it 
cannot  choose  but  be  rare  matter  to  qualify  tns  cop  of  Alicant.  Thy  con- 
versation is  relishing  and  poignant,  and  beats  caviar,  dried  aeats-ionguey 
and  all  other  provocatives  that  give  savour  to  'good  liqnor.' 

*  Well,  then,  tell  pie,'  said  Anthony  Foster,  <  is  not  oor  good  lord  and 
master^  turt^  better  served,  and  his  anti-chamber  more  suitably  iilled,  with 
decent.  God-fearing  men,  who  viM  work  his  will  and  t\mr  own  profit  quiet- 
ly, and  without  wordly  scandal,  than  that  he  should  b»nianned,  and  attend- 
ed, and  followed  by  such  open  debauchers  and  ruffianly  swordsmen  as 
Tidesly,  Killigrew,  this  fellow  Lamboume,  whom  youlmve  pot  aae'to  seek 
oat  for  you,  and  other  such,  who  bear  the  gallows  in  their  face  ancl  murder 
in  their  right  hand— who  are  a  terror  to  peact^ble  men,  and  a  aeanda)  ta 
my  lord's  service  ?' 

*  Ob,  content  you,  good  Master  Anthony  Foster,'  answered  Vantiey ;  *  he 
that  flies  at  all  manner  of  game  must  keep  all  kinds  of  hawks,  both  short 
and  long-winged.  The  course  my  lord  holds  is  no  easy  one,  and  he  must 
Stand  provided  at  all  points  with  trusty  retainers  to  meet  each  sort  of  ser- 
vice.  He  must  have  bis  gay  couitier,  like  myself,  to  ruffle  it  in  the  pres* 
tnce  chamber,  and  to  lay  hand  on  hilt  when  aay  speaks  in  disparageoent 
of  my  lord's  honour — * 

*  Ay,'  said  Fester,  <  and  to  whisper  a  word  for  him  into  a  fair  lady's  ear| 
when  he  may  not  approach  her  himself.' 

^  *  Then,'  said  Varney,  going  on  without  appearing  to  notice  the  •iatemjf>' 
tion,  ^  be  must  have  his  lawyers — deep  subtle  pioneers— to  draw  his  con« 
liacts — hh  pre* contracts,  and  his  post-contracts,  and  to  find  the  way  to 
make  the  most  of  grants  of  church-lands,  and  conuiibn,  and  licenses  for 
monopoly — ^And  he  must  have  physicians  who  can  spice  a  cvp  or  a  caudle 
—And  he  must  have  his  cabalists,  like  Dee  and  Allan,  for  conjoring  vp  the 
devil — And  he  mOat  have  raffilug  swordsmen,  who  would  fight  the  devil 
when  he  is  raised  and  at  the  wildest — And  above  all,  without  prejudice  fo 
others,  he  must  have  such  godly,  innocent,  puritanic  soub  as  tlioU|  honest 
Anthony,  who  defy  Satan,  and  do  his  work  at  the  same  time.' 

<  You  would  not  say,  Master  Varney,'  said  Foster, « that  oar  good  lord 
And  master,  whom^  1  hold  4o  be  fulfilled  in  all  nobleness,  would  use  sucfa 
base  and  sinful  means  to  rise,  as  thy  speech  points  at  ?' 

<  Tush,  man,'  said  Varney,  <  never  look  at  me  with  so  sad  a  brotr^yon 
trap  me  not— nor  am  I  in  your  power,  as  your  weak  brain  may  imagine, 
because  1  name  to  you  freely  the  ef^nes,  the  springs,  the  screws,  the  tacide, 
and  braces,  by  which  great  men  rise  in  stirring  timeB.-.*Saye8t  thou  out 
good  lord  is  fulfilled  of  all  nobleness  ?*--Amen,  and  so  be  it^^e  has  tlie 
more  need  to  have  those  about  him  who  are  unscrupulous  in  his  service, 
and  wh0|  because  they  know  that  his  fall  will  overwhelm  and  crush  tbejO; 
must  wager  both  blood  and  braii^  soul  and  body,  in  order  to  keep  him  aloft; 
and  this  I  will  tell  thee,  because  1  care  not  who  knows  it.' 
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*  You  speek  tnith>  Master  Vamey,'  said  Anthony  Fostefr;  *  he  that  is 
head  of  a  party,  is  buta  boat  on  a  wave,  that  raises  not  itself,  but  is  moved 
upward  by  the  billow  which  it  floats  upon.' 

<  Thou  art  metaphorical,  honest  Anthony,'  replied  Varney;  <  that  vel* 
vet  doublet  hath  made  an  oracle  of  thee — we  will  have  thee  to  Oxford  to 
take  the  degrees  m  the  arts.-^Andyin  the  meantime,  hast  thou  arranged  all 
the  matters  which  were  sent  from  LoodNi,  and  put  the  western  chambers 
into  such  fashion  as  may  answer  my  lord's Viniour?' 

<  They  may  serve  a  king  on  his  bridal-day,<  said  Anthony ;  «  and  T  pro- 
aiise  you  that  Dame  Amy  sits  in  them  yonder,  ts  proud  and  gay  as  if  she 
were  the  Queen  of  Sheba.' 

^  'Tis  the  better  good  Anthony,'  answered  Vamey  ^  <  we  must  found  our 
fijture  fortunes  on  her  good  liking.' 

We  bmid  on  sand  then,'  said  Anthony  Foster;  *  for  supposing  ttiat  sh^ 
«iils  away  to  coutt,  in  ail  her  lord's  dignity  and  aothoiVy,  how  is  she 
like  to  look  back  upon  me,  who  am  her  jailor  as  it  were  to  ditain  her  here 
against  her  will,  keeping  her  a  caterpillar  on  an  old  wall;  when  ^he  would 
lain  be-a  painted  butterfly  in  a  court  garden  ?' 

*  Fear  net  her  displeasune,  man,'  said  Vamey ;  <  I  will  show  her  tbtt  all 
thou  hast  done  in  this  matter  was  good  senice,  both  to  my  lord  and  her: 
and  when  she  chips  the  egg-shell  and  walks  aloney  she  shall  own  we  have 
hatched  her  greatness.' 

<  Look  to  yourself,  Master  Vamey,'  said  Foster,  *  you  may  misreckoo 
foully  in  this  matter-^She  gave  you  but  a  frosty  reception  this  morning,  and, 
I  think,  looks  on  you,  as  well  as  me,  with  an  evil  eye.' 

*  Yoo  mistake  her,  Foster — ^you  mistake  her  utterly — To  me  she  is  bound 
by  all  the  ties  which  can  secure  her  to  one  who  has  been  the  meanX  of 
gratifying  both  her  love  and  ambition.  Who  was  it  that  took  the  obscure 
Amy  Kobsart,  ibodaughter  of  an  impoverished  and  dotard  knight — ^the  des- 
tined bride  of  a  moon-struck,  moping  enthusiast,  like  Edmund  Tressilian, 
from  her  lowly  fates,  and  held  out  to  her  in  prospect,  the  brightest  fortune 
io  England,  or  perchance  in  Europe  P  Why  man,  it  was  I — as  I  have  often 
told  thee^^hat  found  opportunity  for  their  secret  meetinn — It  was  I  who 
watched  the  wood  wMle  he  beat  for  the  deer — It  was  1  who,  to  this  day,  am 
blamed  b3r  her  family  ks  companion  of  her  flight,  and  were  I  in  their  neigh* 
bourhoody  would  be  fain  to  wear  a  shirt  of  better  stufi*  than  Holland  linen^ 
lest  my  ribs  should  be  acquainted  with  Spatiish  «teel.  Who  carried  theif 
iettert  ? — ^I.  Who  amused  the  old  knight  and  Tressiliah  ?-^I.  Who 
planned  her  escape  ? — ^it  was  L  It  was  I,  in  short,  who  pulled  this  pretty 
iiule  daisy  from  ite  lowly  nook|  and  placed  it  in  the  proudest  bonnet  iii 
Britain.' 

*  Ay^  Master  Varney,'  said  Foster,  <  but  ft  may  be,  she  thinks  that  had 
the  matter  remained  with  you,  the  flower  had  been  stuck  so  slightly  into 
the  cap,  tkat  the  first  breath  of  a  changeable  breezi^  of  passion,  had  blown 
Ihe  poor  daisy  to  the  common.' 

'  She  should  consider,'  said  Vamey,  smiling,  *  the  true  faith  I  owed  mf 
lord  and  master  prevented  me  at  first  from  counselling  marriage — ^and  vetlt 
did  counsel  marriage  when  I  saw  she  would  not  be  satisfied  without  the--^ 
the  sacranaent  orthe  ceremony — which  callest  thou  it,  Anthony  r' 

^  Still  she  has  you  at  feud  on  another  score,'  said  Foster ;  <  and  I  tell  it 
you  that  3roa  may  look  to  yourself  in  time— She  would  not  hide  her  splen« 
duur  IB  this  dark  lantern  of  an  oiii  moimsttc  house,  but  would  fain  shine  t 
•ountess  mmongsi  tountesses/ 
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*  Very  natural,  very  right/  answered  Vamey ;  '  but  what  have  I  to  d*> 
with  that  ? — she  may  shine  throij^h  horn  or  through  crystal  at  my  lord\ 
pleasure,  I  have  nought  to  say  against  it.' 

<  She  deems  that  you  have  an  oar  upon  tJiat  side  of  the  boat.  Master  Vai 
ney/  replied  Foster,  *  and  that  you  can  puU  it  or  no,  at  vonr  good  pleasure. , 
In  a  word,  she  ascribes  the  secrecy  and  obscurity  in  which  she  is  kept,  toj 
your  secret  counsel  to  my  lord,  and  to  my  strict  agency  ;  and  so  she  loves 
us  both  as  a  sentenced  man  lovrt  his  judge  aud  his  jailor.' 

<  She  must  love  us  better  ^e  she  leave  this  place,  Anthony,'  answered 
Vamey.  ^  If  I  have  counselled  for  weighty  reasons  that  she  remain  here 
for  a  season,  I  can  also  xdvise  her  being  brought  forth  in  the  full  blow  of  her 
dignity.  But  I  were  mad  to  do  so,  holding  so  near  a  place  to  my  lord's 
person,  were  she  v^ine  enemy.  Bear  this  truth  in  upon  her  as  occasion 
ofiers,'Anthony,  and  let  me  alone  for  extolling  you  in  her  ear,  and  exalting 
you  in  her  opinK»n — Ka  me,  ka  thee — it  is  a  proverb  all  over  the  world — 
The  lady  mj<st  know  her  friends,  and  be  made  to  judge  of  the  power  ibey 
have  of  beAig  her  enemies — meanwhile,  watch  her  strictly,  but  with  all  the 
outwalk  observance  that  thy  rough  nature  will  permit*  'Tis  ancKcelleut 
thir^  that  sullen  look  and  bull-dog  humour  of  thine ;  thou  shouldst  ihank 
God  for  it,  and  so  should  my  lord  $  for  when  there  is  aught  harsh  or  bard- 
satured  to  be  done,  thou  doest  it  as  if  it  flowed  from  thine  own  natural 
doggedness,  and  not  from  orders,  and  so  my  lord  escapes  the  scandal. — But 
hark — some  one  knocks  at  the  gate — Look  out  at  the  window — Let  no  one 
enter — this  were  an  ill  night  to  be  interrupted.' 

<  It  is  he  whom  we  spoke  of  before  dinner,'  said  Foster,  as  he  looked 
through  the  casement ;  <  it  is  Michael  Lambourne.' 

<  On,  admit  him  by  all  means,'  said  the  courtier,  <  he  comes  to  give 
some  account  of  his  guest^it  imports  us  much  to  know  the  movements  of 
Edmund  Tressilian — Admit  him,  I  say,  but  bring  him,ii«t  hither-*!  will 
come  to  you  presently  in  the  Abbot's  library.*^ 

Foster  left  the  room,  and  the  courtiei,  who  remained  behind,  paced  the 
parlour  more  than  once  in  deep  thought,  his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  until 
at  length  he  gave  vent  to  his  meditations  in  broken  words,  which  we  have 
somewhat  enlarged  and  coimected^  that  his  soliloquy  may  be  intelligible  to 
the  reader. 

^  'Tis  true,'  he  said,  suddenly  stopping,  and  resting  his  right  hand  on  the 
table  at  which  they  had  been  sitting,  ^  this  base  churl  hath  fathomed  the 
very  depth  of  my  fear,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  disguise  it  from  hii»— She 
loves  me  not — ^I  would  it  were  as  true  that  I  loved  not  her — ^IdioC-  that  I 
was,  to  move  her  in  my  own  behalf,  when  wisdom  bade  me  be  a  true  brok- 
er to  my  lord  !-— And  this  fatal  error  has  placed  me  more  at  ber  discretion 
than  a  wise  man  would  willingly  be  at  that  of  the  best  piece  of  paioild  Eve's 
flesh  of  them  all.  Since  the  hour  that  my  policy  made  so  perilous  a  slip,  I 
cannot  look  at  her  without  fear,  and  hate,  and  fondness,  so  strangdy  min* 
gled  that  I  know  not  whether,  were  it  at  tny  choice,  I  would  rather  possess 
or  ruin  her.  But  she  must  not  leave  this  retreat  until  I  am  assured  on  what 
terms  we  are  to  stand.  /  My  lord's  interest — and  so  far  it  is  mine  own — for 
if  he  sinks  I  fall  in  his  train — demands  concealment  of  this  obscure  mm- 
riage — and  besides  I  will  not  lend  her  mine  arm  to  climb  to  her  chair  of 
state,  that  she  may  set  her  foot  on  my  neck  when  she  b  fairly  seated.  I 
must  work  an  interest  in  her,  either  through  love  or  through  fear«— and  who 
knows  but  I  may  yet  reap  the  sweetest  and  best  revenge  for  her  former 
scorn  ?' — that  were  indeed  a  masterpiece  of  courtlike  art ! — Let  me  but 
once  be  her  counsel-keeper— let  her  confide  to  me  a  secret^  did  it  but  con- 
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cem  the  robbery  of  a  Knnet's  nest,  and,  fair  Countess,  thou  art  mine  own.' 
He  again  paced  the  room  in  silence,  stopped,  fillt*d,  and  drank  a  cup  of 
cvine,  as  if  to  compose  the  a^tation  of  his  mind,  and  muttering,  '  Now  for 
I  close  heart,  and  an  open  and  unruffied  brow,^  he  left  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  dews  of  sommer  night  did  fall, 

The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 
SiWerM  the  walls  of  Cumnor-hall, 

And  maoj  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

MICKLE. 

Four  apartments,  which  occupied  the  western  side  of  the  old  quadrangle 
it  Cumnor-Place,  had  been  fitted  up  with  extraordinary  splendour.  This 
had  been  the  work  of  seireral  days  prior  to  that  on  which  our  story  opened. 
Workmen  sent  from  London,  and  not  permitted  to  leave  the  premises  until 
the.  work  was  finished,  had  converted  uie  apartments  in  that  whole  side  of 
the  building,  from  the  dilapidated  appearance  ofa  dissolved  monastic  house* 
into  the  semblance  ofa  royal  palace.  A  mystery  was  observed  in  all  tkese 
arrangemeots  ;  the  workmen  came  thither  and  returned  by  night,  and  all 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  prying  curiosity  of  the  villagers  from 
observing  or  speculating  upon  the  changes  which  were  taking  place  in  the 
mansion  of  their  once  indigent,  but  now  wealthy  neighbour,  Anthony  Fos* 
ter.  Accordingly  the  secrecy  desired  was  so  far  preserved,  that  nothing 
oni  abroad  but  vague  and  uncertain  reports,  which  were  received  and  re- 
peated, but  without  much  credit  being  attached  to  them. 

On  the  evening  of  which  we  treat,  the  new  and  highly  decorated  suit  of 
rooms  were^  for  the  first  time,  illuminated,  and  that  with  a  brilliancy  which 
^i?fat  have  been  visible  half-a-dozen  miles  oflr,had  not  oaken  shutters,  care- 
lully  secured  with  bolt  and  padlock,  and  mantled  with  long  curtains  of  silk 
and  velvet,  deeply  fringed  with  gold,  prevented  the  radiance  from  being  seen 
without. 

The  principal  apartments,  as  we  have  seen,  were  four  in  number,  each 
'Opening  into  the  other.  Access  was  given  to  them  by  a  large  scale  stair- 
C'lse,  asthey  were  then  called,  of  unusual  length  and  height,  whith  had  its 
iinJiag-plaoe  at  the  door  of  an  anti-chamber,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  galle- 
r\.  This  apartment  the  Abbot  had  used  as  an  occasional  council-room, 
'Mt  it  was  novf  beautifully  wainscotted  with  dark  foreign  wood  of  a  brown 
''  <l<nir,  and  bearing  a  high  polish,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  West* 
crn  IndieS)  and  to  have  been  wrought  in  London  with  infinite  difficulty,  and 
^^Kh  damage  to  the  tools  of  the  workmen.  The  dark  colour  of  this  finish* 
in?  was  relieved  by  the  number  of  lights  in  silver  sconces,  which  hung 
^?ainst  the  walls,  and  bj  six  large  and  richly-framed  pictures,  by  the  first 
^'titers  oMie  age.  A  massy  oaken  table,  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
'Apartment,  served  to  accommodate  such  as  chose  to  play  at  the  then  fash- 
•onable  game  of  shovel-board ;  atid  there  was  at  the  other  end,  an  elevated 
cillery  for  the  musicians  or  miustrds,  who  might  be  summoned  to  increase 
'^"i  festivity  of  the  evening. 
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From  this  anti-chamber  opened  a  hanquetting-room  of  moderate  site,  but 
brilliant  enous^h  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  with  the  richness  ol  iu 
furniture.     The  walls,  lately  so  bare  and  ghastly,  were  now  clothed  with 
;  hanjsfino^s  of  sky-blue  velvet  and  silver ;    the  chnirs  were  of  ebony,  richiy 

carved,  with  cushions  correspond  ins:  to  the  hang^ings,  and  the  place  of  the 
silver  sconces  '^hich  enlightened  the  anti-chamber,  was  supplied  by  a  huire 
chandelier  of  the  same  precious  metal.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  Span- 
ish foot-cloth,  or  carpety  on  which  flowers  and  fruit  were  represented  in  sucb 
glowing^  and  natural  colours,  that  yon  hesitated  to  place  the  foot  on  such  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  The  table,  of  old  English  oak,  stood  ready  covered 
with  the  finest  linen,  and  a  large  portable  court  cup-board  was  placed  with 
the  leaves  of  its  embossed  folding-doors  displayed,  showmg^  the  shelves 
within,  decorated  with  a  full  display  of  plate  and  porcelain.  In  the  roidsi 
of  the  table  stood  a  saltcellar  of  Italian  workmanship,  a  beautiful  and  spltD- 
did  piece  of  plate,  about  two  feet  high,  moulded  into  a  representation  of  the 
giant  Briareus,  whose  hundred  hands  of  silver  presented  to  the  guest  various 
sorts  of  spices,  or  condiments,  to  season  their  food  withal. 

The  third  apartment  was  called  the  withdrawing-room.  It  was  hun^ 
with  the  finest  tapestry,  representing  the  fall  of  Phaeton  ;  for  the  loon\sof 
Flanders  were  now  much  occupied  on  classical  subjects.  The  principoJ 
seat  of  this  apartment  was  a  chair  of  state,  mistd  a  step  or  two  from  the 
iloor,  and  large  enough  to  contain  two  persons.  It  was  surnaounted  by  a 
canopy,  which,  as  well  as  the  cushions,  side-curtains,  and  the  very  foot-cloil>| 
wa»  composed  of  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  seed-pearl.  On  the  top 
of  the  canopy  were  two  coronets,  resembling  those  of  an  earl  and  countess. 
Stools  covered  with  velvet,  and  some  cushions  disposed  in  thi>  Moorish  fa^h• 
'  ion,  and  ornamented  with  Arabesque  needle-work,  supplied  the  place  of 

chairs  in  this  apartment,  which  contained  musical  instruments,  embroidery 

frames,  and  other  articles  for  ladies'  pastime.     Besides ^esser  lights,  the 

\  withdrawing-room  was  illuminated  by  four  tall  torches  of  virgin  wax,  each  uf 

which  was  placed  in  the  grasp  of  a  statue,  representing  an  armed  Moori 
who  held  in  his  left  arm  a  round  buckler  of  silver,  highly  polished,  interpos- 
ed betwixt  his  breast  and  the  light,  which  was  thus  brilliantly  reflected  as 
I  from  a  crystal  mirror. 

I  The  sleeping-chamber  belonging  to  this  spendid  ^it  of  apartmedts,  was 

decorated  in  a  taste  less  showy,  but  not  less  rich,  than  had  been  displayed 
I  in  the  others.     Two  silver  lamps,  fed  with  perfumed  oil,  diffosed  at  once 

a  delicious  odour  and  a  trembling  twilight-seeming  shimmer  through  the 
quiet  apartment.  It  was  carpeted  so  thick,  that  the  heaviest  step  could  not 
have  been  heard,  and  the  bed,  richly  heaped  whh  down,  was  spread  with 
an  ample  coverlet  of  silk  and  gold;  from  under  which  peeped  forth  cambric 
sheets,  and  blankets  as  white  as  the  lambs  which  yielded  the  fleece  tliut 
made  them.  The  curtains  were  of  blue  velvet,  lined  with  crnnson  silk, 
deeply  festooned  with  gold,  and  embroidered  with  the  loves  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  On  the  toilet  was  a  beautiful  Venhian  mirror,  in  a  frame  of  silver 
liltagree,  and  beside  it  stood  a  gold  posset-dish  to  contain  the  night-dTTiUj^lit. 
A  pair  of  pistols  and  a  dagger,  mounted  whh  gold,  wer^  displayed -near  i he 
head  of  the  bed,  beirtg  the  apis  for  the  night,  whhSlrwere  prestented  lo  h<> 
«.  J  floured  guests,  rather,  it  may  he  supposed,  in  the  way  -of  ceremonyi;  th  in 
^  from  any  apprehension  of  danger.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  \vh.2t 
was  more  to  the  credit  of  the  manners  of  the  time,  that  in  a  small  rec«3,  il- 
luminated by  a  taper,  were  disposed  two  hassocks  of  velvet  and  gold,  Corres^ 
ponding  with  the  bed  furniture,  before  a  desk  of  carved  eboh^  This  re- 
icess  had  formerly  been  the  private  oratory  uf  the  Abbot,  bu4  the  crucifix 
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was  removed,  and  instead,  there  were  placed  on  the  desk  two  Books  of 

Common  Prayer,  richly  bound,  and  embossed  with  silver.     With  this  envU 

able  sleeping  apartment,  which  was  so  far  removed  frum  every  sound  save  I 

that  of  the  wind  sighing  among  the  oaks  of  the  park,  that  Morpheus  might  ^  \J^    | 

have  coveted  it  for  his  own  proper  repose,  corresponded  two  wardrobes,  or,       ^     •     ^ 

dressing-rooms  as  they  are  now  termed,  suitably  furnished,  and  in  a  style  of 

the  same  magnificence  which  we  have  already  described.     It  ought  to  be  '-  ./   ^  . 

added,  that  a  part  of  the  building  in  the  adjoining  wing  was  occupied  by  the  •'  ^vl^ 

kiichen  and  its  offices,  and  served  to  accommodate  the  personal  attendants  >  V  > 

of  the  great  and  wealthy  nobleman,  for  whose  use  these  magnificent  prepar-  ^    • 

atioiis  had  been  made.  '  ^ 

The  divinity,  for  whose  sake  this  temple  had  been  decorated,  was  well  «  • 

^vorthy  the  cost  and  pains  which  had  been  bestowed.  She  was  seated  ia 
the  withdrawing  room  which  we  have  described,  surveying  with  the  pleased 
eye  of  natural  and  innocent  vanity,  the  splendour  which  had  been  so  sud-  - 1 

df  uly .  created,  as  it  were  in  her  honour*     For.  as  her  own  residence  at  * 

Cumnor- Place  formed  the  catise  of  the  mystery  observed  in  all  the  prepara*  ^ 

tions  C^r  opening  these  apartments,  it  was  sedulously  arranged,  that  tmtil  she  ^ 

took  possession  of  theni^  she  should  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  was 
going  forward  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  building,  or  of  exposing  herself  to 
b(^  seen  by  the  workmem  engaged  in  the  decorations.  She  had  been,  there^ 
fore,  introduced  upon  that  evening  to  a  part  of  the  mansion  which  she  had  >' 

never  yet  seen,  so  dilTerent  from  all  the  rest,  that  it  appeared,  in  compari- 
son, like  an  enchanted  palace.  And  when  she  first  examined  and  ocqppi* 
ed  these  splendid  roomys,  it  was  with  the  wild  and  unrestrained  joy  of  a  rus* 
tic  beauty,  who  finds  herself  suddenly  invested  with  a  splendour  which  her 
most  extravagant  wishes  bad  never  shaped  for  her,  and  at  the  same  time 
\vi;h  the  keen  feeling  of  an  affectionate  heart,  which  knows  that  all  the  en* 
cliantment  wbidi  surrounds  her,  is  the  work  of  the  great  magician  Love.  ; 

The  Countess  Amy,  therefore,  for  to  that  rank  she  was  exalted  by  her 
private  but  solemn  union  with  England's  proudest  Carl, — had  for  a  time 
fitted  hastily  froimroom  to  room,  admiring  each  new  proof  of  her  lover  and  / 

hqr  bridegroom's  taste,  and  feeling  that  admiration  enchanced,as  she  recolr  . 
lected  that  all  she  gazed  upon  was  one  continued  proof  of  his  ardent  and  de«'.^  . 
voted  afiection.    ^  How  beautiful  are  these  hangings  ! — How  natural  these    ; 
paintings,  wiiich  seem  to  contend  with  life! — How  richly  wrought  is  that  '  - 

plate,  which  looks  as  if  all  the  galleons  of  Spain  had  been  intercepted  on  the  ^  . 

hruad  dea3  to  furnish  it  forth! — And  oh,  Janet  I'  she  exclaimed  repeatedly  ^ 

to  the  daughter  of  Anthony  Foster,  the  close  attendant,  who,  with  equal  cu- 
riusity,but  somewhat  less  ecstatic  joy,  followed  on  her  mistress's  footsteps--*  "" «    . 

^  O,  Janet !  how  much  more  delightful  to  think,  that  all  these  fair  things 
liiive  beei» assembled  by  his  love,  for  the  love  of  me!  and  that  thiseve*  * 
Diug — ihis  vesy  evening,  which  wears  darker  and  darker  every  instant,  I 
tluli  thank  him  more  (or  the  love  that  has  created  such  an  unimaginable 
paradise,  than  for  aQ  the  wonders  it  contains.' 

'  The  'Lord  is  to  be  thanked  first,'  said  the  pretty  puritan^  <  who  gave 
thee,  lady^  tk^  kmd  and  courteous  husband,  whose  love  has  done  so  much 
for  thee.  I,  too,  haye  done  my  poor  share.  But  if  you  thus  run  wildlv 
0-um  room  to  room,  the  toil  of  my  crisping  and  my  curling  pins  will  vanish 
like  the  frostfWOrk  on  the  window  when  the  sun  is  high.' 

^  Thou  sayest  true,  Janet,'  said  the  young  and  beautiful  Countess,  stop* 
ping  suddenly  from  her  tripping  race  of  enraptured  delight,  and  looking  at 
herself  from  head  to  foot  in  a  large  mirror  such  as  she  had  never  before  seen| 
^sid  which,  indeed;  had  ff  vr  to  match  it  evea  in  theQueen's  palace^-^  Thea 
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sayest  true,  Janet/  she  answered,  as  she  sa*  .  *  »  jardonable  self--^-- 
plause;  the  noble  mirror  reflect  such  charms  a»;  ••'  -  ■ .  Jom  presented  k.  hi 
fair  and  polished  surface;  *  I  have  more  of  th«  i:  .'  paid  than  the  coulltc^^ 
with  these  clieeks  flushed  with  haste,  and  »\\  <h.^i  ♦  jown  curls,  which  vcj 
laboured  to  bring  to  order,  straying  as  w'.>  '■  «s  u?.  tendrils  of  an  unpmryl 
vine — My  falling  rufl*  is  chafed  too,  am  -5  j.i»  -  'he  neck  and  bosom  nm  * 
than  is  modest  and  seemly — Come,  Janei —  v  ••  ill  practise  state — we  wiil 
go  to  the  withdrawinir-room,  my  i^ood  girl,  and  thou  shah  put  these  rehc\ 
locks  in  order,  and  imprison  within  lace  and  cambric  the  bosom  thjt 
beats  too  high.' 

They  went  to  the  withdrawing  apartment  accordingly,  where  the  Coun- 
tess playl'jilly  stretched  her  upon  the  pile  of  Moorish  cushions,  half  siiii;.: 
half  reclining,  half  wrapt  in  hci  own  thoughts,  half  listening  to  the  prau.-' 
of  her  attendant. 

While  she  was  in  this  attitude,  and  with  a  corresponding  expression  h*'- 
twixt  listlessness  and  expectation  on  her  fine  expressive  features,  you  miuht 
\m\e  searched  sea  and  land  without  finding  any  thing  half  so  expressive  or 
half  so  lovely.  1  he  wreath  of  brilliants  which  mixed  with  her  dark  brown 
hair,  did  not  match  in  lustre  the  hazel  eye  which  a«light  brown  eye-brow*, 
pencilled  with  exquisite  delicacy,  and  long  eye-lashes  of  the  same  colour, 
relieved  and  shaded.  The  exercise  she  had  jnst  taken,  her  excited  export- 
ation and  gratified  vanity,  spread  a  glow  over  her  fine  features,  which  h .:! 
been  sometimes  censured  for  being  rather  too  pale.  The  necklace  of  m:x- 
whfte  pearls  which  she  wore,  the  same  which  she  had  just  received  as  a  ti»e- 
love  token  from  her  husband,  were  excelled  in  purity  by  her  teeth,  and  ly 
the  colour  of  her  skin,  saving  where  the  blush  of  pleasure  and  seli^satt^  ra- 
tion had  somewhat  stained  the  neck  with  a  shade  of  light  crimson.  *  >«>• 
have  done  with  these  busy  fingers,  Janet,'  she  said  to  her  busy  hand-m.ii  '.- 
en,  who  was  still  ofliciously  employed  in  bringing  her  hA  and  her  dn^< 
into  order — *  Have  done,  I  say — 1  must  see  your  father  ere  my  lord  arriM-^ 
and  also  Master  Richard  Varney,  whom  my  lord  has  highly  in  his  esteem^ 
but  I  could  tell  that  of  him  would  lose  him  favour.' 

*  O  do  not  do  so,  good  my  lady  !'  replied  Janet ;  *  leave  him  to  €Jod,  wli 
punishes  the  wicked  in  his  own  time  ;  but  do  not  you  cross  Varney 's  path, 
for  so  thoroughly  hath  he*  my  lord's  ear,  that  few  have  thriven  who  ha\c 
thwarted  his  courses.' 

^  And  from  whom  had  you  this,  my  most  righteous  Janet  ?'  said  t}v 
Countess;  ^  or  why  should  I  keep  terms  with  so  mean  a  gentleman  as  Vai* 
ney,  being,  as  I  am,  wife  to  his  master  and  patron  .^'  , 

*  Nay,  madam,'  replied  Janet  Foster,  *  your  ladysh^  knows  better  thai 
I — But  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  he  would  rather  cross  ahimgry  wolr, 
than  thwart  Richard  Varney  in  his  projects — And  he  has  oft  chsJrged  me  t" 
have  a  care  of  holding  commerce  with  him.'  • 

*  Thy  father  said  well,  girl,  for  thee,'  replied  the  lady,  *  and  I  dare  swri 
meant  well.     It  is  a  pity,  though,  his  face  and  manner  do  little  match  hx- 
true  purpose — for  I  think  his  purpose  may  be  true.' 

^  Ooubt  It  not,  my  lady,'  answered  Janet—*  Doubt  not  that  my  faihr - 
purjioses  well,  though  he  is  a  plain  man,  and  his  blunt  looks  may  belie  I: 
heart.' 

*  I  ^ill  not  doubt  it,  girl,  were  it  only  for  thy  sake ;  and  yet  he  has  one  i'. 
those  fices  which  men  tremble  when  they  look  on — T  think  eve  n  thy  motluT, 
Jan^t— nav.  have  doae  with  that  poking-iroii-—coulu hardy  look  upon  hire 
wiiiiuut  qutiknj^.' 
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^  If  it  were  so,  madam,'  answered  Janet  Foster,  <  my  mother  had  those 
who  could  keep  her  in  honourable  countenance.  Why,  even  you,  my 
lady,  both  trembled  and  blushed  when  Varney  brought  the  letter  from  my 
lord.' 

^  Vou  are  bold,  damsel,'  said  the  Countess,  rising  from  the  cushions  on 
which  she  sate  half  reclined  in  the  arms  0(  her  attendant — '  Know,  that 
there  are  causes  of  trembling  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  fear.  But, 
Janet,'  she  added,  immediately  relapsing  into  the  good-natured  and  familiar 
toiie  which  was  natural  to  her,  '  believe  me  I  will  do  what  credit  I  can  to 
vour  father,  and  the  rather,  that  you,  sweeiheart,  are  his  child — Alas  !  alas !' 
she  added,  a  sudden  sadness  passing  over  her  fine  features,  and  her  eyes 
fili'mg  with  tears,  <  I  ought  the  rather  to  hold  sympathy  with  thy  kind 
ht^art,  that  my  own  poor  father  is  uncertain  of  my  fate,  and  they  say  lies 
sick  and  sorrowful  for  my  worthless  sake — But  I  will  soon  cheer  him — the 
news  of  my  happiness  and  advancement  will  make  him  young  again.  And 
that  1  may  cheer  him  the  sooner"— she  wiped  her  eyes  as  she  spoke — ^  I 
must  be  cheerful  myself — My  lord  must  not  find  me  insensible  to  his  kind- 
ness, or  sorrowful  when  he  snatches  a  visit  to  his  recluse,  after  so  long  an 
absence.  Be  merry,  Janet — the  night  wears  on,  and  my  lord  must  soon 
arrive.  Call  thy  father  hither,  and  call  Varney  also — 1  cherish  resent- 
ment against  neither^  and  though  I  may  have  some  room  to  complain  of 
both,  it  shall  be  their  own  fault  if  ever  a  complaint  against  them  reaches 
the  Earl  through  my  means. — Call  them  hither,  Janet.' 

Janet  Foster  obeyed  her  mistress ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  Varney 
entered  the  withdrawing-room  with  the  graceful  ease  and  unclouded  front  of 
iin  accomplished  courtier,  skilled,  under  the  veil  of  external  politeness,  to 
disguise  his  own  feelings,  and  to  penetrate  into  those  of  others.  Anthony 
Foster  plodded  into  the  apartment  after  him,  bis  natural  gloomy  vulgarity 
of  aspect  seeming  to  become  yet  more  remarkable,  from  his  clumsy  attempt 
to  conceal  the  sinxious  mixture  of  anxiety  and  dislike  with  which  he  look- 
ed on  her,  over  whom  he  had  hitherto  exercised  so  severe  a  controul,  now 
so  splendidly  attired,  and  decked  with  so  many  pledges  of  the  interest 
winch  she  possessed  in  her  husband's  affections.  The  blundering  rever- 
'*nce  which  he  made,  rather  aU  than  to  the  Countess,  had  confession  in  it — 
It  was  like  the  reverence  which  the  criminal  makes  to  the  judge,  when  he 
HX  once  confesses  his  guilt  and  implores  mercy, — which  is  at  the  same  time, 
aii  impudent  and  embarrassed  attempt  at  defence  or  extenuation,  a  confes- 
si. ill  of  a  fault,  and  an  entreaty  for  lenity. 

Varney,  who,  in  right  of  his  gentle  blood,  had  pressed  into  the  room  be- 
fore Anthony  Foster,  knew  better  what  to  say  than  he,  and  said  it  with 
iijore  assurance  aiftt  a  better  grace. 

The  (^untess  greeted  him  indeed  with  an  appearance  of  cordiality, 
which  seemed  a  complete  amnesty  for  whatevei  she  might  have  to  com- 
hlriin  of.  She  rose  from  iier  seat,  and  advanced  two  steps  towards  him^ 
holding  forth  her  hand  as  she  said, '  Master  Richard  Varney,  you  brought 
me  this  morniae  suc]^  welcome  tidings,  that  I  fear  surprise  and  joy  made 
nie  neglect  my  lord  and  husband's  charge  to  receive  you  with  dislinctioo- 
We  olier  you  our  hand,  sir,  in  reconciliation.' 

'  1  am  unworthy  to  touch  it,'  said  Varney,  dropping  on  one  knee,  ^  save 
as  a  subject  honours  that  of  a  prince.' 

lie  touched  with  his  lips  those  fair  and  slender  fingers,  so  richly  loaded 
uitli  rings  and  jewels  ;  then  rising,  with  graceful  gallantry,  was  about  to 
ii'ind  her  to  the  chair  of  state,  when  she  said,  '  N<^ood  piaster  Kichard 
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Varney,  I  take  not  place  tTiere  until  my  lord  bimself  conducts  mt.  I  am 
for  the  present  but  a  disguised  Countess,  and  will  not  take  d^ity  on  ine 
until  authorized  by  him  whom  I  derive  it  from.' 

<I  trusty  my  lady,'  said  Foster,  'that  in  doing  the  commands  of  my  lord 
your  biisbandi  in  your  restraint  and  so  forth,  I  have  not  incurred  yoor  dis- 
pleasure, seeing  that  1  did  but  my  duty  towards  your  lord  and  mme :  for 
Heaven,  as  holy  writ,  saith,  hath  ^tven  the  husband  the  supremacy  and 
dominion  over  the  wife — 1  think  it  runs  so,  or  somethiner  like  it.' 

^  1  receive  at  this  moment  so  pleasant  a  surprise,  Ma^scer  Foster,'  an»w<*r« 
ed  the  Countess, '  that  1  cannot  but  excuse  the  rigid  fidelity  which  seclud«'d 
me  from  these  apartments,  until  they  bad  assomed  an  appearance  so  new 
and  so  splendid.' 

<  Ay,  lady,'  said  Foster,  *  it  hath  cost  many  a  feir  crown  ;  and  that  more 
need  not  be  wasted  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  I  leave  you  till  my  lord^ 
arrival  with  good  Master  Richard  Varney,  who,  as  1  think,  halh  somewhat 
to  Bay  to  you  from  your  most  noUe  lord  and  husband.-^anet,  Ibllow  me, 
to  see  that  all  be  in  order. 

^  No,  Master  Foster,'  said  tho  Countess,  *  we  will  your  daughter  mnaint 
here  in  our  apartment  i  out  of  ear-shot,  however,  in  case  Varney  halh  aught 
to  say  to  me  from  my  lord.' 

Foster  made  bis  clumsy  reverence,  and  departed,  w  ith  an  aspect  that 
seemed  to  grudge  the  profuse  expense,  which  had  been  wasted  upon  chang^- 
ing  his  house  from  a  bare  and  ruinous  grange  to  an  Asiatic  palace.  Wheo 
be  was  gone,  his  daughter  took  aer  embroidery  frame,  and  went  to  estab- 
lish herself  at  the  bottom  of  the  apartment,  while  Richard  Varney,  with 
a  profoundly  humble  courtesy,  took  the  lowest  stool  he  could  find,  and 
placing  it  by  the  side  of  the  pile  of  cushions  on  which  the  connteiis  had 
now  again  seated  herself,  sate  with  his  eyes  for  a  time  fixed  on  the  ground 
and  in  profound  silence*  <  I  thought.  Master  Varney,'  said  the  Gountf^ss, 
when  she  saw  he  was  not  likely  to  open  the  conversation,  ^  that  you  had 
something  to  communicate  from  my  lord  and  husband  ;  so  at  least  1  un- 
derstood Master  Foster,  and  therefore  I  removed  my  #aiting»maid.  If  i 
am  mistaken,  I  will  recal  her  to  my  side  ;  for  her  needle  is  not  so  absolute- 
ly perfect  in  tent  and  cross-stitch,  but  what  my  superintendence  is  advisa* 
We.' 

*  Lady,'  said  Varney,  <  Foster  wa^  partly  mistaken  in  my  purpose.  It 
was  not  from,  but  qf^  your  noble  husband,  and  my  approved  and  most  no- 
ble patron,  that  I  am  led,  and  indeed  bound  to  speak.' 

'  The  theme  is  mo8t  welcome,  sir,'  said  the  Countess,  *  whether  it  be  of 
or  from  my  noble  husband,     but  be  brief,  for  I  expect  bis  hasty  approach.' 

<  Brietly  then,  madam,'  repled  Varney,  <  and  boldly,  for  my  argument 
requires  buh  haste  and  courage^— You  have  this  day  seen  Tressilan.' 

<  1  have,'sir, and  whatof  that?' 

*  Nothing  ih^t  concerns  me,  lady*  But  think  you,  hcmonred  madan^ 
that  yoiir  lord  ^H  hear  it  with  equal  equanimity  ?' 

And  wherefore  should  he  not?— To  me  alone  was^Tressilian's  visit  em* 
barrassing  and.  painful  for  he  brought  news  of  ray  good'  father's  illness.' 

*Of  your  fathers  illness,  madam  !'  answered  Varney.  <  It  must  have 
been  sudden  then— very  sudden  ;  fbr  the  messenger  whom  I  dispatched 
at  i^y  lord's  instance,  found  the  good  knight  on  the  hunting^^eld,  cheering 
his  beagles  with  his  wonted  jovial  tield-cry.  I  trust,  Tressilian  has  bur 
furged'thisnews-^-lle  hath 'bia/'easoov  madam*,  aa  well  you  kaowi  for  div 
quieting  y<^ui  preheat*  happiiie&a.' 
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^ToQ  do  biiD  injostice,  Master  Varaey/  replied  ilie  Countess  with  ani- 
:jnatieii — ^  You  do  him  much  injustice.  He  is  the  freest,  the  most  open^- 
the  most  gentle  heart  that  breathes — My  honourable  lord  ever  excepted,  I- 
Icoow  not  one  to  whom  falsehood  is  more  odious  than  to  TressUian*' 

<  I  crave  your  pardon,  madam,'- said  Vamey,  <  1  meantthe  gentleman  no 
injustice^-*!  knew  not  how  nearly  his  cause  effected  you.  A  man  may,  in 
some  circumstances,  disguise  the  truth  for  fair  and  honest  purpose ;  for  were 
it  to  be  for  ever  spoken,  and  upon  all  occasions,  this  were  no  world  ta- 
live  in.* 

^  Von  have  a  courtly  conscience^  Master  Vamey,'  said  the  Countess,  <and 

3roiir  veracity  will  not,  f  think,  interrupt  your  preferment  in  the  world,  such 

as  it  is. — But  touching  Tressilian — 1  must  do  him  justice,  for  I  have  done 

him  wroAg,  as  none  knows  better  than  thou.-^Tressilian's  conscience  is  of 

other  mould — The  world  thou  speakest  of  has  not  that  which  could  bribe 

faim  from  tfaeway  of  truth  and  honotn' ;  and  for  living  in  it  with  a  soiled 

fame,  the  ermine  would  as  soon  seek  to  lod^e  in  the  den  of  the  foul  pole^ 

cat.     For  this  mv  father  loved  him — For  this  I  wouW  have  loved  him — if  I 

could.— -And  yet  m  this  case  he  had  what  seemed  to  him,  unknowing  alike 

of  my  nuurriage,  and  to  whom  I  was  united,  surh  powerful  reasons  to  with* 

draw  me  from  this  place,  that  1  well  trust  he  exaggerated  much  my  father's 

indisposttfon,  and  that  thy  better  news  may  be  the  truer.' 

^  Bdieve  me  they  are,  madam,'  answered  Vamey ;  *  I  pretend  not  to  be 
a  champion  of  that  same  naked  virtue  called  truth,  to  the  very  outrance. 
I  can  consent  that  her  charms  be  hidden  with  a  veil,  were  it  but  for  decen- 
cy ^s  sake.  '  But  you  must  think  lower  of  my  head  and  heart,  than  is  due  ta 
one  whom  my  noble  lord  calls  his  friend,  if  you  suppose  I  could  wilfully  and 
unnecessarily  palm  upon  your,krdyship  a  falsehood,  so  soon  to  be  detected^ 
in  a  matter  which  concerns  your  happiness.' 

*  Master  Vamey,'  said  the  Countess^  *  1  know  that  my  lord  esteems  you, 
md  holds  you  a  faithful  and  a  good  pilot*  in  those  seas  in  which  he  has 
spivad  so  high  and  so  venturous  a  sail.  Do  not  suppose,  therefore,  I  meant 
hardly  by  you,  when  I  spoke  the  truth  in  Tressllian's  vindication — I  am,  as 
you  well  know,  country-bred,andlikea  plain  rustic  truth  better  than  courtly 
compliment ;  but  I  must  change  my  fashions  with  my  sphere,  I  presume.' 

'  True,  madam,'  said  Varney,  smiling,  '  and  though  you  speak  now  in 
jest,  it  win  not  be  amiss  that  in  earnest  your  present  speech  had  some  con* 
nection  with  your  real  purpose. — A  court-dame — ^takethe  most  noble— the 
ntost  virtuous — the  most  unimpeachable  that  stands  around  our  Queen's 
tbrone^^would,  for  example,  have  shunned  to  speak  the  truth,  or  what  she 
thought  such,  in  praise  of  a  discarded  suitor,  before  the  dependant  and  con^ 
fidaot  of  her  noble  husband.' 

*•  And  irherefore,'  said  the  Countess,  colonring  impatiently,  <  should  I 
not  do  justice  to  Tressllian's  worth,  before  my  husband's  friend — before 
my  husband  himself— before  the  whole  world  ?' 

*  And  with  the  same  openness,'  said  Varney,  *  your  ladyship  will  thit 
oteht  tetl  my  noble  lord  your  husband,  that  Tressilian  has  discovered  your 
pFace  of  residence,  so  anxiously  concealed  from  the  ^orld,  and  that  he  has 
had  an  interview  with  you  r' 

<  Unquestionably.  It  will  be  the  first  thing  I  tell  him,  together  with 
every  word  that  Tressilian  said,  and  that  I  answered.  I  shall  speak  my 
own  shame  in  this,  for  Tressllian's  reproaches,  less  just  than  he  esteemed 
them,  were  not  altogether  unmerited— 1  will  speak,  therefore,  with  pain-^ 
irjt  I  wiU  speaki  and  speak  all.' 
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*  Your  ladyship  will  do  your  pleasure/  answered  Vamey ;  ^  but  methink^ 
it  were  as  well,  since  nothing  calls  for  so  frank  a  disclosure^  to  spare  your- 
self this  pain,  and  my  noble  lord  the  disquiet,  and  Master  Tressiltan,  siuvf 
belike  he  must  be  tiiought  of  in  the  matter,  the  danger  which  is  likt  v- 
ensue.' 

'  I  can  see  nought  of  all  these  terrible  consequences/  said,  the  lady,  con.- 
posedly,  <  unless  by  imputing  to  my  noble  lord  unworthy  thoughts,  wliicli  I 
am  sure  never  harboured  in  his  generous  heart.' 

^  Far  be  it  from  me  to  do  so,' — ^said  Varney — And  then,  after  a  moinri)t*$ 
silence,  he  added,  with  a  real  or  affected  plainness  of  manner,  very  diiUin.i 
from  his  usual  smooth  courtesy-^^  Come,  madam,  i  will  show  you  tli  u  a 
courtier  dare  speak  tnith  as  well  as  another,  when  it  concerns  the  wen!  u! 
those  whom  he  honours  and  regards,  ay,  and  although  it  may  infer  hi^uun 
danger.' — He  waited  as  if  to  receive  commands,  or  at  least  permission  to 
go  on,  bat  as  the  lady  remained  silent,  he  proceeded,  but  obviously  uitl> 
caution. — ^  Look  around  you,'  he  said,  *  noble  lady,  and  observe  the  liar- 
riers  with  which  this  place  is  surrounded,  the  studious  mystery  with  whii  !i 
the  brightest  jewel  that  Lngland  possesses  is  secluded  from  tbeadroirin:; 
gaze — See  with  what  rigour  your  walks  are  circumscribed,  and  your  move- 
ments restrained  at  the  beck  of  yonder  churlish  Foster.  Consider  ail  thi^. 
and  judge  for  yourself  what  can  be  the  cause.' 

'  My  lord's  pleasure,'  answered  the  Countess;  ^  and  I  am  bound  tu  seek 
no  other  motive.' 

^  His  pleasure  it  is  indeed,'  said  Varney  ;  '  and  his  pleasure  arises  out  o; 
a  love  worthy  of  the  object  which  inspires  it.  But  he  who  possesses  a 
treasure,  and  who  values  it,  is  oft  anxious,  in  proportion  to  the  value  he  piu> 
upon  it,  to  secure  it  from  the  depredations  of  others.' 

*  What  needs  all  this  talk,  Master  Varney*?'  said  the  lady  in  reply ;  ^you 
would  have  me  believe  that  my  noble  lord  is  jealous — Suppose  it  true,  1 
know  a  cure  for  jealousy.' 

^  Indeed,  madam  !'  said  Varney. 

^  It  is,'  replied  the  lady,  <  to  speak  the  truth  to  my  lord  at  all  times,  t(' 
hold  up  my  mind  and  my  thoughts  before  him  as  pure  as  that  polished  inir* 
ror ;  so  that  when  he  looks  into  my  heart,  he  shall  only  see  his  own  featuics 
reflected  there.' 

*  I  am  mute,  madam,'  answered  Varney  ;  *  and  as  I  have  no  reason  to 
grieve  for  Tressilian,  who  would  have  my  heart's  blood,  were  he  abk,  I 
shall  reconcile  myself  easily  to  what  may  befall  the  gentleman,  in  coni^c- 
quence  of  your  frank  disclosure  of  his  having  presumed  to  intrade  upon 
your  solitude. — You,  who  know  my  lord  so  much  belter  than  I,  will  jv^^^JC 
if  he  be  like  to  bear  the  insult  unavenged.' 

*  Nay,  if  I  could  think  myself  the  cause  of  Tressilian's  ruin,'  said  tlie 
Countess, — ^  I  who  have  already  occasioned  him  so  much  distress,  1  mi.clit 
be  brought  to  be  silent. — And  yet  what  will  it  avail,  since  he  was  seco  i>} 
Foster,  and  I  think  by  some  one  else  t — No,  no,  Vamey,  urge  it  no  mon\ 
I  will  tell  the  whole  matter  to  my  lord  ;  and  with  such  pleading  for  Tr<  .- 
silian's  folly,  as  shalldispose  my  lord's  generous  heart  rather  to  serve  lti:in 
to  punish  him.' 

<  Your  judgment,  madam,'  said  Vamey,  '  is  far  superior  to  mine5espc- 
cially  as  you  may,  if  you' will,  prove  the  ice  before  you  step  on  it,  by  u)*''^* 
tioning  Tressilian's  name  to  my  lord,  and  observing  how  he  endures  it.  1  <*t 
Foster  and  his  attendant,  they  know  not  Tressilian  by  sight,  and  I  can  easii  v 
give  them  some  reasonable  excuse  for  the  appearance  of  an  unkoowr 
•stranger.' 
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The  lady  paused  for  an  instant,  and  then  replied,  ^  If,  Varney,  it  be  in- 
deed true  that  Foster  knows  not  as  yet  that  the  man  h&saw  fras  Tressilian, 
I  own  I  were  unwilling  be  should  learn  what  no  ways  concerns  him.  He 
bears  himself  already  with  austerity  enough,  and  I  wish  him  not  to  be  judge 
or  privy-counsellor  in  my  affairs.' 

*  Tush,'  said  Varney  ;  *  what  has  the  sarly  groom  to  do  with  your 
ladyship's  concerns  ? — No  more,  surely,  than  the  ban-dog  which  watch- 
es  his  court-yard.  If  he  is  in  aught  distasteful  to  your  ladyship,  I  have 
interest  enough  to  have  him  exchanged  for  a  seneschal  that  shall  be  more 
agreeable  to  you.' 

*  Master  Varney,'  said  the  Countess,  *  let  us  drop  this  theme — when  I 
complain  of  the  attendants  whom  my  lord  has  placed  around  me,  it  must  be 
to  my  lord  himself. — Hark  !  i  hear  the  trampling  of  horse — He  comes  ! 
he  comes  I'  she  exclaimed,  jumping  up  in  ecstacy. 

^  f  cannot  think  it  is  he,'  said  Varney  ;  ^  or  that  you  can  hear  the  tread 
of  his  horse  through  the  closely  mantled  casements.' 

*  Stop  me  not,  Varney — my  ears  are  keener  than  thin« — it  is  he  !' 

<  But,  madam  I — but  madam  !'  exclaimed  Varney,  anxiously,  and  still 
placing  himself  in  her  way — ^  I  trust  that  what  I  have  spoken  in  humble 
duty  and  service,  will  not  be  turned  to  my  ruin  ? — I  hope  .that  my  faithful 
advice  will  not  be  bewrayed  to  my  prejudice  ? — I  implode  that'— 

'Content  thee,  man — content  thee  !'  said  the  Countess,  '  and  quit  my 
skirt — you  are  too  bold  to  detain  me — Content  thyself,  I  think  not  of 
thee.' 

At  this  moment  the  folding  doors  flew  wide  open,  and  a  man  of  majes- 
tic raien,  muffled  in  the  folds  of  a  long  dark  riding-cloak  entered  the  apart- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


-This  is  He 


Who  rides  on  the  court*c^le  ,  controls  its  tides  ; 
Knows  all  their  seci*et  shoals  and  fatal  eddies  ; 
Whose  frown  abases,  and  whose  smile  exalts. 
He  shines  like  any  rainbow  ~and,  perchance, 
His  colours  are  as  transient. 

OLD  Pf.AT. 


»  t. 


HKRE  was  some  little  displeasure  and  confusion  on  the  Countess's 
^iro  iRT,  owing  to  her  struggle  with  Varney's  pertinacity ;  but  it  was  exchang- 
'-'i  or  an  expression  of  the  purest  joy  and  affection,  as  she  threw  herself 
inti » I  he  arms  of  the  noble  stranger  who  entered,  and  clasping  him  to  her 
^o(n  >iD,  exclaimed,  ^  At  length — at  length  thou  art  come !' 

'^arney  discreetly  withdrew  as  his  lord  entered,  and  Janet  was  about  to 
do  the  same,  when  her  mistress  signed  to  her  to  remain.  She  took  her 
r^Hce  at  tbe  farther  end  of  the  apartment,  and  remained  standing,  as  if 
^*:'dfiy  for  attendance 

Meanwhile,  the  Earl,  for  he  was  of  no  inferior  rank,  returned  his  lady's 
<'3ress  with  the  most  affectionate  ardour,  but  affected  to  resist  when  sh« 
•'rove  to  lake  his  cloak  from  him. 
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*  Nay,'  she  said,  *  but  I  will  unmantle  yoo — ^I  must  see  if  you  have  kept 

Jour  word  to  me,  and  come  as  the  great  Earl  men  call  thee,  and  not  as 
eretofore  like  a  private  cavalier.' 

*  Thou  art  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  Amy,*  said  the  Earl,  sufferins  her 
to  prevail  in  the  playful  contest;  "the  jewels,  and  feathers,*  and  silk,Rre 
more  to  them  than  the  man  whom  they  adorn — many  a  poor  blade  looks 
gay  in  a  velvet  scabbard.' 

^  But  so  cannot  men  say  of  thee,  thou  noble  Earl,'  said  his  lady,  as  the 
cloak  dropped  on  the  floor,  and  showed  him  dressed  as  princes  when  they 
ride  abroad ;  ^  thou  art  the  good  ami  well-tried  steel,  whose  inly  worth  de- 
serves, yet  disdains,  its  outward  ornaments.  Do  not  think  Amy  c^n  love 
thee  better  in  this  glorious  garb,  than  she  did  when  she  ^ave  her  heart  t^ 
*^im  who  woiethe  russet  brown  doak  in  the  woods  of  Devon.' 

^  And  thou  too,'  said  the  Earl,  as  gracefully  and  majestically  he  leHIiis 
beautiful  Countess  toward  the  chair  of  state  which  was  prepared  for  them 
both, — *  thou  too,  my  love,  bast  donned  a  dress  which  becomes  thy  rank, 
though  it  cannot  J m prove  thy  beauty.  What  think'st  thou  of  our  court 
taste  ?' 

The  lady  cast  a  sidelong  glance  upon  the  great  mirror  as  they  pass;ed  it 
by,  and  then  said, '  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  think  not  of  my  own  persuii, 
while  I  look  at  the  reflection  of  thine.  Sit  thou  there,'  she  said,  as  they  a))- 
proaclied  the  cliair  of  state,  ^  like  a  thing  for  men  to  worship  and  to  wonder 
at'.' 

*  Ay,  love,'  said  the  Earl, '  if  thou  wilt  share  my  state  with  roe.' 

<  Not  so,'  said  the  Countess ;  <  I  will  sit  on  this  footstool  at  thy  feet,  that 
I  may  spell  over  thy  splendour,  and  learn,  for  the  first  time,  how  princes  are 
attired.' 

And  with  a  childish  wonder,  which  her  youth  and  rustic  education  ren- 
dered not  only  excusable  but  becoming,  mixed  as  it  was  with  a  delicate 
show  of  the  most  tender  conjugal  affection,  she  examined  and  admired  from 
head  to  foot  the  noble  form  and  princely  attire  of  him,  who  formed  the 
proudest  ornament  of  the  court  of  England's  Maiden  Queen,  renowned  ai 
It  was  for  splendid  courtiers,  as  well  as  for  wi^e  counsellors.  Regarding 
affectionately  his  lovely  bride,  and  gratified  by  her  unrepressed  admiration, 
the  dark  eye  and  noble  features  of  the  Earl  expressed  passions  more  gentle 
than  the  commanding  and  aspiring  look  which  usually  sat  upon  his  broad 
forehead,  and  in  the  piercing  brilliancy  of  his  dark  eye,  and  he  smiled  at  the 
simplicity  which  dictated  the  questions  she  put  to  him  concerning  the  vari- 
ous ornaments  with  which  he  was  decorated. 

*The  embroidered  strap,  as  thou  callest  it,  around  my  knee,'  he  said,  *  i? 
the  English  Garter,  an  ornament  which  kings  are  proud  to  wear.  See,  here 
is  the  star  which  belongs  to  it,  and  here  the  Diamond  George,  the  jewel  oi 
the  Order.  You  have  heard  how  King  Edward  and  the  Countess  of  Sa lib- 
bury'— 

^  O,  I  know  all  that  tale,'  said  the  Countess,  slightly  blushing,  *  and  how 
a  lady's  garter  became  the  proudest  badge  of  English  chivalry.'  I 

'  Even  so,'  said  the  Earl ; '  and  this  most  honourable  Order  1  had  the  good 
bap  to  receive  at  the  same  time  with  three  most  noble  associates,  the  Dukf 
of  Norfolk,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  the  Earl  of  Rutland.  1  v^di 
the  lowest  of  the  four  in  rank — but  what  then  ? — h^  that  climbs  a  laddtj 
must  begin  at  the  first  round.' 

<  But  this  other  fair  collar,  so  richly  wrought,  with  some  jewel  like  a  she*'i 
hung  by  the  middle  attached  to  it;  what,'  said  the  young  Countess^  '  dov 
that  emblem  signify  ?' 
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*  ThU  collar,'  said  the  Earl,  <  with  its  double  fusilles  interchan]3:ed  with 
these  knobs,  which  are  supposed  to  present  flint-stones,  sparkling  with  fire, 
and  sustaining  the  jewel  yuu  inquire  about,  is  the  badge  of  the  noble  Order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  once  appertaining  to  the  House  of  Burgundy.  It  hath 
hij'i  privileges,  my  Amy,  belonging  to  it,  this  most  noble  Order;  for  even 
tlie  King  of  Spain  himself,  who  hath  now  succeeded  to  the  honours  and 
demesnes  of  Burgundy,  may  not  sit  in  judement  upon  a  knight  of  the  Gold- 
en Fleece,  unless  by  assistance  and  consent  of  the  Great  Chapter  of  the 
Order.' 

<  And  is  this  an  Order  belonging  to  the  cruel  King  of  Spain  ?'  said  the 
Countess.  '  Alas  !  my  noble  lord,  that  you  will  defile  your  noble  English 
breast  by  bearing  such  an  emblem  !  Bethink  you  of  the  most  unhappy 
Queen  Mary's  days,  when  this  same  Philip  held  sway  with  her  in  England^  • 
and  of  the  piles  u  hich  were  built  for  our  noblest,  and  our  wisest,  and  our 
most  truly  sanctified  prelates  and  divines — And  will  you,  whom  men  call 
ihe  standard-bearer  of  the  true  Protestant  faith,  be  contented  to  wear  the 
emblem  and  mark  of  such  a  Romish  tyrant  as  he  of  Spain  ?' 

^  0,  content  you,  my  love,'  answered  the  Earl ;  ^  we  who  spread  our  sails 
to  gales  of  court-favour,  cannot  always  display  the  ensigns  we  love  the  best, 
Of  at  all  times  refuse  sailing  under  colours  which  we  like  not.  Believe  me^ 
I  am  not  the  less  good  Protestant,  that  for  policy  I  must  accept  the  honour 
offered  me  by  Spain,  in  admitting  me  to  this  his  highest  order  of  knighthood. 
Besides,  it  belongs  properly  to  Flanders ;  and  Egmont,  Orange^  and  oth- 
ers, have  pride  in  seeing  it  displayed  on  an  English  bosom.' 

*  Nay,  my  lord,  you  know  your  own  path  best,'  replied  the  Countess. — 
*  And  this  other  collar,  to  what  country  does  this  fair  jewel  belong  ?' 

*  To  a  very  poor  one,  my  love,'  replied  the  Earl ;  *.this  is  the  Order  of 
Saint  Andrew,  revived  by  the  last  James  of  Scotland.  It  was  bestowed  on 
me  when  it  was  thought  the  young  widow  of  France  and  Scotland  would 
gladly  have  wedded  an  English  baron ;  but  a  free  coronet  of  England  is 
vorth  a  crown  matrimonial  held  at  the  humour  of  a  woman^  and  owning 
only  the  poor  rocks  and  bogs  of  the  north.' 

the  Countess  paused,  as  if  what  he  last  said  had  excited  some  painful 
hut  interesting  train  of  thought ;  and,  as  she  still  remained  silent,  the  Earl 
proceeded. 

*  And  now,  loveliest,  your  wish  is  gratified,  and  you  have'seen  your  vassal 
in  such  of  his  trim  array  as  accords  with  riding  vestments^  for  robes  of  state 
ud  coronets  are  only  for  princely  halls.' 

'  Welly  then,'  said  the  Countess,  <  my  gratified  wish  has«  as  usual;  given 
fwe  to  a  new  one.' 

^  And  what  is  it  thou  can'st  ask  that  I  can  deny  ?'  said  the  fond  bus* 
band. 

^  I  wished  to  see  my  Earl  visit  this  obscure  and  secret  bower,'  said  the 
Countess, '  in  all  his  princely  array,  and  now,  methinks,  I  long  to  sit  in  one 
of  his  princely  halls,  and  see  him  enter  dressed  in  sober  russet^  as  when  he 
won  poor  Amy  Robsart's  heart.' 

^  That  is  a  wish  easily  granted,'  said  the  Earl — <  the  sober  russet  shall  be 
slonned  to-morrow,  if  you  will.' 

*  But  shall  I,'  said  the  lady,  *  go  with  you  to  one  of  your  castles,  to  see 
bw  the  richness  of  your  dwelling  will  correspond  with  your  peasant  habit.' 

'  Why,  Amy,'  sai#ihe  Earl,  looking  around,  *  are  not  these  apartments  * 
iecorated  with  sufficient  splendour  ?     I  gave  the  most  unbounded  order. 
'nd,  methinks,  it  has  been  indifferently  well  obeyed — but  if  ihou  canst  tall 
ne  aught  which  remains  to  be  done,  I  will  instantly  give  direction.' 
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*  Nay,  my  lord,  now  you  mock  me,'  replied  the  Couptesf ;  '  the  gaiety  of 
this  rich  lodging  exceeds  my  imagination  as  much  as  it  does  my  desert.  Bat 
shall  not  your  wife,  my  love — at  least  one  day  soon — be  surrounded  with 
the  honour,  which  arises  neither  from  the  toils  of  the  mechanic  who  decks 
her  apartment,  nor  from  the  silks  and  jewels  with  which  your  generosity 
adorns  her,  but  which  is  attached  to  her  place  among  the  matronage,  as  the 
avowed  wife  of  England's  noblest  Earl?' 

'  One  day  ?'  said  her  husband,— >  Yes,  Amy,  my  love,  one  day  this  shall 
surely  happen ;  and,  believe  me,  thou  canst  not  wish  for  that  day  more 
fondly  than  I.  With  what  rapture  could  I  retire  from  labours  of  state,  and 
cares  and  toils  of  ambition,  to  spend  my  life  in  dignity  and  honour  od  iny 
own  broad  domains,  with  thee,  my  lovely  Amy,  for  my  friend  and  com- 
panion !  But,  Amy,  this  cannot  yet  be;  and  these  dear  but  stolen  inter- 
views are  all  I  can  give  to  the  loveliest  and  the  best  beloved  of  her  sex/ 

^  But  why  can  it  not  be  ?'  urged  the  Countess,  in  the  softest  tones  of  per- 
suasion,— ^  why  can  it  not  immediately  take  place — ^this  more  periect,  tliis 
uninterrupted  union,  for  which  you  say  you  wish,  and  which  the  laws  of 
(jod  and  man  alike  command  ? — Ah !  did  you  but  desire  it  lialf  so  much  as 
you  say,  mighty  and  favoured  as  you  are,  who^  or  what^  should  bar  your 
attaining  your  wish  V 

The  Earl's  brow  was  overcast. 

*  Amy,'  he  said,  '  you  speak  of  what  you  understand  not.  We  that  toil 
in  courts  are  like  those  who  climb  a  mountain  of  loose  sand — we  dare  makr 
no  halt  until  some  projecting  rock  afford  us  a  secure  stance  and  resting 
place — if  we  pause  sooner,  we  slide  down  by  our  own  weight,  an  object  ot 
universal  derision.  I  stand  high,  but  I  stand  not  secure  enough  to  follow 
my  own  inclination.  To  declare  my  marriage,  were  to  be  the  artificer  ol 
my  own  ruin.  But,  believe  me,  I  will  reach  a  point,  and  that  speedily, 
when  I  can  do  justice  to  thee  and  to  myself.  Meantime,  poison  not  the 
bliss  of  the  present  moment,  by  desiring  that  which  cannot  at  present  be. 
Let  me  rather  know  whether  all  here  is  managed  to  thy  liking.  How  doe9 
Foster  bear  himself  to  you  ? — in  all  things  respectful  I  trust,  else  the  fellor 
shall  dearly  rue  it.' 

^  Heremmds  me  sometimes  of  the  necessity  of  this  privacy/  answered  the 
lady  with  a  sigh ;  ^  but  that  is  reminding  me  of  your  wishes,  and  therefore, 
I  am  rather  bound  to  him  than  disposed  to  blame  him  for  it.' 

'  1  have  told  you  the  stern  necessity  which  is  upon  us,'  replied  the  Earl. 
^  Foster  is,  I  note,  somewhat  sullen  of  mood,  but  Vamey  warrants  to  mf 
his  fidelity  and  devotion  to  my  service.     If  thou  hast  aughf^  however^  to 
complain  of  the  mode  in  which  he  discharges  his  duty,  he  shall  abye  it.' 

^  O,  I  have  nought  to  complain  of,'  answered  the  lady,  '  so  he  discharg- 
es his  task  with  fidelity  to  you ;  and  bis  daughter  Janet  is  the  kindest  and 
best  corapanipn  of  my  solitude — her  little  air  of  precision  sits  so  well  upon 
hen' 

<  Is  she  indeed  ?'  said  the  Earl ;  <  she  who  gives  you  pleasure,  mast  not 
pass  unrewarded — Come  hither,  damsel.' 

'  Janet,'  said  the  lady,  ^  come  hither  to  my  lord.' 

Janet,  who,  as  we  already  noticed,  had  discreetly  retired  to  some  distance, 
that  her  presence  might  be  no  check  upon  the  private  conversatiou  of  her 
lord  and  lady,  now  came  forward  ;  and  as  she  made  ber  reverential  courte- 
sy, the  Earl  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  contrast  wnich  the  extreme  s'mv 
plicity  of  her  dress,  and  the  prim  demureness  of  her  looks  made,  with  a  verv 
pretty  countenance  and  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  that  laughed  in  spite  of  thel^ 
mistress's  desire  to  look  grave. 
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<  I  am  bound  to  you,  pretty  damsel/  said  the  Ear!,  '  for  the  contentment 
which  your  service  hath  given  to  this  lady.'  As  he  said  this,  he  took  from 
his  finger  a  ring  of  some  price^  and  offered  it  to  Janet  Foster^  adding, 
'  Wear  this,  for  her  sake  and  for  mine.' 

*  I  am  well  pleased,  my  lord/  aaswered  Janet,  demurely,  '  that  my  poor 
service  hath  gratified  my  lady,  whom  no  one  can  draw  nigh  to  without  de- 
siring to  please ;  but  we  of  the  prtfcious  Mr.  Holdforth's  congregation,  seek 
not,  Tike  the  gay  daughters  of  this  world,  to  twine  gold  around  our  fingers, 
or  wear  stones  upon  our  necks,  like  the  vain  woman  of  Tyre  and  of  Sidon.' 

<  O,  what !  you  are  a  grave  professor  of  the  precise  sisterhood,  pretty 
Mrs.  Janet,'  said  the  Earl,  <  and  I  think  your  father  is  of  the  same  congre- 
gation in  sincerity.  I  like  you  both  the  better  for  it ;  for  I  have  been  pray- 
ed for,  and  wished  well  to  in  your  congregations.  And  you  may  the  bet- 
ter afford  the  lack  of  ornament,  Mrs.  Janet,  because  your  fingers  are  slen- 
der, and  your  neck  white.  But  here  is  what  neither  papist  nor  puritan,  la* 
titudinarian  nor  precisian,  ever  boggles  or  makes  mouths  at.  E'en  take  it, 
my  girl,  and  employ  it  as  you  list.' 

So  saying,  he  put  Into  her  hand  five  broad  gold  pieces  of  Philip  and 
iVlary. 

'  I  would  not  accept  this  gold  neither,'  said  Janet,  *  but  that  I  hope  to 
find  a  use  for  it,  will  bring  a* blessing  on  us  all.' 

'  Even  please  thyself,  pretty  Janet,'  said  the  Earl,  <  and  I  will  be  well 
satisfied — And  1  prithee  let  them  hasten  the  evening  collation.' 

^  1  have  bidden  Master  Varney  and  Master  Foster  to  sup  with  us,  my 
lord,'  said  the  Countess,  as  Janet  retired  to  obey  the  Earl's  commands, 
^  has  it  your  approbation  r' 

^  What  you  do  ever  must  have  so,  my  sweet  Amy,'  replied  her  husband ; 
*  and  I  am  the  better  pleased  thou  hast  done  them  this  grace,  because  Rich- 
ard Varney  is  my  sworn  man,  and  a  close  brother  of  my  secret  council; 
and  for  the  present  1  must  needs  repose  much  trust  in  this  Anthony  Foster.' 

*  I  had  a  boon  to  beg  of  thee,  and  a  secret  to  tell  thee,  my  dear  lord,'  said 
the  Countess  with  a  faultering  accent. 

^  Let  both  be  for  to-morrow,  my  love,'  replied  the  Earl.  ^  I  see  they 
open  the  folding-doors  into  the  banquetting-parlour,  and  as  I  have  ridden  far 
and  fast,  a  cup  of  wine  will  not  be  unacceptable.' 

So  saying,  be  led  his  lovely  wife  into  the  next  apartment,  where  Varney 
and  Foster  received  them  with  the  deepest  reverences,  which  the  first  paid 
dfter  the  fashion  of  the  court,  and  the  second  af^er  that  of  the  congregation. 
The  t»ari  returned  their  salutation  with  the  negligent  courtesy  of  one  long 
used  to  such  homage ;  while  the  Countess  repaid  it  with  a  punctilious  soli- 
citude, which  showed  it  was  not  quite  so  familiar  to  her. 

The  banquet  at  which  the  company  seated  themselves,  coi responded  in 
magnificence  with  the  splendour  of  the  apartment  in  which  it  was  served 
up,  but  no  domestic  gave  his  attendance.  Janet  alone  stood  ready  to  wait 
upon  the  C4>mpany ;  and,  indeed,  the  board  was  so  well  supplied  with  all 
that  couJd  be  desired,  that  little  or  no  assistance  was  necessary.  The  Earl 
^d  his  lady  occupied  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  Varney  and  Foster  sat 
beneath  the  salt,  as  w&ls  the  custom  with  inferiors.  The  latter,  overawed 
pt'ihaps  by  society  to  which  he  was  altogether  unused,  did  not  utter  a  sin- 
gle syllable  during  the  repast ;  while  Varney,  with  great  tact  and  discern- 
ment, sustained  just  so  much  of  the  conversation,  as,  without  the  appear- 
^ice  of  intrusion  on  his  part,  prevented  it  from  languishing,  and  maintained 
<^)c  good  humour  of  the  Earl  at  the  highest  pitch.  This  man  was  indeed  highly 
9Uaiitied  by  nature  to  discharge  the  part  in  which  he  found  himself  placed. 
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being  discreet  and  cautious  on  the  one  band,  and  on  the  otheri  quick,  keen- 
witted, and  imaginative ;  so  that  even  the  ConntesSi  prejudiced  as  she  was 
against  him  on  many  accounts,  felt  and  enjoyed  his  powers  of  convefiuition, 
and  was  more  disposed  than  she  had  ever  hitherto  found  herse}f,tojoinintli€ 
praises  which  the  Earl  lavished  on  his  favourite.  The  hour  of  rest  at  length 
arrived,  the  Earl  and  Countess  retired  to  their  apartment^  and  all  was  siknt 
in  the  castle  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Early  on  the  ensuing  morning,  Vamey  acted  as  the  Eari's  chamberlain 
as  well  as  his  master  of  horse,  though  the  latter  was  his  proper  office  in  that 
magnificent  household,  where  knights  and  gentlemen  of  good  descent  were 
well  contented  to  hold  such  menial  situations,  as  nobles  themselves  heki  io 
that  of  the  sovereign.  The  duties  of  each  of  these  charges  were  ^miliar  to 
Vamey,  who,  sprung  from  an  ancient  but  somewhat  decayed  family,  wastbe 
Earl's  page  during  his  earlier  and  more  obscure  fortunes,  and,  fajthfal  id 
him  in  adversity,  had  afterwards  contrived  to  render  himself  no  less  useful 
to  him  in  his  rapid  and  splendid  advance  to  fortune ;  thus  establishing  in 
him  an  interest  resting  both  on  present  and  past  services^  which  rendered 
him  an  almost  indispensable  sharer  of  his  confidence. 

^Help  me  to  do  on  a  plainer  riding-suit,Vamey,'  said  the  Earl  as  he  laid  aside 
Ills  morning-gown,  flowered  with  silk,  and  lined  with  sables,  *  and  put  these 
chains  and  fetters  there,  ^pointing  to  the  collars  of  the  various  Orders  which 
lay  on  the  table,)  into  their  place  of  security — my  neck  last  niglit  was  well 
nigh  broke  with  the  weight  of  them.  I  am  half  resolved  they  shall  gall  me 
na  more.  They  are  bonds  which  knaves  have  invented  to  fetter  fools. 
How  think'st  thou,  Varney?' 

*  Faith,  my  good  lord,'  said  his  attendant,  <  I  think  fetters  of  gold  are  like 
no  other  fetters — they  are  ever  the  weightier  the  welcoroer.' 

<  For  all  that,  Vamey,'  replied  his  master,  '  1  am  half  resolved  they  shall 
hind  me  to  the  court  no  longer.  What  can  further  service  and  higher  fa- 
vour give  me,  beyond  the  high  rank  and  large  estate  which  I  have  already 
secured  ? — What  brought  my  father  to  the  block,  but  that  he  could  not  bound 
his  wishes  within  right  and  reason  ? — I  have,  you  know,  had  mine  own 
ventures  and  mine  own  escapes ;  I  am  well  nigh  resolved  to  tempt  the  sea 
no  farther,  but  sit  me  in  quiet  down  on  the  shore.' 

<  And  gather  cockle-shells,  with  Dan  Cupid  to  aid  you,'  said  Varney. 

<  How  mean  you  by  that,  Varney  ?'  said  the  Earl,  somewhat  hastily. 

<  Nay,  my  lord,'  said  Vamey,  *  be  not  angry  with  me.  U  your  lordship 
is  happy  in  a  lady  so  rarely  lovely,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  her  company  with 
somewhat  more  freedom,  you  are  willing  to  part  with  all  you  have  hitherto 
lived  for,  some  of  your  poor  servants  may  be  suflerers ;  but  your  bounty 
hath  placed  me  so  high,  that  I  shall  ever  have  enough  to  maintain  a  poor 
gentleman  in  the  tank  befitting  the  high  office  he  has  held  in  ^our  lordship's 
femily.' 

'  Yet  you  seem  discontented  when  I  propose  throwing  up  a  dangerous 
game,  which  may  end  in  the  ruin  of  both  of  us.' 

*  I,  my  lord  ?'  said  Vamey ;  '  surt* ly  ]  have  no  cause  to  regret  yoat  lord- 
ship's retreat  ?— It  will  not  be  Richard  Varney  who  will  incur  the  displeas* 
lire  of  majesty,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  court,  when  the  stateliest- fabric  that 
ever  was  founded  upon  a  prince's  favour,  melts  away  like  a  morning  frost- 
work.— 1  would  only  have  you  yourself  be  assured,  my  lord,  ere  you  take  a 
step  which  cannot  be  retracted,  that  you  consuh  your  fame  and  happiness  in 
the  course  you  propose.' 

*  ^peak  on  then,  Vamey,'  said  the  Earl ;  <  I  tell  thee  1  have  detennined 
mothingi  and  will  weigh  all  coosideratiooaon  either  side.' 
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<  Well  then,  my  lord,'  replied  Vamey,  <  we  will  suppose  the  step  taken^ 
the  frown  frowned,  the  laugh  laughed,  and  the  moan  moaned.  You  are 
retired,  we  will  say,  to  some  one  of  your  most  distant  castles,  so  far  from 
court  that  you  hear  neither  the  sorrow  of  your  friends,  nor  the  glee  of  your 
enemies.  We  will  suppose,  too,  that  your  successful  rival  will  be  satisfied ^ 
(a  thing  greatly  to  be  doubted,)  with  abridging  and  cutting  away  the  branch- 
es of  the  great  tree,  which  so  long  kept  the  sun  from  him,  and  that  he  does 
Dot  insist  upon  tearin^you  up  by  the  roots.  Well,  the  late  prime  favourite 
of  England,  who  wieldm  her  general's  staff  and  contt oiled  her  parliaments, 
is  now  a  rural  baron,  hunting,  hawking,  driniiing  fat  ale  with  country  es« 
quires,  and  mustering  his  men  at  the  command  of  the  High  SherilT    ■ 

*  Varney,  forbear !'  said  the  Earl. 

*  Nay,  my  lord,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  conclude  my  picture. — Sussex 
governs  England— the  Queen's  health  fails— the  succession  is  to  be  settled— 
a  road  is  opened  to  ambition  more  splendid  than  ambition  ever  dreamed.— 
You  hear  all  this  as  you  sit  by  the  Hob,  under  the  shade  of  your  halUchim- 
ney — You  then  begin  to  thinii  what  hopes  you  have  fallen  from,  and  what 
insignificance  you  have  embraced — and  all  that  you  might  look  babies  in  the 
eyes  of  your  fair  wife  oftener  than  once  a  fortnight.' 

<  I  say,  Varney,'  said  the  Earl,  <  no  moi  e  of  this.  I  said  not  that  th« 
step,  which  my  own  ease  and  comfort  would  urge  me  to,  was  to  be  taken 
hastily,  or  without  due  consideration  to  the  public  safety.  Bear  witness  to 
me,  V  amey ,  I  subdue  my  wishes  of  retirement,  not  because  I  am  moved  by 
the  call  of  private  ambition,  but  that  I  may  preserve  the  position  In  which  I 
may  best  serve  my  country  at  the  hour  of  need. — ^Order  our  horses  present- 
ly— I  will  wear,  as  formerly,  one  of  the  livery  cloaks,  and  ride  before  the 
portmantle. — Thou  shait  be  roaster  for  the  day,  Varney — neglect  nothing 
that  can  blind  suspicion.  We  will  to  horse  ere  men  are  stirring.  I  will  but 
take  leave  of  my  lady,  and  be  ready.  I  impose  a  restraint  on  my  own  poor 
heart,  and  wound  one  yet  mote  dear  to  me ;  but  the  patriot  must  subdue 
the  husband.' 

Having  said  this  in  a  melancholy  but  firm  accent^  he  lell  the  dressing 
apartment. 

'  I  am  glad  thou  art  gone,'  thought  Varney,  '  or,  practised  as  I  am  in  the 
follies  of  mankind,  I  had  laughed  in  the  very  face  of  thee !  Thou  mayest 
tire  as  thou  wilt  of  thy  new  bauble,  thy  pretty  piece  of  painted  Eve's  Besh 
there,  I  will  not  be  thy  hindrance.  But  of  thine  old  bauble,  ambition,  thou 
sbalt  not  tire,  for  as  you  climb  the  hill,  my  lord,  you  must  drag  Richard 
Varney  up  with  you ;  and  if  he  can  urge  you  to  the  ascent  he  means  to  profit 
by,  belt«ve  me  he  will  spare  neither  whip  nor  spur. — And  for  you,  my  pret- 
ty lady,  that  would  be  Countess  outright,  you  were  best  not  thwart  my 
courses,  lest  you  are  called  to  an  old  reckoning  on  a  new  score.  '<  Thou 
shah  be  master,"  did  he  say — By  my  faith,  he  may  find  that  he  spoke  truer 
than  he  is  aware  of— And  thus  be,  who  in  the  estimation  of  so  many  wise- 
judging  men  can  match  Burleigh  and  Walsingham  in  policy,  and  Sussex  in 
war,  becomes  pupil  to  his  own  menial ;  and  all  for  a  nazel  eye  and  a  little 
eonning  red  and  white,  and  so  falls  Ambhion.  And  yet  if  the  charms  of 
mortal  woman  could  excuse  a  man's  politic  pate  for  becoming  bewildered, 
my  lord  had  the  excuse  at  his  right  hand  on  this  blessed  evening  that  has 
last  passed  over  us.  Well — ^let  things  roll  as  they  may,  he  shall  make  me 
great,  or  I  will  make  myself  happy ;  and  for  that  softer  piece  of  creation^ 
if  she  speak  not  out  her  interview  with  Tressilian,  as  well  I  think  she  dare 
tkyt,  flhe  also  must  traffic  with  roe  for  concealment  and  mutual  support,  in 
^pite  of  all  this  scorn.— I  must  to  the  stables.— Well,  my  lord,  I  order  your 
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retinue  now ;  the  time  may  soon  come  that  my  master  of  the  horse  shall  or*' 
der  mine  own.' 

So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  £arl  had  re-entered  the  bed-chamber,  bent  on  tak- 
ing hasty  farewell  of  the  lovely  Countess,  and  scarce  daring  to  trust  him- 
self in  private  with  her,  to  hear  requests  again  urged,  which  he  found  it 
difficult  to  parry,  yet  which  his  recent  conversation  with  his  master  of  horse 
had  determined  him  not  to  grant. 

He  found  her  in  a  white  cymar  of  silk,  lined  with  fnrs,  her  little  feet  un- 
stocking'd  and  hastily  thrust  into  slippers  ;  her  unbraided  hair  escapbg 
from  under  her  midnight  coif,  with  little  array  but  her  own  loveliness,  rather 
augmented  than  diminished  by  the  grief  which  she  felt  at  the  approaching 
moment  of  separation. 

<  Now,  God  be  with  thee,  my  dearest  and  loveliest !'  said  the  Earl, 
scarce  tearing  himself  from  her  embrace,  yet  again  returning  to  fold  her 
again  and  again  in  his  arms,  and  again  bidding  farewell,  and  again  return- 
ing  to  kiss  and  bid  adieu  once  more.  '  The  sun  is  on  the  verge  of  the  blue 
horizon — 1  dare  not  stay.— Ere  this  I  should  have  been  ten  miles  from 
hence.' 

Such  were  the  words^  with  which  at  length  he  strove  to  cut  short  their 
parting  interview. 

^  You  will  not  grant  my  request,  then,'  said  the  Countess.  '  Ah,  fabe 
knight !'  did  ever  lady,  with  barefoot  in  slipperj  seek  boon  of  a  brave 
knight,  yet  return  with  denial  ?' 

'  Any  thing,  Amy,  any  thing  thou  canst  ask  I  will  grant,'  answered  (he 
Earl — '  always  excepting/  he  said,  '  that  which  might  ruin  us  both.' 

^  Nay,'  said  the  Countess, '  I  urge  not  my  wish  to  be  acknowledged  in 
the  character  which  would  make  me  the  envy  of  England — as  the  wife, 
that  is,  of  my  brave  and  noble  lord,  the  first  as  the  most  fondly  beloved  of 
English  nobles. — Let  me  but  share  the  secret  with  my  dear  father  f — Let 
me  but  end  his  misery  on  my  unworthy  account — they  say  he  is  ill,  the 
good  old  kind-hearted  man.' 

^  They  say  ?'  asked  the  Earl,  hastily ;  '  who  says  ?  Did  not  Vamoy 
convey  to  Sir  Hugh  all  we  dare  at  present  tell  him  concerning  your  ha[)pi- 
ness  and  welfare  ?  and  has  he  not  told  you  that  the  good  c^d  knight  was 
following,  with  good  heart  and  health,  his  favourite  and  wonted  exercise? 
Who  has  dared  put  other  thoughts  into  your  head  ?' 

^  O,  no  one,  my  lord,  no  one,'  said  the  Countess^  something  alarmed  at 
the  tone  in  which  the  question  was  put ;  but  yet,  my  lord^  I  would  fain  be 
assured  by  mine  own  e^e-sight  that  my  father  is  well.' 

'  Be  contented,  Amy — thou  canst  not  now  have  communication  with  tliy 
father  or  his  house.  Were  it  not  a  deep  course  of  policy  to  commit  no  se- 
cret unnecessarily  to  the  custody  of  more  than  must  needs  be,  it  were  suffi- 
cient reason  for  secrecy  that  yonder  Cornish  man,  yonder  Trevanion,  or 
Tressilian,  or  whatsoever  his  name  is,  haunts  the  old  knight's  bouse,  and 
must  necessarily  know  whatever  is  communicated  there*' 

'  My  lord,'  answered  the  Countess,  <  1  do  not  think  it  so.  My  father  has 
been  long  noted  a  worthy  and  honourable  man  ;  and  for  Tressilian,  if  we 
can  pardon  ourselves  the  ill  we  have  wrought  him,  I  will  wager  the  coronet 
I  am  to  share  with  you  one  day,  that  he  is  incapable  of  returning  injury  for 
injury.' 

<  I  will  not  trust  him,  however,  Amy,'  said  her  husband  ;  <  by  my  hon- 
our 1  will  not  trust  liim — I  would  rather  the  foul  fiend  intermingle  in  our 
secret  than  this  lYessilian  1' 
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<  Andwliys  my  Lord  ?'  said  the  Countess,  ^  though  she  shuddered  slightly 
at  the  tone  of  determination  in  which  he  spoice ;  ^  let  me  but  know  why  you 
think  tfius  hardly  of  Tressilian  ?' 

*  Madam/  replied  the  Earl,  *  my  will  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reason — If 
you  desire  more,  consider  how  this  Tressilian  is  leagued,  and  with  whom 
— lie  stands  hit^h  in  the  opinion  of  this  Radcliffe,  this  Sussex,  against 
whom  I  am  barely  able  to  maintain  my  ground  in  the  opinion  of  our  sus- 
picious mistress  ;  and  if  he  had  me  at  such  advantage,  Amy,  as  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  tale  of  our  marriage,  before  Elizabeth  were  fitly  pre- 
pared, I  were  an  putcast  from  lier  grace  forever — a  bankrupt  at  once  in  fa- 
vour and  in  fortune,  perhaps,  for  she  had  in  her  a  touch  of  her  father  Hen- 
ry,— a  victim,  a  very  victim,  to  her  ofTended  and  jealous  resentment.* 

*  But  why,  my  lord  ?'  again  replied  his  lady,  '  should  you  deem  thus  in- 
juriously of  a  man,  of  whom  you  know  so  little  ?  What  you  do  know  of 
Tressilian  is  through  me,  and  it  is  I  who  assure  you  that  in  no  circumstan- 
ces will  he  betray  your  secret.  If  I  did  him  wrong  in  your  behalf,  my 
lord,  1  ara  now  the  more  concerned  you  should  do  him  justice.— You  are 
olTended  at  my  speaking  of  him,  what  would  you  say  hud  I  actually  my- 
self seen  him  ?' 

<  If  you  had,'  replied  the  Earl,  '  you  would  do  well  to  keep  that  inter- 
view as  secret  as  that  which  is  spoken  in  a  confessional.  I  seek  no  one^s 
ruin ;  but  he  who  thrusts  himself  on  my  secret  privacy,  were  better  look 
well  to  his  future  walk.     The  bear  brooks  no  one  to  cross  his  awful  path.' 

'  Awful,  indeed  !'  said  the  Countess,  turning  very  pate. 

'  You  are  ill,  my  love,'  said  the  Earl,  supporting  her  in  his  arms ; 
*  stretch  yourself  on  your  couch  again,  it  is  but  early  day  for  you  to  leave 
it.  Have  you  ought  else,  involving  less  than  my  fame,  my  fortune^  and  my 
life,  to  ask  of  me  ?' 

'  Nothing,  my  lord  and  love,'  answered  the  Countess,  faintly ;  *  something 
there  was  that  I  would  have  told  you^but  your  anger  has  driven  it  from  my 
recollection. 

*  Reserve  it  till  our  next  meeting,  my  love,'  said  the  Earl  fondly,  and 
aciin  embracing  her ;  '  and  barring  only  those  requests  which  I  cannot  and 
dare  not  grant,  thy  wish  must  be  more  than  England  and  all  its  dependen- 
cies can  falfil,  if  it  is  not  gratified  to  the  letter.' 

Thus  saying,  he  took  a  final  farewell.  At  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  he 
received  from  Varney  an  ample  livery  cloak  and  slouched  hat,  in  which  he 
\vTapped  himself  so  as  to  disguise  his  person,  and  completely  conceal  hii 
itafures.  Hon*es  were  ready  in  the  court-yard  for  himself  and  Varney  5 
lor  one  or  two  of  his  train,  entrusted  with  the  secret  so  far  as  to  know  or 
suess  that  the  Carl  intrigued  with  a  beautiful  lady  at  that  mansion,  though 
her  name  and  quality  were  unknown  to  them,  had  already  been  dismissed 
over  night. 

Anthony  Foster  himself  held  the  rein  of  the  Earl's  palfrey,  a  stout  and 
able  nag  for  the  road ;  while  his  old  serving-man  held  the  bridle  of  the  more 
showy  and  gallant  steed  which  Richard  Varney  was  to  occupy  in  the  char* 
acter  of  master. 

As  the  Earl  approached,  however,  Varney  advanced  to  hold  his  master's 
bridle,  and  to  prevent  Foster  from  paying  that  duty  to  the  Earl,  which  he 
probably  considered  as  belonging  to  his  own  office.  Foster  scowled  at  an 
interference  which  seemed  intended  to  prevent  his  pacing  his  court  to  his 
patron,  bat  gave  place  to  Varney ;  and  the  Earl,  mounting  without  farther 
observation,  and  forgetting  that  his  assumed  character  of  a  domestic  threw 
him  into  the  rear  of  his  supposed  master,  rode  pensively  out  of  the  quad*- 
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rangle^  not  without  waving  his  hand  repeatedly  in  answer  to  the  signals 
which  were  made  by  the  Countess  with  her  kerchief^  from  the  windows  of 
her  apartment. 

While  his  stately  form  vanished  under  the  dark  archway  which  led  out  of 
the  quadrangle,  Varney  muttered,  *  There  goes  fine  policy — the  servant 
before  the  master ;'  then  as  he  disappeared,  seized  the  moment  to  speak  a 
word  with  Foster.  *  Thou  look'st  dark  on  me,  Anthony,'  he  said,  *  as  if 
I  had  deprived  thee  of  a  parting  nod  of  my  lord  ;  but  I  have  moved  him  to 
leave  thee  a  better  remembrance  for  thy  faithful  service.  See  here !  a  purse 
of  as  good  gold  as  ever  chinked  under  a  miser's  thumb  and  forefinger.  Vy, 
count  them,  lad,'  said  he,  as  Foster  received  the  gcild  with  a  grim  smile, 
*  and  add  to  them  the  goodly  remembrance  he  gave  last  night  to  Janet.' 

*  How's  this  !  how's  this  !'  said  Anthony  Foster,  hastily  ;  *  gave  he 
gold  to  Janet  ?' 

*  Ay,  man,  wherefore  not? — does  not  her  service  to  this  fair  lady  require 
guerdon  ?' 

'  She  shall  have  none  on*t,'  said  Foster  ;  '  she  shall  return  it.  I  know 
his  dotage  on  one  face  is  as  brief  as  it  is  deep.,  His  affections  are  as  /i(  kle 
as  the  moon.' 

*  Why,  Foster,  thou  art  mad — thou  dost  not  hope  for  such  good  fortune, 
«s  that  my  lord  should  cast  an  eye  on  Janet  ? — Who,  in  the  fiend's  name, 
would  listen  to  the  thrush  when  the  nightingulc  is  sin!;in^  }^ 

'  Thrush  of  nightingale,  all  is  one  to  tlie  fowler;  and.  Master  Varney, 
you  can  sound  the  quailpipe  most  daintily  to  wile  wantons  into  his  nets.  I 
desueno  such  devil's  proferment  for  Janet  as  you  have  broqghtraanya 
poor  maiden  to — Doest  thou  laugh  } — I  will  keep  one  limb  of  my  family,  at 
least,  from  Satan's  clutches,  that  thou  may'st  rely  on — iShe  shall  restore  the 
gold.' 

'  Ay,  or  give  it  to  thy  keeping,  Tony,  which  will  serve  as  well,'  answer- 
ed Varney  ;  <  but  I  have  that  to  say  which  is  more  serious. — Our  lord  is 
returning  to  court  in  an  evil  humour  for  us.' 

*  How  meanest  thou  ?  Is  he  tired  already  of  his  pretty  toy — ^his  play- 
thing yonder  }  He  has  purchased  her  at  a  monarch's  ransom,  and  I  war- 
rant me  he  rues  his  bargain.' 

*  Not  a  whit,  Tony  ;  he  doats  on  her,  and  will  forsake  the  court  for  her 
— then  down  go  hopes,  possessions,  and  safely — church-lands  are  resumed, 
Tony,  and  well  if  the  holders  be  not  called  to  account  in  Exchequer.' 

*  That  were  ruin,'  said  Foster,  his  brow  darkening  with  apprehension ; 
^  and  all  this  for  a  woman  ! — Had  it  been  for  his  soul's  sake,  it  were  some- 
thing; and  1  sometimes  wish  1  myself  could  fling  away  the  world  that 
cleaves  to  me,  and  be  as  one  of  the  poorest  of  our  church.' 

*  Thou  art  like  enough  to  be  so,  Tony,'  answered  Varney;  *butl  tliink 
the  devil  will  give  thee  little  credit  for  thy  compelled  poverty,  and  so  thou 
losest  on  all  hands.  But  follow  my  counsel,  and  Cumnor-Place  shall  be 
thy  copyhold  yet — Say  nothing  of  this  Tressilian's  visit — not  a  word  until  I 
give  thee  notice.' 

'  And  wherefore,  I  pray  you  ?'  said  Foster,  suspiciously. 

*  Dull  beast !'  replied  Varney;  '  in  my  lord's  present  humour  it  were  the 
ready  way  to  confirm  him  in  his  resolution  of  retirement,  should  he  know 
that  his  lady  was  haunted  with  such  a  spectre  in  his  absence.  He  would 
be  for  playing  the  dragon  himself  over  his  golden  fruit,  and  then,  Tony, 
thy  occupation  is  ended.  A  word  to  the  wise— Farewell — I  must  follow 
him.' 
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He  turned  his  hone,  atrnck  him  with  the  spurs^  and  rode  off  under  the 
archway  in  pursuit  of  his  lord. 

'  Would  thy  occupation  were  ended,  or  thy  neck  brokf»n,  damned  pander!' 
said  Anthony  Foster.  '  But  I  must  follow  his  beck,  for  his  interest  and 
mine  are  the  same,  and  he  can  wind  the  proud  Karl  to  his  will.  Janet  shall 
give  me  these  pieces  though — they  shall  be  laid  out  in  some  way  for  God's 
service,  and  I  will  keep  them  separate  in  my  strong  chest,  till  I  can  fall  upoa 
a  fitting  employment  for  them.  No  contagious  vapour  shall  breathe  on 
Janrt — she  shall  remaiu  pure  as  a  blessed  spirit,  were  it  but  to  pray  God 
for  her  father.  I  need  her  prayers,  for  I  am  at  a  hard  pass — Strange  re- 
ports are  abroad  concerning  my  way  of  life.  The  congregation  look  cold 
on  me,  and  when  Master  Holdforth  spoke  of  hypocrites  being  like  a  whited 
sepulchre,  which  within  was  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  methought  he  looked 
full  at  me.  The  Romish  was  a  comfortable  faith  ;  Lam  bourne  spoke  true 
in  that.  A  man  had  but  to  follow  his  thrift  by  such  ways  as  offered — tell 
kh  beads — hear  a  mast— confess,  and  be  absolved.  These  puritans  tread  a 
iiarder  and  a  rougher  path ;  but  I  will  try — 1  will  read  my  Bible  for  an 
hour,  ere  I  again  open  mine  iron  chest.' 

Varney,  meantime,  spurred  after  his  lord,  whom  he  found  waiting  for 
him  ait  he  postern -gate  of  the  park. 

<  You  waste  time,  Vamey,'  said  the  Earl ;  <  and  it  presses.  I  must  be 
at  Woodstock  before  I  can  safely  lay  aside  my  disguise ;  and  till  then,  I 
journey  in  some  peril.' 

'  It  is  but  two  hours  brisk  riding,  mv  lord,'  said  Vamey ;  ^  for  me,  I  only 
stopped  to  enforce  your  commands  or  care  and  secrecy  on  yonder  Foster, 
aiid  to  enquire  about  the  abode  of  the  gentleman  whom  I  would  promote  to 
your  lordship's  train,  in  the  room  of  Trevors.' 

<  Is  he  fit  for  the  meridian  of  the  anti-chamber,  think'st  thou  ?'  said  the 
Earl. 

*  He  promises  well,  my  lord,'  replied  Varney;  <  but  if  your  lordship  were 
plca.sed  to  ride  on,  1  could  go  back  to  Cumnor,  and  bring  him  to  your  lord- 
ship ut  Woodstock  before  you  are  out  of  bed.' 

'  Why,  I  am  asleep  there,  thou  knowest.  at  this  moment,'  said  the  Carl ; 
'  and  I  pray  you  not  to  spare  horse-fiesh,  that  you  may  be  with  me  at  my 
levee.' 

So  saying,  he  gave  his  horse  the  spur,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey,  while 
Vamey  rode  back  to  Cumnor  by  the  public  road,  avoiding  the  park.  The 
latter  alighted  at  the  door  of  the  Bonny  Black  Bear,  and  desired  to  speak 
wftif  Master  Michael  Lamboume.  That  respectable  character  was  not 
long  of  appearing  before  his  ne^  patron,  but  it  was  with  downcast  looks. 

*  Tboo  hast  lost  the  scent,'  said  Varney,  *  of  thy  comrade  Tressilian..-* 
I  know  it  by  thy  hang-dog  visage.  Is  this  thy  alacrity,  thou  impudent 
kiiave  ?' 

'  Cogs  wounds  !'  said  Lamboume,  ^  there  was  never  a  trail  so  finely 
bunted.  I  saw  him  to  earth  at  mine  uncle's  here — stuck  to  him  like  bees- 
wax— saw  him  at  supper — watched  him  to  his  chamber,  and  presto — ^he  is 
pne  next  morning,  the  very  hostler  knows  not  where.' 

^  This  sounds  like  practice  upon  me,  sir,'  replied  Varney  $  <  and  if  it  prove 
0,  by  my  soul  you  shall  repent  it.' 

'  Sir,  the  best  hound  will  be  sometimes  at  fault,'  answered  Lamboume; 

liow  should  it  serve  me  that  this  fellow  should  have  thus  evanished  ?     You 

Qay  ask  nnine  hosJ',  Giles  Grosling — ask  the  tapster  and  hostler — ask  Cicily, 

>nd  the  whole  household,  how  1  kept  eyes  on  Tressilian  while  he  was  on 

Aot-^On  my  soul,  I  could  not  be  expected  to  watch  him  like  a  sick  nurse, 
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trhen  I  had  seen  hira  furly  a-bed  in  his  chamber.  That  will  be  lAowed  me 
surely.^ 

Vamey  did,  in  fact,  make  some  enquiry  among  the  hovisehoMi  whkL 
confirmed  the  truth  of  Lanibourne's  statement.  Tressiiian,  it  vas  unam- 
mously  agreed,  had  departed  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  betwixt  night  and 
morning. 

^But  I  will  wrong  no  one/  said  nine  host ;  '  he  left  on  the  table  in  his 
lodging  the  fiill  value  of  his  reckoning,  with  some  allowance  totheservanu 
of  the  house,  which  was  the  less  necessary,  that  be  saddled  his  owd  geMii^ 
as  it  seems,  without  the  hostler's  assistance.' 

Thus  satisfied  of  the  rectitude  of  Lamboume's  conduct,  Vamey  began  to 
talk  to  him  upon  his  future  prospects  and  the  mode  in  which  he  meant  to 
bestow  himself,  intimating  that  he  understood  from  Foster,  he  waa  not  6vr 
inclined  to  enter  into  the  household  of  a  nobleman. 

<  Have  you,'  said  he,  *  ever  been  at  court  ?' 

'  No,'  replied  Lamboume ;  ^  but  ever  since  f  was  ten  years  old,  I  ban 
dreamt  once  a-week  that  I  was  there,  and  made  my  fortune.' 

<  it  may  be  your  own  fault  if  your  dream  comes  not  true,'  said  Varney ; 
'  are  you  needy  ?' 

^  Um !'  replied  Lamboume ;  *l  love  pleasure.' 

^  That  is  a  sufficient  answer,  and  an  honest  one,'  said  Vamey.  '  Know 
you  aught  of  the  requisites  expected  from  the  retainer  of  a  rising  courtier  ?' 

<  I  have  imagined  them  to  myself,  sir,'  answered  Lambomie ;  *  as  lor 
ezamplf ,  a  quick  eye — a  close  mouth — a  ready  and  bold  hand — a  sharp 
wit,  and  a  blunt  conscience.' 

<  And  thinci  I  suppose,'  said  Vamey,  *  has  had  its  edge  biunted  long 
since.' 

*  I  cannot  remember,  sir,  that  its  edg^  was  ever  over  keen,'  replied  Lam- 
bourne.  '  When  I  was  a  youth,  I  had  some  few  whimsies,  but  f  ground 
them  partly  out  of  my  recollection  on  the  rough  grindstone  of  the  wars,  and 
what  remained,  1  washed  out  in  the  broad  waves  of  the  Athmtic' 

<  Thou  hast  served,  then,  in  the  Indies  ?' 

^  In  both  East  and  West,'  answered  the  candidate  for  court-service,  *  b,v 
both  sea  and  land  ;  I  have  served  both  the  Portugal  and  the  Spaniard— -both 
the  Dutchman  and  the  Frenchman,  and  have  made  war  on  our  own  account 
with  a  crew  of  jolly  fellows,  who  held  there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  Line.' 

<  Thou  may*8t  do  me,  and  my  lord,  and  thyself,  good  service,'  said  Var- 
ney, after  a  pause.  ^  But  observe,  I  know  the  world — and,  answer  me  tru- 
ly, canst  thou  be  faithful  ?' 

<  Did  you  not  know  the  world,'  answered  Lamboume,  *  it  were  my  duty 
to  say  ay,  with(»ut  further  circumstance,  and  to«wear  to  it  with  Me  and  hon- 
our, and  so  forth. — But  as  it  seems  to  me  that  your  worship  is  one  who  de- 
sires rather  honest  troth  than  politic  falsehood — I  reply  to  you,  that  lean  be 
faithful  to  the  gallows'  fodt,ay,  to  the  loop  that  dangles  from  it,  If  lam  vi^II 
used  and  well  recompensed ;«— not  otherwise.' 

<  To  thy  other  virtues  thou  canst  add,  no  doubt,'  said  Vamey,  in  a  jeering 
tone,  <  the  knack  of  seeming  serious  and  religious,  when  the  moment  de- 
mands it  I' 

^  It  would  cost  me  nothing,'  siud  Lamboume,  ^  to  say  yes— but  to  speaV 
on  the  square,  I  must  needs  say  no.  If  you  want  a  hypocrite,  you  may  lakf 
Anthony  Foster,  who,  from  his  childhood,  had  some  sort  of  phiantom  haunt- 
ing him,  which  he  called  religion,  though  it  was  that  sort  of  godliness  which 
always  ended  m  being  great  galti.    But  1  have  no  such  knack  of  it.' 
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'  WeU,'  replied  Vaniey,  <  if  thou  hast  bo  hypocrisy,  bast  tfaoa  not  a  nag 
here  in  the  stable  ?'- 

<  Ay,  sir/  said  Lambouroey  '  that  shall  take  hedge  and  ditch  with  my 
Lord  Duke's  best  hunters.  Wlien  I  made  a  little  mistake  on  Shooter's 
Hill)  and  stopped  an  ancient  grasier,  whose  pouches  were  better  lined  than 
his  brain-pan,  the  bonny  bay  nag  carried  me  sheer  off,  in  spite  of  the  whole 
hue  and  cry.' 

<  Saddle  him  then^  instantly,  and  attend  me,'  said  Varney.  ^  Leave  thy 
clothes  and  bag&ag;^  und^  charge  of  mine  host,  and  I  will  conduct  thee  to  a 
service,  in  which,  if  thou  do  not  better  thyself^.the  fault  shall  not  be  fortune's 
but  thine  own.' 

'  Liave  and  hearty  I'  said  Lambourne,  'an4 1  am  mounted  in  an  instant. 
Knave,  bostler,  saddle  my  nag  i^ithout  the  loss  of  one  instant,  as  thou 
dost  value  the  safety  of  thy  noddle,^ — Pretty  Cicilyj  take  lialf  this  purse  to 
comfort  thee  for  my  sadden  departure.' 

^  GogsnonPB  I'  re|4ied  the  father,  <  Cicily  Tyrants  no  such  token  from  thee 
— ^Go  away,  Mike^  and  gather  grace  if  thpu  canst,  though  I  think  thou  goeat 
not  to  Ifan  land  where  it  grows.' 

^  Let  me  look  at  this  Cicily  of  thine,  mine  host/  said  Varney ;  *  I  have 
heard  much  talk  of  her  beauty.' 

<  It  is  a  sun-burnt  beautv,'  said  mine  host,  '  well  qualified  to  stand  out 
lain  and  wind,  but  little  calculated  to  please  such  critical  gallants  as  yourself. 
Sb^  keeps  her  chamber,  and  cannot  encounter  the  glance  of  such  sunny-day 
ooortiers,  my  noble  guest.' 

*  Well,  peace  be  with  her,  my  good  host/  answered  Yamey ;  ^  our  horses 
are  iiapatient^-we  bid  you  good  day.' 

'  Does  my  nephew  go  with  yuu,  so  please  you  ?'  said  Gosling. 
'  Ay,  such  is  his  purpose,'  answered  Richard  Yarney. 

*  You  are  right — fully  right/  replied  mine  host— -f  you  are,  I  say,  fully 
rigbty  my  kinsman.  Thou  hast  got  a  gay  horse ;  see  thou  light  not  unaware 
upon  a  halter— or  if  thou  wilt  needs  be  made  immortal  by  means  of  a  rope, 
which  thy  purpose  of  following  this  gentleman  renders  not  unlikely,  I 
charfe  thee  to  find  a  gallows  as  far  from  Cumnor  as  thou  conveniently 
may 'st ;  so  (  commend  you  to  your  saddle.' 

The  master  of  the  horse  and  his  new  retainer  took  horse  accordingly, 
leaviiig  the  landlord  to  conclude  his  ill-omened  farewell  to  himself,  and  at 
ieisme;  and  set  off  together  at  a  rapid  pace,  which  prevented  conversation 
until  the  ascent  of  a  steep  sandy  hill  permitted  them  to  resume  it. 

'  You  are  contented,  then,'  said  Yamey  to  his  companion,  *  to  take 
courl-service  ?' 

<  Ay,  worshipful  sir,  if  you  like  my  terms  as  well  as  I  like  your's.' 
'  And  what  are  your  terms?'  demanded  Yarney. 

'  If  I  am  to  have  a  quick  eye  for  patron's  interest,  he  must  have  a  dull 
une  towai40  my  faults,'  said  Lambourne. 

^  Ay/  said  Yarney,  ^  so  they  lie  not  so  iprossly  open  that  he  must  needs 
break  Us  shins  over  them*' 

^  Agreed/  said  Lambourn^.  ^  Neyt,  if  I  run  down  game,  I  must  have  the 
pjduBg  of  the  bones*' 

'  Tkst  is  but  reason/  replied  Yarney,  <  so  that  your  betters  are  served 
befiare  you.' 

*  Good  1'  said  Lambourne ;  '  and  it  only  remains  to  be  said,  that  if  the 
law  and  I  (pianrel,  my  patron  must  bear  me  out,  for  that  is  a  chief  point.' 

<  Beaaon  again/  said  Yaroeyy  ^  if  the  quarrel  hath  happened  iu  your 
—■tar^a  service/ 
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*  For  the  waj^e  and  so  forth)  I  say  aoChii^/  replied  Lambomme;  <  it  is 
the  secret  guerdon  that  I  must  live  by.' 

^  Never  fear/  said  Varney ;  ^  thou  shalt  have  clothes  and  spendhig-fflo- 
ney  to  ruffle  it  with  the  best  of  thy  degree,  for  thou  goest  to  a  hoa»ebold 
where  you  have  gold,  as  they  say,  by  the  eye.' 

^  That  jumps  all  with  my  humour,'  replied  Michael  Lamboiime;  '  and 
it  only  remains  that  you  tell  me  my  master's  name.' 

^  My  name  Is  Master  Richard  Varney,'  answered  his  oompaaion. 

^  But  I  mean,'  said  Lamboume,  <  the  name  of  the  noble  lord  to  whose 
•ervice  you  are  to  prefer  me.'. 

'  How,  knave,  art  thou  too  good  to  call  me  master?'  said  Varney,  hasb> 
ly ;  U  would  have  thee  bold  to  others,  but  not  saacy  with  me.' 

'  I  crave  your  worship's  pardon,'  said  Lamboume;  ^  but  yoq  seened 
iamiliar  with  Anthony  Foster,  now  I  am  familiar  with  Anthony  anyself.* 

<  Thou  art  a  shrewd  knave,  I  see,'  replied  Varney.  *  Mark  me — I  ds 
indeed  propose  to  introduce  thee  into  a  nobleman's  household  \  bat  it  is  ofh 
on  my  person  thou  wilt  chiefly  wait,  and  upon  my  countenance  that  ihoa 
wilt  depend.  I  am  his  master  of  horse — Thou  wilt  soon  know  hbname^ 
it  is  one  that  shakes  the  council  and  wields  the  state.' 

*  By  this  light,  a  brave  spell  to  conjure  with,'  said  Lamboume,  *  if  a  maa 
would  discover  hidden  treasures !' 

^  Used  with  discretion,  it  may  prove  so,'  replied  Varney ;  *■  but  mark^ 
if  thou  conjure  with  it  at  thine  own  hand,  it  may  raise  a  devil  who  will  teai 
thee  in  fragments.' 

^  Enough  said,'  replied  Lamboume;  <  I  will  not  exceed  my  limits.' 

The  travellers  then  resumed  the  rapid  rate  of  travelling,  which  th«r  d»» 
course  had  interrupted,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  Royal  Park  of  Woodstock. 
This  ancient  possession  of  the  crown  of  Lngland  was  then  v«y  dtfferent 
from  what  it  had  been  when  it  was  the  residence  of  the  foir  Rosamond,  and 
the  scene  of  Henry  the  Second's  secret  and  illicit  amours ;  and  yet  more  un- 
like to  the  scene  which  it  exhibits  in  the  present  day,  when  BlenfaeinnHouie 
commemorates  the  victory  of  Marlborough,  and  no  less  the  genius  of  Van* 
burgh,  though  decried  in  his  own  time  by  men  of  taste  far  inferior  to  his 
own.  It  was,  in  Elizabeth's  time,  an  ancient  mansion,  in  bad  repair,  which 
had  long  ceased  to  be  honoured  whh  the  royal  residence,  to  the  great  im* 
poverishment  of  the  adjacent  village.  The  inhabitants,  however,  had 
made  several  petitions  to  the  Queen  to  have  the  favour  of  the  sovereign's 
countenance  occasionally  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  upon  this  very  bosi* 
ness,  ostensibly  at  least,  was  the  noble  lord,  whom  we  have  already  jniro* 
duced  to  our  readers,  a  visitor  at  Woodstock. 

Varney  and  Lamboume  galloped  without  ceremony  into  the  eonn^yard 
of  the  ancient  and  dilapidated  mansion,  which  presented  on  that  morning  a 
scene  of  bustle  which  it  had  not  exhibited  for  two  reigns*  Officers  of  the 
Earl's  household,  livery-men  and  retainers,  went  and  came  with  all  the  in- 
aolent  fracas  which  attaches  to  their  profession.  .  The  neigh  of  horses  and 
the  baying  of  hounds  were  heard ;  for  my  lord,  in  his  occupation  of  inspect- 
ing and  surveying  the  manor  and  demesnes,  was,  of  course,  provided  with 
the  means  of  following  his  pleasure  in  the  chase  or  park,  said  to  have  beeo 
the  earliest  that  was  enclosed  in  England,  and  which  was  well  s;tocked  with 
deer  which  had  long  roamed  there  unmolested.  Several  of  the  inhalMtants 
of  the  village,  in  anxious  hope  of  a  favourable  result  from  this  unwonted  vi- 
sit, loitered  abuut  the  court-yard,  and  awaited  the  great  man^  coming  forth. 
Their  attenticm  was  excited  by  the  hasty  arrival  of  Varney,  aad  ajsiirauir 
ran  amongst  them^  <  The  Lari  s  master  of  the  horse  i'  while  they  hastened 
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to  bespeak  favour  fay  bafltilyunboimeting,  and  proffering  to  hold  the  bridle 
and  stirrup  of  the  favoured  retainer  and  attendant. 

^  Stand  somewhat  aloof,  my  masters  I'  said  Vamey,  haughtily^  <  and  let 
the  domestics  do  their  office.' 

The  mortified  peasants  fell  back  at  the  signal ;  while  Lamboame,  who 
had  his  eye  upon  bb  superior's  deportment,  repelled  the  services  of  those 
who  ofiered  to  assist  him,  with  yet  more  discourtesy — <  Stand  back,  Jack 
peasant,  with  a  murrain  to  you,  and  let  these  knave  footmen  do  their 
duty !' 

While  they  gave  their  nags  to  the  attendants  of  the  household,  and  walk» 
ed  into  the  mansion  with  an  air  of  superiority  wbich  long  practice  and  con- 
sciousness of  birth  rendered  natural  to  Vamey,  and  which  Lambourne  en«- 
tleavouredto  imitate  as  well  as  he  could,  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Woodstock 
whispered  to  each  other,  ^  WelUa-day— God  save  us  from  all  such  mis- 
proud  princDxes !  An  the  master  be  like  the  men,  why  the  fiend  may  take 
all,  and  yet  have  no  more  than  his  due.' 

'  Silence,  good  neighbours  I'  said  the  Bailiff,  *  keep  tongue  betwixt 
leeth— we  shsul  know  more  by  and  bye.  But  never  will  a  lord  come  to 
Woodstock  so  welcome  as  bluff  old  king  Harry  I  He  would  horsewhip  a 
fellow  one  day  with  his  own  royal  hand,  and  then  fiing  him  an  handful  of 
silver  groats,  with  his  own  broad  face  on  them>  to  'noint  the  sore  withal.' 

*■  Ay,  vest  be  with  him !'  echoed  the  auditors;  ^  it  will  be  long  ere  this 
Lady  l^lisabetb  horsewhip  any  of  us.' 

'  There  is  no  saying,'  answered  the  Bailiff.  <  Meanwhile,  patience, 
good  neighbours,  and  let  us  comfort  ourselves  by  thuiking  that  we  deserve 
such  notice  at  her  grace's  hands.' 

Meanwhile,  Vamey,  closely  followed  by  his  new  dependant,  made  his 

way  to  the  hall,  where  men  of  more  note  and  consequence  than  those  left  in 

the  court-yard  awaited  the  appearance  of  the  Earl,  who  as  yet  kept  bis 

chamber.     All  paid  court  to  Vamey,  with  more  or  less  deference,  as  suited 

their  own  rank,  or  the  urgency  of  the  business  which  brought  them  to  his 

lord's  levee.     To  the  general  question  of,  *  When  comes  my  lord  forth. 

Master  Vamey  ?'  he  gave  brief  answers,  as,  *  See  you  not  my  boots  ?     I 

am  but  just  returned  from  Oxford,  and  know  nothing  of  it,'  and  the  likey 

until  the  same  query  was  put  in  a  higher  tone  by  a  personage  of  more  im« 

portance.    '  I  will  inquire  at  the  chamberlain,  Sir  Thomas  Copely,'  was 

the  reply.    The  chamberlain,  distinguished  by  his  silver  key,  answered, 

that  the  £arl  only  awaited  Master  Varaey's  return  to  come  down,  but  that 

he  would  first  speak  with  him  in  his  private  chamber.     Varney,  therefore^ 

bowed  to  the  company,  and  took  leave,  to  enter  his  lord's  apartment. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  expectation  which  lasted  a  few  minutes,  and  was 

it  length  hushed  by  the  opening  of  the  folding-doors  at  the  upper  end  of 

the  apartment,  through  which  the  Earl  made  his  entrance,  marshalled  by 

Us  cfaaodberiaitt  and  the  steward  of  his  family,  and  followed  by  Rjchaiid 

Vamey.    In  his  noble  mien  and  princdy  features,  men  read  nothing  of  that 

iinolence  which  was  practised  by  his  dependants.     His  courtesies  were 

indeed  measured  bv  the  rank  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  but 

^en  the  meanest  person  present  had  a  share  of  his  gracious  notice.     The 

fairies  which  he  made  respcctiog  the  condition  of  the  manor,  of  the 

Queen's  rights  there,  and  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  might 

Attend  her  occasional  residence  at  the  royal  seat  of  Woodstock,  seemed  to 

^liow  that  he  had  most  earnestly  investigated  the  matter  of  the  petition  of 

Mie  inlMkUtantSy  aud  with  a  desire  to  forward  the  interest  of  the  place. 
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<  Now-  the  Lord  love  bis  oofale  coanteDance,'  saod  the  BtSifi^  who  hao 
thrust  himself  into  the  preseoce-chainber;  '  be  looks  somewhat  pale.  1 
warrant  him  he  hath  spent  the  whole  night  in  perusiog  our  memonuL 
Master  Toughyam,  who  took  six  months  to  draw  il  ttpi  siud  it  would  take 
aweektoumlerstandit ;  and  see  if  the  Carl  hath  not  knocked  the  marrow 
out  of  it  in  twenty-four  hours !' 

The  Earl  then  acquainted  them  that  he  ahoald  moTe  theic  aoveragn  to 
honour  Woodstock  occasionally  with  her  resideQee  dorioff  her  royal  pn^ 
gresses,  that  the  town  and  its  vicinity  might  derive^  from  her  eoanteoance 
and  favour,  the  same  advantages  as  from  those  of  her  predeeessors.  Meao- 
while,  be  rejoiced  to  be  the  expomder  of  her  gracious  pleasure,  in  aflaorias 
them  that,  for  the  increase  of  trade  and  encouragement  of  the  worthy  biu^ 
gesses  of  Woodstock,  her  majesty  waa  nunded  to  erect  the  town  into  s 
Staple  for  wooL 

This  joyful  intelligence  was  received  with  the  acdamatioM  aol  only  of 
the  better  sort  who  were  admitted  to  the  audieBce-chamber^  but  of  the  coBh 
mons  who  watted  without. 

The  freedom  of  the  corporation  was  presented  to  the  Carl  upon  knee  bj 
thie  magistrates  of  the  place,  together  with  a  purse  of  gold  pieces^  which  \he 
Carl  handed  to  Varney,  who,  on  his  part,  gave  a  share  to  Lambonrtte,  as 
the  most  acceptable  earnest  of  his  new  service. 

The  Earl  and  his  retinue  took  hone  soon  aftei,  to  retam  toeoort,  accom- 
panied by  the  shoots  of  the  inhabitants  of  Woodatock,  who  made  the  old 
oaks  ring  with  re-echoing,  <  Long  live  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  the  nobk 
Earl  of  Leicester !'  The  urbanity  and  cooitesy  of  the  Eari  even  threw 
a  gleam  of  popularity  over  his  attendants,  as  thw  haughty  deportoneot  had 
formerly  obscured  that  of  their  master:  and  men  sb  mted,  *•  Long  li%to  the 
Earl,  and  to  his  gallant  followers !'  as  Varney  and  Lamboume,  each  in  his 
Tank)  rode  proudly  through  the  streets  of  Woodstock. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Host.  I  will  hear  you,  Master  Fenton  ; 
And  I  will,  at  least,  keep  your  counsel. 

jiBRRT  wiYKS  OF  womsaa. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  return  to  the  detail  of  those  eiicnmatanoes  wfaicli 
accompanied,  and  indeed  occasioned,  the  sudden  diaappeafanoe  of  Tressi- 
lien  from  the  sign  of  the  Black  Bear  at  Cumnor.  it  will  be  recollected  that 
this  gentleman,  after  hb  rencounter  with  Varney,  had  retnmed  to  Giles 
Gosling's  caravansary,  where  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  chamber,  de- 
manded pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  announced  his  purpose  to  remain  private 
for  the  day  ;  in  the  eiwnlng  he  appeared  again  in  the  public  room,  where 
Michael  Lamboumei  wlo  had  been  en  the  watch  for  him,  agreeably  to  his 
engagement  to  his  old  Ulend  and  associate  Foster,  endeavoured  to  renew 
hb  acquaintance  with  him,  and  hoped  he  retained  no  unfiiendly  reooUccttoo 
of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  morning's  scuffle. 

But  Tressillan  repelled  his  advances  firmly,  though  with -civilitjF^--^  Mas- 
ter Lamboume,'  -  said  he,  *  I  trust  I  have  recompenmd  to  yow  pleasure  the 
time  you  have  wasted  on  me.    Under  the  shew  of  wild  bluntnetw  wiiicb 
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yoQ  exhibit^  I  know  yoa  have  aeose  enough  to  understand  lue,  when  I  say 
frankly,  that  the  object  of  our  temporary  acquaintance  having  been  accom- 
plished, we  must  be  strangers  to  each  other  in  future.' 

<  Voto  /'  said  Lambourne,  twirling  his  whiskers  with  one  hand,  and 
gasping  the  hik  of  his  weapon  with  the  other;  ^  if  I  thought  that  this  usage 
was  meant  to  insult  me' 

'  You  would  bear  it  with  discretion,  doubtless,'  replied  Tressilian,  '  as 
you  must  do  at  any  rate.  Yoa  know  too  well  the  distance  that  is  betwixt 
us,  to  require  me  to  expfciin  myself  larther-^Good  evening.' 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  back  upon  his  former  companion,  and  entered 
into  discourse  with  the  hmdlord.  Michael  Lamboume  felt  strongly  dis- 
posed to  bully  ;  but  his  wrath  died  away  in  a  few  incoherent  oaths  and 
ejaculations,  and  he  sank  unrenstingly  under  the  ascendency  which  superi* 
or  spirits  possess  over  persons  of  his  habits  and  description.  He  remained 
moody  and  silent  in  a  comer  of  the  apartment,  paying  the  most  marked  at- 
tention to  every  motion  of  his  late  companion,  against  whom  he  began  now 
to  nourish  a  quarrel  on  his  own  account,  which  he  trusted  to  avenge  by  the 
execution  of  Vamey's  directions.  The  hoar  of  supper  arrived,  and  nas 
followed  by  that  of  repose,  when  Tressilian,  like  others,  retired  to  his  sleep- 
mg  apartment. 

He  had  not  been  in  bed  long,  when  the  train  of  sad  reveries,  which  sup- 
plied the  place  of  rest  in  his  disturbed  mind,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  jar  of  a  door  on  its  hinges,  and  a  light  was  seen  to  glimmer  in  the  apart- 
ment. Tressilian,  who  was  as  brave  as  steel,  sprang  from  his  bed  at  this 
alarm,  and  had  laid  hand  upon  his  sword,  when  he  was  prevented  from 
drawing  h  by  a  voice  which  said,  <  Be  not  too  rash  with  your  rapier,  Mas- 
ter Tressilian — It  is  I,  your  host  Giles  Gosling.' 

At  the  same  time,  unshrouding  the  dark  lantern,  which  had  hitherto  only 
emitted  an  indistinct  glimmer,  the  goodly  aspect  and  figure  of  the  landlord 
of  the  Black  Bear  was  visibly  presented  to  his  astonished  guest. 

'  What  mummery  is  this,  mine  host  ?'  said  Tressilian  ;  '  have  you  sup- 
ped as  jollily  as  last  night,  and  so  mistaken  your  chamber  ?  or  is  midnight 
a  time  for  masquerading  in  your  guest's  lodging  ?' 

'  Master  Tressilian,'  replied  mine  host,  <  I  know  my  place  and  my  time 
as  well  as  e'er  a  merry  landlord  in  England.  But  here  has  been  my  hang- 
dog kinsman  watching  you  as  close  as  ever  cat  watched  a  mouse  ;  and  here 
have  yoia,  on  the  other  hand,  quarrelled  and  fought,  either  with  him  or  with 
some  other  person,  and  I  fear  that  danger  will  come  of  it.' 

^  Go  to,  thou  art  but  a  fool,  mtM^,'  said  Tressilian  ;  '  thy  kinsman  id  be- 
neath my  resentment ;  and  besides,  why  should'st  thou  think  1  had  quar- 
relled with  any  one  whomsoever  ?' 

^  Oh  I  sir,'  replied  the  inn-keeper,  ^  there  was  a  red  spot  on  thy  very 
cbeek-botie,  which  boded  of  a  late  brawl,  as  sure  as  the  conjunction  of  Mars 
«nd  Satam  threatens  misfortune — and  when  you  returned,  the  buckles  of 
your  girdle  were  brought  forward,  and  your  step  was  quick  and  hasty,  and 
ail  things  shewed  your  hand  and  your  hilt  had  been  lately  acquainted.' 

'  WeU,  good  mine  host,  if  I  have  been  obliged  to  draw  my  sword,'  said 
TressQian,  ^  why  should  such  a  circumstance  fetch  thee  out  of  thy  warm  bed 
at  this  time  of  night  ?     Thou  seest  the  mischief  is  all  over.' 

'  Under  favour,  that  is  what  I  doubt.  Anthony  Foster  is  a  dangerous 
Bian,  defended  by  strong  court  patronage,  which  hath  borne  him  out  in  mat« 
ters  of  very  deep  concernment.  And  then,  my  kinsman— -why,  I  have 
told  you  what  he  is,  and  if  these  two  old  cronies  have  made  up  their  old  ac- 
qoaiatance,  1  woald  not,  my  worshipful  guest,  that  it  should  be  at  thy  cost; 
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I  promise  you,  IMike  Lamboume  has  been  making  very  partftelarenqufrkf 
at  mine  holster,  when  and  which  way  you  ride,  ^ow,  1  would  have  yoa 
think,  whether  you  may  not  have  done  or  said  something  for  which  you  may 
be  way-laid,  and  taken  at  disadvantage.' 

<  I'hou  art  an  honest  man,  mine  host,'  said  Tressilian,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  ^  and  I  will  deal  frankly  with  thee.  If  these  men's  malice  is 
directed  against  me — as  I  deny  not  hut  it  may — It  is  because  they  are  the 
agents  of  a  more  powerful  villain  than  themselves.' 

<  Vou  mean  Master  Richard  Varoey,  doyou  not?'  said  die  landlfirri ; 
^  he  was  at  Cumiior-Place  yesterday,  and  came  not  hither  so  private  but. 
what  he  was  espied  by  one  who  told  n^e.' 

<  I  mean  the  same,  mine  host.' 

<  Then,  for  God's  sake,  worshipful  Master  Tressilian,'  said  honest  Gos- 
ling, ^  look  well  to  yourself.  This  Varney  is  the  protector  and  patron 
of  Anthony  Foster,  who  holds  under  him,  and  by  his  favour,  some  lease  of 
yonder  mansion  and  the  park.  Varney  got  a  large  grant  of  the  lands  uf 
the  Abbacy  of  Abingdon,  and  Cumnt»r-Place  amongst  others,  from  his  mas* 
ter,the  Larl  of  Leicester.  Men  say  he  can  do  every  thinir  with  htm,  though 
I  hold  the  Earl  too  good  a  nobleman  to  employ  him  as  some  men  uilk  of. — 
And  then  the  Carl  can  do  any  thing  (that  is  any  thing  right  or  fiuing)  with 
the  Queen,  God  bless  her ;  so  you  see  what  an  enemy  you  have  made 
yourself.' 

^  Well — it  is  done,  and  I  cannot  help  it,'  answered  Tressilian. 

*  Uds  precious,  but  it  must  be  helped  in  some  manner  i'  said  the  host 
<  Richard  Varney — why,  what  between  his  influence  with  my  lord,  and  his 
pretending  to  so  many  old  and  vexatious  claims  in  right  of  the  Abbot  here, 
,  men  fear  almost  to  mention  his  name,  much  more  to  set  themselves  against 
his  practices.  You  may  judge  by  our  discourses  the  last  night*  Men  said 
their  pleasure  of  Tony  Foster,  but  not  a  word  of  Richard  Varney,  though 
all  men  judge  him  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  yonder  mystery  about  the  pretty 
wench.  But  perhaps  you  know  more  of  that  matter  than  I  do,  for  women, 
though  they  wear  not  swords,  are  occasion  for  many  a  blade's  exchanging  a 
sheath  of  neat's  leather  for  one  of  flesh  and  blood.' 

<  1  do  indeed  know  more  of  that  poor  unfortunate  lady  than  thou  doest, 
my  friendly  host ;  and  so  bankrupt  am  I,  at  this  moment,  of  friends  and  ad- 
vice, that  I  will  willingly  make  a  counsellor  of  thee,  and  tell  thee  the  whole 
history,  the  rather  that  1  have  a  favour  to  ask  when  my  tale  is  ended.' 

<  Good  Master  Tressilian,'  said  tlie  landlord,  *  I  am  but  a  poor  innkeeper, 
little  able  to  adjust  or  counsel  such  a  guest  as  yourself.  But  as  sure  as  I 
have  risen  decently  above  the  world,  by  giving  good  measure  and  reasona- 
ble charges,  I  am  an  honest  man ;  and  as  such,  if  I  may  not  be  able  to  assist 
you,  I  am  not,  at  least,  capable  to  abuse  your  confldence.  Say  away,  there- 
fore, as  confidently  as  if  you  spoke  to  your  father;  and  thus  far  at  least  be 
be  certain,  that  my  curiosity,  for  I  will  not  deny  that  which  belongs  to  my 
calling,  is  joined  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  discretion.' 

<  i  doubt  it  not,  mine  host,'  answered  Tressilian ;  and  while  his  auditor 
remained  in  anxious  expectation,  he  meditated  for  an  instant  how  he  should 
commence  his  narrative.     ^  My  tale,'  he  at  length  said,  *  to  be  quite  intdli- 

tible,  must  begin  at  some  distance  back. — You  have  beard  of  the  battle  of 
toke,  my  good  host,  and  perhaps  of  Sir  Roger  Robsart,  who,  in  that  battle, 
valiantly  took  part  with  Henry  VII,  the  Queen's  grandfather,  and  routed 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  LordGeraldin  and  his  wild  Iiish,  and  the  Fleinh»es, 
whom  the  Dutchess  of  Burgundy  had  s«nt  over^  in  the  quarrti  of  Laoibart 
Siipnel  ?' 
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'  I  remember  both  CMie  and  the  ocher,'  said  Giles  Oosfin?, '  it  Is  san?  of  a 
dozen  times  a- week  on  my  ale-bencli  below. — Sir  Roger  Kobsart  of  Devon 
—0}  ay, — 'tis  him  of  whom  miostrels  sing  to  this  hour, — 

'  He  wai  the  flower  of  Stokers  red  fields 

Wijon  'lartin  Swart  oo  i^rouod  lay  slain  ;  , 

Id  raging  roul  he  never  n^Pd, 

But  like  a  r6ck  did  firm  remain.* 

Ay,  and  thim  th«re  was  Mania  Swjtrt  I  have  heard  my  grand  father  talk  of, 
and  of  the  joliy  Xlmains  whont  he  coram  inrJed,  with  their  slashed  doublets 
and  quaint  hose,  all  frounced  w^ith  ribbons  above  the  nether  stocks.  Here's 
i  song  goes  of  Martin  Swart,  tot,  and  I  had  but  memory  for  it : — 

v^Martin  SWart  and  hi«  m»n,       I 
\  ^ad^lle  th«m,  saddle  theniy 
MarCiij  .^wz^rtand  his  meo, 
Saddle  them  well.* 

*  True,  ^ood  mine  host— the  day  was  long  talked  of;  but  if  you  sing  so 
IoihI,  you  will  awake  more  listeners  than  I  care  to  commit  ray  confidence 


uruo.' 


*  I  crave  pardon,  my  worshipful  guest,^  said  mine  host,  *  I  was  oblivious« 
When  an  old  song  conies  across  us  merry  old  knights  of  the  spiggot,  it  runs 
Bw'iv  wi'h  discretion.' 

*  Well,  mine  host,  my  grandfather,  like  some  other  Cornish-men,  kept  a 
warm  a/Actioii  to  the  House  of  York,  and  espoused  the  quarrel  of  this  Sjm- 
itel,  a»suining  the  title  of  Karl  of  Warwick,  as  the  country  afterwards,  io 
great  numbers,  countenanced  the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  calling  himself 
li)''  Duke  of  York.  My  gran  Jsire  joined  Simnel's  standard,  and  was  taken 
^i^liting  de.sperately  at  Stoke,  where  most  of  the  leaders  of  that  unhappy 
arny  were  slain  in  their  harness.  The  good  knight,  to  whom  he  rendered 
h'tnself,  t>ir  Ro^er  Robsart,  protected  him  from  the  immediate  vengeance  of 
IW  King,  and  dismissed  him  without  ransom.  But  he  was  unable  to  guard 
biin  from  other  penalties  of  his  rashness,  being  the  heavy  fines  by  which  he 
%'as  impoverished,  according  to  Henry's  mode  vf  weakening  his  enemies* 
Tile  good  knight  did  what  he  might  to  mitigate  the  distresses  of  my  ances* 
tor;  and  their  friendship  became  so  strict,  that  my  falher  was  bred  up  as 
the  sworn  brother  and  intimate  of  the  present  Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  the  only 
^in  of  Sir  Roger,  and  the  heir  of  his  honest,  and  generous,  and  hospitable 
tt^mppr,  though  not  equal  to  him  in  martial  achievements.' 

*  J  have  heard  of  good  Sir  Hugh  Robsart,'  interrupted  the  host,  ^  many  a 
^ime  and  oft.  His  huntsman  and  sworn  servant,  Will  Bad{;er,  hath  spoke 
^niim  an  hundred  times  in  this  very  house — a  jovial  knight  he  is,  and  hath 
!<^ved  hospitality  and  open  house  keeping  more  than  the  present  fashion, 
^iiich  lays  as  much  gold  lace  on  the  seams  of  a  doublet  as  would  feed  a  doz* 
'H  of  tail  fellows  with  beef  and  ale  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  let  them  have 
bt'ir  evening  at  the  ale-house  once  a-week,  to  do  good  to  the  publican.' 

'  If  you  have  seen  Will  Badger,  mine  host,'  said  Tressilian,  ^  you  have 
'^'ard  enough  of  Sir  Hugh  Robsart ;  and,  therefore,  1  will  but  say,  that  the 
^^pitality  you  boast  of  hath  pr»>ved  somewhat  detrimental  to  the  estate  of 
is  family,  which  is  perhaps  of  the  less  consequence,  as  he  has  but  one 
i<«'^hter  to  whom  to  bequeath  it.  And  here  begins  my  share  in  the  tale. 
pon  my  father*8  death,  now  several  years  since,  the  good  Sir  Hugh  would 
iilingly  have  made  mejus  constant  companion.    There  was  a  time,  bow^ 
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ever,  at  which  I  felt  the  kind  knight's  excessive  love  for  field^pom  de- 
tained me  from  studies,  by  which  I  oii^ht  haire  profited  more ;  but  1  ceased 
to  regret  the  leisure  which  gratitude  and  hereditary  friendship  conpelkd 
tne  to  bestow  on  their  rural  avocations,  'i  he  exquisite  beauty  of  Mistress 
Amy  Robsart,  as  she  grew  up  from  childhood  to  woman,  could  not  escape 
one  whom  circumstances  obliged  to  be  so  constantly  in  her  Gumpany-i>»l  lov- 
ed her,  in  short,  my  host,  and  her  father  saw  it.' 

'  And  crossed  your  true  loves,  no  doubt?'  said  mine  host :  '  it  is  the  way 
in  all  such  cases,  and  I  judge  it  must  have  been  so  in  your  instaocey  firom  tfae 
heavy  sigh  you  uttered  even  now.' 

<  The  cause  was  different,  mine  host.  My  suit  was  highly  approved  bj 
the  generous  Sir  Hugh  Hobsart — ^it  was  his  daughter  who  was  cold  to  mj 
passion.' 

<  She  was  the  more  dangert^us  enemy  of  the  two,'  said  the  inn-keeper. 
<  I  fear  your  suit  proved  a  cold  one.' 

'  She  yielded  me  her  esteem,'  said  Tressilian,  '  and  seemed  notonwiUiof 
that  I  should  hope  it  might  ripen  into  a  warmer  passion.  There  was  a  coo- 
tract  of  future  marriage  executed  betwixt  us,  upon  her  father's  imercessjoa; 
but  to  comply  with  her  anxious  request,  the  execution  was  deferred  for  a 
twelvemonth.  During  this  period,  Richard  Vamey  appeared  in  the  coun- 
try, and,  availing  himsielf  of  some  distant  family  connexion  with  Sir  Hugh 
Robsart,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  his  company,  until|  at  length,  he  almost 
lived  in  the  family.' 

*  That  could  bode  no  good  to  the  place  he  honoured  with  hb  residence/ 
said  Gosling. 

<  No,  by  the  rood !'  replied  Tressilian.    <  Misunderstanding  and  misery 
followed  his  presence,  yet  so  strangely,  that  I  am  at  this  moment  at  a  loss 
to  trace  the  gradations  of  their  encroachment  upon  a  family,  which  had,  till 
then,  been  so  happy.     For  a  time  Amy  Robsart  received  the  attentions  ol' 
this  man  Varney  with  the  indifference  attached  to  common  courtesies;  then 
followed  a  period  in  which  she  seemed  to  regard  him  with  dislike,  and  ev^ 
with  dbgust ;  and  then  an  extraordinary  species  of  coimection  appeared  to 
grow  up  betwixt  them.     Varney  dropped  those  airs  of  pretension  and  gal- 
lantry, which  had  marked  his  former  approaches ;  and  Amy,  on  the  odier 
hand,  seemed  to  renounce  the  ill-disguised  disgust  with  which  she  had  re- 
garded them.     They  seemed  to  have  more  of  privacy  and  confidence  to- 
gether, than  I  fully  liked ;  and  I  suspected  that  they  met  in  private,  where 
there  was  less  restraint  than  In  our  presence.     Many  circumstances,  which 
I  noticed  but  little  at  the  time — for  i  deemed  her  heart  as  open  as  her  angel- 
ic countenance — have  since  arisen  on  my  memory,  to  convince  me  of  their 
private  understanding.     But  I  need  not  detail  them^-the  inKX  speaks  for 
Itself.     She  vanished  from  her  father's  house — Vamey  disappeaied  at  the 
same  time — and  this  very  day  I  have  seen  her  in  the  character  of  his  para- 
mour Foster,  and  visited  by  him,  muffled,  and  by  a  secret  entrance.' 

^  And  this,  then,  is  the  cause  of  you  quarrel  ?  Metbinks,  yoa  should 
have  been  sure  that  the  fair  lady  either  desired  or  deserved  yoiu-  intericr* 
ence.' 

'  Mine  host,'  answered  Tressilian,  ^  my  father,  such  I  must  ever  considei 
Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  sits  at  home  stniggling  with  his  grief,  or  if  so  fariecov- 
ered,  vainly  attempting  to  drown,  in  the  practice  of  his  field-sports,  the  re- 
collection that  he  had  once  a  daughter — a  recollection  which  ever  and  aoon 
breaks  from  him  under  circumstances  the  most  pathetic.  I  could  not 
brook  the  idea  that  he  should  live  in  miser}',  and  Amy  in  guilt ;  and  I  emiea' 
voured  to  seek  her  out,  with  the  hope  of  inducuig  her  to  return  to  her  fami 
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ly«  I  have  found  her,  and  when  I  have  either  succeeded  in  my  attempt, 
or  have  found  it  altogether  unavailingi  it  is  my  purpuse  to  embark  for  the 
Virginia  voyage.' 

^  Be  not  so  rash,  good  sir,'  replied  Giles  Gosling;  ^  and  cast  not  yourself 
away  because  a  woman-^to  be  brief — 1«  a  woman,  and  changes  her  lovers 
like  her  suit  of  ribbands,  with  no  better  reason  than  mere  phantasy.  And 
ere  we  probe  this  matter  further,  let  me  ask  you  what  circumstances  of  sus 
picion  directed  you  so  truly  to  this  lady's  residence,  or  rather  to  her  place  of 
ooncealroent?' 

<  The  last  is  the  better  chosen  word,  mine  host,'  answered  Tressilian ; 
^  and  touching  your  question,  the  knowledge  that  Varney  held  large  granta 
of  the  demesnes  formerly  belonging  to  the  Monks  of  Abingdon,  directed  ma 
to  this  neighbourhood;  and  your  nephew's  visit  to  his  old  comrade  Foster, 
gave  me  the  means  of  conviction  on  the  subject.' 

'  And  what  b  now  your  purpose,  worthy  sir  ?— excuse  my  freedom  in 
asking  the  question  so  broadly.' 

'  1  purpose,  mine  host,'  said  Tressilian,  *  to  renew  my  vbit  to  the  place 
of  her  residence  tonnonrow,  and  to  seek  a  more  detailed  communication 
with  her  than  I  have  had  to-day.  She  must  indeed  be  widely  changed  from 
what  she  once  was,  if  my  words  make  no  impression  upon  her.' 

<  Under  your  fovout.  Master  Tressilian,'  said  the  landlord,  '  you  can  fol- 
low no  such  course.  The  lady,  if  I  understand  you,  has  already  rejected 
your  interference  in  the  matter.' 

^  It  is  but  too  true,'  said  Tressilian ;  *  I  cannot  deny  it.' 
'  Then,  marry,  by  what  right  or  interest  do  you  possess  a  compulsory  in- 
terforence  with  her  inclination,  disgraceful  as  it  may  be  to  herself  and  to  her 
parents?  Unless  my  judgment  gulls  me,  those  under  whose  protection  she 
has  thrown  herself,  would  have  small  hesitation  to  reject  your  interference, 
even  if  it  were  that  of  a  father  or  brother;  but  as  a  discarded  lover,  you 
expose  youraelf  to  be  repelled  with  the  strong  hand,  as  well  as  with  scorn. 
You  can  apply  to  no  magistrate  for  aid  or  countenance  ;  and  you  are  hunt- 
ing, therefore  a  shadow  in  water,  and  will  only,  (excuse  my  plainness,) 
come  by  ducking  and  danger  in  attempting  to  catch  it.' 

<  1  will  appeal  to  the  Eari  of  Leicester,'  said  Tressilian,  *  against  the  in- 
famy of  his  favourite.  He  courts  the  severe  and  strict  sect  of  puritans- 
He  dare  not,  for  sake  of  his  own  character,  refuse  my  appeal,  even  although 
he  were  destitute  of  the  principles  of  honour  and  nobleness  with  which  fome 
mvesu  him.    Or  I  will  appeal  to  the  Queen  herself.' 

<  Should  Leicester,'  said  the  landlord,  '  be  disposed  to  protect  his  d^ 
pendant  fas  indeed  Varney  is  said  to  be  very  confident  with  him,)  the  ap« 
peal  to  tne  Queen  may  bring  them  both  to  reason.  Her  Majesty  is  strict 
io  such  matters,  and  Tif  it  be  not  treason  to  speak  it)  will  rather,  it  is  said, 
pardon  a  dozen  courtiers  for  falling  in  love  with  herself,  than  one  for  giving 
preference  to  another  woman.  Coragio  then,  my  brave  guest !  for  if  thou 
kiyeat  a  petition  from  Sir  Hugh  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  bucklered  by  the 
story  of  thine  own  wrongs,  the  favourite  Cari  dared  as  soon  leap  into  the 
Thames  at  the  fullest  and  deepest,  as  offer  to  protect  Varney  in  a  cause  of 
this  oatore.  But  to  do  this  with  an  v  chance  of  success,  you  must  go  for- 
mally to  work;  and  without  staying  here  to  tilt  with  the  master  of  horse  to 
a  privy  councillor,  and  expose  yourself  to  the  dagger  of  his  cameradoes, 
you  should  hie  you  to  Devonshire,  get  a  petition  drawn  up  for  Sir  Hugh 
Hobaart^  and  make  as  many  friends  as  you  can  to  forward  your  interest  at 
fourt.* 
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*   ^  You  have  spokpn  well,  mine  host,'  said  TressiKan,  ^  and  I  wUt  profit 
by  your  advice,  and  leave  you  to-morrow  early.' 

*  Nay,  leave  me  to-night,  sir,  before  to-morrow  comes,'  said  the  land* 
lord.  *  I  never  prayed  for  a  guest's  arrival  more  eagerly  than  I  do  to  have 
you  safely  gone.  My  kinsman's  destiny  is  roost  like  to  be  hmifed  for 
something,  but  I  would  not  that  the  cause  were  the  murder  of  an  hoootv^ 
guest  of  mine.  ^  Better  ride  safe  in  the  dark,'  says  the  proterti,  <tban  in 
day-light  with  a  murderer  at  your  elbow.'  Come,  sir,  I  move  yoa  for  yoor 
own  safety.     Your  horse  and  all  is  ready,  and  here  is  your  score.' 

'  It  is  somewhat  under  a  noble,'  said  Tressilian,  giving  one  to  the  host; 
'  give  the  balance  to  pretty  Cicity,  your  daughter,  and  the  servanta  of  the 
house.' 

*  They  shall  taste  of  vour  bounty,  sir,'  said  Goslrog,  '  and  you  shooM 
taste  of  my  daughter's  lips  in  grateful  acknowledgment,  but  at  this  bom 
they  cannot  fill  the  porch  to  greet  your  departure.' 

*  Do  not  trust  your  daughter  too  far  with  your  guests,  my  good  laniflord,' 
said  Tressilian. 

'  O,  sir,  we  will  keep  measure ;  but  I  wonder  not  that  you  are  jealous  of 
them  all — May  I  crave  to  know  with  what  aspect  the  fair  hidy  at  the  Place 
,yesterday  received  you.' 

'  I  own,'  said  Tressilian,  *  it  was  mgry  as  well  as  crmfnsed,  and  affords 
me  little  hope  that  aho  \<  yet  awakened  from  her  unhappy  delusion.' 

'  In  that  case,  sir,  1  see  not  why  you  should  play  the  champion  of  a 
wench  that  will  none  of  you,  and  Incur  the  resentment  of  a  fevoorite's  fa* 
vourite,  as  d:inueruus  a  monster  as  ever  a  knight-adventurer  encountered 
in  the  old  storv  books.' 

*  You  do  me  wrong — gross  wrong,'  said  Tressilian ;  <  I  do  not  desire 
that  Amy  should  ever  turn  thought  upon  me  more.  Let  me  but  see  her  re- 
stored to  her  father,  and  all  I  have  to  do  in  Europe— -perhaps  in  thejsrorld^ 
is  over  a»  d  ended.' 

*  A  wiser  resolution  were  to  drink  a  cup  of  sack,  and  forget  her,'  said 
the  landlord.  ^  But  five-and-twenty  and  fifty  look  on  those  matters  whh 
other  eyes,  especially  when  one  case  of  peepers  is  set  in  the  skull  of  a 
young  gallant,  and  the  other  in  those  of  an  old  publican,  i  pity  you,  Mas- 
ter Tressilian,  but  I  see  not  how  I  can  aid  you  in  the  matter.' 

*Only  thus  far,  mine  host,'  replied  Tressilian — *  Keep  a  watch  on  the. 
motions  of  those  at  the  Place,  which  thou  canst  easily  learn  wfthoat  suspi* 
cion,  as  all  men's  news  fly  to  the  ale  bench  ;  and  be  pleased  to  commoni* 
cate  the  tidings  in  writing  to  such  person,  and  to  no  other,  who  shnll  brin^ 
you  this  ring  as  a  special  token— look  at  it^it  is  of  value,  and  I  will  freely 
bestow  it  on  you.' 

*  Nay,  sir,'  said  the  landlord,  '  I  desire  no  recompense — ^bnt  it  seems  ait 
tmadvised  course  In  me,  being  in  a  public  line,  to  connect  myself  in  a  mat* 
ter  of  this  dark  and  perilous  nature.     1  have  no  interest  in  it,' 

*  You,  and  every  faiher  in  the  land,  who  would  have  his  daughter  rele 
ed  from  the  snares  of  shame,  and  sin,  and  misery,  have  an  Interest  dee 
than  aught  concerning  earth  only  could  create.' 

*  Well,  sir,'  said  the  host,  *  these  are  brave  words ;  and  I  do  pity  in  m 
soul  the  frank-hearted  old  gentleman,  who  has  minished  his  estate  in  gr 
house-keeping  foi  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  now  has  hb  daughter,  » 
should  be  the  stay  of  his  age,  and  so  forth,  whisked  up  by  such  a  kiif 
Vamey  is.  And  though  your  part  in  the  matter  Is  somewhat  of  the  wi) 
est,  yet  I  will  e'en  be  a  madcap  for  company,  and  help  you  in  your  h*n\ 
attempt  to  get  back  the  good  man's  child,  so  far  as  haiiig  your  iMMi  im4 
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Kgeneer  can  serve.  And  as  I  shall  be  true  to  you,  I  pray  you  to  be  trusty 
to  me,  and  keep  my  secret;  for  it  were  bad  for  the  custoin  of  the  Black 
Bear,  should  it  be  said  its  keeper  iilterfer<  d  in  such  matters.  Varney  has 
interest  enough  with  the  justices  to  dismount  my  noble  emblem  from  the 
post  OD  which  he  swings  so  gallantly,  to  call  in  my  license,  and  ruin  me 
irom  garret  to  cellar.' 

<  Do  not  doubt  my  secrecy,  mine  host,'  said  Tressilian  ;  '  I  will  retain, 
besides,  the  deepest  sense  of  thy  service,  and  of  the  risk  thou  doest  run-* 
remembei  the  ring  is  my  sure  token.*— And  now,  farewell-»-for  it  was  thy 
wise  advice  that  I  should  urry  here  as  short  a  time  as  may  be.' 

<  Follow  me,  then,  Sir  Guest,'  said  the  landlord,  <  and  tread  as  gently 
as  if  eggs  were  under  your  foot,  instead  of  deal  boards.  No  one  must 
kn4>w  where  or  how  you  departed.' 

By  the  aid  of  his  dark  lantern  he  conducted  Tressilian,  as  soon  he  had 
made  himself  ready  for  his  journey,  through  a  long  intricacy  of  passages^ 
which  opened  to  an  outer  court,  and  from  thence  to  a  remote  stable,  where 
he  had  already  placed  bis  guest's  horse.  He  then  aided  him  to  fasten  on 
the  saddle  the  small  portmanrle  which  contained  his  necessaries,  opened  a 
posteni«door,  and  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  reiteraiion  of  hit 
piomise  to  attend  to  what  wem  ou  at  Cumnor-Fiace,  he  disuiissed  his  guest 
lo  his  solitary  journey. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Far  in  the  lane  a  lonely  hot  he  found, 

Ho  tenant  ventured  on  the  unwholetome  ground  ; 

Here  imoket  hit  forge,  he  barea  hit  tinewy  arm, 

And  early  ttrpket  the  touadinf^  anvil  warm ; 

Around  hit  thop  the  tteely  sparklet  flew. 

At  for  the  tteed  he  shaped  the  bending  thoe. 

QAT^S  TRIVIA. 

Am  H  was  deemed  proper  by  the  traveller  himself,  as  well  as  by  Giles 
Gosling,  that  Tressilian  should  avoid  being  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cumnor  by  those  whom  accident  might  make  early  stirrers,  the  landlord 
bad  given  him  a  route,  consisting  of  various  bye-ways  and  lanes,  which  he 
was  to  follow  in  succession,  and  which  all  the  turns  and  short-cuts  duly  ob- 
Mrved,  was  to  conduct  him  to  the  public  road  to  Marlborough. 

But,  like  coimsel  of  every  other  kind,  thb  species  of  direction  is  much 

aiore  easily  given  than  followed  $  and  what  betwixt  the  intricacy  of  the 

way,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  Tressilian's  ignorance  of  the  country,  and 

the  sad  and  perplexing  thoughts  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  his  journey 

had  prM*eeded  so  slowly,  that  momlnff  found  him  only  in  the  vale  of  White* 

horse,  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  in  former  days,  with  his 

horse  deprived  of  a  fore-foot  shoe,  an  accident,  which  threatened  to  put  a 

itop  to  bis  journey,  by  laming  the  animal.    The  residence  of  a  smith  was 

kis  first  object  of  inquiry,  in  which  he  received  little  satisfaction  from  the 

dulness  or  sullenness  of  one  or  two  peasants,  early  bound  for  their  labour, 

a^ho  gave  brief  and  indifferent  answers  to  his  questions  on  the  subject. 

Wiiixious  at  length,  that  the  partner  of  his  journey  should  suffer  as  little  as 

^NMMJiiltf  lirom  the  unionuuate  accide^t^  Trassiiiao  dismouoied^  and  led  his 
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horse  in  the  direction  of  a  little  hamlet,  where  he  hoped  either  to  find  or 
hear  tidings  of  such  an  artificer  as  he  now  wanted.  Through  a  deep  and 
muddy  lane,  he  at  length  waded  on  to  the  place,  which  proved  only  an  as- 
semblage of  five  or  six  miserable  huts,  about  the  doors  of  which  one  or  two 
people,  whose  appearance  seemed  as  rude  as  that  of  their  dwellings,  were 
beginning  the  toils  of  the  day.  One  cottage,  however,  seemed  c^  rather 
superior  aspect,  and  the  old  dame,  who  nas  sweeping  her  threshold,  ap- 
peared something  less  rude  than  her  neighbours.  To  her,  Tressilian  ad- 
dressed the  oft-repeated  question,  whether  there  was  a  smith  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, or  any  place  where  he  could  refresh  his  horse  ?  The  d^mie 
looked  him  in  the  face  with  a  peculiar  expression,  as  she  replied,  <  Smith  I 
ay,  truly,  is  there  a  smith — what  would'st  ha'  wi'  un,  mon  ?' 

'  To  shoe  my  horse,  good  dame,'  answered  Tressilian ;  ^  you  may  see 
that  he  has  thrown  a  fore-foot  shoe  ?' 

<  Master  Holiday  !'  exclaimed  the  dame,  without  returning  any  direct  an- 
swer— <  Master  Herasmus  Holidayi  come  and  speak  to  mon,  and  please 
you.' 

'  Pavde  Unguis^  answered  a  voice  from  within  ;  <  I  cannot  now  come 
ibrth,  Gammer  Sludge,  being  in  the  very  sweetest  bit  of  my  raominf 
studies.' 

*  Nay,  but,  good  now  Master  Holiday,  come  ye  out,  do  ye — ^Here's  a 
mon  would  to  Wayland  Smith,  and  I  care  not  to  shew  him  way  tode%il^ 
his  horse  hath  cast  shoe.' 

^  Qfdd  mihi  cum  cabaUo,^  replied  the  man  of  learning  from  within  ;  <  I 
think  there  is  but  one  wise  roan  in  the  hundred,  and  they  cannot  shoe  a 
horse  without  him  !' 

And  forth  came  the  honest  pedagogue,  for  such  his  dress  bespoke  him. 
A  long,  lean,  shambling,  stooping  figure,  was  surmounted  by  a  head  thatch- 
ed with  a  lank  black  hair  somewhat  inclining  to  grey.  His  features  had 
the  cast  of  habitual  authority,  which  I  suppose  Dionysius  carried  with  him 
from  the  throne  to  the  schoolmaster's  pulpit,  and  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to 
all  of  the  same  profession.  A  black  buckram  cassock  was  gathered  at  his 
middle  with  a  belt,  at  which  hung,  instead  of  knife  or  weapon,  a  goodly 
leathern  pen-and-ink-case.  His  ferula  was  stuck  on  the  other  side,  like 
Harlequin's  wooden  sword ;  and  he  carried  in  his  band  the  tattered  vol- 
ume which  he  had  been  busily  perusing. 

On  seeing  a  person  of  Tressilian's  appearance,  which  he  was  better  able 
to  estimate  than  the  country  folks  had  been,  the  schoolmaster  unboonerted, 
and  accosted  him  with,  <  ScUve^  domine,     InteUigime  linguam  laimam  .^' 

Tressilian  mustered  his  learning  to  reply,  <  Linguft  kUifUB  haudpenittu 
ignarusy  venia  tua^  domine  eruditissimej  vemacuiam  HbeniiMt  loguor.' 

The  Latin  reply  bad  upon  the  schoolmaster  the  elTect  which  the  mason^ 
sign  b  said  to  produce  on  the  brethren  of  the  trowel.  He  was  at  once  in- 
terested in  the  learned  traveller,  listened  with  gravity  to  his  story  of  a  tired 
horse  and  a  lost  shoe,  and  then  replied  with  solemnity,  '  It  may  appear  a 
simple  thing,  most  worshipful,  to  reply  to  you  that  there  dwt^lls,  within  a 
brief  mile  of  these  tuguria,  the  best  faberferrariusj  the  roost  accomplish- 
ed blacksmith  that  ever  nailed  iron  upon  horse.  Now,  were  1  to  say  so,  I 
warrant  me  you  would  think  yourself  compos  votij  or,  as  the  vulgar  have 
it,  a  made  man.' 

^  1  should  at  least,'  said  Tressilian,  ^  ha%'e  a  direct  answer  to  a  plain 
qQestion,  which  seems  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  this  country.' 
.  Mt  is  a  mere  sending  of  a  sinful  soul  to  the  evil  un,'  said  the  old  wonmn, 
^  tlie  sending  a  living  ereature  to  Wayland  Smith.' 
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<  Peace,  Gammer  Slddge  !'  said  the  pedagogue ;  ^pauca  verha^  Gammer 
Sludge ;  l«K)k  to  the  furmity,  Gammer  Sludge ;  curetur  jentaculumy  GanH 
mer  Sludge,  this  gentleman  is  none  of  thy  gossips.'  Then  turning  to  Tres- 
silian,  be  resumed  his  lofty  tone,  <  And  so,  most  worshipful,  you  would 
really  think  yourself  feUx  biM  turque^  should  I  point  out  to  you  the  dwel- 
ling of  this  same  smith  ?' 

<  Sir,'  replied  Tressilian,  ^  I  should  in  that  case  have  all  that  I  want  at 
present — a  horse  fit  to  carry  me-«-out  of  hearing  of  your  learning,'  the 
last  words  he  muttered  to  himself. 

^  O  eaca  mens  mortaUum  /'  said  the  learned  man  ;  <  well  was  it  sung  by 
Junius  Juvenalis,  <<  nunUnibua  vata  excmdita  maUgnia,^^ ' 

^  Learned  Magister,'  said  Tressilian,  <  your  erudition  so  greatly  exceeds 
my  poor  intellectual  capacity,  that  you  must  excuse  my  seeking  elsewhere 
for  information  which  i  can  better  und4*rstand.' 

<  There  again  now,'  replied  the  pedagogue,  *  how  fondly  you  fly  from 
him  that  would  instruct  you  !     Truly  says  Qiiinctilian'— - 

<  I  pray,  sir,  let  Quinctilian  be  for  the  present,  and  answer,  in  a  word  and 
in  English,  if  your  learning  can  condescend  so  far,  whether  there  is  any 
place  here  where  I  can  have  opportunity  to  refresh  my  horse,  until  I  can 
have  him  shod  ?' 

'  Thus  much  courtesy,  sir,'  said  the  schoolmaster,  <  I  can  readily  render 
you,  that  although  there  is  in  this  poor  hamlet  {nostra  paupera  regna^)  no 
regular  hospitium,  as  my  namesake  Erasmus  calleth  it,  yet  forasmuch  as 
you  are  somewhat  embued,  or  at  least  tinged  as  it  were,  with  good  letters,  I 
will  use  my  interest  with  the  good  woman  of  the  house  to  accommodate  you 
with  a  platter  of  furmity — an  wholesome  food,  for  which  I  have  found  no 
Latin  phrase — ^your  horse  shall  have  a  share  of  the  cow-house,  with  a  bot- 
tle of  sweet  hay,  in  which  the  good  woman  Sludge  so  much  abounds,  that  it 
may  be  said  of  her  cow,  foenum  habet  in  comu  ;  and  if  it  please  you  to  be» 
stow  on  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  the  banquet  shall  cost  you  ne 
sendssem  quidemy  so  much  is  Gammer  Sludge  bound  to  me  for  the  pains  I 
have  bestowed  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  her  hopeful  heir  Dickie,  whom  I 
have  painfully  made  to  travel  through  the  accidens.' 

^  Now,  God  yield  ye  for  it,  Mr.  Herasmus,'  said  the  good  Gammer,  <  and 
grant  that  little  Dickie  may  be  the  better  for  his  accident ! — and  for  the  rest, 
if  the  gentleman  list  to  stay,  breakfast  shall  be  on  the  tK>ard  in  the  wringing 
of  a<iish-clout ;  and  for  horse-meat  and  man's-meat,  I  bear  no  such  base 
mind  as  to  ask  a  penny.' 

Considering  the  state  of  his  horse,  Tressilian,  upon  the  whole,  saw  no 
better  course  than  to  accept  the  invitation  thus  learnedly  made  and  hospita- 
bly confirmed,  and  take  chance  that  when  the  good  pedagogue  had  exhausted 
every  species  of  conversation,  he  might  possibly  condescend  to  tell  him 
where  be  could  find  the  smith  they  spoke  of.  He  entered  the  hut  accord- 
ingly, and  sat  down  with  the  learned  Magister  Erasmus  f loliday,  partook 
of  his  furmity,  and  listened  to  his  learned  account  of  himself  for  a  good  half 
hour,  ere  he  could  get  him  to  talk  upon  any  other  topic.  The  reader  will 
teadily  excuse  our  accompanying  this  man  of  learning  into  all  the  details  with 
Hrhich  be  favoured  Tressilian,  of  which  the  following  sketch  may  suffice. 

He  was  bom  at  Hogsnorton,  where,  according  to  popular  saying,  the  pigs 

^lay  upon  the  organ,  a  proverb  which  he  interpreted  allegorically,  as  hav- 

^g  reference  to  the  herd  of  Epicurus,  of  which  Horace  confessed  himself  a 

partner.     His  name  of  Erasmus,  he  derived  partly  from  his  fatlier  having 

^Neo  tke  son  of  a  renowned  washer-woman,  who  had  held  that  great  scholar 

in  cie«a  linen  aU  the  while  he  was  at  Oxford  ^  a  task  of  some  dimcvUy,  as  he 
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vas  only  pmsessed  of  two  shirts,  ^  the  one,'  u  she  expressed  herself,  <  to 
ivash  the  other.'  The  vestiges  of  one  of  these  comiWcp,  as  Master  Roll* 
day  boasted,  were  still  in, his  possession,  havintr  fortunately  been  detained 
by  bis  grandmother  to  cover  the  balance  of  her  bill.  But  he  thought  there 
was  a  still  higher  and  over-ruling  cause  for  his  having  had  the  name  oi 
Erasmus  conferred  on  him,  namely,  the  secret  presentiment  of  his  ai(ither*f 
mind,  that,  in  the  babe  to  be  christened,  was  a  hidden  genius,  which  should 
one  day  lead  him  to  rival  the  fame  of  the  great  scholar  of  Amsterdam*  The 
schoolmaster's  surname  led  him  as  far  into  dissertation  as  his  (*hrtstian  ap» 
pellative.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  he  bore  the  name  of  (loliday^uait 
hicus  a  non  lucendoy  because  be  gave  such  few  holidays  to  bis  school ; 
^  Hence,'  said  he, '  the  schoolmaster  is  termed,  classically,  hudi  MagUUr, 
because  he  deprives  boys  of  their  play.'  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  lie 
thought  it  might  bear  a  very  different  interpretation,  and  refer  to  his  u»q 
exquisite  art  in  arranging  pageants,  morris^dances.  May-day  festivities,  ^A 
such  like  holiday  delights,  for  which  he  assured  Tressilian  he  had  positively 
the  purest  and  most  inventive  brain  in  England;  insomuch,  that  his  cun- 
ning in  framing  such  pleasures  had  made  him  known  to  many  honourable 
persons,  both  in  country  and  court,  and  especially  to  the  noble  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester—' And  although  he  may  now  seem  to  forget  roe,'  he  said).  '  in  the 
multitude  of  state  affairs,  yet  I  am  well  assured,  that  had  be  some  pretty 
pastime  to  array  for  entertainment  of  the  Queen's  Grace,  horse  and  mna 
would  be  seeking  the  humble  cottage  of  Erasmus  Holiday*  Parvo  content 
tu8f  in  the  meanwhile,  f  hear  my  pupils  parse,  and  construe,  worshipful  sir, 
and  drive  away  my  time  with  the  aid  of  the  muses.  And  I  have  at  «ill 
times,  when  in  correspondence  with  foreign  scholars,  subscribed  myself 
Erasmus  ab  Die  Fausto,  and  have  enjoyed  the  distinction  due  to  the  lear  lod 
under  that  title;  witness  the  erudite  Diedrichus  Buckerschockius,  wlio 
dedicated  to  me  under  that  title,  his  treatise  on  the  letter  T€Ui.  In  fine,  tk^ 
I  have  been  a  happy  and  distinguished  man.' 

*  Long  may  it  be  so,  sir,'  said  the  traveller ;  ^  but  permit  roe  to  ask,  io 
your  own  learned  phrase.  Quid  hoc  ad  Iphydi  bove$f  what  has  all  thib  to 
do  with  the  shoeing  of  my  poor  nag  ?' 

*  Festina  kntej  said  the  man  of  learning,  ^  we  will  presently  come  to 
that  point.  You  must  know  that  some  two  or  three  years  past,  there  came 
to  these  parts  one  who  called  himself  Doctor  Doboobie,  although  it  may  be 
he  never  wrote  even  Mag ister  artiumy  save  in  right  of  his  hungry  belly. 
Or  it  may  be  that  if  he  had  any  degrees,  they  were  of  thedevirs  giving,  Ibr 
he  was  what  the  vulgar  call  a  white  witch — a  cunning  man,  and  such  likf, — 
Now,  good  sir,  I  perceive  you  are  impatient ;  but  if  a  man  teJI  you  nut  bis 
tale  his  own  way,  how  have  you  warrant  tliat  he  can  tell  it  yours?' 

'  Well,  then,  learned  sir,  take  your  way,'  answered  TressiUan  ;  *  only 
let  us  travel  at  a  sharper  pace,  for  my  time  is  somewhat  of  the  shortest.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  resumed  Erasmus  Holiday,  with  the  most  provoking  perse* 
verance,  '  I  will  not  say  that  this  same  i>emetrius,  for  so  he  wrote  himself 
when  in  foreign  parts,  was  an  actual  conjuror,  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  pro 
fessed  to  be  a  brother  of  the  mystical  Order  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  a  disciple  of 
Geber  (ex  nomine  cujus  venil  verbum  vemaimlum^  gibberish,)  He  cured 
wounds  by  salving  the  weapon  instead  of  the  sore — told  fortunes  by  pal- 
mistry— discovered  stolen  goods  by  the  sieve  and  shears — gathered  \\rt 
right  madder  and  the  male  fern  seed,  through  use  of  which  men  walk  inv  isi* 
ble — pretended  some  advances  towards  the  panacea, or  uoiveisal  «iliaui,aud 
affected  to  convert  good  Itad  iuio  sorry  silver.' 
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*  In  other  word't,'  Kavd  Tres$ilian,  '  he  whs  a  quack  salver  and  common 
cheat ;  but  wiiat  has  bJl  ihis  to  do  with  my  nag,  and  the  shoe  which  he  has 
lost  f ' 

'  With  your  worshipful  patience/  replied  the  diffusive  man  of  letters^ 
'  you  shall  understand  that  presently — ptUientia  then,  right  worshipful^ 
which  word,  according  to  our  Marcus  Tullius,  is  ^'  difficihum  rerum  diuma 
per//c#«o."— This  same  Demetrius  Dohoobie,  after  dealing  with  the  country, 
as  I  have  told  you,  began  to  acquire  fame  inter  magnates,  among  the  prime 
men  of  the  land,  and  there  is  likelihood  he  might  have  aspired  to  great  mat* 
ters,  had  not,  according  to  vulgar  fame,  (for  1  aver  not  the  thing  as  accord- 
ing with  my  certain  knowledge,)  the  devil  claimed  his  right  one  dark  night, 
and  flown  ofl  whh  Demetrius,  who  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  afterwards* 
Now  here  comes  the  meduUa,  the  very  marrow  of  my  tale.  This  Doctor 
Dohoobie  had  a  servant,  a  poor  snake,  whom  he  employed  in  trimming  his 
furnace,  regulating  it  by  just  measure— compounding  his  drugs — ^tracing  his 
circles — cajoling  his  patients,  et  sic  de  cceteris.  Well,  right  worshipful, 
the  Doctor  being  removed  thus  strangely,  and  in  a  way  which  struck  the' 
whole  country  with  terror,  this  poor  Zany  thinks  to  bimSlslf,  in  the  words  of 
Maro,  ^*  Uno  avuiso  non  deficit  alter  ;"  and,  even  as  a  tradesman's  appren- 
tice  sets  himself  up  in  his  master's  shop  when  he  is  dead,  or  hath  retired 
from  business,  so  doth  this  Wayland  assume  the  dangerous  trade  of  his  de- 
funct mastei.  But  although,  most  worshipful  sir,  the  world  is  ever  prone 
to  listen  to  the  pretensions  of  such  unworthy  men,  who  are,  indeed,  mere 
saiiim  banqui  and  charlaiani^  though  usurping  the  style  and  skill  of  doctors 
of  medicine,  yet  the  pretensions  of  this  poor  Zany,  this  Weyland,  were  too 
grv>ss  to  pass  on  them,  nor  was  there  a  mere  rustic,  a  villager,  who  was  not 
ready  to  accost  him  in  the  sense  of  Persius,  though  in  their  own  rugged 
words,— 

^'  Diluis  Helleboniin,  certo  competcere  puDCto 
NetcioB  Examen  ?  vetat  hoc  natura  medendi,'' 

which  I  have  thus  rendered  in  a  poor  paraphrase  of  mine  own,-* 

Wilt  thoa  mix  hellebore,  who  doth  not  know 
How  many  grains  doth  to  the  mixture  go  ? 
The  art  of  medicine  this  forbidi,  1  trow. 

Moreover,  the  evil  reputation  of  the  master,  and  his  strange  and  doobtAil 
end,  or  at  least,  sudden  disappearance,  prevented  any,  excepting  the  most 
desperate  of  men,  to  seek  any  advice  or  opinion  from  the  servant ;  where- 
fore, the  poor  vermin  was  likely  at  first  to  swarf  for  very  hunger.  But  the 
devil  that  serves  him,  since  the  death  of  Demetrius  or  Dohoobie,  put  him  on 
i  fresh  device.  This  knave,  whether  from  the  inspiration  of  the  devil,  or 
Arom  early  education,  shoes  horses  better  than  e'er  a  man  lietwixt  us  and 
Iceland  ;  .and  so  he  gives  up  his  practice  on  the  bipeds,  the  two-legged  and 
unfledged  species,  called  mankind,  and  betakes  him  entirely  to  shoeing  of 
horses.' 

'  Indeed !  and  where  does  he  lodge  all  this  time !'  said  Tressilian.  *  And 
does  be  shoe  horses  well  ? — shew  me  his  dwelling  presently.' 

The  interruption  pleased  not  the  Magister^  who  exclaimed,  ^  O,  oBca 
»ens  haminsim  f  though  by  the  way  1  used  that  quotation  before.  But  I 
would  ttie  classics  could  afford  me  any  sentiment,  of  power  to  stc^  those 
^hu  are  willing  t»  rush  iqpon  their  own  destmctioo*    Hear  but,  1  piay  yott, 
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the  conditions  of  this  man,'  said  be,  in  contiooation^  <ere  you  are  so  willing 
to  place  yourself  within  his  danger'— 

^  A  takes  no  money  for  a's  work,'  said  the  dame,  who  stood  by,  enrap- 
tured as  it  were  with  the  fine  words  and  learned  apothegms,  which  glided 
so  fluently  from  her  erudite  inmate,  Master  Holiday,  l^t  this  interruption 
pleased  not  the  magister,  more  than  the  traveller. 

<  Peace,'  said  he,  '  Gammer  Sludge ;  know  your  place,  if  it  be  your  will. 
Suflaminay  Gammer  Sludge,  and  allow  me  to  expound  this  matter  to  our 
worshipful  guest.' — *  Sir,'  said  he,  again  addressing  Tressiliao,  ^  this  old 
woman  speaks  true,  though  in  her  own  rude  style ;  for  certainly  thb  faber 
ferrarius^  or  blacksmith,  takes  money  of  no  one.' 

^  And  that  is  a  sure  sign  he  deals  with  Satan,'  said  Dame  Sludge;  'since 
no  good  Christian  would  ever  refuse  the  wages  of  his  labour.' 
'    '  The  old  woman  hath  touched  it  again,'  said  the  pedagogue ;  '  rem  aa 
tetigit — she  hath   pricked  it  with  her  needle's  point.      This  Wayland 
takes  no  money,  iiuleed,  nor  doth  he  shew  himself  to  any  one.' 

'  And  can  this  madman,  for  such  1  hold  him,'  said  the  traveller^  <  know 
aught  like  good  skill  of  bis  trade  ?' 

'  O.  sir,  in  that  let  us  give  the  devil  his  due — Mulciber  himself,  with  all 
his  Cyclops,  could  hardly  amend  him.  But  assuredly  there  is  little  wisdom 
in  taking  couns(*l  or  receiving  aid  from  one,  who  is  but  too  plainly  in  league 
with  the  author  of  evil.' 

^  I  must  take  my  chance  of  that,  good  Master  Holiday,'  said  Tressilian, 
rising;  ^  and  as  my  horse  must  now  have  eaten  his  pro%'ender,  I  must  needs 
thank  you  for  your  good  cheer,  and  pray  you  to  shew  me  this  man's  resi- 
dence, that  1  may  have  the  means  of  proceeding  on  my  journey.' 

<  Ay,  ay,  do  ye  shew  him,  Master  Herasmus,'  said  the  old  dame,  who 
was,  perhaps,  desirous  to  get  her  house  freed  of  her  guest  3  <  a'  must  needs 
go,  when  the  devil  drives.' 

^  Do  manusy  said  the  magister,  ^  I  submit — ^taking  the  worid  to  witness, 
that  I  have  possessed  this  honourable  gentleman  with  the  full  injustice 
which  he  has  done  and  shall  do  to  his  own  soul,  if  he  becomes  thns  a  trin- 
keter  with  Satan.  Neither  will  I  go  forth  with  our  guest  myself,  but  rather 
send  my  pupil.     Ricarde!  Adsisy  nebuloJ* 

^  Under  your  favour,  not  so,'  answered  the  old  woman  ;  ^  you  may  peril 
your  own  soul,  if  you  list,  but  my  son  shall  budge  on  no  such  errand  ;  and  1 
wonder  at  you  Domine  Doctor,  to  propose  such  a  piece  of  service  for  little 
Dickie.' 

*  Nay,  my  good  Gammer  Sludge,'  answered  the  preceptor,  '  Kicardus 
shall  go  but  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  indicate  with  his  digit  to  the  sUranger, 
the  dwelling  of  Wayland  Smith.  Believe  not  that  any  evil  can  come  to 
him,  he  having  read  this  morning,  lasting,  a  chapter  of  the  Septuagint,  and.* 
moreover,  having  had  his  lesson  in  the  Greek  Testament.' 

*  Ay,'  said  his  mother,  <  and  I  have  sown  a  sprig  of  witch's  elm  in  the 
neck  of  un's  doublet,  ever  since  that  foul  thief  has  begun  his  practices  on 
man  and  beast  in  these  parts.' 

*  And  as  he  goes  oft  (as  I  hugely  suspect)  towards  this  conjuror  Ux  his 
own  pastime,  he  may  for  once  go  thither,  or  near  it,  to  pleasure  us,  and  l(> 
assist  this  stranger.     Ergo,  heu%  Ricarde  f  adsis  quatOj  my  didascule,* 

The  pupil,  thus  affectiooately  invoked,  at  length  came  stumbling  into  the 
lOom  ;  a  queer,  shambling,  illnnade  urchin,  who,  by  his  stunted  growth, 
seemed  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  though  he  was  probably,  in  real- 
ity, a  year  or  two  older,  with  a  carroty  pate  in  huge  disorder,  a  freckled 
sun-burnt  visage,  with  a  snub  nose,  a  long  chin,  and  two  peery  grey  eyes. 
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tvhich  had  a  droll  obliquity  of  yision,  approaching  to  a  squint,  though  per* 
haps  not  a  decided  one.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  little  man  with- 
out  some  disposition  to  laugh,  especially  when  Gammer  Sludge,  seizing  up- 
on and  kissing  him,  in  spite  of  his  struggling  and  kicking  in  reply  to  her 
caresses,  termed  him  her  own  precious  pearl  of  beauty. 

^  Ricardcy^  said  the  preceptor,  *  you  must  forthwith  (which  isprofecto) 
$et  forth  so  far  as  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  shew  this  man  of  worship  Way- 
land  Smith's  work-shop.' 

'  A  proper  errand  of  a  morning,'  said  the  boy,  in  better  language  than 
Tressilian  expected  ;  *  and  who  knows  but  the  devil  may  fly  away  with  me 
before  I  come  back  ?' 

*  Ay,  marry  may  un,'  said  Dame  Sludge,  <  and  you  might  have  thought 
tTi-'ice,  Master  Domine,  ere  you  sent  my  dainty  darling  on  arrow  such  er- 
rand. It  is  not  for  such  doings  i  feed  your  belly  and  clothe  your  back,  I 
warrant  you.' 

<  Pshaw — nug(B^  good  Gammer  Sludge,'  answered  the  Preceptor;  *  I  en- 
sure you  that  Satan,  if  there  be  Satan  in  the  case,  shall  not  touch  a  thread 
of  his  garment ;  for  Dickie  can  say  his  pater  with  the  best,  and  may  de* 
fend  the  foul  fiend — Eumenideg  Stygiumque  nefas.^ 

'  Ay,  and  I  have  sewed  a  sprig  of  the  mountain-ash  into  his  collar,'  said 
the  good  woman,  ^  which  will  avail  more  than  your  clerkship,  I  wus ;  but 
for  all  that,  it  is  ill  to  seek  the  devil  or  his  mates  either.' 

^  My  good  boy,'  said  Tressilian,  who  saw  from  a  grotesque  sneer  on 
Dickie^s  face,  that  he  was  more  like  to  act  upon  his  own  bottom,  than  by 
the  instruct'on  of  his  elders,  ■  I  will  give  thee  a  silver  groat,  my  pretty  fel- 
lo(i',  if  you  will  but  guide  me  to  this  man's  forge.' 

The  boy  gave  him  a  knowing  side-look,  which  seemed  to  promise  ae^ 
quiescence,  while  at  the  same  time  he  exclaimed,  ^  I  be  your  guide  to  Way- 
land  Smith's  !  Why,  man,  did  I  not  say  that  the  devil  might  fly  ofi"  with 
me,  just  as  the  kite  there  (looking  to  the  window)  is  flying  ofi*  with  gran- 
dame's  chicks.' 

'  The  kite !  the  kite !'  exclaimed  the  old  woman  in  return,  and  forgetting 
all  other  matters  in  her  alarm,  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  her  chicken  as 
fast  as  her  old  legs  could  carry  her. 

^  Now  for  it,'  said  the  urchin  to  Tressilian ;  'snatch  your  beaver,  get  out 
your  horse,  and  have  at  the  silver  groat  you  spoke  of.' 

*  Nay,  but  tarry,  tarry,'  said  the  preceptor,  Sufiamnay  Ricarde.^ 
'Tarry  yourself,'  said  Dickie,  '  and  think  what  answer  you  are  to  make 

fo  grannie  for  sending  me  post  to  the  devil.' 

The  teacher,  aware  of  the  responsibility  he  was  incurring,  bustled  up  in 
Rreat  haste  to  lay  hold  of  the  urchin,  and  to  prevent  his  departure ;  but 
Dickie  slipped  through  his  lingers,  bolted  from  the  cottage,  and  sped  him  to 
the  top  of  a  neighbouring  rising  ground  ;  while  the  preceptor,  despairing 
h>  well-taught  ex|>erience,  of  recovering  his  pupil  by  speed  of  foot,  had 
recourse  to  the  most  honied  epithets  the  Latin  vocabulary  afibrds,  to  per- 
suade his  return.  But  to  mi  animei  corctdum  metrnt,  and  all  such  classical 
endearments,  the  truant  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  kept  frisking  on  the  top  of 
the  rising  ground  like  a  goblin  by  moonlight ,  making  signs  to  his  new  ac- 
quaintance, Tressilian,  to  follow. 

The  traveller  lost  no  time  in  getting  out  his  horse,  and  departing  to  join 
h\i  elvish  guide,  after  half-forcing  on  the  poor  deserted  teacher  a  lecom- 
pensc  for  the  entertainment  he  had  received,  which  partly  allayed  the  terror 
he  had  for  facing  the  return  of  the  old  lady  of  the  mansion.  Apparently 
this  took  place  soon  afterwards,  for  ere  Tressilian  and  his  guide  had  pro- 
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ceeded  far  on  their  journey,  they  heard  the  screams  of  a  cracked  femak 
voice,  intermingled  with  the  classical  objurgations  of  Master  Erasmus  H6' 
liday.  But  Dickie  Sludge,  equally  deaf  to  the  voice  of  maternal  tender- 
ness and  of  magisterial  authority,  skipped  on  unconsciously  before  Tressi- 
lian,  only  observing,  that  ^  if  they  cried  themselves  hoarse,  they  might  ft 
lick  the  honey-pot,  for  he  had  eaten  up  all  the  hoDey*«omb  himself  oo  yei- 
terday  even/ 


CHAPTER  X. 

Th«re  enteriDg  in*  tbej  found  the  goodman  selle 
Full  butily  unto  hit  work  jrbeat, 
^  bo  w«i  to  weet  a  wretched  wearisb  elA 
iVith  hollow  ejet  and  raw  bone  chc^ekt  forspent, 
Ai  if  he  had  been  long  in  prison  pent. 

THK  FAKRT  aVXClfB. 

*  Amb  we  far  from  the  dwelling  of  this  smith,  my  pretty  lad  F'  said  Trn- 
silian  to  his  young  guide. 

'  How  is  ft  you  call  me  ?'  said  the  boy,  looking  askew  at  bim  with  bit 
sharp  grey  eyes. 

*  1  call  you  ray  pretty  lad — is  there  any  offence  in  that,  my  boy  ?' 

*  No — but  were  vou  with  my  grandame  and  Dominie  Holiday,  you  migbt 
sing  chorus  to  the  old  song  of 

« We  three 
Tom-foolt  be.* 

<  And  why  so,  my  little  man  ?'  said  Tressilian. 

*  Because,'  answered  the  ugly  urchin,  '  you  are  the  only  three  ever  cal- 
led me  pretty  lad — Now  my  grandame  does  it  because  she  is  parcel  blind 
^y  BgCf  and  whole  blind  by  kindred — and  my  master,  the  poor  Dominie, 
does  it  to  curry  favour,  and  have  the  fullest  phitter  of  furmity^  and  the 
warmest  seat  by  the  fire.  But  what  you  call  me  pretty  lad  for,yoo  know 
best  yourself.' 

<  Thou  art  a  sharp  wag  at  least,  if  not  a  pretty  one.  But  what  do  thy 
play-fellows  call  thee  ?' 

<  Hobgoblin,'  answered  the  boy,  readily ;  <  but  for  all  that,  1  would  rather 
have  my  own  ugly  viznomy  than  any  of  their  jolterheads,  that  have  no  more 
brains  in  them  than  a  brickbat.' 

^  Then  you  fear  not  this  smith,  whom  you  are  going  to  see.' 
'  Me  fear  bim ."  answered  the  boy  $  ^  if  he  were  the  devil  folks  think  hin 
I  would  not  fear  him ;  but  though  there  is  something  queer  about  him,  be-s 
no  more  a  devil  than  you  are,  and  that*8  what  1  would  not  tell  to  every 
one.' 

'  And  why  do  you  tell  it  to  me  then,  my  boy  ?'  said  Tressilian. 

<  Because  you  are  another  guess  gentleman  than  those  we  see  here  every 
day,'  replied  Dickie ;  ^  and  though  I  am  as  ugly  as  sin,  I  would  not  have 
you  think  me  an  ass,  especially  as  I  may  have  a  boon  to  ask  of  you  one  day*' 

^  ^  And  what  is  that  tay  lad,  whom  1  must  not  call  pretty  ?'  replied  Tres- 
silian. ^ 
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<  O,  if  I  vme  to  ask  it  just  now,'  said  the  boy,  *  yoQ  irould  deny  it  me — 
but  I  will  wait  fill  we  meet  at  court.' 

<  At  court,  Richard  !  are  you  bound  for  court  ?'  said  Tressilian. 

<  Ay,  ay,  that's  just  like  the  rest  of  them/  replied  the  boy ;  '  I  warrant  me 
you  thiuk,  what  should  such  an  ill-favour'd,  scrambling  urchin  do  at  court  ? 
But  let  Richard  Sludge  alone ;  1  have  not  been  cock  of  the  roost  here  for 
nothing.     I  will  make  sharp  wit  mend  foul  feature.' 

^  But  what  will  your  grandame  say, and  your  tutor,  Dominie  Holiday?' 
'  E'en  what  they  like/  replied  Dickie ;  <  the  one  has  her  chickens  to 
reckon,  and  the  other  has  his  boys  to  whip ;  I  would  have  given  them  the 
candle  to  hold  long  since,  and  shewn  this  trumpery  hamlet  a  fair  pair  of 
beels,  but  that  Dominie  promises  I  should  go  with  him  to  bear  share  in  the 
next  pageant  he  is  to  set  forth,  and  they  say  there  .are  to  be  great  revek 
shortly.' 

<  And  whereabout  are  they  to  be  held,  my  little  friend  ?'  said  Tressilian. 

<  O,  at  some  castle  far  in  the  north,'  answered  his  guide — *  a  world's 
breadth  from  Berkshire.  Bu^  our  old  Dominie  holds  that  they  cannot  go 
forward  without  him ;  and  it  mny  be  he  is  right,  for  he  has  put  in  order 
miny  a  fair  pageant.  He  is  not  half  the  fool  you  would  take  him  for,  when 
he  gets  to  work  he  undeissatids  ;  and  so  he  can  spout  verses  like  a  play- 
actor, when.  God  wot,  if  yuu  set  him  to  steal  a  goose's  egg,  he  would  be 
drubbed  by  the  gander.' 

^  And  you  are  to  play  a  part  tn  his  next  show  ?'  said  Tressilian,  some- 
what interested  by  the  boy's  boldness  of  conversation,  and  shrewd  estimate 
of  character. 

'  Jn  faith,'  said  Richard  Sludge,  in  answer,  <  he  hath  so  promised  me ; 
and  if  be  break  his  word,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  him ;  for  let  me  take  the  bit 
between  my  teeth,  and  turn  my  head  down  hill,  and  I  will  shake  him  off 
with  a  fiedl  that  may  harm  his  bones — And  I  should  not  like  much  to  hurt 
him  neither,'  said  he.  <  for  the  tiresome  old  fool  has  painfully  laboured  to 
teach  me  all  he  could. — But  enough  of  that — here  are  we  at  Wayland 
Smith's  forge-door.' 

'  You  jest,  my  little  friend,'  said  Tressilian ;  <  here  is  nothing  but  a  barf 
moor,  and  that  ring  of  stones,  with  a  great  one  in  the  midst,  like  a  Cornish 
barrow.' 

'  Ay,  and  that  great  flat  stone  in  the  midst,  which  lies  across  the  top  of 
these  uprights,'  said  the  boy,  *  is  Wayland  Smith's  counter,  that  you  must 
tell  down  ^oor  money  upon.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  sach  folly  ?'  said  the  traveller,  beginning  to  be 
angry  with  the  boy,  and  vexed  with  himself  for  having  trusted  such  a  hair- 
bramed  guide. 

^  Why,^  said  Dickie,  with  a  grin,  '  you  must  tie  your  horse  to  that  up- 
n^bt  stone  that  has  the  ring  in't,  and  then  you  must  whistle  three  times, 
<utd  lay  me  down  your  silver  groat  on  that  other  flat  stone,  walk  out  of  the 
circle,  sit  down  on  the  west  side  of  that  little  thicket  of  bushes,  and  take 
heed  you  look  neither  to  right  nor  to  left  for  ten  minutes,  or  so  long  as  you 
shall  hear  the  hammer  clink,  and  whenever  it  ceases,  say  your  prayers  for 
the  space  you  could  tell  a  hundred,— or  count  over  a  hundred  which  will  do 
as  well, — and  then  come  into  the  circle,  you  will  find  your  money  gone  and 
your  horse  shed.' 

'  My  money  gone  to  a  certainty  !^  said  Tressilian ;  <  but  as  for  the  rest — 
Hark  ye,  my  bd,  I  am  not  your  schoolmaster,  but  if  you  play  off  your 
waggery  on  me,  1  will  take  a  part  of  his  task  off  his  hands,  and  punish  yon 
to  purpose.' 
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*  Ay,  tvtien  you  can  catch  roe  !'  said  the  boy,  and  presently  took  to  \m 
heels  across  the  heathy  with  a  velocity  which  baffled  every  attempt  of  Tres- 
silian  to  overtake  him,  loaded  as  he  was  with  his  heavy  boots.  Nor  was  it 
the  least  provoking  part  of  the  urchin's  conduct,  that  he  did  not  eiert  his  ut- 
most speed,  like  one  who  finds  himself  in  dan§:er  or  who  is  frightened,  but 
preserved  just  such  a  rate  as  to  encourage  Tressiliaa  to  continue  the  chase, 
and  then  darted  away  from  him  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind,  when  his 
pursuer  supposed  be  had  nearly  run  him  down,  doubling,  at  the  sametiroc, 
and  winding  so  as  always  to  keep  near  the  place  from  which  he  started. 

This  lasted  until  Tressilian^  from  very  weariness  stood  still,  and  was  about 
to  abandon  the  pursuit  with  a  hearty  curse  on  the  ill-favoured  urchin,  who 
had  engaged  him  in  an  exercise  so  ridiculous.  But  the  boy,  who  had.  as 
formerly,  planted  himself  on  the  top  of  a  hillock  close  in  front,  began  to  clap 
his  long  thin  hands,  point  with  his  skinny  fingers,  and  twist  his  wild  and 
Ugly  features  into  such  extravagant  expression  of  laughter  and  derisioo, 
that  Tressilian  began  half  to  doubt  whether  he  had  not  in  view  an  actual 
hobgoblin.  . 

Provoked  extremely,  yet  at  the  same  time  feeling  an  irresistible  desii e  to 
laugh,  so  very  odd  were  the  boy's  grimaces  and  gesticulations,  he  retunxxi 
to  his  horse,  and  mounted  him  with  the  purpose  of  pursuing  Dickie  at  more 
advan^ge. 

The  boy  no  sooner  saw  him  mount  his  horse,  than  he  hallo'd  out  to  him, 
that  rather  than  he  should  spoil  his  white-footed  nag,  he  would  come  to  him, 
on  condition  he  woidd  keep  his  fingers  to  himself. 

^  I  will  make  no  condition  with  thee,  thou  naughty  varlet!'  said  TressiC- 
ah  ;  ^  I  will  have  thee  at  my  mercy  in  a  moment.' 

*  Aha,  Master  Traveller,'  said  the  boy,  *  there  is  a  marsh  hard  by,  would 
swallow  all  the  horses  of  the  Queen's  Guard — I  will  into  it,  and  see  where 
you  will  go  then. — You  shall  hear  the  bittern  bump,  and  the  wild  drake 
quack,  ere  you  get  hold  of  me  without  my  consent,  I  promise  you.' 

Tressilian  looked  out,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  ground  be&ind  the 
hillock,  believed  it  might  be  as  the  boy  said,  and  accordingly  determined  in 
strike  up  a  peace  with  so  light-footed  and  ready-witted  an  enemy — '  Come 
down,'  he  said,  ^  thou  mischievous  brat  ! — Leave  tSy  mopping  and  mow- 
ing, and  come  hither  ;  I  will  do  thee  no  harm,  as  1  am  a  gentleman.' 

The  boy  answered  his  invitation  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  danced 
down  from  bis  stance  with  a  galliard  sort  of  step,  keeping  his  eye  at  the 
same  time  fixed  on  Tressilian's,  who,  once  more  dismounted,  stood  with  his 
horse's  bridle  in  his  hand,  breathless,  and  half  exhausted  with  his  fruitless 
exercise,  though  not  one  drop  of  moisture  appeared  on  the  freckled  forehead 
of  the  urchin,  which  looked  like  a  piece  of  dry  and  discoloured  parchment, 
drawn  tight  across  the  brow  of  a  fleshless  skull. 

*  And  tell  me,'  said  Tressilian,  <  why  you  use  me  thus,  thou  mischievous 
imp  ?  or  what  your  meaning  is  by  telling  me  so  absurd  a  legend  as  you 
wished  but  now  to  put  on  me?  Or  rather  shew  me  in  good  earnest,  this 
smith's  forge,  and  I  will  give  thee  what  will  buy  thee  apples  through  the 
whole  winter.' 

'  Were  you  to  give  me  an  orchard  of  apples,'  said  Dickie  Sludge,  *  1  can 

guide  thee  no  better  than  I  have  done.  Lay  down  the  silver  token  on  the 
at  stone — whistle  three  times — then  come  sit  down  on  the  western  side  ol 
the  thicket  of  gorse ;  I  will  sit  by  you,  and  give  you  free  leave  to  wring  my 
head  o(T,  unless  you  hear  the  smith  at  work  within  two  minutes  after  we  are 
seated.' 
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*  I  may  be  tempted :  to  take  thee  at  thy  word/  said  Tressilian,  *  if  you 
make  me  do  aught  half  so  ridiculous  for  your  own  mischievous  sport — how- 
ever, I  will  prove  your  spell.  Here,  then,  I  tie  my  horse  to  this  upright 
stone — I  must  lay  my  silver  groat  here,  and  whistle  three  times,  sayest 
Ibou  ?' 

<  Ay,  but  thou  must  whistle  louder  than  an  unfledged  owzle,'  said  the 
bov,  as  Tressilian,  having  laid  down  his  money,  and  half  ashamed  of  the 
ro(|^  Re  practised,  made  a  careless  whistle — *  You  must  whistle  louder  than 
tii  It,  for  who  knows  where  the  smith  is  that  you  call  for  ? — He  may  be  in 
the  King  of  France's  stables  for  what  I  know.' 

^  Why,  you  said  but  now  he  was  no  devil,'  replied  Tressilian. 

^  Man  or  devil,'  said  Dickie,  '  I  see  that  I  must  summon  him  for  you ;' 
and  therewithal  he  whistled  sharp  and  shrilly  with  an  acuteness  of  sound 
that  almost  thrilled  through  Tressilian's  brain — ^  That  is  what  I  call  whist* 
ling,'  said  he,  aAer  he  had  repeated  the  signal  thrice ;  <  and  now  to  cover,  to 
covt»r,  or  Whitefoot  will  not  be  shod  this  day.' 

Tressilian,  musing  what  the  upshot  of  this  mummery  was  to  be,  yet  sa- 
tisfied there  was  to  be  some  serious  result,  by  the  confidence  with  which  the 
boy  had  put  himself  in  his  power,  suffered  himself  to  be  conducted  to  that 
side  of  the  little  thicket  of  gorse  and  brushwood  which  was  farthest  from  the 
circle  of  stones,  and  there  sat  down ;  and  as  it  occured  to  him  that,  after  all, 
this  might  be  a  trick  for  stealing  his  horse,  he  kept  his  hand  on  the  boy's 
collar,  determined  to  make  him  hostage  for  its  safety. 

'  Now,  hush  and  listen,'  said  Dickie,  in  a  low  whisper ;  '  you  will  soon 
hear  the  tack  of  a  hammer  that  was  never  forged  of  earthly  iron,  for  the 
stone  it  was  made  of  was  shot  from  the  moon.'  And  in  effect  Tressilian 
did  immediately  hear  the  light  stroke  of  a  hammer,  as  when  a  farrier  is  at 
work.  The  singularity  of  such  a  sound,  in  so  very  lonely  a  place,  made 
him  involuntarily  shudder;  but  looking  at  the  boy,  and  discovering,  by  the 
arch  malicious  expression  of  his  countenance,  that  the  urchin  saw  and  en- 
joyed his  slight  tremor,  he  became  convinced  that  the  whole  was  a  concert- 
ed stratagem,  and  determined  to  know  by  whom^  or  for  what  purpose,  the 
trick  was  played  off. 

Accordingly,  he  remained  perfectly  quiet  all  the  time  that  the  hammer 
continued  to  sound,  being  about  the  space  usually  employed  in  filing  a 
borse-bhoe.  But  the  instant  the  sound  ceased,  Tressilian,  instead  of  inter- 
posing the  space  of  time  which  his  guide  had  requested,  started  up  with 
nis  sword  in  his  hand,  ran  round  the  thicket,  and  confronted  a  man  in  a 
farrier's  leathern  apron,  but  otherwise  fantastically  attired  in  a  bear-skin 
dressed  with  the  fur  on,  and  a  cap  of  the  same,  which  almost  hid  the  sooty 
and  begrimed  features  of  the  wearer — <  Come  back,  come  back  !'  cried  the 
boy  to  Tressilian,  <  or  you  will  be  torn  to  pieces — no  man  lives  that  looks 
on  him.'  In  fact,  the  invisible  smith  (now  fully  visible)  heaved  up  his  ham- 
mer, and  shewed  symptoms  of  doing  battle. 

But  when  the  boy  observed  that  neither  his  own  entreaties,  nor  the 
iDpnaces  of  the  farrier  appeared  to  change  Tressilian's  purpose,  but  that,  on 
dip  contrary,  he  confronted  the  hammer  with  his  drawn  sword,  he  exclaim- 
^  to  the  smith  in  turn,  '  Wayland,  touch  him  not,  or  you  will  come  by  the 
worse ! — ^the  gentleman  is  a  true  gentleman,  and  a  bold.' 

'  So  thou  hast  betrayed  me,  flibbertigibbet  ?'  said  the  smith ;  '  it  shall 
be  the  worse  (or  thee.' 

'  Be  who  thuu  wilt,'  said  Tressilian,  '  thou  art  in  no  danger  from  me,  so 
thou  tell  m*'  the  meaning  of  this  practice,  and  why  thou  drivettthy  trade  in 
*His  mysterious  fashion/ 
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The  smith,  however,  turning  to  Tressilian,  exclaimed,  in  a  tbr^aten'i 
tone,  *  Who  questions  the  keeper  of  the  Crystal  Casile  of  Light,  the  !.  i 
of  the  Green  Lion,  the  Rider  of  the  Red  Dragon? — Hence! — avoid  ;ii- 
ere  I  summon  Talpack  with  his  fiery  lance,  to  quell,  crush,  and  consunir 
These  words  he  uttered  with  violent  gesticulation,  mouthing  and  flouii>, 
ing  his  hammer. 

'  Peace,  thou  vile  cozener,  whh  thy  eipsey  cant  !*  replied  TressHii 
scornfully,  <and  follow  me  to  the  next  magistrate,  or  I  will  cut  tbee'iH 
the  pate.' 

*  Peace,  I  pray  thee,  good  Wayland !'  said  the  boy;  ^credit  me  tu 
swaggering  vein  will  not  pass  here,  you  must  cut  boon  whids.'* 

^  I  think,  worshipful  sir,'  said  the  smitli,  sinking  his  hammer,  and  assuni 
ing  a  more  gentle  and  submissive  tone  of  voice,  '  that  when  so  poor  a  »n  : 
does  his  day's  job,  he  might  be  permitted  to  work  it  out  after  his  own  faslii^u 
Your  horse  is  shod,  and  your  farrier  paid — What  need  you  cumber  yux- 
self  further,  than  to  mount  and  pursue  your  journey  ?' 

*Nay,  friend,  you  are  mistaken,'  replied  Tressilian  ;  *  every  man  ha<i* 
right  to  take  the  mask  from  the  face  of  a  cheat  and  a  juggler;  and  your 
mode  of  living  raises  suspicion  that  you  are  both.' 

*  If  you  are  so  determined,  sir,'  said  the  smith,  '  I  cannot  help  rays'lf 
save  by  force,  which  I  were  unwilling  to  use  towards  you,  Master  Trt^s^.- 
ian ; — not  that  1  fear  your  weapon,  but  because  I  know  you  to  be  a  wurtih, 
kind,  and  well-accomplished  gentleman^  who  would  rather  help  than  biirm 
a  poor  man  that  is  in  a  strait.' 

*  Well  said,  Wayland,'  said  the  boy,  who  had  anxiously  awaited  the  is- 
sue of  their  conference.  <  But  let  us  to  thy  den,  man^  for  it  is  ill  for  th} 
health  to  stand  here  talking  in  the  open  air.' 

^  Thou  art  right.  Hobgoblin,'  replied  the  smith ;  and  going  to  the  little 
thicket  of  gorse  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  circle,  and  opposite  to  that  at 
which  his  customer  had  so  lately  couched,  he  discovered  a  trap-door  curi- 
ously covered  with  bushes^  raised  it,  and,  descending  into  the  earth,  vanish- 
ed from  their  eyes.  Notwithstanding  Tressilian's  curiosity,  he  had  some 
hesitation  at  following  theTellow  into  what  might  be  a  den  of  robbers,  espe- 
cially when  he  heard  the  smithes  voice,  issuing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
call  out,  *  Flibbertigibbet,  do  you  come  last^  and  be  sure  to  fasten  the 
trap !' 

^  Have  you  seen  enough  of  Wayland  Smith  now  ?'  whispered  the  archio 
to  Tressilian,  with  an  arch  sneer,  as  if  marking  bis  companion's  uncer- 
titinty. 

*  Not  yet,'  said  Tressilian  firmly,  and  shaking  off  his  momentary  irreso- 
lution,  he  descended  into  the  narrow  stair-case  to  which  the  entrance  led, 
and  was  followed  by  Dickie  Sludge,  who  mad^ fast  the  trap-door  behind 
him,  and  thus  excluded  every  glimmer  of  day-light.  The  descent,  ho«'ev- 
er,  was  only  a  few  steps,  and  led  to  a  level  passage  of  a  few  yards  length,  at 
the  end  of  which  appeared  the  reflection  of  a  lurid  and  red  lieht.  Arrived 
at  this  point,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  Tressilian  found  that  a  turn 
to  the  left  admitted  him  and  Hobgoblin,  who  foltdured  closely,  into  a  smull 
square  vault,  containing  a  smith's  forge  glowing  with  charcoal,  the  vapour 
of  which  filled  the  apartment  with  an  oppressive  smell,  which  would  have 
been  altogether  suffocating,  but  that  by  some  concealed  vent  the  vhuIi  com- 
municated with  the  upper  air. '  The  light  afforded  by  the  red  !uel,  and  by  a 
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lamp  suspended  in  an  iron  chain,  served  to  shew  that,  besides  an  anvil,  bel- 
ioifs,  tongs,  haimners,  a  quantity  of  ready-made  horse-shoes,  and  other  arti- 
cles proper  to  the  profession  of  a  farrier,  there  were  also  stoves,  alembics, 
crucibles,  retorts,  and  other  instruments  of  alchemy.  The  grotesque  figure 
of  the  smith,  and  the  ugly  but  whimsical  features  of  the  boy,  seen  by  the 
gloomy  and  imperfect  light  of  the  charcoal-fire  and  the  dying  lamp,  accord- 
M.  v«ry  well  with  all  this  mystical  apparatus,  and  in  that  age  of  superstition 
would  have  made  some  impressicm  on  the  courage  of  most  men. 

But  imture  had  endowed  Tressilian  with  firm  nerves,  and  his  education^ 
arii^iiiHlly  good,  had  been  too  sedulously  improved  by  subsequent  study  to 
jfive  way  to  any  imaginary  terrors  ;  and  after  giving  a  glance  around  him, 
le  nijriiin  demanded  of  the  artist  who  he  was,  and  by  what  accident  he  came 
x>  know  and  address  him  by  his  name. 

*  Your  worship  cannot  but  remember,'  said  the  smith,  '  that  about  three 
jrcars  sii)ce,  upon  Saint  Lucy's  Eve,  there  came  a  travelling  juggler  to  a 
certain  hall  in  Devonshire,  and  exhibited  his  skill  before  a  worshipful  knight 
and  a  fair  company — 1  see  from  your  worship's  countenance,  dark  as  this 
place  is,  that  my  mem(>ry  has  not  done  me  wrong.' 

*  Thou  hast  said  enough,'  said  Tressilian,  turuing  away,  as  wishing  to 
hide  from  the  speaker  the  painful  train  of  recollections  which  his  discourse 
had  unconsciously  awakened. 

<  T  be  juggler,'  said  the  smith,  'played  his  part  so  bravely,  that  the 
clowns  and  clown-like  squires  in  the  company  held  his  art  to  be  little  less 
th-HH  magical ;  but  there  was  one  maiden  of  fifteen,  or  thereby,  of  the  fairest 
face  I  ever  looked  upon,  whose  rosy  cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  bright  eyes 
dim,  at  the  sight  of  ihe  wonders  exhibited.' 

'  Peace,  I  command  thee,  peace  !'  said  Tressilian. 

^  I  mean  your  worship  no  offence,'  said  the  fellow  ;  'but  I  have  cause  to 
remember  how,  to  relieve  the  young  maiden^s  fears,  you  condescended  to 
point  out  the  mode  in  which  these  deceptions  were  practised,'  and  to  baf&e 
x\\e  poor  juggler  by  laying  bare  the  mysteries  of  his  art,  as  able  as  if  yoa 
had  been  a  brother  of  his  order. — She  was  indeed  so  fair  a  maiden,  that  to 
win  a  smile  of  her,  a  man  might  well'— 

<  Not  a  word  more  of  her,  I  charge  thee  !'  said  Tressilian  ;  '  I  do  well 
rf  member  the  night  you  speak  of— one  of  the  few  happy  evenings  ny  life 
has  known.' 

'  She  is  gone,  then,'  said  the  smith,  interpreting  a^ter  his  own  fashion  the 
^ish  with  which  Tressilian  uttered  these  words — '  She  is  gone,  young,  beau- 
til'til,  and  beloved  as  she  was ! — I  crave  your  worship's  pardon— -I  would 
luve  hammered  on  another  theme — I  see  I  have  unwarily  driven  the  nail 
to  the  quick.' 

Tiiis  speech  was  made  with  a  mixture  of  rude  feeling,  which  inclined 
Tressiltan  favourably  to  the  poor  artizan,  of  whom  before  he  was  inclined 
lo  judge  very  harshly.  But  nothing  can  so  soon  attract  the  unfortunate,  as 
r«al  or  seeming  sympathy  with  their  sorrows. 

^  1  think,'  proceeded  Tressilian,  afte{  a  minute's  silence,  '  thou  wert  ia 
those  days  a  jovial  fellow,  who  could  keep  a  company  merry  by  a  song,  and 
tale,  and  rebeck,  as  well  as  by  thy  juggling  tricks — why  do  I  find  diee  a 
^'iborious  handicraftsman,  plying  thy  trade  in  so  melancholy  a  dwelling,  and 
umier  such  extraordinary  circumstances  ?' 

*  My  story  is  not  long,'  said  the  artist ;  /  bi^t  your  honour  had  better  sit 

'  hile  you  listen  to  it.'    So  saying,  he  approached  to  the  fire  a  three-footed 

-l«M>lyaod  took  another  himself,  while  Dickie  Sludge,  or  Flibbertigibbet,  as 

'^^  called  Ihe  boy,  drew  a  cricket  to  the  smith's  feet,  and  leoksd  up  in  kk 
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face  with  features  which,  as  iliaminated  bj  the  *  gtow  of  liie  forge,  seemed 
convulsed  with  intense  curiosity — *  Thou  too,'  said  the  smith  to  bim, '  shslt 
leam,  as  thou  well  deservest  at  my  hand,  the  brief  history  of  my  life;  and, 
in  troth,  it  were  as  well  tell  it  thee  as  leave  thee  to  ferret  it  oat,  since  Nt« 
ture  never  packed  a  shrewder  wit  into  a  more  ungainly  ca^et.— Well,  sir, 
if  my  poor  story  may  pleasure  you,  it  is  at  your  command^But  will  you 
not  taste  a  stoup  of  liquor  ?  I  promise  you  that  even  in  thb  poor  till  I 
have  st^me  in  store.' 

'  Speak  not  of  it/  said  Tressilian^  <  but  go  oo  with  thy  story,  for  my 
leisure  is  brief.' 

*  You  shall  have  no  cause  to  rue  the  delay,'  said  the  smith,  <for  yoor 
horse  shall  be  better  fed  in  the  meantime,  than  he  hath  been  this  moraiof, 
and  made  fitter  for  travel.' 

With  that  the  artist  left  the  vault,  and  returned  after  a  few  minutes'  iotn^ 
▼al.  Here,  also  we  pause,  that  the  narrative  may  commence  in  inoditf 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XL 

I  lay,  my  lord  can  racb  a  sabtiHy 
f  But  all  nis  craft  ye  mutt  not  wot  of  me, 
And  somewhat  help  I  yet  to  hit  working) 
That  all  the  gronnd  ou  which  we  beo  ridii^ 
Till  that  we  come  to  Canterbury  town, 
He  can  all  clt^an  tumeo  no  op  po  down, 
And  pave  it  all  ol  silver  and  of  go*d. 

THX  CAaOH^S  TioMAn^S  FRUI^GVK— CAVTBmB0aTTA&SS> 

Tm  artist  resumed  his  narrative  in  the  following  terms  : — 
*  I  was  bred  a  blacksmith,  and  knew  my  art  as  well  as  e'er  a  black* 
diumb'd  leathem-apron'd,  swart-faced  knave  of  that  noble  mystery.  But  1 
tired  of  ringing  hammer-tunes  on  iron  stithies,  and  went  out  into  the  worlds 
where  I  became  acquainted  with  a  celebrated  juggler,  whose  fingers  had  be- 
come rather  too  stiff  for  legerdemain,  and  who  wished  to  have  the  aid  of  an 
apprentice  in  his  noble  mystery.  I  served  him  for  six  yeuUf  uotU  I  was 
master  of  my  trade^— I  refer  myself  to  your  worship,  whose  jucigmeot  cannot 
be*disputed,  whether  I  did  not  leam  to  ply  the  craft  indiffisrently  well  V 

<  Excellently,'  said  Tressilian ;  <  but  be  brief.' 

<  It  was  not  long  after  1  had  performed  at  Sir  Hugh  Robsait's,  in  your 
worship's  presence,'  said  the  artist,  *  that  1  took  myself  to  the  stage,  and 
iMve  swaggered  with  the  bravest  of  them  all,  both  at  tiie  Black  Bull,  the 
Globe,  the  Fortune,  and  elsewlipre ;  but  I  know  not  how,  apples  were  so 
plenty  that  year,  that  the  lads  in  the  two>penny  gallery  never  took  more 
than  one  bite  of  them,  and  thiew  the  rest  of  the  pippin  at  whatsoever  actor 
chanced  to  be  on  the  stage.  So  I  tired  of  it — renounced  my  half  share  ia 
the  company—- gave  my  foil  to  my  comrade — my  buskins  to  the  wardrobe. 
and  shewed  the  theatre  a  clean  pair  of  heels/ 

<  Well,  friend,  and  what,'  said  Tressilian,  <  was  your  next  shift  ?' 

<  I  became,'  said  the  smith,  <  half  partner,  half  domestic,  to  a  man  of 
muck  skill  and  little  substance^  who  practised  the  trade  of  •  ph^cianer' 
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*  lo  other  wordS|'  said  TressiJian,  <  you  were  Jack  Pudding  to  a  quack 
tfalver. 

^  Sometiiin^  beyond  that,  let  me  hope,  my  good  Master  Tressilian,'  re- 
plied the  artist ;  <  and  yet  to  say  truth,  our  practice  was  of  an  adventurous 
debcription,  and  the  pharmacy  which  I  had  acquired  in  my  first  studies  far 
the  benefit  of  horses,  was  frequently  applied  to  our  human  patients.  But 
the  seeds  of  all  maladies  are  the  same  ;  and  if  turpentine,  tar,  pitch,  and 
bref-suet,  mingled  with  turmerick,  gum>mastick,  and  one  head  of  garlick, 
can  cure  the  horse  that  haih  beea  grieved  with  a  nail,  I  see  not  but  what  it 
may  benefit  the  man  that  hath  been  pricked  with  a  sword.  But  my  master's 
•practice,  as  well  as  his  skill  went  far  beyond  mine,  and  dealt  in  more  dan- 
gerous concerns.  He  was  not  only  a  bold  adventurous  practitioner  in  phy* 
sic,  but  also,  if  your  pleasure  so  chanced  to  be,  an  adept,  who  read  the  stars 
and  expounded  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  genethliacally,  as  he  called  it,  or 
Otherwise.  He  was  a  learned  distiller  of  simples,  and  a  profound  chemist— 
made  several  efibrts  to  fix  mercury,  and  judged  himself  to  have  made  a  fair 
hit  at  the  philosopher's  stone.  I  have  yet  a  program  of  his  on  that  subject, 
which,  if  your  honour  understandeth,  1  bt^lieve  you  have  the  better,  not  on* 
ly  tif  all  who  read,  but  also  of  him  who  wrote  it.'  ' 

He  gave  Tressilian  a  scroll  of  parchment,  bearing  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
dowi)  the  margin,  the  signs  of  the  seven  planets,  curiously  intermingled 
with  talismanical  characters  and  scraps  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  the 
midst  were  some  Latin  verses  from  a  cabalistica]  author,  written  out  so  fair- 
ly, that  even  the  gloom  of  the  place  did  not  prevent  TressiUan  from  reading 
them.    The  tenor  of  the  original  ran  as  follows  i-^ 

'  H  fixum  solyat,  faciasqae  vcJare  Bolutom, 
•  £t  volucrem  figat,  facient  te  vive  e  tutum, 

Si  pariat  ventum,  valet  aure  poodere  centum 
Veolut  ubi  vultspirat — Capiat  qai  capere  potest.* 

*  I  protest  to  you,'  said  Tressilian,  ^  all  I  understand  of  this  jargon,  is, 
that  the  last  words  seem  to  mean  ''  Catch  who  catch  can.'" 

'  That,'  said  the  smith,  <  is  the  very  principle  that  my  worthy  friend  and 
master,  Doctor  Doboobie,  always  acted  upon ;  until,  being  besotted  with 
his  own  imaginations,  and  conceited  of  his  high  chemical  skill,  he  began  to 
spend  in  cheating  himself  the  money  which  he  had  acquired  in  cheating 
others,  and  either  discovered  or  built  for  himself,  I  could  never  know  which, 
this  secrrt  elaboratory,  in  which  he  used  to  seclude^ himself  both  from  pa- 
tients and  disciples,  who  doubtless  thought  his  long  and  mysterious  absen- 
ces from  his  ordinary  residence  in  the  town  of  Faringdon  were  occasioned 
by  his  progress  in  the  mystic  sciences,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  invisible 
world.  Me  also  he  tried  to  deceive  ;  but  though  I  contradicted  him  not, he 
sawr  that  I  knew  too  much  of  his  secrets  to  be  any  longer  a  safe  companion. 
Meanwhile,  his  name  waxed  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  and  many  of  those 
who  resorted  to  him  did  so  under  persuasion  that  he  was  a  sorcerer.  And 
yet  his  supposed  advance  in  the  occult  sciences,  drew  to  him  the  secret  re- 
sort of  men  too  powerful  to  be  named,  for  purposes  too  dangerous  to  be  men- 
tioned. Men  cursed  and  threatened  him,  and  bestowed  on  me,  the  innocent 
assistant  of  bis  studies,  the  nickname  of  the  DeviFs  foot-post,  which  pro- 
cured me  a  volley  of  stones  as  soon  as  ever  I  ventured  to  shew  my  face  in 
the  street  of  the  village.  At  length,  my  master  suddenly  disappeared,  pre^ 
tending  to  me  that  he  was  about  to  visit  his  elaboratory  in  this  place,  and 
discharging  me  to  disturb  him  not  till  two  days  were  past.  When  this  period 
had  elapsed,  I  became  anxious,  and  resorted  to  this  vault,  where  1  foundl 
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tbe  fires  eartinpniished  and  the  utensils  in  confusion,  with  a  sole  frmn  tfat 
karned  Doboobius,  as  he  was  wont  to  style  himself,  acquainting  me  that  we- 
should  never  meet  again,  bequeathing  me  his  chemical  apparatus,  and  the 
parchment  which  I  have  just  put  into  your  hands,  advising  me  stnuigh  lo 
prosecute  the  secret  which  it  contained,  which  would  infallibly  lead  me  to 
tbe  discovery  of  the  grand  magisterium.' 

*  And  didst  thou  follow  this  sage  advice  ?'  said  Tiessilian.      « 

*  Worshipful  sir,  no/  replied  the  smith ;  ^  for  being  by  nature  caotiofii 
and  suspicious,  from  knowing  with  whom  I  had  to  do,  I  made  so  manv  per- 
quisitions before  I  ventured  even  to  light  a  fire,  that  I  at  length  disctivired 
a  small  barrel  of  gunpowder,  carefully  hid  beneath  the  furnace,  wkh  the  pur- 
pose, no  doubt,  that  as  soon  as  1  should  commence  the  grand  woik  of  ibe 
transmutation  of  metals,  the  explosion  should  transmute  the  vault  and  all  in 
it  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  which  might  serve  at  once  for  nty  slaughter-huose 
and  ray  grave.  This  cured  me.  of  alchemy,  and  fain  would  1  have  retuFD«d 
to  the  honest  hammer  and  anvil ;  but  who  would  bring  a  horse  to  be  shwd 
by  the  Devil's  post  ?  Meantime,  I  had  won  the  regard  of  ray  honest  Flib- 
bertigibbet here,  he  being  then  at  Faringdon  with  his  master,  the  sage  Lias- 
mus  Holiday,  by  teaching  him  a  few  secrets,  such  as  please  youth  at  Kif 
age ;  and  after  much  counsel  together,  we  agreed,  that  since  I  could  ^et  i.o 
practice  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  should  try  how  I  could  work  out  busiiu'ss 
among  these  ignorant  boors,  by  practising  upon  their  silly  fears,  and  thaob 
to  Flibbertigibbet,  who  hath  spread  my  renown,  I  have  not  wanted  custom. 
But  it  is  won  at  too  great  risk,  and  1  fear  I  shall  be  at  length  taken  op  for 
a  wizard  ;  so  that  I  seek  but  an  opportunity  to  leave  this  vault  when  1  can 
have  the  protection  of  some  worshipful  person  against  the  fury  of  the  pp- 
ulace,  in  case  they  chance  to  recognize  me.' 

'  And  art  thou,'  said  Tressilian^  '  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  roads  in 
this  country  ?' 

*  I  could  ride  them  every  inch  by  midnight,'  answered  Waylaod  Snuthy 
which  was  the  name  this  adept  had  adopted. 

<  Thou  hast  no  horse  to  ride  upon,'  said  Tressilian. 

^  Pardon  me,'  replied  Wayland ;  '  1  have  as  good  a  tit  as  ever  yeoman 
bestrode ;  and  I  forgot  to  say  it  was  the  best  pajrt  of  the  mediciner's  l^acy 
to  me,  excepting  one  or  two  of  his  medical  secrets,  which  I  picked  up  with* 
out  his  knowU  dge  and  against  his  will.' 

*■  Get  thyself  washed  and  shaved  then,'  said  Tressilian;  *  reform  thy  dress 
as  well  as  thuu  canst,  and  fling  away  these  grotesque  trappings ;  and,  so 
thou  wilt  be  secret  and  faithful,  thou  shah  follow  me  for  a  short  time,  till 
thy  pranks  here  are  forgotten.  Thou  hast,  1  think,  both  address  and  cour- 
age, and  I  have  matter  to  do  that  may  require  both.' 

Wayland  Smith  eagerly  embraced  the  proposal,  and  protested  hb  devo- 
tion to  his  new  master.  In  a  very  few  minutes  he  had  made  so  great  9 
change  m  his  original  appearance,  by  change  of  dress,  trimming  his  beard 
and  biir  and  so  forth,  that  Tressilian  could  not  help  remarking,  that  lie 
thoDi^ht  he  would  stand  in  little  need  of  a  protector,  since  none  of  his  old 
acquaintance  was  like  to  recognize  him. 

*  .My  debtors  would  not  pay  me  money,'  said  Wayland,  shaking  his  head; 
*  but  my  creditors  of  every  kind  would  be  less  easily  blinded.  And,  in  trulhi 
I  hold  myself  not  safe,  unless  under  the  protection  of  a  gentleman  of  birt^ 
and  chcii:;H:ter,  as  that  of  your  worship.' 

S»  8  lying,  he  led  the  way  out  of  the  cavern.  He  then  called  loudly  for 
Hobijv  blio,  wlio,  after  lingering  for  an  instant,  appeared  whh  the  horse  fur- 
niiuie,  when  Wayland  ciodcdi  and  sedulously  covered  up  the  trajp-do^r,  ob'< 
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serving,  it  mf|rf)t  agnin  serve  him  at  his  need,  besides  that  the  toofs  were 
worth  somewhat.  A  whistle  from  the  owner  brought  to  his  side  a  nng  that 
fed  quietly  on  the  common,  and  was  accustomed  to  the  signal.  While  he 
accoutred  him  for  the  journey,  Tressilian  drew  bis  own  girths  faster,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  both  were  ready  to  mount. 
At  this  moment  Sludge  approached  to  bid  them  farewell. 

<  You  are  going  to  leave  me  then,  my  old  play>fellow,'  said  the  boy ; 
'and  there  is  an  end  of  all  our  game  at  bo-peep  with  the  c«twardly  lubbards 
whitm  I  brought  hither  to  have  their  broad*footed  nags  shod  by  the  devil  and 
bis  imps.' 

<  It  is  even  so,'  said  Wayland  Smith  ;  <  the  best  friends  must  part,  Flib- 
bertieibbet ;  but  thou,  my  boy,  art  the  only  thing  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse 
which  I  shall  regret  to  leave  behind  me.' 

*  Well,  I  bid  thee  not  farewell,'  said  Dickie  Sludge,  *  for  you  will  be  at 
these  revels,  1  judge,  and  so  shall  I;  for  if  Dominie  Holiday  take  me  not 
thither,  by  the  light  of  day,  which  we  see  not  in  yonder  dark  hole,  I  will' 
lake  myself  there  !' 

*  In  good  time,'  said  Wayland  ;  *  but  I  pray  you  do  naught  rashly.' 

*  Nay,  now  you  would  make  a  child — a  common  child  of  me,  and  tell  me 
of  ilie  risk  of  walking  without  leading-strings.  But  before  you  are  a  mile 
from  these  stones,  you  shall  know,  by  a  sure  token,  that  I  have  more  of  the 
faoh<roblin  about  me  than  you  credit ;  <  and  I  will  so  manage,  that,  if  you 
take  advantage,  you  may  profit  by  my  prank.' 

<  What  dost  thou  mean,  boy  ?'  said  Tressilian ;  but  Flibbertigibbet  only 
answered  with  a  grin  and  a  caper,  and  bidding  both  of  them  farewell,  and 
at  the  sanne  time  exhorting  them  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  from  the 
place,  he  set  them  the  example  of  running  homeward  with  the  same  uncom- 
mon velocity  with  which  he  had  baffled  Tressilian's  former  attempts  to  get 
hold  of  him. 

^  It  is  in  vain  to  chase  him,'  said  Wayland  Smith ;  <  for  unless  your  wor- 
ship is  expert  in  lark-hunting,  we  should  never  catch  hold  of  him — and  be- 
sides what  would  it  avail  ?     Better  make  the  best  of  our  way  hence  as  he  * 
advises.' 

They  mounted  their  horses  accordingly,  and  began  to  proceed  at  a  round 
pace,  as  soon  as  Tressilian  had  explained  to  his  guide  the  road  in  which  he 
desired  to  travel. 

After  they  had  trotted  nearly  a  mile,  Tressilian  could  not  help  observing 
to  his  com  panion,  that  his  horse  felt  more  lively  under  him  than  even  when 
be  mounted  in  the  morning. 

'  Are  yoa  advised  of  that  ?'  said  Wayland  Smith,  smiling.  <  That  is 
owing  to  a  little  secret  of  mine.  1  mixed  that  with  a  handful  of  oats  which 
ihall  save  your  worship's  heels  the  trouble  of  spurring  these  six  hours  at 
kast.     Nay,  1  have  not  studied  medicine  and  pharmacy  for  naught.' 

^  1  trust,'  said  Tressilian,  <  your  drugs  will  do  my  horse  no  harm.' 

*  No  more  than  the  marc-'s  milk  which  foaled  him,'  answered  the  artist ; 
and  was  proceeding  to  dilate  on  the  excellence  of  his  recipe,  when  he  was 
biteirupted  by  an  explosion  as  loud  and  tremendous  as  the  mine  which  blows 
up  the  rampart  of  a  beleaguered  city.  The  horses  started,  and  the  riders 
were  equally  surprised.  They  turned  to  gaze  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  thunderclap  was  heard,  and  beheld,  just  over  the  spot  they  had  left  so 
recently,  a  huge  pillar  of  dark  smoke  rising  high  into  the  clear  blue  atmos> 
phere.  *  My  habitation  has  gone  to  wrack,'  said  Wayland,  immediately 
conjecturing  the  cause  of  the  explosion — <  I  was  a  fool  to  mention  the  doc« 
t^s  Jund  iDlentions  towards  roy  mansion  before  that  limb  of  mischief  Flil>« 
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bertigibbet — f  mifrtit  hare  guessed  he  would  loog  to  pot  mo  rare  a  froHc  mu 
execution.  But  let  us  hasten  on,  for  the  sound  will  collect  the  country  to  tk 
spot.' 

So  saying,  he  spurred  his  borse^and  Tressilian  also  t|aickening  hb  spml. 
they  rode  briskly  forward. 

'  This,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  the  little  imp's  token  which  be  promised 
us,'  said  Tressilian  ;  ^  had  we  lingered  near  the  spot  we  had  found  it  a  love 
token  with  a  vengeance.' 

*  He  would  have  given  us  warning,'  said  the  smith ;  '  I  saw  htm  look 
back  more  than  once  to  see  if  we  were  off — 'tis  a  very  devil  for  rolvhref, 
yet  not  an  ill-natured  devil  either.  It  weie  long  to  tell  yaar  honoar  howl 
became  first  acquainted  with  him,  and  how  many  tricks  he  played  me. 
JVIany  a  good  turn  he  did  me  too,  especially  in  bringing  me  customers :  tar 
his  great  delight  was  to  see  them  sit  shivering  behitid  the  bushes  when  tbey 
heard  the  clink  of  my  hammer.  I  think  Dame  Nature,  when  she  lodged  a 
double  (Quantity  of  brains  in  that  mis-shapen  head  of  his,  gave  him  the  pow* 
er  of  enjoying  other  people's  distresses,  as  she  gave  them  the  pleasared 
laughing  at  his  ugliness.' 

<  It  may  be  so,'  said  Tressilian ;  *  those  who  find  thentsdv^ps  seven^ 
from  society  by  peculiarities  of  form,  if  they  do  not  hate  the  common  bulk 
of  mankind,  are  at  least  not  altogether  indisposed  to  enjoy  their  mishapi 
and  calamities.' 

<  But  Flibbertigibbet,'  answered  Wayland,  <  hath  that  about  him  which 
may  redeem  his  turn  for  mischievous  frolic  ;  for  he  is  as  faithful  «  hen  at- 
tached, as  be  is  tricky  and  malignant  to  strangers  ;  and,  as  I  said  befbre,  I 
have  cause  to  say  so.' 

Tressilian  pursued  the  conversation  no  farther ;  and  they  conltnoed  their 
journey  towards  Devonshire  without  farther  adventure,  until  they  aii^hled 
at  an  inn  in  the  town  of  Marlborough,  since  celebrated  for  having  given  title 
to  the  greatest  general  (excepting  one)  whom  Britain  ever  produced.  Hfre 
tlie  travellers  received,  in  the  same  breath,  an  example  of  the  troth  of  two 
old  proverbs,  namely,  that  ill  news  fiy  fast,  and  tiiat  listeners  seldom  bear  a 
good  tale  of  themselves. 

The  inn-yard  was  in  a  sort  of  combustion  when  they  alighted ;  insomuch, 
that  they  could  scarce  get  man  or  boy  to  take  care  of  their  horses,  so  full 
were  the  whole  household  of  some  news  which  flew  from  tongue  to  tongue, 
the  import  of  which  they  were  for  sometime  unable  to  disco%*er.  At  Jengih, 
indeed,  they  found  it  respected  matters  which  touched  them  nearfy. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  say  you,  master  ?'  answered,  at  length,  the  head 
hostler,  in  reply  to  Tressilian's  repeated  questions — '  Why,  truly,  1  scarce 
know  myself.  But  here  was  a  rider  but  now,  who  says  that  the  devil  hatli 
flown  away  with  him  they  called  Wayland  Smith,  that  wonn'd  about  three 
miles  from  the  White  Horse  of  Berkshire,  this  very  blessed  morning,  id  a 
flash  of  fire  and  a  pillar  of  smoke,  and  rooted  up  the  place  he  dwelt  io,  neRr 
that  old  cock- pit  of  upright  stones,  as  cleanly  as  if  it  had  all  been  delved  up 
fer  a  cropping.' 

*  Why  then,'  said  an  old  farmet,  <  the  more  is  the  pity — for  that  Wav- 
land  Smith  (whether  he  was  the  devil's  crony  or  no  I  skill  not,)  bad  a  good 
notion  of  horse  diseases,  and  it's  to  be  thought  the  bots  will  spread  in  thx 
country  far  and  near,  and  Satan  has  not  gi'en  un  time  to  leave  his  secret  be> 
hind  un.' 

*  You  may  say  that.  Gaffer  Grimesby,'  said  the  hostler  in  return  ;  *  I  h9yt 
carried  a  horse  to  Wayland  Smith  myself,  for  he  passed  all  farriers  in  tbt! 
country.' 
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<  Did  you  see  hin  ?'  nM  Dame  Albon  Crane,  mistress  of  the  Inn  bear* 
ingf  that  si^n,  and  deigning  to  term  husband  the  owner  thereof,  an  insignifi- 
cant hop  o'-my -thumb  sort  of  person,  whose  halting  gait,  and  long  neck^ 
anJ  m>*ddliosc  hen-pecked  iosignificanoe,  are  supposed  to  have  given  oii« 
gill  to  the  celebrated  old  English  tune  of  '  My  Dame  hath  a  lame  tame 
Crane.' 

On  this  occasion  he  chirpMout  a  repetition  of  his  wife's  question,  <  Did'st 
lee  the  devil.  Jack  Hostler,  I  say  ?' 

'  And  what  if  I  did  see  un,  Master  Crane  ?'  replied  Jack  Hostler, — for, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  household,  he  paid  as  little  respect  to  his  master  as 
bis  mistress  herself  did. 

<  Nay,  naught,  Jack  Hostler,'  replied  the  pacific  Master  Crane,  <  only 
if  you  saw  the  devil,  methinks  I  would  like  to  know  what  un's  like  ?' 

^  Vou  will  know  that  one  day,  Master  Crane,'  said  his  helpmate,  *  an' 
ye  mend  not  your  manners,  and  mind  your  business,  leaving  off  such  idio 
palabras — ^But  truly,  Jack  Hostler,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  myself  what 
like  the  fellow  was.^ 

<  Why,  Dame,'  said  the  hostler,  more  respectfully,  '  as  for  what  he  was 
like  1  cannot  tell,  nor  no  man  else,  for  why  I  never  saw  un.' 

<  And  how  didst  thou  get  thine  errand  done,'  said  Gaffer  Grimesby,  <  if 
thou  seed*st  him  not  ?' 

^  Why,  I  had  schoolmaster  to  write  down  ailment  o'  nag,'  said  Jack  Hos* 
der ;  '  aod  I  went  wi'  the  ugliest  slip  of  a  boy  for  my  guide  as  ever  man 
cut  out  o'  lime-tree  root  to  please  a  child  withal.' 

<  And  what  was  it  ? — and  did  it  cure  your  nag.  Jack  Hostler  ?' — was  ut- 
tered and  echoed  by  all  who  stood  around. 

<  Why 9  how  can  I  tell  you  what  it  was  ?'  said  the  hostler  \  <  simply  it 
snelled  and  tasted«<-for  I  did  make  bold  to  put  a  pea's  substance  into  my 
mottth^ike  hartshorn  and  savin  mixed  with  vinegar — but  then  no  hartshorn 
snd  savin  ever  wrought  so  speedy  a  cure — ^And  1  am  dreading  that  if  Way* 
land  Smith  begone,  the  bots  will  have  more  power  over  horse  and  cattle.' 

The  pride  of  art,  which  is  certainly  not  inferior  in  its  influence  to  any 
other  pride  whatsoever,  here  so  far  operated  on  Wayland  Smith,  that,  not* 
withstanding  the  obvious  danger  of  his  being  recognized,  he  could  not  help 
winking  to  Tressilian,  and  smiling  mysteriously,  as  if  triumphing  in  the 
aodoubted  evidence  of  his  veterinary  skill.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  disr 
course  continued. 

^  E'en  let  it  be  so,'  said  a  grave  man  in  black,  the  companion  of  Gafier 
Grimesby  j  ^  e'en  let  us  perish  under  the  evil  God  sends  us,  rather  than  the 
Devil  be  our  doctor.' 

'  Veiy  true,'  said  Dame  Crane ;  <  and  I  marvel  at  Jack  Hostler  that  he 
would  peril  hb  own  soul  to  cure  the  bowels  of  a  nag.' 

^  Very  true,  mistress,'  said  Jack  Hostler,  ^  but  the  nag  was  my  master's ; 
sad  had  it  been  your's,  I  think  ye  would  ha'  held  me  cheap  enow  an  I  had 
feared  the  devil  when  the  poor  beast  was  in  such  a  taking — For  the  rest,  let 
the  clergy  look  to  it.  Every  man  to  his  craft,  says  the  proverb  \  the  parson 
to  the  prayer  book,  and  the  groom  to  fafe  curry-comb.' 

'  I  vow,'  said  Dame  Crane,  <  i  think  Jack  Hostler  speaks  like  a  good 
Christian  and  a  faithful  servant,  who  will  spare  neither  body  nor  soul  in 
his  master's  service.  However,  the  devil  has  lifted  him  in  time,  for  a  Con- 
itable  of  the  Hundred  came  hither  this  morning  to  get  old  Gaffer  Pinnie- 
Winks,  the  trier  of  witches,  to  go  with  him  to  the  Vale  of  Whitehorse  to 
aunptelMa4  W^ylaod  Smith,  and  put  him  to  his  probation.    I  helped  Pin-. 
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Diewinks  to  sharpen  his  pincers  and  his  poking-awl^  and  I  saw  the  warrant 
from  Justice  Bliiidas.' 

<  Pooh — pooh — the  devil  would  laugh  both  at  Blindas  and  his  warrant, 
constable,  and  witchfinder  to  boot/  said  old  Dame  Crank,  the  papist  laun- 
dress ;  *  Wayland  Smith's  flesh  would  mind  Finniewink's  awl  no  mure 
than  a  cambric  rufi*  minds  a  hot  piccadilloe-needle.  But  tell  me  gende- 
iblks,  if  the  devil  ever  had  such  a  hand  amon^  ye,  as  to  snatch  away  your 
smiths  and  your  artists  from  under  your  nose,  when  the  good  Abbots  of 
Abingdon  had  their  own.  By  Our  Lady,  no  1 — they  had  their  hallowed 
tapers,  and  their  holy  water,  and  their  relics  and  what  not,  could  send  the 
foulest  fiends  a-pncking. — Go  ask  a  heretic  parson  to  do  the  like — But  oun 
were  a  comfortable  people.' 

<  Very  true,  Dame  Crank,'  said  the  hostler ;  ^  so  said  Simpkinsof  Simoo- 
bum  when  the  curate  kissed  bis  wife, — '<  They  are  a  comfortable  people/' 
said  he.' 

^  Silence,  thou  foul-mouthed  vermin,'  said  Dame  Crank  ;  ^  is  it  fit  for  a 
heretic  horse-boy  like  thee,  to  handle  such  a  text  as  the  Catholic  clergy  r' 

^  In  troth  no,  dame/  replied  the  man  of  oais  ;  ^and  as  yourself  are  now 
no  text  for  their  handling,  dame,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  your 
day,  1  think  we  had  e'en  better  leave  un  alone.' 

At  tins  last  exchancre  of  sarcasm,  Dame  Crank  set  up  her  throat,  and  iie- 
gan  a  horrible  exclamation  against  J«ick  Hostler,  under  cover  of  which 
Tressilian  and  his  attendant  escaped  into  the  house. 

I'hey  had  no  sooner  entered  a  piivate  chamber,  to  which  Goodmao 
Crane  himself  had  conscended  to  usher  them,  and  dispatched  iheir  woilhy 
and  obsequious  host  on  tiie  errand  of  procuring  wine  and  refreshment,  than 
Wayland  Smith  began  to  give  vent  to  his  self-importance.' 

'  You  see,  sir,'  said  he,  addressing  Tressilian,  ^  that  I  nothing  fabled  io 
asserting  that  I  possessed  fully  the  mighty  mysteiy  of  a  farrier^  or  mare* 
schal,  as  the  French  more  honourably  term  us.  These  dog-hostlers,  wbo^ 
after  all,  are  the  better  judges  in  such  a  case,  know  what  credit  they  should 
attach  to  my  medicaments.  1  call  you  to  witness,  worshipful  Master  Tres- 
silian, that  naught,  save  the  voice  of  calumny  and  the  hand  of  malicious  vio* 
lence,  hath  driven  me  forth  from  a  station  in  which  I  held  a  place  alike 
useful  and  honoured.' 

<  1  bear  witness,  my  friend,  but  will  reserve  my  listening,'  answered  Trei- 
silian,  ^  for  a  safer  time  ;  unless,  indeed,  you  deem  it  essential  to  your  repu- 
tation, to  be  translated,  like  your  late  dwelling,  by  the  assistance  of  a  da^h 
of  fire.  For  you  see  your  best  friends  reckon  you  no  better  than  a  mere 
sorcerer.' 

*  Now  heaven  forgive  them,'  said  the  artist,  '  who  confound  learned  skill 
with  unlawful  magic  !  I  trust  a  man  may  be  as  skilful,  or  more  so,  than 
the  best  chirurgeon  ever  meddled  with  horse-flesh,  and  yet  may  be  upon 
the  matter  little  more  than  other  ordinary  men,  or  at  the  worst  no  conjuror.' 

^  God  forbid  else  i'  said  Tressilian.  *  But  be  silent  just  for  the  present, 
since  here  comes  mine  host  with  an  assistant,  who  seems  something  of  the 
least.' 

Every  body  about  the  inn.  Dame  Crank  herself  included,  had  been  in- 
deed so  interested  and  agitated  by  the  story  they  had  heard  of  Wayland 
Smith,  and  by  the  new,  varying,  and  more  marvellous  editions  of  the  iuci- 
dent,  which  arrived  from  various  quarters,  that  mine  host  in  his  righteous 
determination  to  accommodate  his  guests,  had  been  able  to  obtain  the  assis- 
tance of  none  of  his  household,  saving  that  of  a  little  boy^  a  jiiuior  tap- 
.ster,  of  about  twelve  years  uld^  who  was  called  2>am^soa.  ^ 
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'  I  wish,'  he  said,  apologizing  to  his  guests,  as  he  set  down  a  flagon  of 
sack,  and  promined  some  food  immediately, — ^  I  wish  the  devil  had  flown 
away  with  my  wife  and  my  wiiole  family  instead  of  this  Wayland  Smith, 
who,  I  dare  say,  after  all  said  and  done,  was  much  less  worthy  of  the  distinc« 
tion  that  Satan  has  done  him.' 

*  I  hold  opinion  with  you,  good  fellow,'  replied  Wayland  Smhh  ^  ^  and 
I  will  drink  to  you  upon  that  argument.' 

<  Not  that  I  would  justify  any  man  who  deals  with  the  devil,'  said  mine 
host,  after  having  pledged  Wayland  in  a  rousing  draught  of  sack,  *  but  that 
— Saw  ye  ever  better  sack,  my  masters  ?— but  that,  I  say,  a  man  had  better 
deal  with  a  dozen  cheats  and  scoundrel  fellows,  such  as  this  Wayland  Smith, 
rather  than  with  a  devil  incarnate,  that  takes  possession  of  house  and  home, 
bed  and  board.' 

The  poor  fellow's  detail  of  grievances  was  here  interrupted  by  the  shrill 
voice  of  his  helpmate,  screaming  from  the  kitchen,  to  which  he  Instantly 
hobbled,  craving  pardon  of  his  guests.  He  was  no  s«oner  gone,  than  Way- 
Land  Smith  expressed,  by  every  contemptuous  epithet  in  the  language,  his 
utter  scorn  for  a  nincompoop,  who  stuck  his  head  under  bis  mother's  apron- 
string  ;  and  intimated,  that,  saving  for  the  sake  of  the  horses,  which  requir- 
ed both  rest  and  food,  he  would  advise  his  worshipfnl  Master  Tressiliau  to 
push  on  a  stage  farther,  rather  than  pay  a  reckoning  to  such  a  mean-spirit- 
ed, crow-trodden,  hen-pecked  coxcomb,  as  Gaffer  Crane. 

The  arrival  of  a  large  dish  of  good  cow-heel  and  bacon,  something  sooth- 
ed the  asperity  of  the  artist,  which  wholly  vanished  before  a  chcHce  capon, 
so  delicately  roasted,  that  the  lard  frothed  on  it,  said  Weyland,  like  Mdy- 
dew  on  a  lily  ;  and  both  Gaffer  Crane  and  his  good  dame  became,  in  his 
oyes,  very  pains-taking,  accommodating,  obliging  persons. 

According  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  the  master  and  his  attendant  sac 
at  the  same  table,  and  the  latter  observed  with  regret,  how  little  attentioa 
Tressilian  paid  to  his  meal.  He  recollected,  indeed,  the  pain  he  had  givea 
by  mentioning  the  maiden  in  whose  company  he  had  first  seen  him  ;  but, 
fearful  of  touching  upon  a  topic  too  tender  to  be  tampered  with^  he  chose  to 
ascribe  his  abstinence  to  another  cause. 

^  This  fare  is  perhaps  too  coarse  for  your  worship,'  said  Wayland,  as  the 
iimbs  of  the  capon  disappeared  before  his  own  exertions ;  <  but  had  yoa 
dwelt  as  long  as  I  have  done  in  yonder  dungeon,  which  Flibbertigibbet  has 
translated  to  the  uppei  element,  a  place  where  I  dared  hardly  broil  my 
lood,  lest  the  smoke  should  be  seen  without,  you  would  think  a  fair  capon  a 
niorr?  welcome  dainty.' 

*  If  you  are  pleased,  friend,'  said  Tressilian,  '  it  is  well.  Nevertheless, 
\i9sren  thy  meal  if  thou  canst,  for  this  place  is  unfriendly  to  thy  safety,  and 
my  concerns  crave  travelling.' 

Allowing,  therefore,  their  horses  no  more  rest  than  was  absolutely  ne- 
* '•'SHtiry  for  them,  they  pursued  their  journey  by  a  forced  march  as  far  as 
Bradford,  where  they  reposed  themselves  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  found  them  early  travellers.     And,  not  to  fatigue  the 

"^ader  with  unnecessary  particulars,  they  traversed  without  adventure  the 

counties  of  Wiltshire  and  Somerset,  and  about  noon  of  the  third  day  after 

^reuiiian's  leaving  Dumnor,  arrived  at  Sir  Hugh  Robsart's  seat,  called 

^^i^^cote  Hall,  on  the  frontiers  of  Devonshire. 
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CHAPTER  XU. 

Ah  me  !  the  flower  aod  bloMom  of  jrour  boaie, 
The  wind  hath  blown  away  to  other  towers. 

jojjrvA  baillik'b  family  lxoxwd. 

Thk  ancieitt  seat  of  Lidcote  Hall  was  situated  near  the  village  of  the  same 
name,  and  adjoined  to  the  wild  and  extensive  forest  of  Exmo^M*,  plentifaliy 
flitocked  with  game,  in  which  some  ancient  rites  belonging  to  the  Robsart 
family,  entitled  Sir  Hugh  to  pursue  his  favourite  amusement  of  the  chase. 
The  old  mansion  was  a  low,  venerable  building,  occupying  a  coosiderabte 
space  of  ground,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat  The  approach 
and  draw-bridge  were  defended  by  an  octagonal  tower,  of  ancient  briclL- 
work,  but  so  clothed  with  ivy  and  other  creepers,  that  it  was  difficult  to  dis- 
cover of  what  materials  it  was  constructed.  The  angles  of  this  tower  were 
each  decorated  with  a  turret,  whimsically  various  in  form  and  in  sixe,  aod, 
therefore,  very  unlike  the  monotonous  stone  pepper-boxes,  which,  in  modern 
Gothic  architecture,  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  One  of  theae  tur- 
rets was  square,  and  occupied  as  a  clock-house.  But  the  dock  was  naw 
standing  still ;  a  circumstance  peculiarly  striking  to  Tressilian,  because  the 
good  old  knight,  among  other  harmless  peculiarities,  had  a  fidgetty  anxiety 
about  the  exact  measurem^it  of  time,  very  common  to  those  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  that  commodity  to  dispose  of,  and  find  it  lie  heavy  upon  their 
bands, — just  as  we  see  shopkeepers  amuse  themselves  with  taking  an  exact 
account  of  their  stock  at  the  time  there  is  least  demand  for  it. 

The  entrance  to  the  court*yard  of  the  old  mansion  ^~iy  through  an  arch- 
way, surmounted  by  the  foresaid  tower,  but  the  draw-bridge  was  down,  aod 
one  leaf  of  the  iron  studded  folding-doors  stood  carelessly  open.  Tressilian 
hastily  rode  over  the  draw-bridge,  entered  the  court,  and  b^gantocaUloiidlj 
on  the  domestics  by  their  names.  For  some  time  he  was  only  answered 
by  the  echoes  and  the  bowlings  of  the  hounds,  whose  kennel  lay  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  mansion,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  same  moau  At 
length  Will  Badger,  the  old  and  favourite  attendant  of  the  knight,  who  act- 
ed alike  as  squire  of  his  body,  and  superintendant  of  his  sports,  made  his  ap- 
pearance. The  stout,  weather-beaten  forester  shewed  great  signs  of  jojr 
wlien  he  recognized  Tressilian. 

<  Lord  love  you,'  he  said,  *  Master  Edmund,  he  it  thou  in  flesh  and  feU  ? 
—Then  thou  mayst  do  some  gocid  on  Sir  Hugh,  for  it  passes  the  wit  of  man, 
that  is,  of  mine  own,  and  the  Curate's,  and  Master  Mumblazen'a,  to  da 
aught  wi'  un.' 

^  Is  Sir  Hugh  then  worse  since  I  went  away.  Will  ?'  demanded  Tressi- 
lian. 

*  For  worse  in  body — no— 4ie  is  much  better,'  replied  the  domestic  ;  but 
be  is  clean  mazed  at  it  were-~eats  and  drinks  as*  he  is  wont— -but  sleepa  not, 
or  rather  wakes  not,  for  he  is  ever  in  a  sort  of  twBight,  that  is  ncilber  sleep- 
ing nor  waking.  Dame  Swineford  thought  it  was  like  the  dead  palsy. — 
But  no,  no,  dame,  said  I,  it  is  the  heart,  it  is  the  heart.' 

*  Can  ye  not  stir  his  mind  to  any  pastimes  ?'  said  Tressilian. 

<  He  is  clean  and  quite  off  his  sports,'  said  Will  Badger ;  *  hath  neither 
touched  backgammon  nor  shovel-board-— nor  looked  on  the  big  book  of 
harrotry  wi'  Master  Mumblazen.    I  let  the  clock  run  dowD,  thinking  ^ 
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nissifig  the  bell  might  somewhat  move  him,  for  you  know,  Master  Edmiinil 
he  was  particular  in  counting  time ;  but  he  never  said  a  word  on't,  so  I  may 
e'en  set  the  old  chime  a  tolling  again.  I  made  bold  to  tread  on  Bungay's 
tail  too,  and  yon  know  what  a  round  rating  that  would  have  cost  me  once  a 
day — but  he  minded  his  whine  no  more  than  a  madge  howlet  whooping 
down  the  chimney — so  the  case  is  beyond  me.' 

'  Thou  shalt  tell  me  the  rest  within  doors,  Will. — Meanwhile  let  this  per- 
son be  ta'en  to  the  buttery,  and  used  with  respect — He  is  a  man  of  art.' 

^  White  art  or  black  art,  I  would,'  said  Will  Badger,  *  that  he  had  any 
art  which  could  help  us. — Here,  Tom  Butler,  look  to  the  man  of  art — and 
see  that  he  steals  none  of  thy  spoons,  lad,'  he  added,  in  a  whisper  to  the 
butler,  who  shewed  himself  at  a  low  window,  '  I  have  known  as  honest  a 
faced  fellow  have  art  enough  to  do  that.' 

He  then  ushered  Tressilian  into  a  low  parlour,  and  went,  at  his  desire,  to 
see  in  what  state  his  master  was,  lest  the  suddeq  return >Ki  is  darling  pupil, 
and  proposed  son-in-law,  should  aflfect  him  too  Strongly.  He  returned  im- 
mediately, and  said  that  Sir  Hugh  was  dosing  in  his  elbow  chair,  but  that 
Master  Mumblazeo  would  acquaint  Master  Tressilian  the  instant  he  awa- 
ked. 

<  But  it  is  chance  if  he  knows  yoa,'  said  the  huntsman,  ^  for  he  has  for- 
gotten the  name  of  every  hound  in  the  pack.  I  thought  about  a  week  since, 
he  had  gotten  a  favorable  turn  :>*-'  Saddle  me  old  Sorrel,'  said  he,  suddenly, 
after  he  had  taken  his  usual  oight-draught  out  of  the  great  silver  grace-cup, 
<  and  take  the  hounds  to  Mount  Haselhurst  to-morrow.'  Glad  men  were 
we  all,  and  out  we  had  him  in  the  morning,  and  he  rode  to  cover  as  usual, 
with  never  a  word  but  that  the  wind  was  south,  and  the  scent  would  lie. 
But  ere  we  had  uncoupled  the  hounds,  he  began  to  stare  round  him,  like  a 
man  that  wakes  suddenly  out  of  a  dream — turns  bridle  and  walks  back  to 
Hall  again,  and  leaves  us  to  hunt  at  leisure  by  ourselves,  if  we  listed.' 

*  You  tell  a  heavy  tale.  Will,'  replied  Tressilian ;  <  but  God  must  help  us 
— ^there  is  no  aid  in  man.' 

<  Then  you  bring  us  no  news  of  young  Mistress  Amy  ? — But  what  need 
I  ask — your  browtelb  the  story.  Ever  I  hoped,  that  if  any  man  could  or 
would  track  her,  it  must  be  you.  All's  over  and  lost  now.  But  if  ever  I 
have  that  Vamey  within  reach  of  a  flight-shot,  I  will  bestow  a  forked  shaft 
on  him ;  and  that  I  swear  by  salt  and  bread.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened  and  Master  Mumblazen  appeared ;  a  with- 
ered, thin,  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  cheek  like  a  winter  apple,  and  his  grey 
hair  partly  concealed  by  a  small  high  hat,  shaped  like  a  cone,  or  rather  like 
such  a  strawberry-basket  as  Loncbn  fruiterers  exhibit  at  their  whidows. 
He  was  too  sententions  a  person  to  waste  words  on  mere  salutation  j  so, 
having  welcomed  Tressilian  with  a  nod  and  a  shake  of  the  hand,  he  beck- 
oned him  to  follow  to  Sir  Hugh's  great  chamber,  which  the  good  knight 
usually  inhabited.  Will  Badger  followed,  unasked,  anxious  to  see  whether 
his  master  would  be  relieved  from  his  state  of  apathy  by  the  arcival  of  Tres- 
silian. 

In  a  long  low  pulour,  amply  furnished  with  implements  of  the  chase, 
and  with  silvan  trophies,  by  a  massive  stone  chimney,  over  which  hung  a 
sword  and  suit  of  armour,  somewhat  obscured  by  neglect,  sat  Sir  Hugh 
Robsart  of  Lidcote,  a  man  of  large  sise,  which  had  been  only  kept  within 
moderate  compass  by  the  constant  use  of  violent  exercise.  It  seemed  to 
Tressilian  that  the  lethargy,  under  which  his  old  friend  appeared  to  labour, 
had|  even  during  his  few  wedcs  absence,  added  bulk  to  his  person  $  at  least 
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it  had  obviously  diminished  the  vivadty  of  his  eye,  which)  as  they  entered, 
first  followed  Master  Mumblazen  slowly  to  a  large  oaken  desk,  on  which  a 
ponderous  volume  lay  open,  and  then  rested,  as  if  in  uncertainty,  on  the 
stranger  who  had  entered  along  with  him.  The  Curate,  a  grey>headed 
clergyman,  who  had  been  a  confessor  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  sat  with 
a  book  in  his  hand  in  another  recess  in  the  apartment  He,  too,  signed  a 
mournful  greeting  to  Tressilian,  and  laid  his  book  aside,  to  watch  the  effect 
fus  appearance  should  produce  on  the  afflicted  old  man. 

<  As  Tressilian,  his  own  eyes  filling  fast  with  tears,  approached  more 
and  more  nearly  to  the  father  of  his  betrothed  bride,  Sir  Hugh's  mtelligenee 
seemed  to  revive.  He  sighed  heavily,  as  one  who  awaked  from  a  state  of 
stupor,  a  slight  convulsion  passed  over  his  features,  he  opened  his  arms  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  and  as  Tressilian  threw  himself  into  them,  he  folded 
him  to  his  bosom. 

^  There  is  something  left  to  live  for  yet,'  were  the  first  words  he  uttered : 
and  while  he  spoke,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  paroxysm  of  weeping, 
the  tears  chasing  each  other  down  his  sun-burnt  cheeks  and  a  long  white 
beard. 

^  I  ne'er  thought  to  have  thanked  God  to  see  my  master  weep,'  said 
Will  Badger  ;  *  but  now  I  do,  though  I  am  like  to  weep  for  company.' 

'  I  will  ask  thee  no  questions,'  said  the  old  Knight ;  ^  no  questions— 
none,  Edmund — thou  hast  not  found  her^  or  so  found  hei-,  that  she  were 
better  lost.' 

Tressilian  was  unable  to  reply,  otherwise  than  by  putting  his  hands  b& 
fore  his  face. 

<  It  is  enough — it  is  enough.  But  do  not  thou  weep  for  her,  Edmund. 
I  have  cause  to  weep,  for  she  was  my  daughter, — thou  hast  cause  to  rejoice 
that  she  did  not  become  thy  wife. — Great  God  i  thou  knowest  best  what  is 
for  irood  for  us — It  was  my  nightly  prayer  that  I  should  see  Amy  and  Ed- 
mund wedded, — had  it  been  granted,  it  had  now  been  gall  added  to  bitter- 
ness.' 

<  Be  comforted,  my  friend,'  said  the  Curate,  addressing  Sir  Hugh,  '  it 
cannot  be  that  the  daughter  of  all  our  hopes  and  affections  b  die  vile 
creature  you  would  bespeak  her.' 

'  O,  no,'  replied  Sir  Hugh,  impatiently,  '  I  were  wrong  to  name  broadly 
the  base  thing  she  is  become — ^tbere  is  some  new  court  name  for  it,  I  war- 
rant me.  It  is  honour  enough  for  the  daughter  of  an  old  De'nsbire  clown 
to  be  the  lemman  of  a  gay  courtier, — of  Varney  too, — of  Varney,  whose 
grandsire  was  relieved  by  my  father,  when  his  fortune  was  broken,  at  tiie 
battle  of — the  battle  of — where  Richard  was  slain— out  on  my  memory— 
and  I  warrant  none  of  you  will  help  me.' 

*  The  battle  of  Bosworth,'  said  Master  Mumblazen,  ^  stricken  between 
Hichard  Crookback  and  Henry  Tudor,  grandsire  of  the  Queen  that  now 
is,  Primo  Henrici  Septimi ;  and  in  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-live,  post  Christum^  natumJ 

^  Ay,  even  so,'  said  the  good  Knight,  <  every  child  knows  it — But  my 
poor  head  forgets  all  it  should  remember,  and  remembers  only  what  it 
would  most  willingly  forget.  My  brain  has  been  at  fault,  Tressilian,  al- 
most ever  since  thou  hast  been  away,  and  even  yet  it  hunts  counter.' 

<  Your  worship,'  said  the  good  clergyman,  ^  had  better  retire  to  your 
apartment,  and  try  to  sleep  for  a  little  space, — the  physician  left  a  compos- 
ing draught, — and  our  Great  Physician  has  commanded  us  to  use  earthly 
means,  that  we  may  be  strengthened  to  sustain  the  trials  he  sends  us.' 
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«Tniey  true,  old  friend,'  said  Sir  Hugb,  ^and  we  will  bear  our  trials 
nanfuUy — We  have  lost  but  a  woman. — See,  Tressilian,' — he  drew  from 
his  bosom  a  long  ringlet  of  fair  hair, — ^  see  this  lock ! — I  tell  thee,  Cdmund| 
the  very  night  she  disappeared,  when  she  bid  me  good  even,  as  she  was 
wont,  she  hung  about  my  neck,  and  fondled  me  more  than  usual ;  and  I, 
like  an  old  fool,  held  her  by  this  lock,  until  she  took  her  scissors,  severed 
it,  and  left  it  in  my  hand, — as  ail  I  was  ever  to  see  more  of  her  1' 

Tressilian  was  unable  to  reply,  well  judging  what  a  complication  of  feel- 
ing must  have  crossed  the  bosom  of  the  unhappy  fugitive  at  that  cruel  mo- 
ment.    The  clergyman  was  about  to  speak,  but  Sir  Hugh  interrupted  liim. 

^  1  know  what  you  would  say.  Master  Curate, — after  all,  it  is  but  a  ]<jck 
of  woman's  tresses, — and  by  woman,  shame,  and  sin,  and  death,  came  in- 
to an  innocent  world — And  learned  Master  Mumblazen,  too,  can  say  schol- 
larly  things  of  their  inferiority.' 

<  C^est  Phamme,^  said  Master  Mumblazen, '  ^i  ae  hast  et  qui  conseiUe,^ 

*True,'  said  Sir  Hugh,  *and  we  will  bear  us,  therefore,  like  men  who 
have  both  mettle  and  wisdom  in  us. — Tressilian,  thou  art  as  welcome  as 
l(  thou  hadst  brought  better  news.  But  we  have  spoken  too  long  dry-lip- 
ped.— Amy,  fill  a  cup  of  wine  to  Edmund,  and  another  to  me.'  Then 
instantly  recollecting  that  he  called  \jpon  her  who  could  not  hear,  he 
shook  his  head,  and  said  to  the  clergyman,  ^  This  grief  is  to  my  bewilder- 
ed mind  what  the  Church  of  Lidcote  is  to  our  park  ;  we  may  lose  ourselves 
among  the  briars  and  thickets,  for  a  little  space,  but  from  the  end  of  each 
avenue  we  see  the  old  grey  steeple  and  the  grave  of  my  forefathers.*  I 
would  I  were  to  travel  that  road  to-morrow.' 

Tre«silian  and  the  curate  joined  in  urging  the  exhausted  old  man  to  lay 
himself  to  rest,  and  at  length  prevailed.  Tressilian  remained  by  his  pillow 
till  he  saw  that  slumber  at  length  sunk  down  on  him,  and  then  returned  to 
consult  with  the  Curate  what  steps  should  be  adopted  in  these  unhappy 
circumstances. 

They  could  not  exclude  from  these  deliberations  Master  Michael  Mum- 
blazen ;  and  they  admitted  him  the  more  readily,  that  besides  what  hopes 
tbey  entertained  from  his  sagacity,  they  knew  him  to  be  so  great  a  friend 
to  taciturnity,  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  keeping  counsel.     He  was  an 
old  bachelor,  of  good  family,  but  small  fortune,  and  distantly  related  to  the 
House  of  Robsart ;  in  virtue  of  which  connection,  Lidcote  Hall  had  been 
honoured  with  his  residence  for  the  last  twenty  years.     His  company  was 
agreeable  to  Sir  Hugh,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  profound  learning,  which, 
though  it  only  related  to  heraldry  and  genealogy,  with  such  scraps  of  his- 
tory as  connected  themselves  with  these  subjects,  was  precisely  of  a  kind 
Co  captivate  the  good  old  knight ;  besides  the  convenience  which  he  found 
In  having  a  friend  to  appeal  to,  when  bis  own  memory,  as  frequently  hap« 
pened,  proved  infirm,  and  played  him  false  concerning  names  and  dates, 
"Virhicb,  and  all  similar  deficiencies,  Master  Michael  Mumblazen  supplied 
with  due  brevity  and  discretion.     And,  indeed,  in  matters  concerning  the 
ZBodem  world,  he  often  gave,  in  his  inigmatical  and  heraldric  phrase,  ad- 
'vice  which  was  well  worth  attending  to,  or,  in  Will  Badger's  language, 
started  the  game  while  others  beat  the  bush. 

^  We  have  had  an  unhappy  time  of  it  with  the  good  Knight,  Master  Ed^ 
mund,'  said  the  Curate.  *  1  have  not  suffered  so  much  since  1  was  torn  away 
from  my  beloved  flock,  and  compelled  to  abandon  them  to  the  Romish 
^^olves.' 

^  That  was  in  Tertio  MaricRy'  said  Master  Mumblazen. 

*  In  the  name  of  heaven,'  continued  the  Curate,  ^  tell  us,  has  your  time 
been  better  spent  than  ours,  or  have  you  any  news  of  that  unhappy  maiden, 
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who,  being  for  so  many  years  the  principal  joy  of  this  broken  down  house,  is 
now  proved  our  greatest  unhapptness  ?  Have  you  not  at  least  discovered 
her  place  of  residence  ?* 

'  I  have,'  replied  Tressilian.     *  Know  you  Cumnor-Place,  near  Oxford?' 

<  Surely,'  said  the  clergyman ;  '  it  was  a  cell  of  removal  fur  the  monks  of 
Abingdon.' 

<  Whose  arms/  said  Master  Michael,  <  T  have  seen  over  a  stone  chimnej 
in  the  hall, — a  cross  patonee  betwixt  four  martlets.' 

'  There,'  said  Tressilian,  ^  this  unhappy  maiden  resides,  in  company  with 
the  villain  Varney.  But  for  a  strange  mishap,  my  sword  had  revenged  all 
our  injuries,  as  well  as  hers,  on  his  worthless  head' 

^  Thank  God,  that  kept  thine  hand  from  blood-guiltiness,  rash  youn? 
man,'  answered  the  Curate.  ^  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I 
will  repay  it.  It  were  better  study  to  free  her  from  the  villain's  nets  of  io- 
famy.' 

<  They  are  called,  in  heraldry,  laquaea  amoris^  or  htca  ^amontr^*  said 
Mumblazen. 

^  It  is  that  I  require  your  aid,  my  friend,'  said  Tressilian ;  '  I  am  resoh  fd 
to  accuse  this  villian,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  throne,  of  falsehood,  seduction, 
and  breach  of  hospitable  laws.  The  Queen  shall  hear  me,  though  the  EaH 
of  Leicester,  the  villain's  patron,  stood  at  her  right  hand.' 

*  Her  Grace,' said  the  Curate,  *  hath  set  a  comely  example  of  continence 
to  her  subjects^  and  will  doubtless  do  justice  on  this  inhospitable  robber. 
But  wert  thou  not  better  apply  to  the  Karl  of  Leicester,  in  the  first  place, 
for  justice  on  his  servant  ?  If  he  grants  it,  thou  dost  save  the  risk  of  mak- 
ing thyself  a  powerful  adversary,  which  will  certainly  chance,  if,  in  the  6rsl 
instance^  you  accuse  his  master  of  the  horse,  and  prime  favourite,  before  the 
Queen.' 

*  My  mind  revolts  from  your  counsel,'  said  Tressilian.  *  I  cannot  brook 
to  plead  my  noble  patron's  cause — the  unhappy  Amy's  cause — before  any 
one  save  my  lawful  Sovereign.  Leicester,  thou  wilt  say,  is  noble — be  it  so 
— he  is  but  a  subject  like  ourselves,  and  I  will  not  carry  my  plamt  to  hini, 
if  I  can  do  better.  Still,  I  will  think  on  what  thou  hast  said, — but  I  roust 
have  your  assistance  to  persuade  the  good  Sir  Hugh  to  make  me  his  commis- 
sioner any  fiduciary  in  this  matter,  for  it  is  in  his  name  I  must  speak,  and 
not  in  my  own.  Since  she  is  so  far  changed  as  to  doat  upon  this  empty 
profligate  courtier,  he  shall  at  least  do  her  the  justice  which  is  yet  in  bis 
power.' 

<  Better  she  died  ccdehs  and  sine  prole ^  said  Mumblazen,  with  more  ani- 
mation than  he  usually  expressed,  <  than  part,  per  poky  ikis.  noble  coat  of 
Robsart  with  that  of  such  a  miscreant.' 

*  If  it  be  your  object,  as  I  cannot  question,'  said  the  clergyman,  *  to  save, 
as  much  as  is  yet  possible,  the  credit  of  this  unhappy  young  woman,  f  re- 
peat, you  should  apply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  He 
is  absolute  in  his  household  as  the  Queen  in  her  kingdom,  and  if  he  expres- 
ses to  Vamey  that  such  is  his  pleasure,  her  honour  will  not  stand  so  public- 
ly committed.' 

^  \ou  are  right,  you  are  right,'  said  Tressilian  eagerly,  ^  and  I  thank  yea 
for  pointing  out  what  I  overlooked  in  my  haste.  I  little  thought  ever  to 
have  besought  grace  of  Leicester ;  but  I  could  kneel  to  the  proud  Dudley, 
if  doing  so  could  remove  one  shade  of  shame  from  this  unhappy  damsel. 
You  will  assist  me  then  to  procure  the  necessary  powers  from  Sir  Hugh 
Robsart  ?' 

The  Curate  assured  him  of  his  assistance,  and  the  herald  nodded  assent 
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<  You  must  hold  yourselves  also  in  readiness  to  testify,  in  case  you  are 
called  upon,  the  open-hearted  hospitality  which  our  good  patron  exercised 
towards  this  deceitful  traitor,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  he  laboured  to 
leduce  his  unhappy  daughter.' 

<  At  first,'  said  the  clergyman,  ^  she  did  not,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  much  af- 
fect his  company,  but  latterly  I  saw  them  o^en  together.' 

<  Seiant  in  the  parlour,'  said  Michael  Mumblazen,  and  passant  in  the 
jarden.' 

'  I  once  came  on  them  by  chance,'  said  the  priest,  ^  in  the  South  wood,  in 
a  spring  evening — Vamey  was  muffled  in  a  russet  cloak,  so  that  I  saw  not 
his  face, — they  separated  hastily,  as  they  heard  me  rustle  amongst  the 
leaves,  and  I  observed  she  turned  her  head  and  looked  long  after  him.' 

^  VVith  neck  regtuxrdanty  said  the  herald — '  And  on  the  day  of  her  flight, 
and  that  was  on  Saint  Austen's  eve,  I  saw  Varney's  groom,  attired  in  his 
liveries,  hold  his  master's  horse  and  Mistress  Amy's  palfrey,  bridled  and 
saddled  proper  behind  the  wall  of  the  church-yard.' 

<  And  now  is  she  found  mewed  up  in  her  secret  place  of  retirement,'  said  . 
Tressilian.     <  The  villain  is  taken  in  the  manner,  and  I  well  wish  he  may 
deny  his  crime,  that  I  may  thrust  conviction  down  his  false  throat.     But  I 
must  prepare  for  ray  journey.     Do  you,  gentlemen,  dispose  my  patron  to 
grant  me  such  powers  as  are  needful  to  act  in  his  name.' 

So  saying,  Tressilian  left  the  room. 

*•  Ue  is  too  hot,'  said  the  Curate ;  ^  and  I  pray  to  God  that  he  may  grant 
him  the  patience  to  deal  with  Varney  as  is  fitting.' 

<  Patience  and  Varney,'  said  Mumblazen,  ^  is  worse  heraldry  than  metal 
upon  metal.  He  is  more  false  than  a  Syren,  more  rapacious  than  a  griffin, 
more  poisonous  tlian  a  wy  vern,  and  more  cruel  than  a  lion  rampant.' 

^  Yet  I  doubt  much,'  said  the  Curate,  <  whether  we  can  with  all  right  ask 
from  Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  being  in  hb  present  condition,  any  deed  deputing 
his  paternal  right  in  Mistress  Amy  to  whomsoever' 

*  Your  reverence  need  not  doubt  that,'  said  Will  Badger,  who  entered  as 
be  spoke,  ^  for  I  will  lay  my  life  he  is  another  man  when  he  wakes,  than  he 
has  been  these  thirty  days  past.' 

^  Ay,  Will,'  said  the  Curate, '  hast  thou  then,  so  much  confidence  in  Doc- 
tor Diddleum's  draught  ?' 

'  Not  a  whit,'  said  Will,  ^  because  master  ne'er  tasted  a  drop  on't,  seeing  it 
was  emptied  out  by  the  housemaid.  But  here's  a  gentleman,  who  came  at- 
tending on  Master  Tressilian,  has  given  Sir  Hugh  a  draught  that  is  worth 
twenty  of  yon  un.  I  have  spoken  cunningly  with  him,  and  a  better  farrier, 
or  one  who  hath  a  more  just  notion  of  horse  and  dog  aliment,  I  have  never 
leen;  and  such  a  one  would  never  be  unjust  to  a  Christian  man.' 

^  A  farrier !  you  saucy  groom — And  by  whose  authority,  pray  ?'  said  the 
Curate,  rising  in  surprise  and  indignation  \  *  or  who  will  be  warrant  for 
this  new  physician  ?' 

^  For  authority,  an  it  like  your  reverence,  he  had  mine ;  and  for  warrant, 
I  trust,  I  have  not  been  five-and-twenty  years  in  this  house,  without  having 
a  right  to  warrant  the  giving  a  draught  to  beast  or  body — I  who  can  gie  a 
(trench,  and  a  ball,  and  bleed,  or  blister,  if  need,  to  my  very  self.' 

The  counsellors  of  the  House  of  Robsart  thought  it  meet  to  carry  this  in- 
formation instantly  to  Tressilian,  who  as  speedily  summoned  before  him 
Wayland  Smith,  and  demanded  of  him,  (La  private  however,)  by  what  au- 
thority he  had  adventured  to  administer  any  medicine  to  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  ? 

'  Why,'  replied  the  artist,  '  your  worship  cannot  but  remember  that  I 
told  you  I  had  made  mora  progress  into  my  aaster'a—l  neao  the  learned 
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Doctor  Doboobie's — mystery  than  he  was  irilltngto  own;  and  indeed  hab' 
of  his  quarrel  and  malice  against  me  was,  that,  besides  that  I  got  something 
too  deep  into  his  secrets,  several  discerning  persons,  and  particularly  a 
buxom  young  widow  of  Abingdon,  preferred  my  prescription  to  his.' 

<  None  of  thy  buffoonery,  Sir,'  said  Tressilian,  sternly.  <  If  thou  hast 
trifled  with  us — much  more,  if  thou  hast  done  aught  that  may  prejudice 
Sir  Hugh  Robsart's  health,  thou  shah  find  thy  grave  at  the  bottom  of  a  tio- 
mine.' 

*  I  know  too  little  of  the  great  arcanum  to  convert  the  ore  to  gold,^  said 
Wayland,  fiimly.  *  But  truce  to  your  apprehensions,  Master  Tressiliaii— 
I  understood  the  good  Knight's  case,  from  what  Master  William  Badger 
told  me;  and  I  hope  1  am  able  enough  to  administer  a  poor  dose  of  man> 
dragom,  which,  with  the  sleep  that  must  needs  follow,  is  all  that  Sir  Hu^li 
Robsart  requires  to  settle  his  distraught  brains.' 

<  I  trust  thou  dealest  fairly  with  me,  Wayland  ?'  said  Tressitian. 

^  Most  fairly  and  honestly,  as  the  event  shall  shew,'  replied  the  artist. 
*  What  would  it  avail,  me  to  harm  the  poor  old  man  for  whom  you  are  \ih 
terested  ?  you,  to  whom  I  owe  it,  that  Graffer  Pinniewinks  is  not  even  noir 
rending  my  flesh  and  sinews  with  his  accursed  pincers,  and  probing  every 
mole  in  my  body  with  his  sharpened  awl,  (a  murrian  on  the  hands  «hich 
forged  it !)  in  order  to  find  out  the  witch's  mark  ! — ^I  trust  to  yoke  myselfas 
a  humble  follower  to  your  worship's  train,  and  i  only  wish  to  have  my  faith 
judged  of  by  the  result  of  the  good  Knight's  slumbers.' 

Wayland  Smith  was  right  in  his  prognostication.  The  sedative  draught 
which  his  skill  had  prepared,  and  Will  Badger's  confidence  had  administfr- 
ed,  was  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  eflects.  The  patient's  sleep  vas 
long  and  healthful,and  the  poor  old  Knight  awoke,humbled  indeed  in  thought, 
and  weak  in  frame,  yet  a  much  better  judge  of  whatever  was  subjected  to  his 
intellect  than  he  had  been  for  some  time  past.  He  resisted  for  a  while  tbt 
proposal  made  by  his  friends,  that  Tressilian  should  undertake  a  journey  to 
court,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  daughter,  and  the  redress  of  her  wrongs, 
in  so  far  as  they  might  yet  be  repaired.  ^  Let  her  go,'  he  said ;  ^  she  is  but 
a  hawk  that  goes  down  the  wind ;  I  would  not  bestow  even  a  whistle  to  re- 
claim her.'  But  though  he  for  some  time  maintained  this  argument,  he  was 
at  length  convinced  it  was  his  duty  to  take  the  part  to  which  natural  afl*ec- 
tion  inclined  him,  and  consent  that  such  efforts  as  could  yet  be  made  should 
be  used  by  Tressilian  in  behalf  of  his  daughter.  He  subscribed,  therefore^ 
a  warrant  of  attorney,  such  as  the  Curate's  skill  enabled  him  to  draw  up ; 
for  in  these  simple  days  the  clergy  were  often  the  advisers  of  their  iock  in 
law,  as  well  as  in  gospel. 

All  matters  were  prepared  for  Tressilian's  second  departure,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  he  had  returned  to  Lidcote  Hall ;  but  one  material 
circumstance  had  been  forgotten,  which  was  first  called  to  the  remembrance 
of  l^ressilian  by  Master  Mumblazen.  ^  You  are  going  to  coart,  Master 
Tressilian,'  said  he;  'you  will  please  remember,  that  your  blazonry  must 
be  argent  J  and  or — no  other  tinctures  will  pass  current.'  The  remark  was 
equaUy  just  and  embarrassing4  To  prosecute  a  suit  at  court,  ready  moaey 
was  as  indispensable  even  in  the  golden  days  of  Elizabeth  as  at  any  suc- 
ceeding period ;  and  it  was  a  c  immodity  little  at  the  cofflmand  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lidcote  Hall.  Tressilian  was  himself  poor ;  the  revenues  of  good 
Sir  Hugh  Robsart  were  consumed,  and  even  anticipated,  in  his  hospitable 
mode  of  living ;  and  it  vt  as  finally  necessary  that  the  herald  who  started 
the  doubt  should  himself  solve  it.  Master  Michael  Mumblazen  did  so  by 
producing  a  bag  of  money,  containing  nearly  three  hundred  pounds  in  gold 
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;ind  silver  of  various  coinage,  the  savings  of  twenty  years  ;  which  he  now, 
without  speaking:  a  siyllable  upon  the  subject,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
patron  whose  shelter  and  protection  had  given  him  the  means  of  making 
this  little  hoard.  Tressiiian  accepted  it  without  affecting  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, and  a  mutual  grasp  of  the  hand  was  all  that  passed  betwixt  them,  to 
express  the  pleasure  which  the  one  felt  in  dedicating  his  all  to  such  a  pur* 
pose^  and  that  which  the  other  received  from  finding  so  material  an  obsta* 
cle  to  the  success  of  his  journey  so  suddenly  removed^  and  in  a  manner  so 
unexpected. 

<  While  Tressiiian  was  making  preparations  for  his  departure  early  the 
ensuing  morning,  Wayland  Smith  desired  to  speak  with  him ;  and,  express- 
inof  his  hope  that  he  had  been  pleased  with  the  operation  of  his  medicine  in 
behalf  of  Sir  [lu^^h  ilobsait,  added  his  desire  to  accompany  him  to  court. 
This  was  indeed  what  Tressiiian  himself  had  several  times  thought  of;  for 
the  shrewdness,  alertness  of  understanding,  and  variety  of  resource,  which 
this  fellow  had  exhibited  during  the  time  they  had  travelled  together,  had 
made  him  sensible  that  his  assistance  might  be  of  Importance.  But  then 
Wayland  was  in  danger  from  the  gtasp  of  law  ;  and^of  this  Tressiiian  re- 
mimted  him,  mentioning  something,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  pincers. of 
Pi niiie winks,  and  the  warrant  o(  Master  Justice  Biindas.  Wayland  Smith 
bu^^hed  buth  to  scorn. 

'  .See  you,  sir !'  said  he,  '  I  have  changed  my  garb  from  that  of  a  farrier 
to  a  serving-man ;  but  were  it  still  as  it  was,  look  at  my  moustaches — they, 
now  hang  down — I  will  but  turn  them  up  and  dye  them  with  a  tincture  that 
I  know  of,  and  the  devil  would  scarce  know  me  again.' 

lie  accompanied  these  words  with  the  appropriate  action;  and  in  less 
than  a  minute,  by  setting  up  his  moustaches  and  his  hair,  he  seemed  a  differ- 
ent person  from  him  that  had  but  now  entered  the  room.  Still,  however, 
Tressiiian  hesitated  to  accept  his  services,  and  the  artist  became  proportion- 
ally ur;2:ent. 

^  I  owe  you  life  and  limb,'  he  said,  ^  and  I  would  fain  pay  a  part  of  the 
deht,  especially  as  I  know  from  Will  Badger  on  what  dangerous  service 
your  worship  is  bound.  I  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  be  what  is  called  a  man. 
of  mettle,  one  of  those  ruffling  tear-cats,  who  maintain  their  master's  quar- 
rel with  sword  and  buckler.  Nay,  J  am  even  one  of  those  who  hold  the 
end  of  a  feast  better  than  the  beginning  of  a  fray.  But  I  know  that  I  can 
5('r\'e  your  worship  better  in  such  quest  as  yours,  than  any  of  these  sword- 
niid-dngger-men,  and  that  my  head  will  be  worth  an  hundred  of  their 
hands.' 

Tressiiian  still  hesitated.  He  knew  not  much  of  this  strange  fellow,  and 
was  doubtful  how  far  he  could  repose  in  him  the  confidence  necessary  to 
reiuipr  him  an  useful  attendant  upon  the  present  emei^ency.  Ere  he  had 
cume  to  a  determination,  the  trampling  of  a  horse  was  heard  in  the  court- 
}ardi  and  Master  Mumblazen  and  Will  Badger  both  entered  hastily  into 
Tressilian's  chamber,  speaking  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

^  Here  is  a  serving-man  on  the  bonniest  grey  tit  1  ever  see'd  in  my  life/ 
said  Will  Badger,  who  got  the  start ;  ^  having  on  his  arm  a  silver  cogni- 
y^ance,  being  a  fire-drake  holding  in  his  mouth  a  brick-bat,  under  a  coronet 
»f  an  Earl's  degree,'  said  Master  Mumblazen,  <  and  bearing  a  letter  sealed 
of  the  same.' 

Tressiiian  took  the  letter,  which  was  addressed  '  To  the  worshipful  Mat- 
ifT Edmund  Tressiiian  our  loving  kinsman— -These — Ride,  ride,  ride,— for 
ill  V  life,  for  thy  life,  for  thy  life.'  He  then  opened  it,  and  fouttd  tbv  fol- 
lf»wing  contents : — 
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*  Master  Tremlian^  our  goad  Friend  and  Conuin^ 

'  We  are  at  present  so  ill  at  ease,  and  otherwise  so  unhappily  circom- 
stanced,  that  we  are  desirous  to  have  around  us  those  of  our  finends,  on 
whose  loving  kindness  we  can  most  especially  repose  confidence;  amongst 
%hom  we  hold  our  good  Master  TressiUan  one  of  the  foremost  and  nearest, 
both  in  good  will  and  good  ability.  We  therefore  pray  yoa,  with  year 
feiost  convenient  speed,  to  repair  to  our  poor  lodghag,  at  Say's  Court,  near 
Deptford,  where  we  will  treat  farther  with  you  of  matters  which  we  deem  it 
bot  fit  to  commit  unto  writing.  And  so  we  bid  yoa  heartily  farewell,  beio^ 
your  loving  kinsman  to  command, 

'  Ratcliffb,  E^bl  of  Sutnx.' 

<  Send  up  the  messenger  instantly,  Will  Badger,'  said  Tressilian  ;  isd 
as  the  man  entered  the  room,  he  exclaimed,  '  Aha,  Stevens,  is  it  you  ?  bev 
does  my  good  lord  ?' 

<  111,  Master  TressJI^an,'  was  the  messenger's  reply,  <and  having  tbeie- 
ibre  the  more  need  of  good  friends  around  him.' 

^  But  what  is  my  lord's  malady  ?'  said  Tressilian  anxiously,  <  I  heard 
nothing  of  his  being  ill  ?' 

*  I  know  not,  sir,'  replied  the  man,  *  he  is  very  ill  at  ease.  The  leeches 
itie  at  a  stand,  and  many  of  his  household  suspect  foul  practice ;  witchcraft, 
or  worse.' 

<  What  are  the  symptoms  ?'  said  Wayland  Smith,  stepping  forward  has- 
tily. 

<  Anan  ?'  said  the  messenger,  not  comprehending  his  meaning. 

<  What  does  he  ail  ?'  said  Wayland ;  '  where  lies  his  disease  ?' 

The  man  looked  at  Tressilian,  as  if  to  know  whether  he  should  answer 
these  inquiries  from  a  stranger,  and  receiving  a  sign  in  the  affirmative,  ^^ 
plied. 

Stevens  then  hastily  enumerated  gradual  loss  of  strength,  nocturnal  per- 
spiration, loss  of  appetite,  faintness,  &c. 

<  Joined,'  said  Wayland,  '  to  a  gnawing  pain  in  the  stomadi,  and  a  low 
fever.' 

^  Even  so,'  said  the  messenger,  somewhat  surprised. 

*  I  know  how  the  disease  is  caused,'  said  the  artist,  *  and  I  know  the 
cause.  Your  master  has  eaten  of  the  manna  of  Saint  Nicholas.  I  know 
the  cure  too— my  master  shall  not  say  1  studied  in  his  laboratory  (or  noth- 

<  How  mean  yoa  ?'  said  Tressiliah  frowning,  '  we  speak  of  one  of  the 
first  nobles  of  England.     Bethink  you,  this  is  no  subject  forbufibonery.' 

'  God  forbid  !'  said  Wayland  Smith.  ^  I  say  that  I  know  his  disease, 
and  can  cure  himw    Remember  whiit  I  did  for  Sir  Hugh  Robsart.* 

*  We  will  set  forth  instantly,'  said  Tressilian.     *  God  calls  us.' 

'  Accordingly,  hastily  mentioning  this  new  motive  for  his  instant  depar* 
ture,  though  without  mentioning  either  the  suspicions  of  Stevens  or  the  as- 
surances  €«f  Wayland  Smith,  he  took  the  kindest  leave  of  Sir  Hugh  and  the 
family  at  Lidcote-Hall,  who  accompanied  him  with  prayers  and  blessings, 
tnd  attended  by  Wayland  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  domestic,  travelled  with 
the  utmost  speed  towards  London. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


•Aj,  I  know  you  hare  anenick. 


Vitriol,  sal-tartre,  argaile,  alkaly, 
Ciooper :  I  kaow  all.    This  fellow,  Captain, 
Will  come  in  time  to  be  a  great  distiller, 
And  give  a  lav  (I  will  not  say  directly, 
But  Teij  near)  a,t  the  philosopher's  stone. 

THE  ALCHKMI8T. 

Tkessilian  and  his  attendants  pressed  their  route  with  all  despatch. 
He  had '  asked  the  smithy  indeed,  when  their  departure  was  resolved  on, 
whether  he  would  not  rather  chuse  to  avoid  Berkshire,  in  which  he  had 
played  a  part  so  conspicuous.  But  Wayland  returned  a  confident  answer. 
He  had  employed  the  short  interval  they  passed  at  Lidcote-Hall  in  trans- 
fbfining  himself  in  a  wonderful  manner.  His  wild  apd  overgrown  thicket 
of  beard  was  now  restrained  to  two  small  moustachios  on  the  upper  lip, 
turned  up  in  a  military  fashion.  A  tailor  from  the  village  of  Lidcote  (well 
paid)  had  exerted  his  skill,  under  his  customer's  directions,  so  as  completely 
to  alter  Wayland's  outward  man,  and  take  off  from  his  appearance  almost 
twenty  years  of  age.  Formerly,  besmeared  with  soot  and  charcoal-^ovei- 
grown  with  hair,  and  bent  double  with  the  nature  of  his  labour — disfigured 
too  by  his  old  and  fantastic  dress,  he  seemed  a  man  of  fifty  years  old.  But 
now,  iu  a  handsome  suit  of  Tressilian's  livery,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  and 
a  buckler  on  his  shoulder,  he  looked  like  a  gay  ruffling  serving  man,  whose 
age  might  be  betwixt  thirty  and  thirty-five,  the  very  prime  of  human  life. 
His  loutish  savage-looking  demeanour  seemed  equally  changed  into  a  for- 
ward, sharp,  and  impudent  alertness  of  look  and  action. 

When  challenged  by  Tressilian,  who  desired  to  know  the  cause  of  a  me* 
tamorphosis  so  singular  and  so  absolute,  Wayland  only  answered  by  sing- 
ing a  stave  from  a  comedy,  which  was  then  new,  and  was  supposed,  among 
the  more  favourable  judges,  to  augur  some  genius  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
We  are  happy  to  preserve  the  couplet,  which  ran  exactly  thus,—* 

• 

'  Ban,  ban,  ca  Calihan^- 

Get  a  new  masters-be  a  new  man.* 

Although  Tressilian  did  not  recollect  the  verses,  yet  diey  reminded  him 
thai  Wayland  had  once  been  a  stage-player,  a  circumstance  wlych,  of  itself, 
accounted  indifiereotly  well  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  could  assume 
so  total  a  change  of  personal  appearance.  The  artist  himself  was  so  confi- 
dent of  his  disguise  being  completely  changed,  or  of  his  having  completely 
changed  his  disguise,  which  may  be  the  more  correct\aode  of  speaking, 
that  he  regretted  they  were  not  to  pass  near  his  old  place  of  retreat. 

<  I  couki  venture,'  he  said,  ^  in  my  present  dress,  and  with  your  worshiplB 
backing,  to  face  Mastet  Justice  Blindas,  even  on  a  day  of  Quarter  Sessions ; 
and  I  wouldlike  to  know  what  is  become  of  HobgobUn,  who  is  like  to  play 
the  devil  in  the  world,  if  he  «an  once  slip  the  string,  and  leave  his  grannie 
and  his  Dominie.-— Ay,  and  the  scathed  vault  !'  he  said,  <  1  would  willing- 
ly have  seen  what  hi^^oc  the  explosion  of  so  much  gunpowder  has  made 
among  Doctor  Demetrius  Doboobie's  retorts  and  phials.  I  warrant  me, 
my  fame  haunts  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse  long  after  my  body  is  rotten ; 
and  that  many  a  lout  ties  up  his  horse,  lays  down  hb  silvar  groat,  and  pipes 
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like  a  sailor  whistling  in  a  calm,  for  Wayland  Smith  to  come  and  shoe 
his  tit  for  him.  But  the  horse  will  catch  the  founders  ere  1  answer  the 
call.' 

In  this  particular,  indeed,  Wayland  proved  a  true  prophet ;  and  so  easily 
do  fables  rise,  that  an  obscure  tradition  of  his  extraordinary  practice  in  far- 
riery prevails  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  even  unto  this  day  ;*  and  neither 
the  tradition  of  Alfred's  Victory,  nor  of  the  celebrated  Pusey  Horn,  are  bet- 
ter preserved  in  Berkshire  than  the  Wild  legend  of  Wayland  Smith. 

The  haste  of  the  travellers  admitted  their  making  no  stay  upon  their 
journey,  save  what  the  refreshment  of  the  horses  required  ;  and  as  many 
of  the  places  through  which  they  passed  were  under  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  or  persons  immediately  dependent  on  him,  they  thougbt 
it  prudent  to  disguise  their  names,  and  the  purpose  of  their  journey.  Os 
such  occasions  the  agency  of  Wayland  Smith  (by  which  name  we  will  con- 
tinue to  distinguish  the  artist,  though  his  reat  name  was  Lancelot  Waylaud) 
was  extremely  serviceable.  He  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  a  pleasure  Id  dis- 
playing  the  alertness  with  which  he  could  baffle  investigation,  and  arouse 
himself  by  putting  th#  curiosity  of  tapsters  and  innkeepers  on  a  fahie  scent. 
During  the  course  of  their  brief  journey,  three  different  and  iuconststeot  re- 
ports were  circulated  by  him  on  their  account ;  namely,  first,  that  Tressili- 
an  was  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  come  over  in  disguise  to  take  the 
Queen's  pleasure  concerning  the  great  rebel  Uory  Oge  MacCanhv  Mac- 
Makon  ;  secondly,  that  the  said  Tressilian  was  an  agent  of  Monsieur,  com- 
ing to  urge  his  suit  to  the  hand  of  Lli%at»eth  ;  thirdly,  that  he  was  the  Duke 
of  Medina,  come  over,  incognito,  to  adjust  the  quarrel  betwixt  Philip  and 
that  princess. 

Tressilian  was  angry,  and  expostulated  with  the  artbt  on  the  various  in- 
conveniences, and,  in  particular,  the  unnecessary  degree  of  attention  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  by  the  figments  he  thus  circulated ;  but  be  was 
pacified,  (for  who  could  be  proof  against  such  an  argument  ?)  by  Wayland's 
assuring  him  that  a  general  importance  was  attached  to  his  own  (Tressil- 
ian's)  striking  presence,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  give  an  extraordina- 
ly  reason  for  the  rapidity  and  secrecy  of  his  journey. 

At  length  they  approached  the  metropolis,  where,  owing  to  the  moregfe- 
neial  recourse  of  strangers,  their  appearance  excited  neither  observation  n<»' 
inquiry,  and  finally  they  entered  London  itself. 

It  was  Tressilian 's  purpose  to  go  down  directly  to  Deptford,  where  Lord 
Sussex  resided,  in  order  to  be  near  the  court,  then  held  at  Greenwich,  the 
favourite  residence  of  tLlizabeth,  and  honoured  as  her  birth-place.  SuJl  a 
brief  halt  in  London  was  necessary ;  and  it  was  somewhat  prolonged  by 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  Wayland  Smith,  who  desured  permission  to  take  a 
walk  through  the  city. 

^  Take  thy  sword  and  buckler,  and  follow  me,  then,'  said  Tressilian ;  <  I 
am  about  to  walk  myself,  and  we  will  go  in  company.' 

This  he  said,  because  he  was  not  altogether  so  secure  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
new  retainer,  as  to  leave  sight  of  him,  at  this  interesting  moment,  when  ri- 
val factions  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth  were  running  so  high.  Wayland 
Smith  willingly  acquiesced  in  the  precaution,  of  which  he  probably  conjec- 
tured the  motive,  but  only  stipulated  that  his  master  should  enter  the  shops 
of  such  chemists  or  apothecaries  as  he  should  point  out,  in  walking  throu!;b 
Fleet  Street,  and  permit  him  to  make  some  necessary  purchases.     Tressil- 
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ian  agreed,  and  obe3'ingthe  signal  of  his  attendant,  walked  successively  into 
more  than  four  or  five  shops,  where  be  observed  that  Wayland  purchased 
in  each  only  one  single  drug,  in  various  quantities.  The  medicines  which 
he  first  asked  for,  were  readily  furnished,  each  in  succession,  but  those  which 
lie  afterwards  required  were  less  easily  supplied — and  Tressilian  observed, 
that  Wayland  more  than  once,  to  the  surprise  of  the  keeper,  returned  the 
gum  or  herb  that  was  offered  to  him,  and  compelled  him  to  exchange  it  for 
the  right  sort,  or  else  went  on  to  seek  it  elsewhere.  But  one  ingredient,  in 
particular,  seemed  almost  impossible  to  be  found.  Some  chemists  plainly 
admitted  they  bad  never  seen  it,-— others  denied  that  such  a  drug  existed, 
excepting  in  the  imagination  of  crazy  alchemists, — and  most  of  them  at- 
tempted to  satisfy  their  customer,  by  producing  some  substitute,  which, 
vben  rejected  by  Wayland,  as  not  being  what  he  had  asked  for,  they  main- 
tained, possessed,  in  a  superior  degree,  the  self-same  qualities.  In  general, 
tbey  all  displayed  some  curiosity  concerning  the  purpose  for  which  he  want- 
ed it.  One  old  me;igre  chemist,  to  whom  the  artist  put  the  usual  question, 
in  terms  which  Tn^^iilian  neither  understood,  nor  could  recollect,  answered 
frankly,  there  was  none  of  the  drug  in  London,  unless  Yoglan  the  Jew  chan- 
ced to  have  some  of  it  upon  hand. 

'  I  thought  as  much,'  said  Wayland.  And  as  soon  as  they  left  the  shop, 
he  said  to  Tressilian,  ^  1  crave  you  pardon,  sir,  but  no  artist  can  work 
without  his  tools.  I  must  needs  go  to  this  Yoglan's ;  and  I  promise  you, 
that  if  this  detains  you  longer  than  your  leisure  seems  to  permit,  you  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  well  repaid,  by  the  use  1  will  make  of  this  rare  drug.  Per- 
mit me,'  he  added,  ^  to  walk  before  you,  for  we  are  now  to  quit  the  broad 
street,  and  we  will  make  double  speed  if  I  lead  the  way.' 

Tressilian  acquiesced,  and,  following  the  smith  down  a  lane  which  turn-  ' 
ed  to  the  left  hand  towards  the  river,  he  found  that  his  guide  walked  on 
with  great  speed,  and  apparently  perfect  knowledge  of  the  town,  through  a 
labyrinth  of  bye-streets,  courts,  and  blind  alleys,  until  at  length  Wayland 
paused  in  the  midst  of  a  very  narrow  lane,  the  termination  of  which  shewed 
a  peep  of  the  Thame^,  looking  misty  and  muddy,  which  back-ground  was 
ciossed  by  the  masts  of  two  lighters  that  lay  Waiting  for  the  tide.  The 
shop  under  whi4:h  he  halted  had  not,  as  in  modern  days,  a  glazed  window — 
hut  a  paltry  caovass  screen  surrounded  such  a  stall  as  a  cobler  now  occupies, 
having  the  front  open,  much  in  the  manner  of  a  fishmonger's  booth  of  the 
present  day.  A  little  old  smock-faced  man,  the  very  reverse  of  a  Jew  in 
complexwn,  for  he  was  very  sof^-haired  as  well  as  beardless,  appeared,  and 
with  many  courtesies,  asked  Wayland  what  he  pleased  to  want.  He  had 
00  sooner  named  the  drug,  than  the  Jew  started  and  looked  surprised. 
^  And  vat  might  your  vorship  vant  vith  that  drug  which  is  not  named,  mein 
god,  in  forty  years  I  have  been  chemist  here  ?' 

^  These  questions  it  is  no  part  of  my  commission  to  answer,'  said  Way- 
land  ;  <  I  only  wish  to  know  if  you  have  what  I  want,  and  having  it,  are 
williDg  to  sell  it  ?' 

'  Ay,  mein  god,  for  having  it  that  I  have,  and  for  selling  it  I  am  chemist, 
SAd  sell  every  drug.'  So  saying,  he  exhibited  a  powder,  and  then  continu- 
^)  ^  But  it  will  cost  much  monies. — Vat  I  ave  cost  its  weight  in  gold — ay, 
gold  well-refined — I  vill  say  six  times — It  comes  from  Mount  Sinai,  where 
Wf-  had  our  blessed  Law  given  forth,  and  the  plant  blossoms  but  once  in 
«De  hundred  year.' 

'  1  do  not  know  how  often  it  is  gathered  on  Mount  Sinai,'  said  Wayland, 
^ter  looking  at  the  drug  offered  him,  with  great  disdain,  <  but  I  will  wager 
loy  sword  and  buckler  against  your  gaben&ie,  that  this  trash  you  offer  me  / 
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instead  of  what  I  asked  for,  may  be  had  for  gathering  on  the  eastle-ditch  ti 
Aleppo.' 

<  You  are  a  rude  man/  said  the  Jew ;  <  and,  besides,  I  ave  no  better  than 
that-— or  if  I  ave^  I  will  not  sell  it  without  order  of  a  physician— ^^ir  wkbout 
you  tell  me  vat  you  make  of  it.' 

The  artist  made  brief  answer  in  a  language  of  which  Tressilian  eoald  not 
miderstand  a  word,  and  which  seemed  to  strike  the  Jew  with  the  atmosi  as* 
tonishment.  He  stared  upon  Wayland  like  one  who  has  suddenly  recog* 
nized  some  mighty  hero  or  dreaded  potentate,  in  the  person  of  an  unknowo 
and  unmarked  stranger.  ^  Holy  Elias  !'  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had  re- 
covered the  first  stunning  effects  of  bis  surprise ;  and  then  passing  from  his 
former  suspicious  and  surly  manner  to  the  very  extremity  of  obsequious- 
ness, be  cringed  low  to  the  artist,  and  besought  him  to  enter  his  poor  hoioe, 
to  bless  his  miserable  threshold  by  crossing  it. 

*  Vill  you  not  taste  a  cup  with  the  poor  Jew,  Zacharias  Yoglan  ? — ^Vili 
you  Tokay  ave  ? — vill  you  Lachrymse  taste  ?— vill  you' 

<  You  offend  in  your  profiers,'  said  Wayland ;  ^  minister  to  me  in  what  1 
require  of  you,  and  forbear  further  discourse.' 

The  rebuked  Israelite  took  his  bunch  of  keys,  and  opening  with  circum> 
spection  a  cabinet  which  seemed  more  strongly  secured  than  the  other  cases 
of  drugs  and  medicines  amongst  which  it  stood,  he  drew  out  a  little  secret 
drawer,  having  a  glass  lid,  and  containing  a  small  portion  of  a  black  pow- 
der. This  he  offered  to  Wayland,  his  manner  conveying  the  deepest  de- 
votion towards  him,  though  an  avaricious  and  jealous  expression  which 
seemed  to  grudge  every  grain  of  what  his  customer  was  about  to  possess 
himself,  disputed  ground  in  his  countenance,  with  the  obsequious  deference 
which  he  desired  it  should  exhibit. 

<  Have  you  scales  ?'  said  Wayland. 

The  Jew  pointed  to  those  which  lay  ready  for  common  use  in  the  shop, 
but  he  did  so  with  a  puzzled  expression  of  doubt  and  fear,  wliich  did  not  es* 
cape  the  artist. 

<  They  must  be  other  than  these,'  said  Wayland  sternly ;  *  know 
you  not  that  holy  things  lose  their  virtue  if  weighed  in  an  unjust  balance?' 

The  Jew  hung  his  head,  took  from  a  steel-plated  casket  a  pair  of  scales 
beautiiiilly  mounted,  and  said  as  he  adjusted  them  for  the  artist's  use,— 
With  these  I  do  mine  own  experiment— one  hair  of  the  faigii-priest's  beard 
would  turn  them.' 

<  Jt  suffices,'  said  the  artist;  and  weighed  out  two  drachms  for  faimelf  of 
the  black  powder,  which  he  very  carefully  folded  up,  and  put  into  his  pouch 
with  the  other  drugs.  He  then  demanded  the  price  of  the  Jew,  who  an* 
swered,  shaking  his  head  and  bowing,-^ 

^  No  price — no,  nothing  at  all  from  such  as  you.  Bal  you  will  see  the 
poor  Jew  again  ?  ^ou  will  look  into  his  laboratory,  where,  God  help  hint, 
he  hath  dri^  himself  to  the  substance  of  the  withered  gourd  of  Jonah  the 
holy  prophet — You  vill  have  pity  on  him,  and  shew  him  one  little  step  oa 
the  great  road  ?' 

*  Hush !'  said  Wayland,  laying  his  finger  mysteriously  on  his  mouth, '  Ii 
may  be  we  shall  meet  again — ^thou  hast  already  the  Sduih-majm^  as  thio* 
own  Rabbis  call  it — the  general  creation  ;  watch  therefore,  and  pray,  for 
thou  must  attain  the  knowledge  of  Alchahest  Elixir,  Samech,  ere  I  maj 
commune  further  with  thee.'  Then  returning  with  a  slight  nod  the  rever* 
ential  conges  of  the  Jew,  he  walked  gravely  up  the  lane,  followed  by  his 
master,  whose  first  observation  on  the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed, 
that  Wayland  ought  to  have  paid  the  man  for  his  drug,  whatever  it 
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'  I  pay  him  ?'  said  the  artist ;  ^  May  the  foul  fiend  pay  me  if  I  do ! — 
Had  it  not  been  that  I  thought  it  might  displease  your  worship,  I  would 
faav'e  had  an  ounce  or  two  of  gold  out  of  him,  in  exchange  of  the  same  just 
weight  of  brick-dust.' 

^  I  advise  you  to  practise  no  such  knavery  while  waiting  upon  me/  said 
Tressilian. 

^  Did  I  not  say/  answered  the  artist, '  that  for  that  reason  alone,  I  forbore 
bim  for  the  present. — Knavery  call  you  it  P — ^wby,  yonder  wretched  skeleton 
hath  wealth  sufficient  to  pave  the  whole  lane  he  lives  in  with  dollars,  yet 
scarce  miss  them  out  of  his  own  iron  chest ;  yet  he  goes  mad  after  the  phi- 
losopher's stone — and  besides  he  would  have  cheated  a  poor  serving-man, 
as  he  thought  me  at  first,  with  trash  that  was  not  worth  a  penny — Match 
for  match,  quoth  the  devil  to  th^  collier ;  if  his  false  medicine  was  worth 
my  good  crowns,  my  true  brick-dust  is  as  well  worth  his  good  gold.' 

<  It  may  be  so  for  aught  I  know,'  said  Tressilian,  <  In  dealing  amongst 
Jews  and  apothecaries ;  but  understand,  thai  to  have  such  tricks  of  leger- 
demain practised  by  one  attending  on  me,  diminishes  my  honour,  and  that 
I  will  not  permit  them.     I  trust  thou  hast  made  up  thy  purchases  ?' 

<  (  have,  sir,'  replied  Wayland ;  and  with  these  drugs  will  I,  this  very 
day,  compound  the  true  orvietan,  that  noble  medicine  which  is  so  seldom 
foond  genuine  and  eifective  within  these  realms  of  Europe,  for  want  of 
that  most  rare  and  precious  drug  which  I  got  but  now  from  Yoglan.' 

<  But  why  not  have  made  all  your  purchases  at  one  shop  ?'  said  his  mas- 
ter ;  we  have  lost  nearly  an  hour  in  running  from  one  pounder  of  simples 
to  another.' 

*  Content  you,  sir,'  said  Wayland.  *  No  man  shall  learn  my  secret ; 
and  it  would  not  be  mine  long,  were  I  to  buy  all  my  materials  from  one 
chemist.' 

They  now  returned  to  their  inn,  f  the  famous  Bell-Savage)  and  while  the 
Lord  Sussex's  servant  prepared  the  norses  for  their  journey,  Wayland,  ob- 
tained from  the  cook  the  service  of  a  mortar,  shut  himself  up  in  a  private 
chamber,  where  he  mixed,  pounded^  and  amalgamated  the  drugs  which  he 
had  bought,  each  in  its  due  proportion,  with  a  readiness  and  address  that 
plainly  shewed  him  well  practised  in  all  the  manual  operations  of  phar- 
macy. 

By  the  lime  Wayland's  electuary  was  prepared,  the  horses  were  ready, 
and  a  short  hour's  riding  brought  them  to  the  present  habitation  of  Lord 
Sussex,  an  ancient  house,  called  Say's  Court,  near  Deptford,  which  had 
hmg  pertained  to  a  family  of  that  name,  but  had  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
been  possessed  by  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  Evelyn.  The 
present  representative  of  that  ancient  house  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Etri  of  Sussex,  and  had  willingly  accommodated  both  him  and  his  numer- 
ous retimie  in  his  hospitable  mansion.  Say's  Court  was  afterwards  the 
residence  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Evelyn,  whose  <  Silva'  is  still  the  manual 
of  British  planters  ;  and  whose  life,  manners,  and  principles,  as  illustrated 
kk  hj$  Memours,  oHght  equally  to  be  the  manual  of  English  gentlemen. 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 

7'hi9  is  rare  news  thou  telPrt  me,  my  f^ood  fellow  i 
There  are  two  bulls  fierce  battling  no  the  greeo 
For  one  fair  heifer — ^if  the  one  ^-s  down 
The  dale  will  be  more  peaceful,  and  the  herd, 
Which  have  small  interest  in  tbeir  brvixiemeot, 
Majr  pasture  there  in  peace. 

0IJ9  PLAT. 

Say's  Coitrt  whs  watched  like  a  beleagfuered  fort ;  and  so  high  rose  the 
suspicions  of  the  time,  that  Tressilian  nnd  his  attendants  were  stoppi^  and 
questioned  repeatedly  by  the  centinels,  both  on  foot  and  horseback,  as  thty 
approached  the  abode  of  the  sick  Earl,  'In  truth,  the  high  rank  vhiih 
Sussex  held  in  Queen  Elizabeth *s  favour,  and  his  known  and  avowed  ri\'^l* 
ry  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  caused  the  utmost  importance  to  be  attached 
to  his  welfare  ;  for,  at  that  period  we  treat  of,  all  men  doubted  whether  he 
or  the  Earl  of  Leicester  might  ultimately  have  the  higher  rank  in  her  re- 
gard. 

Elizabeth,  like  many  of  her  sex,  was  fond  of  governing  by  factions,  so 
as  to  balance  two  opposing  interests,  and  reserve  in  her  own  hand  the  pow- 
er of  making  either  predominant,  as  the  interest  of  the  state,  or  perhaps 
as  her  own  female  caprice,  (for  to  that  foible  even  she  was  not  superior,] 
might  fioally  determine.  'Fo  finesse — to  hold  the  cards — to  oppose  one  in- 
terest to  another — to  bridle  him  who  thought  himself  highest  in  her  esteem, 
by  the  fears  he  must  entertain  of  another  equally  trusted,  if  not  equally  be- 
loved, were  arts  which  she  used  through  her  reign,  and  which  enabled  her, 
though  frequently  giving  way  to  the  weakness  of  favouritism,  to  prevent 
most  of  its  evil  effects  on  her  kingdom  and  government. 

The  two  nobles,  who  at  present  stood  as  rivals  in  her  favour,  possessed 
very  different  pretensions  to  share  it ;  yet  it  might  be  in  general  said,  that 
the  Earl  of  Sussex  had  been  most  serviceable  to  the  queen,  «vhile  Leicester 
was  most  dear  to  the  woman.  Sussex  was,  according  to  the  phrase  of  the 
times,  a  martialist ;  had  done  good  service  in  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland,  and 
especially  in  the  great  northern  rebellion,  in  1569;  which  was  quelled  in  a 
great  measure,  by  his  military  talents.  He  was,  therefore,  naturally  sur- 
rounded and  looked  up  to  by  those  who  wished  to  make  arms  their  rood  to 
distinction.  The  Earl  of  Sussex,  moreover,  was  of  more  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable descent  than  his  rival,  uniting  in  his  person  the  represefitaiion  of 
the  Fitz  Walters,  as  well  as  of  the  Ratclilfes,  while  the  sciitcheon  of  Leices- 
ter was  stained  by  the  degradation  of  his  grandfather,  the  oppressive  minis- 
ter of  Henry  Vn.,  and  scarce  improved  by  that  of  his  father,  the  unhap- 
py Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  executed  on  Tower-Hill,  August  22, 
1553.  But  in  person,  features,  and  address,  weapons  so  formidable  in  the 
court  of  a  female  sovereign,  Leicester  had  advantage  more  than  suflkient  to 
counterbalance  the  military  services,  high  blood,  and  frank  bearing  of  the 
Earl  of  Sussex ;  and  he  bore  in  the  eye  of  the  court  and  kingdom,  the  high- 
er share  in  Elizabeth's  favour,  though  (for  such  was  her  uniform  policy  by 
no  means  so  decidedly  expressed  as  to  warrant  him  against  the  final  pre- 
ponderance of  his  rival's  pretensions.  The  illness  of  Sussex  therefore  hap- 
pened so  opportunely  for  Leicester,  as  to  give  rise  to  strange  surmises 
among  the  public  ;  while  the  followers  of  the  one  Earl  were  filled  with  the 
deepest  apprehensions,  and  those  of  the  other  with  the  hitrhest  hopes  uf  its 
probable  issue.    Meanwhile, — for  in  that  old  time  men  never  forgot  the 
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probability  that  the  motter  might  be  determined  by  length  of  sword,-* 
the  retainers  of  each  noble,  flocked  around  tht^r  patron,  appeared  well  arm* 
ed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court  itself,  and  disturbed  the  ear  of  the  sovereign  by 
tlieir  frequent  and  alarming  debates,  held  even  within  the  precincts  of  her 
pahice.  This  preliminary  statement  is  necessary,  to  render  what  follows 
intelligible  to  the  reader. 

On  Tressilian's  arrival  at  Say's  ('onrt,  he  found  the  place  filled  with  the 
retainers  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  attend 
their  patron  in  his  illness.  Arms  were  in  every  hand,  and  a  deep  gloom 
on  every  countenance,  as  if  they  had  apprehended  an  immediate  and  vio- 
lent assault  from  th*'  o*>posiie  faction.  In  the  hall,  however,  to  which 
Tressilian  was  ushered  by  one  of  the  Earl's  attendants,  while  another  went 
to  inform  Sussex  of  his  arrival,  he  found  only  two  gentlemen  in  waiting. 
There  was  a  remarkable  contrast  betwixt  their.dress,  appearance,  and  roan- 
oers.  The  attire  of  the  elder  gentleman,  a  person  as  it  seemed  of  quality 
and  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  very  plain  and  soldierlike,  his  stature  low, 
and  his  features  of  that  kind  which  express  sound  common  sense,  without  a 
grain  of  vivacity  or  imagination.  The  younger,  who  seemed  about  twenty^ 
or  upwards,  was  clad  in  the  gayest  habit  used  by  persons  of  quality  at  the 
period,  wearing  a  srimson  velvet  cloak  richly  ornamented  with  lace  and 
embroidery,  with  a  bonnet  of  the  same,  encircled  with  a  gold  chain  turned 
three  times  round  it,  and  secured  by  a  medal.  His  hair  was  adjusted  very 
nearly  like  that  of  some  finegentlemenof  ourown  time,  that  is,  it  was  comb- 
ed upwards,  and  made  to  stand  as  it  were  on  end,  and  in  his  ears  he  wore , 
a  pair  of  silver  ear-rin^s,  having  each  a  pearl  of  considerable  size.  The 
cotmtenatice  of  this  youth,  besides  being  regularly  handsome  and  accom- 
panied by  a  fine  person,  was  animated  and  striking  In  a  degree  that  seem^ 
ed  to  speak  at  once  the  firmness  of  a  decided  and  the  fire  of  an  enterprising 
character,  the  power  of  reflectitm,  and  the  promptitude  of  determination. 

Both  these  gentlemen  reclined  nearly  in  the  same  posture  on  benches 
near  each  other;  but  each  seeming  engaged  in  his  own  meditations,  looked 
straitrht  upon  the  wall  which  was  opposite  to  them,  without  speaking  to  his 
companion.     The  looks  of  the  elder  were  of  that  sort,  which  convinced  the 
betiolder,  that,  in  looking  on  the  wall,  he  saw  no  more  than  the  side  of  an 
old  hall  hung  around  with  cloaks,  antlers,  bucklers,  old  pieces  of  armour, 
panizans,  and  the  similar  articles  which  were  usually  the  furniture  of  such  a 
place.     The  look  of  the  younger  gallant  had  in  it  something  imaginative; 
be  was  sunk  in  reverie,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  empty  space  of  air  betwixt 
him  and  the  wall,  were  the  stage  of  a  theatre  on  which  his  fancy  was  mus- 
tering fan  own  dramatis  personie,  and  treating  him  with  sights  far  different 
from  those  which  his  awakened  and  earthly  vision  could  have  offered. 

At  the  entrance  of  Tressilian  both  started  from  their  musing,  and  bade 
binn  welcome ;  the  younger,  in  particular,  with  great  appearance  of  anima« 
tion  and  cordiality. 

'  Thou  art  welcome,  Tressilian,'  said  the  youth;  ^  thy  philosophy  stole 
thee  from  us  when  this  household  had  objects  of  ambition  to  offer — it  is  an* 
honest  philosophy,  since  it  return^  thee  to  us,  when  there  are  only  dangers 
'0  b<»  shared.' 

*  Is  uiy  lord,  then,  so  dangerously  indisposed  ?'  said  Tressilian. 

<  We  fear  the  very  worst,'  answeied  the  elder  gentleman,  *  and  by  thm 
*'orst  practice.' 

<  Fye,'  replied  Tressilian^  '  My  Lord  of  Leicester  is  honourable.' 

14 
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<  What  doth  he  with  such  attendants,  then,  as  he  hath  about  him  ?'  said 
the  younger  gallant.  *  I'he  man  who  raises  the  devil  may  be  hofnest,  but 
he  is  answerable  for  the  mis«  hief  which  the  fiend  does,  for  all  that.' 

*  And  is  this  all  that  are  of  you,  my  mates,'  said  Tressilian,  *  that  an 
about  my  lord  in  his  utmost  straits  ?' 

<  No,  no,'  replied  the  elder  eentleraan,  *  there  are  Tracy,  Markharo,  and 
several  more ;  but  we  keep  watch  here  by  two  at  once,  and  some  are  weary 
and  sleeping  in  the  gallery  above.' 

<  And  some,'  said  the  young  man,  *  are  gone  down  to  the  Dock  yonder 
at  Deptford,  to  look  out  such  a  hulk  as  they  may  purchase  by  dobbin^ 
their  broken  fortunes  ;  and  so  soon  as  all  is  over,  we  wiH  lay  our  noble  lord 
in  a  noble  green  grave,  have  a  blow  at  those  who  have  hurried  him  thither, 
if  opportunity  suits,  and  then  sail  for  the  Indies  with  hearts  as  ligfat  as  our 
purses.' 

*  it  may  be,'  said  Tressilian,  '  an  I  will  embrace  the  same  purpose,  so 
soon  as  I  have  settled  some  business  at  court.' 

<  Thou  business  at  court!'  they  both  exclaimed  at  once;  <  and  tfaov 
make  the  Indian  voyage!' 

*  Why,  Tressilian,'  said  the  younger  man,  *  art  thou  not  wedded,  aod  be- 
yond these  flaws  of  fortune,  that  drive  folks  out  to  sea  when  their  bark 
bears  fairest  for  the  haven  ? — What  has  become  of  the  lovely  Indainira  that 
was  to  match  my  Arooret  for  truth  and  beauty  ?' 

*  Speak  not  of  her  !'  said  1  ressilian,  averting  his  face. 

<  Ay,  stands  it  so  with  you  ?'  said  the  youth,  taking  his  hand  very  affec- 
tionately ;  'then,  fear  not  I  will  again  touch  the  green  wound — fiot  it  n 
strange  as  well  as  sad  news.  Are  none  of  our  fair  a  merry  fellowship  to 
escape  shipwreck  of  fortune  and  happiness  in  this  sudden  tempest  ?  1  had 
hoped  thou  wert  in  harbour,  at  least,  my  dear  Edmund — But  truly  says  an- 
other dear  friend  of  thy  name^ 

"  What  man  that  Bees  the  e%'er  whirling  wheel 
Of  Cbaocc,  the  which  ail  niorlal  things  doth  sway; 
But  that  thereby  doth  find  and  plainly  leel. 
How  Mutability  in  them  doth  play 
Her  cruel  sports  to  many  men's  decay."  ' 

The  elder  gentleman  had  risen  from  his  bench,  and  was  pacing  the  hall 
with  some  impatience,  while  the  youth,  with  much  earnestness  and  feeling 
recited  these  lines.  When  he  had  done,  the  other  wrapped  himself  in  his 
cloak,  and  again  stretched  himself  down,  saying,  *  I  marvel,  TressWian, 
you  will  feed  the  lad  in  this  silly  humour.  If  there  were  aught  to  draw  a 
judgment  upon  a  virtuous  and  honourable  household  like  ray  lord's^,  re- 
nounce me  if  1  think  not  it  were  this  piping,  whining,  childish  trick  of  po- 
etry that  came  among  us  with  Master  Walter  Witty  pate  here  and  his  com- 
rades, twisting  into  all  manner  of  uncouth  and  incomprehensible  forms  oi 
speech  the  honest  plain  English  phrase  which  God  gave  us  to  express  our 
meaning  withal.' 

<  Blount  believes,'  said  his  comrade,  laughing,  *  the  devil  woo'd  Evp  '.i 
rhyme,  and  that  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  rfki* 
solely  to  the  art  of  clashing  rhymes  and  meting  out  hexameters.' 

At  this  moment  the  Earl's  chamberlain  entered,  and  informed  Tressilian 
that  his  lord  required  to  speak  with  him. 

He  found  Lord  Sussex  dressed,  but  unbraced  and  lying  on  his  couch,  and 
was  shocked  at  the  alteration  disease  had  made  in  his  person.     The  Lar 
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received  him  with  the  most  friendly  cordiality,  and  inquired  into  the  state  of 
his  courtship.  Tressilian  evaded  his  inquiries  for  a  moment,  and  turning 
his  discourse  on  the  Karl's  own  health,  he  discovered  to  his  surprise,  that 
the  symptoms  of  his  disorder  corresponded  minutely  with  those  which  Way- 
land  had  predicated  concerning  it.  He  hesitated  not,  therefore, to  commu- 
nicate  to  Sussex  the  whole  history  of  his  attendant,  and  the  pretensions  he 
set  up  to  cure  the  disorder  under  which  he  laboured.  The  £arl  listened 
with  incredulous  attention  until  the  name  of  Demetrius  was  mentioned,  and 
tlien  suddenly  called  to  his  secretary  to  bring  him  a  certain  casket  which 
contained  papers  of  importance.  '  Take  out  from  thence,*  he  said,  *  the 
declaration  of  the  rascal  cook  whom  we  had  under  examination,  and  look 
heedfully  if  the  name  of  Demetrius  be  not  there  mentioned.' 

The  secretary  turned  to  the  passage  at  once,  and  read,  *  And  said  declar- 
ant, being  examined,  saith,  That  he  remembers  having  made  tne  sauce  to 
the  said  sturgeon-fish,  after  eatiitg  of  which,  the  said  noble  Lord  was  taken 
ill ;  and  he  put  the  usual  ingredients  and  condiments  therein  namely* 

"  Passover  his  trash,'  said  the  Carl,  ^  and  see  whether  he  had  not  been 
supplied  with  his  materials  by  a  herbalist  called  Demetrius.' 

<  it  is  even  so,'  answered  the  secretary.  '  And  he  adds,  he  has  not  since 
seen  the  said  Demetrius.' 

<  This  accords  with  thy  fellow's  story,  Tressilian,'  said  the  Earl ;  ^  call 
him  hither.' 

On  bein^  summoned  to  the  Earl's  presence.  Way  land  Smith  told  his  for- 
ner  tale  with  firmness  and  consistency. 

^  It  may  be,'  said  the  Carl,  '  thou  art  sent  by  those  who  have  begun  this 
work,  to  end  it  for  them  ;  but  bethink,  if  I  miscarry  under  thy  medicine,  it 
may  go  hard  with  thee.' 

^  That  w«re  severe  measure,'  said  Wayland,  '  since  the  issue  of  medir 
cine,  and  the  end  of  life,  are  in  God's  disposal.  But  I  will  stand  the  risk. 
1  have  not  li^ed  so  long  under  ground,  to  be  afraid  of  a  grave.' 

'  Nay,  if  thou  be'st  so  confident,'  said  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  ^  I  will  take 
the  risk  too,  for  the  learned  can  do  nothing  for  me.  Tell  me  how  this  me- 
dicine is  to  be  taken.' 

*  That  will  I  do  presently,'  said  Wayland  ;  ^  but  allow  me  to  condition 
that,  since  i  incur  all  tne  risk  of  this  treatment,  no  other  physician  shall  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  it.' 

^  Ihat  is  but  fair,'  replied  the  Earl ;  '  and  now  prepare  your  drug.' 

While  Wayland  obeyed  the  EarPs  commands,  his  servants,  by  the  artist's 
flirectisn,  undressed  their  master,  and  placed  him  in  bed. 

^  I  warn  you,'  he  said,  *•  that  the  first  operation  of  this  medicine  will  be 
to  produce  a  heavy  sleep,  during  which  time  the  chamber  must  be  kept  un- 
disturbed ;  as  the  consequences  may  otherwise  be  fatal.  I  myself  will 
watch  by  the  Earl,  with  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber.' 

^  Let  all  leave  the  room,  save  Stanley  and  thb  good  fellow^  said  the 
Earl. 

'  And  saving  me  also,'  said  Tressilian.  ^  I  too  am  deeply  interested  in 
(he  eflfects  of  this  potion.'  • 

^  Be  it  80y  good  friend,'  said  the  Earl ;  *  and  now  for  our  experiment ; 
hut  first  call  my  secretary  and  chamberlain.' 

'  Bear  witness,'  he  continued,  whan  these  officers  arrived,  <  bear  witness 
(or  me,  gentlemen,  that  our  honourable  friend  Tressilian  is  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  the  effects  which  this  medicine  may  produce  upon  me,  the  taking 
it  being  my  own  free  action  and  choice,  in  regard  i  believe  it  to  be  a  remedy 
»hich  Orod  has  furnished  me  by  unexpected  means,  to  recover  me  of  my 
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(>re8ent  malady.  <!!!ofnmeDd  me  to  my  noble  and  princely  Mtslreaa ;  and 
say  that  1  live  and  die  her  tnie  servant,  and  wish  to  all  about  ber  thriMX 
the  same  singleness  of  heart  and  will  to  serve  her,  with  more  ability  to 
do  so  than  hath  been  assigned  to  poor  Thomas  Radclifie.' 

He  then  folded  his  hands,  and  seemed  for  a  second  or  two  absorbed  in 
mental  devotion,  then  took  the  potion  in  his  hand,  and,  pauaing,  regarded 
Way  land  with  a  look  that  seemed  designed  to  penetiate  his  veiy  soul, 
but  which  caused  no  anxiety  or  hesitation  in  the  countenance  or  manner  of 
the  artist. 

^  Here  is  nothing  to  be  feared,'  said  Sussex  to  Tressiliao  ;  and  swallowed 
the  medicine  without  farther  hesitation. 

M  am  now  to  pray  your  lordship,'  said  Wayland,  '  to  dispose  yourself  to 
rest  as  commodiously  as  you  can  ;  and  of  yuu,  gentlemen,  to  remain  as  Mill 
and  mute  as  if  you  waited  at  your  mother's  death  bed.' 

The  chamberlain  and  secretary  th<  n  withdrew,  giving  orders  that  afi 
doors  be  bolted,  and  all  noise  in  the  house  strictly  prohibited.  Several  eea- 
tlemen  were  voluntary  watchers  in  the  hail,  but  none  remained  in  the  cfaanH 
ber  of  the  sick  Earl,  save  his  groom  of  the  chamber,  Stanley,  the  artist  ^  and 
Tressilian. — Wayland  Smith's  predictions  were  speedily  accomplished,  abd 
a  sleep  fell  upon  the  Larl,  so  deep  and  sound,  that  they  who  watched  hii 
bed-side  be^an  to  fear,  that,  in  his  weakened  state,  be  might  pass  away 
without  awakening  from  his  lethargy.  Wayland  Smith  himself  appeared 
anxious,  and  felt  the  temples  of  the  tiarl  slightly,  from  time  to  time,  attend- 
ing particularly  to  the  state  of  respiration,  which  wad  full  and  deep,  but  at 
the  same  time  eaby  and  uninterrupted. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Tou  logger-beadtd  and  unpolished  gToooi% 
W  hat,  no  attendance,  no  regard,  n"  dhU  ? 
Where  it  the  loolish  knave  1  srnt  befbrt  r 

TAMIAG    OP  THB  StfRftW. 

TRiEitK  IS  no  period  at  which  men  look  worse  in  the  eyes  of  each  ntheri 
or  feel  more  uncomfortable,  than  when  the  first  dawn  of  daylight  finds  \\u  m 
watchers.  Even  a  beauty  of  the  first  order,  after  the  vigils  ol  a  ba)\  are  in« 
terrupted  by  the  dawn,  would  do  wisely  to  withdraw  heiself  trom  the  gaze 
of  her  fondest  and  most  partial  admirers.  Such. was  the  pale,  inauspicious, 
and  ungrateful  light,  which  began  to  beam  upon  those  w  ho  kept  watch  all 
night)  in  the  hall  at  Say's  Court,  and  which  mingled  its  cold  pale  bluedifiti- 
sion  with  the  red,  yellow,  and  smoky  beams  of  expiring  lamps  and  torches. 
The  young  gallant  whom  we  noticed  in  our  last  chapter,  had  left  theroi'tn 
for  a  few  minutes  to  learn  the  cause  of  a  knocking  at  the  outward  gate,  and 
on  his  return,  was  so  struck  with  the  forlorn  and  ghastly  aspects  of  bis  com- 
panions of  the  watch,  that  he  exclaimed,  '  Pity  of  my  heart,  my  master^f 
tiow  like  owls  you  look  !  Methinks.  when  the  sun  rises,  1  shall  see  you  dut* 
ter  of)  with  your  eyes  dazzled^  to  slick  yourselves  into  the  next  ivy-tod  or 
ruined  tteeple«' 
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^Hold  thy  peaee,  thou  gibing  fool,'  said  Blount, '  hold  thy  peace.  Is 
this  a  time  for  jeering,  when  the  manhood  of  England  is  perchance  dying 
within  a  wall's  breadth  of  thee  ?' 

<  There  thou  liest/  replied  the  gallant. 

'  How,  lie  i'  exclaimed  Blount,  starting  up,  ^  lie,  and  to  me  ?' 
'  Why,  so  thou  didst,  thou  peevish  fool,'  answered  the  youth  ;  thou  didst 
lie  on  that  bench  even  now,  didst  thou  not  ?  But  art  thou  not  a  hasty  cox- 
comb, to  pick  up  a  wry-word  so  wrathfuUy  ?  Nevertheless,  loving  and 
honouring  my  lord  as  truly  as  thou,  or  any  one,  I  do  say,  that  should  heav* 
en  take  him  from  us,  all  England's  manhood  dies  not  with  him.' 

<  Ay,'  replied  Blount,  <  a  good  portion  will  survive  with  thee  doubtless.' 

<  And  a  good  portion  witb  thyself,  Blount,  and  with  stout  Markham  here, 
and  Tracy,  and  all  of  us.  But  I  am  he  will  best  employ  the  talent  heaven 
has  given  us  ail.' 

<  As  how,  I  prithee  ?'  said  Blount ;  ^  tell  us  your  mystery  of  multiply- 
ing.' 

<  Why,  sirs,'  ansvered  the  youth,  <  ye  are  like  goodly  land,  which  bears 
DO  crop  because  it  is  not  quickened  by  manure ;  but  I  have  that  rising  spirit 
in  me,  which  will  make  my  poor  faculties  labour  to  keep  pace  with  it.  My 
ambition  will  keep  my  brain  at  work,  I  warrant  thee.' 

^  1  pray  to  God  it  does  not  drive  thee  mad,'  said  Blount ;  '  for  my  part, 
if  we  lose  our  noble  lord,  I  bid  adieu  to  the  court  and  to  the  camp  both.  I 
have  five  hundred  foul  acres  in  ^orfolk,  and  thither  will  I,  and  change  the 
court  pantoufle  for  the  country  hobnail.' 

*  O  base  transmutation  !'  exclaimed  his  antagonist ;  ^  thou  hast  already 
got  the  true  rustic  slouch — ^thy  shoulders  stoop,  as  if  thine  hands  were  at 
the  stilts  of  the  plough,  and  thou  hast  a  kind  of  earthy  smell  al}out  thee, 
instead  of  being  perfumed  with  essence,  as  a  gallant  and  courtier  should. 
On  my  soul  thou  hast  stolen  out  to  roll  thyself  on  a  hay  mow.  Thy  only 
excuse  will  be  to  swear  by  the  hihs,  that  the  farmer  had  a  fair  daughter.' 

*  I  pray  thee,  Walter,'  said  another  of  the  company,  <  cease  thy  raillery, 
which  suits  neither  time  nor  place,  and  tell  us  who  was  at  the  gate  just 
now.' 

'  Doctor  Masters,  physician  to  her  Grace  in  ordinary,  sent  by  her  espe- 
cial orders  to  inquire  after  the  Earl's  health,'  answered  Walter. 

'  Ha  !  what !'  exclaimed  Tracy,  <  that  was  no  slight  mark  of  favour ;  if 
the  Earl  can  but  come  through,  he  will  match  with  Leicester  yet.  Is  Mas- 
ters with  my  lord  at  present  ?' 

*  Nay,'  replied  Walter,  <  he  is  half  way  back  to  Greenwich  by  this  time, 
tad  in  bigh  dudgeon.' 

'  Thou  didst  not  refuse  him  admittance  ?'  exclaimed  Tracy. 

*  Thou  wert  not  surely  so  mad  r'  ejaculated  Blount. 

'  I  refused  him  admittance  as  flatly,  Blount,  as  you  would  refuse  a  penny 
lo  a  blind  beggar ;  as  obstinately,  Tracy,  as  thou  didst  ever  deny  access  to 
a  dun.' 

*  Why,  in  the  fiend's  name,  didst  thou  trust  him  to  go  to  the  gate  ?'  said 
Bloooi  to  Tracy. 

'  It  suited  his  years  better  than  mine,'  answered  Tracy  ;  ^  but  he  has  un- 
done US  all  now  thoroughly.  My  Lord  may  live  or  die,  he  will  never  have 
4  look  of  favour  from  her  Majesty  again.' 

<  Nor  the  means  of.  making  fortunes  for  his  followers,'  said  the  young 
gallant,  smiling  contemptuoiisly ; — <  there  lies  the  sore  point,  that  will  brook 
no  handling.  My  good  sirs,  I  sounded  my  lamentations  over  my  lord  some- 
what less  loudly  than  boom  of  you  ^  but  when  the  point  comes  of  doing 
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him  service,  I  will  yield  to  none  of  you.     Had  this  learned  leech  entered, 

thinkst  thou  not  there  bad  been  such  a  coil  betwixt  him  and  Tressilian's 
mediciner,  that  not  the  sleeper  only,  but  tlie  very  dead  might  have  awaken- 
ed  ?     I  know  what  'larum  belongs  to  the  discord  of  doctors.' 

'  And  who  is  to  take  the  blame  of  opposing  the  Queen''s  orders  ?'  said 
Tracy  ;  <  for  undeniably,  Doctor  Masters  came  with  her  Grace's  positi?« 
commands  to  cure  the  Earl.' 

^  I  who  have  done  the  wrong,  will  bear  the  blame,'  said  Walter. 

^  Thus,  then,  off  fly  the  dreams  of  court  favour  thou  hast  nourished/ 
said  Blount ;  ^  and  despite  all  thy  boasted  art  and  ambition,  Devonshire 
will  see  thee  shine  a  true  younger  brother,  fit  to  sit  low  at  the  board,  caive, 
turn  about  with  the  chaplain,  look  that  the  hounds  be  fed,  and  see  the 
squire's  girths  drawn  when  he  goes  a  hunting.' 

^  Not  so,'  said  the  young  man,  colouring,  *  not  while  Ireland  and  the 
Netherlands  have  wars,  and  not  while  the  sea  hath  pathless  waves.  The 
rich  West  hath  lands  undreamed  of,  and  Britain  contains  bold  hearts  to 
venture  on  the  quest  of  them. — Adieu  for  a  space,  my  masters.  I  go  to 
walk  in  the  court  and  look  to  the  centinels.' 

^  The  lad  hath  quicksilver  in  his  veins,  that  is  certain,'  said  Bluunt,  look- 
ing at  Markham. 

'  He  hath  that  both  in  brain  and  blood,'  said  Markham,  ^  which  may  ei- 
their  make  or  mar  him.  But,  in  closing  the  door  against  Masters,  he  hath 
done  a  daring  and  loving  piece  of  service ;  for  1  ressiliao's  fellow  hath  cv* 
er  averred,  that  to  wake  the  Larl  were  death,  and  Masters  would  wake  the 
Seven  ^Sleepers  themselves,  if  he  thought  they  slept  not  by  the  regular 
ordinance  of  medicine.' 

'  Morning  was  well  advanced,  when  Tressilian,  fatigued  and  over-vatch* 
ed,  came  down  to  the  hall  with  the  joyful  intelligence,  that  the  Earl  had 
awakened  of  himself,  that  he  found  his  internal  complaints  much  mitigated^ 
and  spoke  with  a  cheerfulness,  and  looked  round  with  a  vivacity,  which  of 
themselves  shewed  a  material  and  favourable  change  had  taken  place. 
Tressilian  at  the  same  time  commanded  the  attendance  of  one  or  two  of 
his  followers,  to  report  what  had  passed  during  the  night,  and  to  relieve  the 
watchers  in  the  Earl's  chamber. 

When  the  message  of  the  Queen  was  communicated  to  the  Earl  of  Sus* 
sex,  he  at  first  smiled  at  the  repulse  which  the  physician  had  received  from 
his  zealous  young  follower,  but  instantly  recollecting  himself,  he  comman- 
ded Blount,  his  master  of  the  horse,  instantly  to  take  boat,  and  go  down 
the  river  to  the  Palace  of  Greenwich,  taking  young  Waller  and  Tracy  with 
him,  and  make  a  suitable  compliment,  expressing  his  grateful  thanks  to 
bis  Sovereign,  and  mentioning  the  cause  why  he  had  not  been  enabled  to 
profit  by  the  assistance  of  tlie  wise  and  learned  Doctor  Masters. 

^  A  plague  on  it,'  said  Blount,  as  he  descended  the  stairs, '  had  he  sent 
me  with  a  cartel  to  Leicester,  I  think  J  should  have  done  his  errand  indii- 
ferently  well.  But  to  go  to  our  gracious  Sovereign,  before  whom  all  words 
must  be  lackered  over  either  with  gilding  or  with  sugar,  is  such  a  confec- 
tionary matter  as  clean  baffles  my  poor  old  English  brain. — Come  with 
me,  Tracy,  and  come  you  too,  Master  Walter  Wittypate,  thou  art  the 
cause  of  our  having  all  this  ado.  Let  us  see  if  thy  neat  brain,  that  frames 
so  many  flashy  fire-works,  can  help  out  a  plain  fellow  at  need  with  some  of 
thy  shrewd  devices.' 

'?,tver  fear,  never  fear,'  exclaimed  the  youth,  *  it  is  I  will  help  you 
fhrough-^lei  me  but  fetch  my  cloak.' 
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'  Why  thon  hast  it  on  thy  shoulders,'  sard  Blount — *  the  lad  is  mazed.' 
'  No,  this  is  Tracy's  old  mantle,'  answered  Walter  ;  *  I  go  not  with  thee 
to  court  unless  as  a  jjentlein:in  should.' 

*  Why,-  said  Blount, '  thy  brdveries  are  like  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  none  but 
some  poor  groom  or  porter.' 

*  I  know  that,'  said  the  youth  ;  *but  T  am  resolved  I  will  have  my  own 
cloak,  ay,  and  brush  my  doublet  to  boot,  ere  I  stir  forth  with  ym^^ 

'  Well,  well,'  said  Blount,  *  here  is  a  coil  about  a  doublet  and  a  cloak — 
get  thyself  ready,  a  God's  name.' 

They  were  soon  launched  on  the  princely  bosom  of  the  broad  Thames, 
upon  which  the  sun  now  shone  forth  in  all  its  splendour. 

'  There  are  two  things  scarce  matched  in  the  universe,'  said  Walter  to 
Blount, — '  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  the  Thames  on  the  earth.' 

*  The  one  will  light  us  to  Greenwich  well  enough,'  said  Blount,  <  and  the 
other  would  take  us  there  a  little  faster  if  it  were  ebb  tide.' 

<  And  this  is  all  thou  think'st — all  thou  caresi — all  thou  deem'st  the  use  of 
the  King  of  Klements,and  the  King  of  Rivers,  to  guide  threr  such  poor  caitiffs, 
as  thyself,  and  me,  and  Tracy,  upon  an  idle  journey  of  courtly  ceremony !' 

*  It  is  no  errand  of  my  seeking,  faith,' replied  Blount,  <  and  I  could  excuse 
both  the  sun  and  the  Thames,  the  trouble  of  carrying  me  where  I  have  no 
great  mind  to  go ;  and  where  I  expect  but  dog's  wages  for  my  trouble — And 
by  my  honour,'  he  added,  looking  out  from  the  head  of  the  boat,  *  it  seems 
to  nie  as  if  our  message  were  a  sort  of  labour  in  vain  ;  for  see,  the  Queen's 
barge  lies  at  the  stairs,  as  if  her  Majesty  were  about  to  take  water.' 

It  was  even  so.  The  royal  barge,  manned  with  the  Queen's  watermen, 
richly  attired  in  the  regal  liveries,  and  having  the  banner  of  England  dis- 
played, did  indeed  lie  at  the  great  stairs  which  ascended  from  the  river,  and 
along  with  it  two  or  three  other  boats  for  transporting  such  part  of  her  reti- 
nue as  were  not  in  immediate  attendance  on  the  royal  person.  The  yeo- 
men of  the  guard,  the  tallest  and  most  handsome  men  whom  England  could 
produce,  guarded  with  their  halberts  the  passage  from  the  palace-gate  to  the 
river  side,  and  all  seemed  in  readiness  for  the  Queen's  coming  forth,  although 
the  day  was  yet  so  early. 

*  By  my  faith,  this  bodes  us  no  good,'  said  Blount ;  ^  it  must  be  some  per- 
ilous cause  puts  her  Grace  in  motion  thus  untimeously.  By  my  counsel,  we 
were  best  put  back  again,  and  tell  the  Earl  what  we  have  seen.' 

*  Tell  the  Earl  what  we  have  seen  !'  said  Walter,  *  why,  what  have  we 
seen  but  a  boat,  and  men  with  scarlet  jerkins,  and  halberts  in  their  hands  ? 
Let  us  do  his  errand,  and  tell  him  what  the  Queen  says  in  reply.' 

So  saying,  he  caused  the  boat  to  be  pulled  towards  a  laiuling-place  at  some 
distance  from  the  principal  one,  which  it  would  not,  at  that  moment,  have 
been  thought  respectful  to  approach,  and  jumped  on  shore,  followed,  though 
with  reluctance,  by  his  cautious  and  timid  companion,  Blo^wnt.  As  they 
approached  the  gate  of  the  palace,  one  of  the  serjeant  porters  told  them  they 
could  not  at  present  enter,  as  her  Majesty  was  in  the  act  of  coming  forth. 
The  gentlemen  used  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex ;  but  it  proved  no  charm 
to  subdue  the  officer,  who  alleged  in  reply,  that  it  was  as  much  as  his  post 
^as  worth,  to  disobey  in  the  least  tittle  the  commands  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

<  Nay,  I  told  you  as  much  before,'  said  Blount ;  *  do,  I  pray  you,  my  dear 
Walter,  let  us  take  boat  and  return.' 

<  Not  till  I  see  the  Queen  come  forth,'  returned  the  youth,  composedly. 

<  'f  hou  art  mad,  stark  mdd,  by  the  mass,'  answered  Blount. 
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'  And  thou,'  said  Walter,  *  art  turned  coward  of  the  sudden.  T  have  se«i 
thee  face  half  a  score  of  <«haff  headed  Frish  kernes  to  ihy  own  share  of  them, 
and  now  thou  would^st  blink  and  go  back  to  shun  the  frown  of  a  fair  lady  !' 

At  this  moment  the  plates  opened,  and  ushers  began  to  issue  forth  in  ar- 
ray, preceded  and  flanked  by  the  band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners.  After 
this,  amid  a  crowd  of  lords  and  ladies,  yet  so  disposed  around  her  that  she 
could  s^e  and  be  seen  on  all  sides,  came  Llizabeth  herself,  then  in  the  prime 
of  womanhood,  and  in  the  full  glow  of  what  in  a  Sovereign  wag  cslled  beau- 
ty, and  who  would  in  the  lowest  rank  of  life  have  been  truly  judged  a  noble 
figure,  joined  to  a  striking  and  commanding  physiognomy.  She  leant  on 
the  arm  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  whose  relation  to  her  by  her  mother's  side  often 
procured  him  such  distinguished  marks  of  Elizabeth ^s  intimacy. 

The  young  cavalier  we  have  so  often  mentioned  had  probably  never  yrt 
approached  so  near  the  person  of  his  Sovereign,  and  he  pressed  forward  as 
far  as  the  line  of  warders  permitted,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  preseot 
opportunity.  His  companion,  on  the  contrary,  cursing  his  impudence,  kept 
drawing  him  backwards,  till  Walter  shook  him  oflf  impatiently,  and  letting 
his  rich  cloak  drop  carelessly  from  one  shoulder;  a  natural  action,  whici 
served,  however,  to  display  to  the  best  advantage  his  well  proportioned  per- 
son. Unbonneting  at  the  same  time,  he  fixed  his  eager  gaze  on  the  Qiieen*s 
approach,  with  a  mixture  of  respectful  curiosity,  and  modest  yet  ardent  ati- 
miration,  which  suited  so  well  with  his  fine  features,  that  the  warders,  strnck 
with  his  rich  attire  and  noble  countenance,  suffered  him  to  approach  the 
ground  over  which  the  Queen  was  to  pass,  somewhat  closer  than  was  per- 
mitted to  ordinary  spectators.  Thus  the  adventurous  youth  stood  full  in 
Elizabeth's  eye, — an  eye  never  indifferent  to  the  admiration  which  she  de- 
servedly excited  among  her  subjects,  or  to  the  fair  proportions  of  extemnl 
form  which  chanced  to  distinguish  any  of  her  courtiers.  Accordingly,  she 
fixed  her  keen  glance  on  the  youtli,  as  she  approached  the  place  where  he 
stood,  with  a  look  in  which  surprise  at  his  boldness  seemed  to  be  unmTnsrled 
with  resentment,  while  a  trifling  accident  happened  which  attracted  her  at- 
tention towards  him  yet  more  strongly.  The  night  had  been  rainy,  and 
just  uhere  the  young  gentleman  stood,  a  small  quantity  of  mud  interrupted 
the  Queen's  passage.  As  she  hesitated  to  pass  on,  the  gallant,  throwing  his 
cloak  from  his  shoulders,  laid  it  on  the  miry  spot,  ^o  as  to  ensure  her  stepping 
over  it  dry-sliod.  Llizabeth  looked  at  the  young  man,  who  accompanied 
this  act  of  devoted  courtesy  with  a  profound  reverence,  and  a  blush  ihat 
overspread  his  whole  countenance.  The  Queen  was  confused,  and  blushed 
in  her  turn,  nodded  her  head,  hastily  passed  on,  and  embarked  in  her  barge 
without  saying  a  word.* 

*  Come  along,  Sir  Coxcomb,'  said  Blount;  ^your  gay  cloak  wiW  need  the 
brush  to-day,  I  wot.  Nay,  if  you  had  meant  to  make  a  foot  cloth  of  your 
mantle,  better  have  kept  Tracy's  old  drab-de-buree,  which  despises  all  co- 
lours.' 

'  This  cloak,'  said  the  youth,  taking  it  up  and  folding  it,  *  shall  never  be 
brushed  while  in  my  possession.' 

*  And  that,  will  not  be  long,  if  you  learn  not  a  little  more  economy — we 
shall  have  you  in  cuerpo  soon,  as  the  Spaniard  says.' 

Their  discourse  was  here  interrupted  by  one  of  the  Band  of  Pensioners. 

'  I  was  sent,'  said  he,  after  looking  at  them  attentively,  *  1 1  a  gentleman 
who  hath  no  cloak,  or  a  muddy  one. —  You  sir,  I  think,"  addressing  the 
younger  cavalier,  ^  are  the  man  ;  3'ou  will  please  to  follow  me  * 

'  He  is  in  attendance  00  me,'  said  fiiount, '  on  me,  the  uobie  Earl  €ii  Sus- 
sex's master  of  horse.' 
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'  TYiave  notfiin?  to  sny  to  that,'  anavered  the  me^seng^r ;   <  my  orders  are 
directly  from  her  Majesty,  and  concern  this  gentleman  only/ 

So  sayingf,  he  wralked  away,  followed  by  Walter,  leaving  Blount  behind, 
with  his  eves  almost  starting  from  ht^  head  with  the  excess  of  his  astonish- 
ment. At  len^h  he.  ^ave  vent  to  it  in  an  exclamation — ^^  Who  the  good 
jcre  would  have  thought  this  !'  And  shaking:  his  head  with  a  mysterious 
air,  he  walked  to  his  own  boat,  emb-irked,  and  returned  to  Deptford. 

The  youn^  cavalier  was,  in  the  meanw  hile,  guided  to  the  water-side  by 
the  Pensioner,  who  shewed  him  considerable  respect;  a  circumstance 
which,  to  persons  in  his  situation,  may  be  considered  as  an  augury  of  no 
SOI  til  consequence.  He  ushered  him  into  one  of  the  wherries  which  lay 
ready  lo  attend  the  Queen's  bars^e,  which  was  already  proceeding  up  the 
river,  with  the  advantage  of  that  flood-tide,  of  which,  in  the  course  of  their 
descent,  Blount  had  complained  to  his  associates. 

The  two  rowers  used  their  oars  with  such  expedition  at  the  signal  of  the 
Gentleman  Pensioner,  that  they  very  soon  brought  their  little  skiff  under  the 
stern  of  the  Queen's  boat,  where  she  sate  beneath  an  awning,  attended  by 
two  or  three  ladies,  and  the  nobles  of  her  household.  She  looked  morethaa 
once  at  the  wherry  in  which  the  young  adventurer  was  seated,  spoke  to 
those  around  her,  and  seemed  to  laugh.  At  length  one  of  the  attendants^ 
by  the  Queen's  order  apparently,  made  a  sign  for  the  wherry  to  come  along- 
side, and  the  young  man  was  desired  to  step  from  his  own  skiff  into  the 
Queen's  barge,  which  he  performed  with  graceful  agility  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  boat,  and  was  brought  aft  to  the  Queen's  presence,  the  wherry  at  the 
same  time  dropping  into  the  rear.  The  youth  underwent  the  gaze  of  ma- 
jesty, not  the  less  gracefully  that  his  self  possession  was  mingled  with  em- 
barrassment. The  mudded  cloak  still  hung  upon  his  arm,  and  formed  the 
natural  topic  with  which  the  Queen  introduced  the  conversation. 

*  You  have  this  day  spoiled  a  gay  mantle  in  our  service,  young  man. 
We  thank  you  for  your  service,  though  the  manner  of  offering  it  was  unusual^ 
and  something  bold.' 

*  In  a  sovereign's  need,' answered  the  youth,  ^  it  is  each  liege-man's  duty 
to  be  bold.' 

*  God's  pity !  that  was  well  said,  my  lord,'  said  the  Queen,  turning  to  a 
grave  person  who  sate  by  her,  and  answered  with  a  grave  inclination  of 
the  head,  and  something  of  a  mhmbled  assent.  '  Well,  young  man,  your 
gallantry  shall  not  go  unrewarded.  Go  to  the  wardrobe  keeper,  and  he 
shall  have  orders  to  supply  the  suit  which  you  have  cast  away  in  our  ser- 
vice. Thou  shalt  have  a  suit,  and  that  of  the  newest  cut,  I  promise  thee, 
•n  the  word  of  a  princess.' 

*  May  it  please  your  grace,'  said  Walter,  hesitating,  '  it  is  not  for  so 
hamble  a  servant  of  your  majesty  to  measure  out  your  bounties ;  but  if  it 
became  me  to  chuse'— — 

'  Thou  would'st  have  gold.  I  warrant  me,'  said  the  Queen,  interrupting 
him;  <  fie,  young  man  !  I  take  shame  to  say,  that  in  our  capital  sach  and 
»o  various  are  the  means  of  thriftless  folly,  that  to  give  gold  to  youth  isgivw 
ing  fuel  to  fire,  and  furnishing  therar  with  the  means  of  self-destruction.  If 
I  live  and  reign,  these  means  of  unchristian  excess  shall  be  abridged.  Yet 
^00  may'st  be  poor,'  she  added  ,  '  or  th>  parents  may  be — it  shall  be 
fold,  if  thou  wilt,  but  thou  shalt  answer  to  me  for  the  use  on't.' 

Waller  waited  patiently  until  the  Queen  had  done,  and  then  modestly 
^ured  her,  that  gold  wassuli  less  in  his  wisU  than  th«  raiment  h«r  majestj 
^^tl  before  offered. 
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<  How,  boy !'  said  the  Queen,  ^  neither  gold,  nor  garment?  What  is  rt 
thou  would'st  have  of  me,  then  ?^ 

<  Onlv  permission,  madam — ^if  it  is  not  asking  too  high  an  hcmoor — per- 
missionto  wear  the  clonk  which  did  you  this  trifling  service.' 

<  Permission  to  wear  thine  own  cloak,  thou  silly  boy  !'  said  the  Queen. 

<  It  is  no  longer  mine,'  said  Walter;  <  when  your  majesty's  fool  touched 
it,  it  became  a  fit  mantle  for  a  prince,  but  far  too  rich  a  one  for  its  former 
owner.' 

The  Queen  again  blushed ;  and  endeavoured  to  cover,  by  laughing,  a 
slight  degree  of  not  un pleasing  surprise  and  confusion. 

'  Heard  you  ever  the  like,  my  lords?  The  youth's  head  is  turned  with 
reading  romances — I  must  know  something  of  him,  that  1  may  send  him&afe 
to  his  frier. ds.     What  art  thou  ?' 

<  A  gentleman  of  the  household  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  so  please  yom 
grace,  sent  hither  with  his  Master  of  Horse,  upon  a  message  to  your  Ma- 
jesty.' 

In  a  moment  the  gracious  expression  which  Elisabeth's  face  had  hitherto 
maintained,  gave  way  to  an  expression  of  haughtiness  and  severity. 

<  M}^  Lord  of*  Sussex,'  she  said,  ^  has  taught  us  how  to  regard  his  mes- 
sages, by  the  value  he  places  upon  ours.  We  sent  but  this  momiog  the 
physician  in  ordinary  of  our  chamber,  and  that  at  no  usual  time,  undentnod- 
ing  his  lordship's  illness  to  be  mure  dangerous  than  we  had  before  appre- 
hended. There  is  at  no  court  in  Europe  a  man  more  skilled  in  his  holy 
and  most  useful  science  than  Doctor  Masters,  and  he  came  from  Us  to  our 
subject.  Nevertheless,  he  found  the  gate  of  Say's  Court  defended  by  men 
with  culverins,  as  if  it  had  been  on  the  Borders  of  Scotland,  not  in  the  vidnh 
ty  of  our  court;  and  when  he  demanded  admittance  in  our  oamey  it  was 
stubbornly  refused.  For  thb  slight  of  a  kindness,  which  had  but  too  much 
of  condescension  in  it,  we  will  receive,  at  present  at  least,  no  excuse;  and 
some  such  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  purport  of  my  Lord  of  Sussex's 
message.' 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone,  and  with  a  gesture,  which  made  Lord  Sus- 
sex's friends  who  were  within  hearing,  tremble.  He  to  whom  the  speech 
was  addressed,  however,  trembled  not ;  but  with  great  deference  and  humiii- 
ty,  as  soon  as  the  Queen's  passion  gave  him  an  opportunity,  he  replied:-- 

*  So  please  your  most  gracious  Majesty,  I  was  charged  with  no  apology  from 
the  J^.arl  of  Sussex.' 

^  With  what  were  you  then  charged,  sir  ?'  said  the  Queen,  with  the  im- 
petuosity, which,  amid  nobler  qualities,  strongly  marked  her  character  ? 

*  was  it  with  a  justification  ?— or,  God's  death  !  with  a  defiance  P'' 

^  Madam,'  said  the  young  man,  <  my  Lord  of  Sussex  knew  the  offence 
approached  towards  treason,  and  could  think  of  nothing  save  of  securing 
the  offender,  and  placing  him  in  your  Majesty's  hands,  and  at  your  mercy. 
I'he  noble  Earl  was  fast  asleep  when  your  most  gracious  message  reacbt-d 
him,  a  potion  having  been  administered  to  that  purpose  by  his  physician  ; 
aitd  his  lordship  knew  not  of  the  ungracious  repulse  your  Majesty's  ro>ul 
and  most  comfortable  message  had  received,  until  after  he  awoke  this 
morning.' 

'  And  which  of  his  domestics  then,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  presumed  to 
reject  my  message,  without  even  admitting  my  own  physician  to  the  pre 
sence  of  him  whom  I  sent  him  to  attend  ?'  said  the  Queen,  much  sur 
prised. 

^  The  offender.  Madam,  is  before  you,'  replied  Walter,  bowing  very  Ktw 
the  full  and  sole  blame  is  mine ;  and  my  lord  has  most  justly  seat  me  u 
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abye  the  consequences  of  a  fault,  of  which  he  is  as  innocent  as  a  sleeping 
man*s  dreams  can  be  of  a  waking  man's  actions.' 

*  What,  was  it  thou  ? — ^thou  thyself,  that  repelled  my  messenger  and  my 
physician  from  Say's  Court?'  said  the  Queen.  <  What  could  occasion 
such  boldness  in  one  who  seems  devoted — ^that  is,  whose  exterior  bearing 
shews  devotion — ^to  his  Sovereign  ?' 

*  Madam,'  said  the  youth, — who,  notwithstanding  an  assumed  appear- 
ance of  severity,  thought  that  he  saw  something  in  the  Queen's  face  that 
resembled  not  implacability, — <  we  say  in  our  country,  that  the  physician 
is  for  the  time  the  liege  sovereign  of  his  patient.  Now,  my  noble  master 
was  then  under  dominion  of  a  leech,  by  whose  advice  he  hath  greatly  pro« 
fited,  who  had  issued  his  commands  that  his  patient  should  not  that  night 
be  disturbed,  on  the  very  peril  of  his  life.' 

^  Thy  master  hath  trusted  some  false  varlet  of  an  empiric/  said  the 
Queen. 

<  I  know  not,  Madam,  but  by  the  fact,  that  he  is  now — this  very  morning 
— awakened  much  refreshed  and  strengthened,  from  the  only  sleep  he  hath 
had  for  many  hours.' 

The  nobles  looked  at  each  other,  but  more  with  the  purpose  to  see  what 
each  thought  of  this  news,  than  to  exchange  any  remarks  on  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  Queen  answered  hastily,  and  without  affecting  to  disguise 
her  satisfaction,  <  By  my  word,  I  am  glad  he  is  better.  But  thou  wert  over 
bold  to  deny  the  access  of  my  Doctor  Masters.  Know'st  thou  not  the 
Holy  Writ  saitb,  *''in  the  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  safety  ?"' 

^  Ay,  Madam,'  said  Walter,  <  but  I  have  heard  learned  men  say,  that 
Uie  safety  spoken  of  is  for  the  physicians,  not  for  the  patient.' 

'  By  my  faith,  child,  thou  hast  pushed  me  home,'  said  the  Queen,  laugh- 
ing ;  ^  for  my  Hebrew  learning  does  not  come  quite  at  a  call.  How  say 
you,  my  Lord  of  Lincoln  ?  Hath  the  lad  given  a  just  interpretation  of  the 
text  ?' 

^  The  word  safety,  most  gracious  Madam,'  said  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
^  for  so  hath  been  translated,  it  may  be  somewhat  hastily,  the  Hebrew 
word,  being' 

*  My  lord,'  said  the  Queen,  interrupting  him,  *  we  said  we  had  forgotten 
our  Hebrew.     But  for  thee,  young  man,  what  is  thy  name  and  birth  ?' 

<  Raleigh  is  my  name,  most  gracious  Queen,  the  youngest  son  of  a  large 
but  honourable  family  of  Devonshire.' 

*  Raleigh  ?'  said  Elizabeth,  after  a  moment's  recoUectioDi  <  have  we  not 
heard  of  your  service  in  Ireland  ?' 

'  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  do  some  service  there,  Madam,'  replied 
Raleigh,  ^  scarce,  however,  of  consequence  sul&cient  to  reach  your  Grace's 
ears.* 

<  They  hear  farther  than  you  think  of,'  said  the  Queen  graciously,  *  and 
have  beard  of  a  youth  who  defended  a  ford  in  Shannon  against  a  whole 
band  of  wild  Irish  rebels,  until  the  stream  ran  purple  with  their  blood  and 
his  own.'  • 

<  Some  blood  I  may  have  lost,'  said  the  youth,  looking  down,  <bul  it 
was  where  my  best  is  due ;  and  that  is  in  your  Majesty's  service.' 

The  Queen  paused,  and  then  said  hastily,  *  You  are  very  young,  to  have 
fought  so  well,  and  to  speak  so  well.  But  you  must  not  escape  your  pen- 
ance for  turning  back  Masters — the  poor  man  hath  caught  cold  on  the  river; 
for  our  order  reached  him  when  he  was  just  returned  from  certain  visits  ill 
London,  and  he  held  it  matter  of  loyalty  and  conscience  instantly  to  set 
bnh  again.    So  heark  ye,  Master  Raleigh,  see  thou  fail  not  to  wear  thy 
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flduddy  cleek,  in  token  of  penitence,  till  our  pleamre  be  farther  known. 
And  here/  she  added,  giving  him  a  jewel  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  cbesi* 
man,  *  I  give  theethis  to  wear  at  the  collar.' 

Raieigby  to  whom  nature  had  taught  intuitively,  as  it  were,  those  coordj 
arts  which  many  scarce  acquire  from  long  experience,  knelt,  and,  as  lie 
took  from  her  hand  the  jewel,  kissed  the  fingers  which  gave  it.  He  knevr, 
perhaps,  better  than  almost  any  of  the  courtiers  who  surrounded  her,  how 
to  mingle  the  devotion  claimed  by  the  Queen,  with  the  gallantry  doe  to  her 
personal  beauty — in  this,  his  first  attempt  to  unite  them,  he  succeeded  so 
well,  as  at  once  to  gratify  Elizabeth's  personal  vanity,  and  her  love  of 
power. 

His  master,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  had  the  full  advantage  of  the  satiafoctioa 
which  Raleigh  had  afft^rded  Llizabeth,  on  iheir  first  interview. 

*  My  lords  and  ladies,'  said  the  Queen,  looking  aroimd  to  the  retinue  bj 
f                            whom  she  was  attended,  ^  methinks,  since  we  are  upon  the  river,  it  were 

well  to  renounce  our  present  purpose  of  going  to  the  city,  and  surprise  this 
poor  Larl  of  Sussex  with  a  visit.  He  is  ill,  and  sutfering  doubtless  undtr 
the  fear  of  our  displeasure,  from  which  he  hath  been  honestly  cleared  bj 
the  frank  avowal  ot  this  malapert  boy.  What  think  ye  ?  were  it  not  an  act 
of  chanty  to  give  him  such  consolation  as  the  thanks  of  a  Queen^  muck 
bound  to  him  for  his  loyal  service,  may  (lerchauce  best  minister  r' 

It  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  none  to  whom  this  speech  was  address* 
ed,  ventured  to  oppose  its  purport.  , 

'  Your  Grace/  said  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  ^  is  the  breath  of  our  nostrikJ 
The  men  of  war  averred,  that  the  face  of  the  Sovereign  was  a  whetstone  to 
the  soldier's  sword;  while  the  men  of  state  were  not  less  of  opinion,  that 
the  light  of  the  Queen^s  countenance  was  a  lamp  to  the  paths  tk  her  coun- 
sellors; and  the  ladies  agreed,  with  one  voice,  tnat  no  noble  in  England  so 
well  desei  ved  the  regard  of  England's  Royal  Mistress  as  the  Eari  of  ikis- 
aex — the  Earl  of  Leicester's  right  being  reserved  entire  ;  so  some  of  the 
more  politic  worded  their  assent— an  exception  to  which  Elizabeth  paid  do 
apparent  attention.  The  barge  bad,  therefore,  orders  to  deposit  its  royal 
^i^ht  at  Deptford,  at  the  nearest  and  roost  convenient  point  of  oommuni* 
cation  with  Say's  Court,  in  order  that  the  Queen  might  satisfy  her  royal  and 
maternal  solicitude,  by  making  personal  inquiries  after  tli^  health  of  the 
Earl  of  Sussex. 

Raleigh,  whose  acute  spirit  foresaw  and  anticipated  important  conse- 
quences from  the  most  trifling  events,  hastened  to  ask  the  Queen *s  permis- 
sion to  go  in  the  skiff,  and  announce  the  royal  visit  to  his  master ;  iogea* 
iously  suggesting,  that  the  joyful  surprise  might  prove  prejudicial  to  his 
health,  since  the  richest  and  most  generous  cordials  may  sometimes  be  fatal 
to  those  who  have  been  long  in  a  languishing  state. 

But  whether  the  Quf  en  deemed  it  too  presumptuous  in  so  young  a  cooiw 
tier  to  interpose  his  opinion  unasked,  or  whether  she  was  moved  bj  a  recur- 
rence of  the  feeling  of  jealousy ,  which  had  been  instilled  into  her,  by  reports 
that  the  Earl  kept  armed  men  about  his  person,  she  desired  Raleigh,  sharp* 
ly,  to  reserve  his  counsel  till  it  was  required  of  him,  and  repeat^  her  for- 
mer ordeis,  to  be  landed  at  Deptford,  adding,  <  We  will  ourselves  see  what 
sort  of  household  my  Lord  of  Sussex  kee}>s  about  him.' 

*  Now  the  Lord  have  pity  on  us  i'  said  the  young  courtier  to  him- 
self. '  Good  hearts,  the  Earl  hath  many  a  one  round  him ;  but  good  heads 
are  scarce  with  us — ^and  he  himself  is  too  ill  to  give  direction.  And  Blount 
will  be  at  his  morning  meul,  of  Vannonth  herriitgs  and  ale ;  and  Tracy 
will  have  his  beastly  black  puddings  and  iiheui»h;^-4ho6e  thorough^paced 
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Welchmen^  Thomas  ap  Rice  and  Evan  Evans,  will  be  at  work  on  their 
Jeek  porridge  and  toasted  cheese — ^and  she  detests,  they  say,  all  coar»e  meats, 
evil  smells,  and  strong  wines.  Could  they  but  think  of  burning  some  rose* 
maty  in  the  great  ball !  but  vogue  lagalere,  all  must  now  be  trusted  to 
chance.  Luck  hath  done  indifferent  well  for  me  this  morning,  for  1  trust  I 
have  spoiled  a  cloak,  and  made  a  court  fortune— May  she  do  as  much  for 
my  gallant  patron  I' 

The  royal  barge  soon  stopped  at  Deptford,  and,  amid  the  loud  shouts  of 
the  populace,  which  her  presence  never  failed  to  excite,  the  Queen,  with 
a  canopy  borne  over  her  bead,  walked,  accompanied  by  her  retinue,  towards 
Say's  Court,  where  the  distant  acclamations  of  the  people  gave  the  first  no* 
tice  of  her  arrival.  Sussex,  who  was  in  the  act  of  advising  with  Tressilian 
how  he  should  make  up  the  supposed  breach  in  the  Queen's  favour,  was 
infinitely  surprised  at  learning  her  immediate  approach--HEiot  that  the 
Queen*s  custom  of  visiriiie  her  more  distinguished  nobility,  whether  in  health 
or  sickness  could  be  unknown  to  him  ;  but  the  suddenness  of  the  com  muni* 
cation  left  no  time  for  those  preparaiion^  with  which  he  well  knew  Elisabeth 
loved  to  be  greeted,  and  the  rudeness  and  confusion  of  his  military  house* 
hold,  much  increased  by  his  late  illness,  rendered  him  altogether  uoprepar* 
ed  for  her  reception. 

Cursing  internally  the  chance  which  thus  brought  her  gracious  visitation 
on  him  unaware,  he  hastened  down  with  Tressilian,  to  whose  eventful  and 
interesting  story  he  had  just  given  an  attentive  ear. 

^  My  worthy  friend,'  he  said,  ^  such  support  as  I  can  give  your  accusa- 
tion of  Varney,  you  have  a  right  to  expect,  alike  from  justice  and 
gratitude*  Chance  will  presently  shew  whether  I  can  do  aught  with  our 
Sovereign,  or  whether,  in  very  deed,  my  meddling  in  your  affaur  may  not 
rather  prejudice  than  serve  you.' 

1  bus  spoke  Sussex,  while  hastily  casting  around  him  a  loose  robe  of  ssr 
bles,  and  adjusting  bis  person  in  the  best  manner  he  could  to  meet  the  eye 
of  his  sovereign,  fiut  no  hurried  attention  bestowed  on,  his  apparel  could 
remove  the  ghastly  effects  of  long  illness  on  a  countenance  which' nature  had 
marked  with  features  rather  strong  than  pleasing.  Besides,  he  was  of  low 
stature,  and  though  broad-shouldered,  athletic,  and  fit  for  martial  achieve* 
meats,  his  presence  in  a  peaceful  hall  was  not  such  as  ladies  love  to  look 
upon;  a  personal  disadvantage,  which  was  supposed  to  give  Sussex,  though 
ebicemed  and  honoured  by  his  Sovereign,  considerable  disadvantage  when 
compared  with  Leicester,  who  was  alike  remarkable  for  elegance  of  man» 
fiers,  and  for  beauty  of  person. 

The  Earl's  utmost  dispatch  only  enabled  him  to  meet  the  Queen  as  she 
entered  the  great  hall,  and  he  at  once  perceived  there  was  a  cloud  on  her 
brow.  Her  jealous  eye  had  noticed  the  martial  array  of  armed  gentlemen 
tnd  retainers  with  which  the  mansion-house  was  tilled,  and  her  first  worda 
expressed  her  disapprobation — ^  Is  this  a  royal  garrison,  my  Lord  of  Sua* 
sex  ?  or  have  we  by  accident  overshot  Say's  Court,  and  landed  at  oiur  Tower 
of  London  ?' 

Loid  Sussex  hastened  to  offer  some  apology. 

*  It  needs  not/  she  said.  <  My  lord,  we  intend  speedily  to  take  up  a 
certain  quarrel  between  your  lordship  and  another  great  lord  of  our  house- 
Hold,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reprehend  this  uncivilized  and  dangerous 
practice  of  surrounding  yourselves  with  armed,  and  even  with  ruffianly  fol- 
lowers^ as  if,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  capital,  nay  in  the  very  verge  of 
our  royal  residence,  you  were  preparing  to  wage  civil  war  with  each  other, 
^'e  are  glad  to  see  you  so  well  recovered^  my  lord,  though  without  the  as* 
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sistanceof  the  learned  physician  whom  we  sent  to  you— Ui^  no  excuse-* 
we  know  bow  that  matter  fell  out,  and  we  have  corrected  for  it  the  wild  «Up, 
young  Raleigh. — By  the  way,  my  lord,  we  will  speedily  relieve  your  house- 
hold of  him,  and  take  him  into  our  own.  Something  there  Is  about  bim 
which  merits  to  be  better  nurtured  than  he  is  like  to  be  amongst  your  very 
military  followers.' 

To  this  proposal  Sussex,  though  scarce  understanding  how  the  Qae^ 
came  to  make  it,  could  Only  bow  and  express  his  obedience.  He  then  en- 
treated her  to  remain  till  refreshment  could  be  offered,  but  in  this  he  could 
not  prevail.  And,  after  a  few  compliments  of  a  much  colder  and  idoi« 
common-place  character  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  step  so  de- 
cidedly favourable  as  a  personal  visit,  the  Queen  took  her  leave  of  Saj's 
Court,  having  brought  confusion  thither  along  widi  her,  and  leading  doubt 
and  apprehension  behind. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Then  call  them  to  oar  presence.     Pace  to  face, 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourielvet  will  bear 
The  accuser  and  accosfd  freely  speak  :-^ 
High* stomached  are  they  both  and  lull  of  ire^ 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  ao  (ire. 

BICHARD  n. 

*  I  AM  ordered  to  attend  court  to-morrow,'  said  Leicester,  speaking  t« 
Varney,  <  to  meet,  as  they  surmise,  my  Lord  of  Sussex.  The  Queen  in- 
tends to  take  up  matters  betwixt  us.  This  comes  of  her  visit  to  Sav's 
Court,  of  which  you  must  needs  speak  so  lightly.* 

'  I  maintain  it  was  nothing,'  said  Varney ;  *  nay,  I  know  from  a  sure 
intelligencer,  who  was  within  ear-shot  of  much  that  was  said,  that  Sussex 
has  lost  rather  than  gained  by  that  visit.  The  Queen  said,  when  she  step- 
ped into  the  boat,  that  Say's  Court  looked  like  a  guard-house,  and  smelt 
like  an  hospital.  "  Like  a  cook's  shop  in  Ram's  Alley  rather,"  said  the 
Countess  of  Rutland,  who  is  ever  your  lordship's  good  friend.  And  then 
my  Lord  of  Lincoln  must  needs  put  in  his  holy  oar,  and  say,  that  my  Lord 
of  Sussex  must  be  excused  for  his  rude  and  old-world  housekeeping,  since 
he  had  as  yet  no  wife.' 

^  And  what  said  the  Queen  ?'  said  Leicester,  hastily. 

*  She  took  him  up  roundly,'  said  Varney,  <  and  asked  what  my  Lord 
Sussex  had  to  do  with  a  wife,  or  my  Lord  Bishop  to  speak  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. If  marriage  is  permitted,  she  said,  I  no  where  read  that  it  is  en- 
joined.' 

^  She  likes  not  marriages,  or  speech  of  marriage,  among  churchmen,'  said 
Leicester. 

'  Nor  among  courtiers  neither,'  said  Varney ;  but,  observing  that  Lei- 
cester changed  countenance,  he  instantly  added,  *  that  all  the  ladies  who 
were  present  had  joined  in  ridiculing  Lord  Sussex's  housekeeping,  and  in 
contrasting  it  with  the  reception  her  Grace  would  have  assuredly  received  at 
my  Lord  of  Leicestet's.' 
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'  You  have  ^thered  much  tidings,'  said  Leicester,  *  but  you  have  foiv 
gotten  or  omittttd  the  most  important  of  aU.  She  hath  added  another  to 
those  dangling  satellites,  whom  it  is  her  pleasure  to  keep  revolving  around 
her.' 

<  Your  lordship  meaneth  that  Raleigh,  the  Devonshire  youth,  said  Var* 
ney,  <  the  Knight  of  the  Cloalc,  as  they  call  him  at  the  court  ?' 

^  He  may  be  Knight  of  the  Garter  one  day,  for  aught  I  know,'  said  Lei- 
cester, ^  for  he  advances  rapidiy — She  hath  cap'd  verses  with  him,  and  such 
fooleries.  I  would  gladly  abandon,  of  my  own  free  will,  the  part  I  have  in 
her  fickle  favour,  but  I  will  not  be  elbowed  out  of  it  by  the  clown  Sussex,  or 
this  new  upstart.  I  hear  Tressilian  is  with  Sussex  also,  and  high  in  his  fa- 
vour— I  would  spare  him  for  considerations,  but  he  will  thrust  himself  on 
his  fate— Sussex,  too,  is  almost  as  well  as  ever  in  his  health.' 

<  My  lord,' replied  Variiey,  <  there  will  be  rubs  in  the  smoothest  road,  es- 
pecially when  it  leads  up  hill.  Sussex's  illness  was  to  us  a  god-send,  from 
which  I  hoped  much.  He  has  recovered  indeed,  but  he  is  not  now  more 
formidable  than  ere  he  fell  ill,  when  he  received  more  than  one  foil  in  wrests 
ling  with  your  lordship.  Let  not  your  heart  fail  you,  my  lord,  and  all  shall 
be  well.' 

<  My  heart  never  failed  me,  sir,'  replied  Leicester. 

*  No,  my  lord,'  said  Vamey ;  *  but  it  has  betrayed  you  right  often.  He 
that  would  climb  a  tree,  my  lord,  must  grasp  by  the  branches,  not  by  the 
blossom.' 

'  Well,  well,  well !'  said  Leicester,  impatiently  ; '  I  undeistand  thy  mean- 
ing—^My  heart  shall  neither  fail  me  nor  seduce  me.  Have  my  retinue  in 
order — see  tliat  their  array  be  so  splendid  as  to  put  down  not  only  the  rude 
companions  of  Ratcliffe,  but  the  retainers  of  every  other  nobleman  and 
courtier.  Let  them  be  well  armed  withal,  but  without  any  outward  display 
of  their  weapons,  wearing  them  as  if  more  for  fashion's  sake  than  for  use. 
Do  thou  thyself  keep  chise  to  me,  I  may  have  business  for  you.' 

The  preparations  of  Sussex  and  his  party  were  nut  less  anxious  than 
tbose  of  Leicester. 

^  '1  hy  supplication,  impeaching  Varney  of  seduction,'  said  the  Earl  to 
Tressilian,  <  is  by  this  time  in  the  Queen's  hand — I  have  sent  it  through  a 
sore  channel.  Methinks  your  suit  should  succeed,  being,  as  it  is,  founded 
in  justice  and  honour,  and  Elizabeth  beigg  the  very  muster  of  both.  But  I 
wot  not  bow — the  gipsey  (so  Sussex  was  wont  to  call  his  rival  on  account  of 
bis  dark  complexion)  hath  much  to  say  with  her  in  these  holiday  times  of 
peace — Were  war  at  the  gates,  I  should  be  one  of  her  white  boys  ;  but  sol-* 
diers,  like  their  bucklers  and  bilboa  blades,  get  out  of  fashion  in  peace  time, 
&nd  satin  sleeves  and  walking  rapiers  bear  the  bell.  Well,  we  must  be  gay 
since  such  is  the  fashion. — Blount,  hast  thou  seen  our  household  put  into 
their  new  braveries  ? — But  thou  know'st  as  little  of  these  toys  as  I  do— >thou 
vrouldst  be  ready  enough  at  disposing  a  stand  of  pikes.' 

^  My  good  lord,'  answered  Blount,  '  Raleigh  hath  been  here  and  taken 
that  charge  upon  him — Your  train  will  glitter  like  a  May  morning. — Mar- 
0'>  the  cost  is  another  question.  One  might  keep  an  hospital  of  old  soldiers 
at  the  charge  of  ten  modern  lacqueys.' 

*  We  must  not  count  cost  to-day  Nicholas,'  said  the  Earl,  in  reply ;  '  I 
Ml  beholden  to  Raleigh  for  his  care — I  trust,  though  he  has  remembered 
that  i  am  an  old  soldier,  and  would  have  no  more  of  these  follies  than  needs 
must.' 

^  Nay,  I  understand  naught  about  it ;  but  here  are  your  honourable  lord- 
ship's brave  kinsmen  and  friends  coming  in  by  scores  to  wait  upon  you  to 
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coart,  where,  methinksi  we  shall  bear  as  brave  a  front  as  Le-^^Mer,  let  fain 
ruffle  it  as  he  wilL' 

*•  Give  them  the  strictest  charge,'  said  Sussex,  '  that  they*  sufler  no  provo- 
cation short  of  actual  violence  to  provoke  them  into  quarrel — they  have  hot 
bloods,  and  I  would  not  give  Leicester  the  advantage  over  me  by  any  iio- 
prudence  of  theirs.' 

The  Earl  of  Sussex  ran  so  hastily  throui^h  these  directions,  thai  it  wa» 
with  difficulty  Trettsilian  at  length  found  opportunity  to  express  his  surprise 
that  he  should  have  proceeded  so  far  in  the  affair  of  Sir  Hu?h  Robsart  as  lo 
lay  his  petition  at  once  before  the  Queen — ^  It  was  the  opinion  ol'the  youiig 
lady's  friends.'  he  said,  ^  that  Leicester's  sense  of  justice  should  be  iiist  aip- 
pealed  to,  as  the  ofleoce  had  been  committed  by  his  officer,  and  so  he  had 
expressly  told  to  Sussex.' 

*  This  could  have  been  done  without  applyinc;  to  roe/  said  Sussex,  sooie- 
what  haughtily.  '  /,  at  least,  ought  not  toliave  been  a  counsellor  whea 
the  object  was  a  humiliating  reference  to  Leicester;  and  lam  surpris^l 
that  you,  Tressilian,  a  man  of  honour,  and  my  friend,  would  assume  such  a 
mean  course.  If  you  said  so,  I  certainly  understood  you  not  in  a  matter 
which  sounded  so  unlike  yourself.' 

<  My  lord/  saidTrrssilian,  <  the  course  I  would  prefer,  for  my  own  sake, 
is  that  you  have  adopted ;  but  the  friendb  of  this  most  unhappy  lady' 

^  O,  the  friends — the  friends,'  said  Sussex,  interrupting  him ;  *  they  must 
let  us  manage  this  cause  in  the  way  which  seems  best.  This  is  the  tiaie 
and  the  hour  to  accumulate  every  charge  against  Leicester  and  his  house- 
hold, and  yours  the  Queen  will  hold  a  heavy  one.  But  at  all  events  she  hath 
the  complaint  before  her.' 

Tressilian  could  not  help  suspecting  that.  In  his  eagerness  to  strengthen 
himself  against  liis  rival,  Sussex  had  purposely  adopted  the  course  most 
likely  to  throw  odium  on  Leicester,  without  considering  minutely  whether  it 
were  the  mode  of  proceeding  moax  like  to  be  attended  with  success.  But 
the  step  was  irrevocable,  and  Sussex  escaped  from  farther  discussing  it  b; 
dismissing  his  company,  with  the  command,  ^  Let  all  be  in  order  at  eleven 
o'clock  ;  1  nnjsl  beat  court  and  in  the  presence  by  high  noon  precisely.' 

While  the  rival  statesmen  were  thus  anxiously  preparing  for  their  ap- 
proaching meeting  in  the  Queen's  presence,  even  Elizabeth  herself  was  not 
without  apprehension  of  what  might  chance  from  the  collision  of  two  such 
fiery  spirits,  each  backed  by  a  strong  and  numerous  body  of  followers,  and 
dividing  betwixt  them,  either  openly  or  in  secret,  the  hopes  and  wishes  of 
'most  of  her  court.  The  band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners  were  all  underarms, 
and  a  reinforcement  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  was  brought  down  the 
Thatnesfrom  London.  A  royal  proclamation  was  sent  forth,  strict^  pro- 
hibiting nobles,  of  whatsoever  degree,  to  approach  the  Palace  with  retain- 
ers or  followers,  armed  with  shot,  or  with  long  weapons  ;  and  it  was  e\en 
whispered  that  the  High  Sheriff  of  Kent  had  secret  histroctions  to  have  a 
part  of  the  array  of  the  country  ready  on  the  shortest  notice. 

-The  eventful  hour,  thus  anxiously  prepared  for  on  all  sides,  at  length 
approached,  and,  each  followed  by  his  long  and  glittering  train  of  friends 
and  followers,  the  rival  £arb  entered  the  Palace-yard  of  Greenwich  at  noon 
precisely. 

As  if  by  previous  arrangement,  or  perhaps  by  intimation  that  such  was 
the  Queen's  pleasure,  Sussex  and  his  retinue  came  to  the  Pakice  from  Dept- 
ford  by  water,  while  Leicester  arrived  by  land ;  and  thus  theji  entered  the 
court-jrard  from  opposite  sides.  Thistrifliu!^  circumstance  gave  Leicester* 
ceitaia  ascendency  lathe  opinion  of  thevulgari  the  appearance  of  his  car- 
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altiade  of  ffiounted  followers  shewing  more  nomerous  and  more  imposing 
than  those  of  Sussex's  party,  who  were  necessarily  upon  foo(.  No  shew  or 
sij^n  of  greeting  passed  between  the  Carls,  though  each  looked  full  at  the 
other,  both  expecting  perhaps  an  exchange  of  courtesies,  which  neither  was 
willing  to  commence.  Almost  in  the  miuM^e  of  their  arrival  the  castle-bell 
tolled,  the  gates  of  the  Palace  were  opened,  and  the  Earls  entered,  each 
numerously  attended  by  such  gentlemen  of  their  train,  whose  rank  gave 
them  that  privilege.  The  yeomen  and  inferior  attendants  remained  in  the 
rourt-yard,  where  the  opposite  parties  eyed  each  other  with  looks  of  eagey 
hntred  and  scofn,  as  if  waiting  with  impatience  for  some  cause  of  tumult,  or 
some  apology  for  mutual  aggression.  But  they  were  restrained  by  the  strict 
commands  of  their  leaders,  and  overawed,  perhaps,  by  the  presence  of  an 
armf'd  guard  of  unu^al  strength. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  mor^distinguished  persons  of  each  train  followed 
iheir  patrons  into  the  lofty  halls  and  anti-chambers  of  the  royal  Palace,  • 
tlowing  on  the  same  current,  like  two  streams  which  are  compelled  into  the 
^cinie  channel,  yet  shun  to  mix  their  waters.     The  parties  arranged  them- 
selves, as  it  were  instinctively,  on  the  different  sides  of  the  lofty  apartments^ 
and  seemed  eager  t>  escape  frofn  the  transient  union  which  the  narrowness 
of  the  crowded  entrance  bad  for  an  instant  compelled  them  to  submit  to^ 
The  folding  doors  at  the  upper  end  of  the  long  gallery  were  immediately 
afterwards  opened,  and  it  was  announced  in  a  whisper  that  the  Queen  was 
in  her  presence-chamber,  to  which  these  gave  access.     Both  Larls  moved 
slow  and  stately  towards  the  entrance ;    Sussex  followed  by  Tressilian, 
Blount,  and  Raleigh,  and  Leicester  by  Varney.     The  pride  of  Leicester 
was  obliged  to  give  way  to  court-forms,  and  with  a  grave  and  formal  incli* 
nation  of  the  head,  he  paused  until  his  rival,  a  peer  of  older  creation  than 
ills  own,  passed  l^efore  him.     Sussex  returned  the  reverence  with  the  sam^ 
formal  civility,  and  entered  the  presence-room*     Tressilian  and  Blount  of^ 
/ered  to  follow  him,  but  were  not  permitted,  the  usher  of  the  Black  Rod  aU 
leging  in  excuse,  that  he  had  precise  orders  to  Ipok  to  all  admissions  that  day. 
Tu  Raleigh,  who  stood  back  on  the  repulse  of  his  companions,  he  said, 
*  Voo,  sir,  may  enter,'  and  he  entered  accordingly. 

^  Follow  me  close,  Varney,'  said  the  l^arl  of  .Leicester,  who  had  stoo4 
aioof  for  a  moinent  to  mark  the  reception  of  Sussex ;  and,  advancing  to  the 
entrance,  he  was  about  to  pass  on^  when  Varney,  who  was  close  behind 
liirn,  dressed  out  in  the  utmost  bravery  of  the  day,  was  stopped  by  the  ushr 
er,  as  Tressilian  and  Blount  had  been  before  him.  *  How  is  this.  Master 
Bowyer  ?'  said  the  Earl  of  Leicester }  ^  Know  you  who  I  am^  and  th^t  this 
U  my  friend  and  follower  ?' 

'  Your  lordship  will  pardon  me/  replied  Boi|ryer  stoutly,  <  my  prdersar^ 
precise,  and  limit  me  to  a  strict  discharge  of  my  duty.' 

*  Thoa  art  a  partial  knave,'  said  Leicester,  the  blood  mounting  to  hisface^ 
'  to  do  me  this  dishonour,  when  you  but  now  admitted  a  follower  of  niy  Ion) 
of  Sussex.' 

*  My  lord,'  said  Bowyer,  *  Master  Raleigh  is  newly  admitted  a  swor^  * 
servant  of  her  Grace,  and  to  him  my  orders  do  not  apply.' 

<  Thou  art  a  knave— an  ungrateful  knave,'  said  Leicester;  <  but  he  that 
hath  done,  can  uodo-^thou  shalt  not  prank  thee  in  thy  authority  long !' 

Uis  threat  he  uttered  aloud,  with  less  than  his  usual  policy  and  discr^ 
tJon,  and  having  done  so,  he  entered  the  pre8en€e<hamber|  and  made  his 
reverence  to  i\m  Queen,  who,  attired  with  even  more  than  her  usual  spfen- 
dour,  and  surrounded  by  those  nobles  and  statesmen  whose  courage  and 
wudojo  \mv9  reo^ered  h^r  reiga  iguoortali  stQ9d  Mudy  ^  ffWVf  tb$  bmt 
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age  of  her  cubjectf.  She  giacioody  returned  the  obeisraoe  of  ibe  IkTMrile 
Ear],  and  looked  alternately  at  him  and  at  Sussex,  as  if  about  tospeafc,  vbes 
Bowyer,  a  man  whose  spirit  could  not  brook  the  insult  he  had  so  openly  r^ 
ceived  from  Leicester,  in  the  discluu^e  of  his  office,  advanced  with  his  black 
rod  in  his  hand,  and  knelt  down  before  her. 

^  Why,  how  now,  Bowyer,'  said  Elizabeth, '  thy  courtesy  seems  strange* 
ly  timed !' 

<  My  Liege  Sovereign,'  he  said,  while  evei^  courtier  around  tcembled  at 
bis  audacity,  <  I  come  but  to  ask,  whether,  in  the  discharge  of  mine  office,  I 
am  to  obey  your  Highness'  commands,  or  those  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
who  has  publicly  menaced  me  with  his  displeasure,  and  treated  me  with  dis- 
paraging terms,  because  I  denied  entry  to  one  of  bis  followers,  in  obedie&ce 
to  your  Grace's  precise  orders.' 

The  spirit  of  Henry  VHL  was  instantly  aroused  in  the  bosom  of  his 
daughter,  and  she  turned  on  Leicester  with  a  severity  which  appalkd  bin 
as  well  as  all  his  followers. 

<  God's  death,  my  lord,'  such  was  her  emphatic  phrase,  '  what  mcam 
this?  We  have  thought  #ell  of  you,  and  brought  you  near  to  our  persoa; 
but  it  was  not  that  you  might  hide  the  sun  from  our  other  faithful  snbjecti. 
Who  gave  you  license  to  contradict  our  orders,  or  controiil  oar  ofiken? 
I  will  nave  in  this  court,  ay,  and  in  this  realm,  but  one  mistress,  and  nomaf^ 
ten  Look  to  it  that  Master  Bowyer  sustains  no  harm  for  his  doty  to  me 
Ikithfully  discharged ;  for,  as  I  am  Christian  woman  and  crowned  Queen,  I 
will  hold  you  dearly  answerable.-^Go,  Bowyer,  yon  have  done  the  part  of 
an  honest  man  and  a  true  subject.  We  will  broc4L  no  mayor  of  the  palacs 
here.' 

Bowyer  kissed  the  hand  which  she  extended  towards  him,  and  withdrev 
to  his  post,  astonished  at  the  success  of  his  own  audacity.  A  smite  of  (h- 
umph  pervaded  the  faction  of  Sussex ;  that  of  Leicester  seemed  proportioD- 
ally  dismayed,  and  the  favourite  himself,  assuming  an  aspect  of  the  deepest 
humility,  did  not  even  attempt  a  word  in  his  own  exculpation. 

He  acted  wisely;  for  it  was  the  policy  of  Clixabetn  to  humble^  not  to 
disgrace  him,  and  it  was  prudent  to  suffer  her,  without  opposition  or  leply, 
to  glory  in  the  exertion  of  her  authority.  The  dignity  oif  the  Queen  was 
gratified,  and  the  woman  began  soon  to  feel  for  the  mortification  which  she 
had  imposed  on  her  favourite.  Her  keen  eye  also  observed  the  secret  looks 
of  congratulation  exchanged  amongst  those  who  favoured  Sussex,  and  it  was 
no  part  of  her  policy  to  give  either  party  a  decisive  triumph. 

<  What  1  say  to  my  Lord  of  Leicester,'  she  said,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
^  I  say  also  to  you,  my  Lord  of  Sussex.  You  also  mlist  needs  ruffle  in  the 
coutt  of  England,  at  the  head  of  a  faction  of  your  own  ?' 

*  My  followers,  gracious  Princess,'  said  Sussex,  <  have  indeed  ruffled  in 
your  cause,  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  and  against  yonder  rebellious  Earls  ia 
me  Aortb.    I  am  ignorant  that' 

^  Do  you  bandy  looks  and  words  with  me,  my  lord?'  said  the  Qqeen,  in- 
temipting  him ;  ^  methinks  you  might  learn  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester  the 
modesty  to  be  silent,  at  least,  under  our  censure.  I  ^y,  my  lord,  that  m)' 
grandfather  and  my  father,  in  their  wisdom  debarred  the  nobles  of  ibis  civil- 
ised land  from  travelling  with  such  disorderly  retinues;  and  think  you,  that 
because  I  wear  a  coif,  their  sceptre  has  in  my  hand  been  changed  into  t 
distaff?  I  tell  you,  no  king  in  Christendom  will  less  brook  his  court  to  be 
cumbered,  his  people  oppressed,  and  his  kingdom's  peace  disturbed  by  the 
arrogance  of  overgrown  power,  than  she  who  now  speaks  with  you.-*— My 
Lord  of  lieiGesteri  and  y ouj  my  Lord  of  Su8seX|  I  command  you  both  to  be 
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friencis  inth  each  trtfier ;  or  by  the  crown  I  wear,  you  shall  find  an  enemy 
who  will  be  too  strong  for  both  of  you.' 

<  Madam,'  said  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  <  you  who  are  yourself  the  fountain 
of  honour,  know  best  what  is  due  to  mine.  I  place  it  at  your  disposal,  and 
only  say,  that  the  terms  on  which  I  have  stood  with  my  Lord  of  Sussex 
have  not  been  of  my  seeking ;  nor  had  he  cause  to  think  me  his  enemy^  un» 
tiJ  he  had  done  me  gross  wrong.' 

'  For  rae,  Madam,'  said  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  f  I  cannot  appeal  from  your 
sovereign  pleasure ;  but  I  were  well  content  my  Lord  of  Leicester  should 
say  in  wBat  I  have,  as  he  terms  it,  wronged  him,  since  my  tongue  never 
ipoke  the  word  that  I  would  not  willingly  justify  either  on  foot  or  horse- 
back.' 

'  And  for  me/  said  Leicester^  <  always  under  my  gracious  Sovereign's 
pfeasure,  my  hand  shall  be  as  mady  to  make  good  my  words,  as  that  of  any 
man  whoever  wrote  himself  Ratclifie.' 

*  My  lords/  said  the  Queen^  <  these  are  no  terms  for  this  presence ;  and 
if  yoo  cannot  keep  your  temper,  we  will  find  means  to  keep  both  that  and 
you  close  enough.  Let  me  see  you  join  handsf  my  lords,  and  forget  your 
idle  animosities.' 

The  two  rivals  looked  at  each  other  with  reluctant  eyes,  each  unwilling 
to  make  the  first  advance  to  execute  the  Queen's  will. 

<  Sussex,'  said  Elizabeth,  <  I  entreat — Leicester,  I  command  you.' 
Yet,  so  were  her  wordsaccented,  that  the  entreaty  sounded  like  command, 

and  the  command  like  entreaty.  They  remained  still  and  stubborn,  until 
she  raised  her  voice  to  a  height  which  argued  at  once  impatience  and  abso- 
lute command. 

<  %r  Henry  Lee,'  she  said,  to  an  officer  in  attendance,  <  have  a  guard  in 
present  Veadiness,  and  man  a  barge  instantly.  My  Lords  of  Sussex  and 
Leicester,  I  bid  you  once  more  to  join  hands— and,  God's  death !  he  that 
refuses  shall  taste  of  our  Tower  fare  ere  he  see  our  face  again.  I  will  lower 
jour  proud  hearts  ere  we  part,  and  that  I  promise,  on  the  word  of  a  Queen.' 

*  The  prison,'  said  Leicester,  '  might  be  borne,  but  to  lose  your  Grace's 
fresence,  were  to  lose  light  and  life  at  once.     Here,  Sussex,  is  my  hand*' 

<  And  here,'  said  Sussex,  <  is  mine,  in  truth  and  honesty;  but' 

^  Nay,  under  favour,  you  shall  add  no  more,'  said  the  Queen.  <  Why, 
this  is  as  it  ^ould  be,'  she  added,  looking  on  them  more  favourably,  <  and 
when  yon,  the  sliepherds  of  the  people,  unite  to  protect  them,  it  shall  be 
well  with  the  flock  we  rule  over.  For,  my  lords,  I  tell  you  plainly,  youir 
follies  and  yoor  brawls  lead  to  strange  disorders  among  your  servants.  My 
Lord  of  Leicester,  you  have  a  gentleman  in  your  household,  called  Var* 
aey  ?' 

^  Yes,  gracious  Madam,'  replied  Leicester,  ^  I  presented  him  to  kiss  your 
loyal  hand,  when  you  were  bist  at  Nonsuch.' 

^  His  outside  was  well  enough,'  said  the  Queen,  '  but  scarce- ao  fair,  I 
ihottld  have  thought,  as  to  have  caused  a  maiden  of  honourable  birth  and 
lH>pes  to  baiter  her  fan^e  for  his  good  looks,  and  become  his  paramour.  Yet 
10  it  is— this  fellow  of  yours  bath  seduced  the  daughter  of  a  good  old  D^ 
vonshire  knight.  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  of  Lidcote»hall,  and  she  hath  fled  with 
him  from  her  father's  house,  like  a  cast-away.  My  Lord  of  Leicester,  are 
yoo  ill,  that  you  look  so  deadly  pale  ?' 

<  No,  gracious  Madam,'  said  Leicester ;  and  it  required  every  eflbrt  he 
^oukf  make  to  bring  forth  these  few  words. 

*  Yoo  are  surely  ill,  my  lord  ?'  said  Elizabeth,  going  towaids  him  witk 
haMty  speech  and  hurried  step,  which  indicated  the-deepest  concern.  <  Call 
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Ma«t<Mr8-*ea]l  am*  surgeon  in  ordiwiry*— Where  be  these  loitenof  fiook? 
We  lose  the  pride  of  our  court  through  their  negligence.  Or  is  it  possible, 
Leicester/  she  contfuued,  looking  on  hin  with  a  very  gentle  aspect^  <  cio 
fear  of  my  displeasure  have  wrought  so  deeply  on  thee  ?  Douht  not  for  a 
mooieoty  noble  Dudley,  that  we  could  blame  ^Aee  for  the  foHy  of  thy  reta'm- 
er*-thee,  whose  thoughts  we  know  to  be  far  otherwise  employed  ?  He 
that  would  climb  the  eagle'fc  nest,  my  lord,  cares  not  who  are  catching  lio- 
nets at  the  foot  of  the  precipice.' 

<  Mark  you  that  ?'  said  Snssex,  aside  to  Raleigh.  <  The  devil  aids  him 
surely  I  f(Mr  all  that  would  sink  another  ten  litthomdeep,  seems  bat  toaiaki> 
him  float  the  more  easily.     Had  a  follower  of  mine  acted  thus'— -- 

'  Peace,  my  good  lood,'  said  Raleigh,  <  for  God's  sake,  peace.  Wait 
the  change  of  the  tide ;  it  is  even  now  on  the  turn.' 

The  acute  observation  of  Raleigh,  perhaps,  fMd  not  ileceivebim;  for 
Leicester's  confusion  was  so  great,  and,  indeed,  for  the  moment,  so im-'^i^ 
tibly  overwhehning,  that  Elizabeth,  aAer  looking  at  him  with  a  wonderin: 
eye,  and  receiving  no  intelligible  answer  to  the  nmisoal  expressionsoffpHr 
and  affection  which  had  escaped  from  her,  shot  her  i|ulck  fiance  aroood  ibi 
circle  of  courtiers,  and  reading,  perhaps,  in  their  faces,  something  that  u* 
eorded  with  her  own  awakened  suspicions,  she  said  sAddeoly,  *  Or  is  there 
more  in  this  than  we  see— or  than  you,  my  lord,  wish  that  we  should  see- 
Where  is  this  Vamey  ?     Who  saw  him  ? ' 

<  An  it  please  your  Grace,'  said  Bowyer,  <  it  i»4he  same  against  vIkid 
I  thb  inaiaat  closed  the  door  of  the  presence  room.' 

<  An  it  please  me  ?'  repeated  Liisabeth  sharply,  not  at  that  moment  in 
the  humour  of  being  pleased  nith  any  thing,  <  It  does  not  please  ne  that  i)« 
should  pass  saucily  into  my  presence,  or  that  you  should  exdode  from  it 
one  who  came  tojnstify  himself  from  an  aocusation^' 

<  May  it  please  you,'  answered  the  perplexed  oslier,  <  if  I  knew,  in  such 
case,  how  to  bear  myself,  I  would  take  heed'  ■  ■     « 

<  You  should  have  reported  the  fellow's  desire  to  us,  Master  Usher,  and 
taken  our  directions.  You  think  youndf  a  great  roan,  becaose  bot^nov 
we  chid  a  nobleman  on  your  account-^but^  after  all,  we  hold  you  bat  as  tlie 
lead-weight  that  keeps  the  door  fast.  Call  this  Vamey  hither  instanilj" 
there  is  one  TressiUan  also  mentioned  in  this  petition— let  them  bodi  come 
before  us.' 

She  was  obeyed,  and  TressiUan  and  Vamey  appeared  aocordmely> 
barney's  first  glance  was  at  Leicester,  his  second  at  the  Qtieeo.  In  the 
looks  of  the  latter  there  appealed  an  approaching  slonD,  and  in  the 
downcast  countenance  of  his  ^atron^  he-  eould  read  no  diieciions  in 
what  way  he  was  to  trim  his  vessel  for  the  encounter — he  then  saw  Treip 
vilian,  and  at  once  perceived  the  peril  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was  pla- 
ced. But  Vamey  was  as  bold-faced  and  ready*wftted  as  he  was  cuaninf 
and  un8erapuloua,~a  skilful  pilot  ih  extremity,  and  fully  conscious  of  the 
advantages  which  he  would  obtain,  coakl '  he  exdrioate  Lacester  from  hii 
peril,  and  of  the  ruin  that  yawned  for  himself,  shonid  he  fail  in  doing  so. 

'Is  it  true,  surah,'  said  the  Queen,  with  one  of  these  searching  looks 
which  few  had  the  audacity  to  resist,  *  that  yon  have  seduced  to  infamy  a 
young  lady  of  birth  and  breeding,  the  daughter  of.  Sir  Hugh  Robsait  of 
Lidcote-hall  ?' 

Vamey  kneded  down,  and  rqilied  with  a  look  of  the  most  profound  coo* 
trition,  <  There  had  been  some  love  passages  betwixt  him  and  Mistress  Amy 
Rot)sart.' 


^^ 
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LeioMM^c  fteth  quivered  viith  indigoatieiit  as  lie  heard  his  depeBdant 
make  thh  avowal,  and  for  one  moment  he  manned  himself  to  step  forward, 
atiH,  bidding  farewell  to  th«  court  and  the  royal  favour,  confess  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  secret* marriage.  But  he  looked  at  Sussex,  and  the  idea  of 
the  triumphant  smile  which  would  clothe  hit  cheek  upon  hearing  the  avow- 
al, sealed  his  lips.  *  Not  now,  at  least,'  he  thought,  ^  or  in  this  presence^ 
will  I  afford  him  so  rich  a  triumph.'  And  pressing  his  lips  close  together, 
he  stood  firm  and  collected,  attentive  to  each  word  which  Varoey  uttered, 
and  determined  to  hide  to  ttie  last  the  secret  on  which  his  court-favour 
seemed  to  depend.  Meanwhile,  the  Queen  proceeded  in  her  examination 
of  Varaey. 

'  Love  passages !'  said  she,  echoing  his  last  words  ;  *  what  passages, 
thou  knave  ?  and  why  not  ask  the  wench's  hand  from  her  father,  if  thou 
faadst  any  honesty  in  thy  love  for  her  ?' 

*  An  it  please  your  Grace,'  said  Varney,  still  on  his  knees,  ^  J  dared  not 
do  so,  for  her  fadier  had  promised  her  hand  to  a  gentleman  of  birth  and 
honour — I  will  do  him  justice,  though  f  know  he  bears  me  ill  will— -one 
Master  Edmund  Tressilian,  whom  I  now  see  in  the  presence.' 

*  Soh  I'  replied  the  Queen ;  <  and  what  was  your  right  to  make  the  simple 
fool  break  her  worthy  father's  contract,  through  yi)iut  lovti passages^  as  your 
conceit  and  assurance  terms  them  ?' 

'  Madam,'  replied  Varney,  *  it  is  in  vain  to  plead  the  cause  of  human 
frailty  before  a  judge  to  whom  it  is  unknown,  or  that  of  love,  to  one  who 
never  yields  to  the  passion' — He  paused  an  instant,  and  then  added,  in  a 
very  low  and  timed  tone,  ^  which  she  inflicts  upon  all  others.' 

Elisabeth  tried  to  frown,  but  smiled  in  her  own  despite,  as  she  answered, 
^  Thou  art  a  marvellousiy  impudent  knave — Art  thou  married  to  the  girl?' 

Leicester's  feelings  became  so  complicated  and  so  painfully  intense,  that 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  life  was  to  depend  on  the  answer  made  by  Var- 
ney, who,  after  a  moment's  real  hesitation,  answered,  ^  Yes.' 

<  Thou  false  villciin  I'  said  Leicester,  bursting  forth  into  rage,  3ret  unable 
to  add  another  word  to  the  sentence,  which  he  had  begun  with  such  eoA- 
phalic  passion. 

*  Nay,  ray  lord,'  said  the  Queen,  <  we  will,  by  your  leave,  stand  betwpen 
this  fellow  and  your  anger.  We  have  not  yet  done  with  him.— Knew  your 
master,  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  of  this  fair  work  of  yours  ?  Speak  truth  I 
command  thee,  and  I  will  be  thy  warrant  Irom  danger  on  every  quarter.' 

*  Gradoos  Madam,'  said  Varney,  *  to  speak  heaven's  Uiith,  my  krd  was 
the  cmite  of  the  whole  matter.' 

*  lliou  villain,  would'st  thou  betray  me  ?'  said  Leicester. 

'  Speak  on,'  said  the  Queen,  hastily,  her  cheek  colouring,  and  her  eyes 
sparkling,  as  she  addrened  Varney  ;  '  speak  on^-here  no  commands  are 
heard  bat  mine.' 

*  They  are  omnipotent,  gracious  Madam,'  replied  Varney  ;  ^  and  to  you 
there  can  be  no  secret. — Yet  I  would  not,'  he  added,  looking  around  lum| 
speak  of  my  master's  concerns  to  other  ears.' 

'  Fall  back,  my  lords,'  said  the  Queen  to  those  who  surrounded  her,  <  and 
do  you  speak  on.-*— What  hath  the  Earl  to  do  with  this  guihy  intrigue  of 
thine  ?«*-See,  fellow,  that  thou  holiest  him  not.' 

*  Far  be  it  from  me  to  traduce  my  noble  patron,'  replied  Varney  ;  yet  I 
am  compelled  to  own  that  some  deep,  overwhelming,  yet  secret  feeling, 
hath  of  late  dwelt  in  my  lord's  mind,  hath  abstracted  him  from  the  cares 
of  the  household,  which  he  was  wont  to  govern  with  such  religious  strict- 
ness, and  Jiath  leh  us  opportunities  to  do  follies  of  which  the  shame,  as  io 
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this  case,  parttj  Mis  upon  our  pitfron.  WHHoiif  this,  f  had  not  had  means 
or  leisure  to  commit  the  folly  which  has  drawn  on  me  his  displeasure ;  the 
heaviest  to  endure  by  me,  which  I  could  hy  any  means  incur,— >saTing  al* 
ways  the  yet  more  dreaded  resentment  of  your  Grace.' 

<  And  in  this  sense^  and  no  other,  hath  he  been  accessory  to  thy  fault  P 
said  Elizabeth. 

<  Surely,  Madam,  in  no  other,'  replied  Vamey ;  *  but  since  somewhat 
hath  chanced  to  him,  lie  can  scarce  be  called  his  own  man.  Look  at  him, 
Madam,  how  pale  and  treraUing  he  stands — bow  unlike  his  usual  majesty 
of  manner-^jet  what  has  he  to  iear  ftom  aught  I  can  say  to  your  Highness  ? 
Ah !  Madam,  since  he  received  that  fatal  packet !' 

<  What  packet,  and  from  whence  ?'  said  the  Queen,  eagerly. 

<  From  whence,  madam,  I  cannot  guess ;  but  I  am  so  near  to  his  person, 
that  I  know  he  has  ever  since  worn,  suspended  around  his  neck,  and  next 
to  hb  heart,  that  lock  of  hair  which  sustains  a  small  golden  jewel,  shaped 
like  a  heart— he  speaks  to  it  when  alone — he  parts  not  from  it  when  he 
sleera*-Hno  heathen  ever  worshipped  an  idol  with  such  devotion.' 

<  Thou  art  a  prying  knave,  to  watch  thy  master  so  closely,'  said  Eli»« 
beth,  blushing,  but  not  with  anger ;  *  and  a  tattling  knave  to  tell  over  again 
his  fooleries-— 'What  colour  might  the  biaid  of  iMir  be,  that  thou  pratest 

of?' 

Vamey  replied,  <  A  poet,  Madam,  might  call  it  a  thread  from  the  golden 
web  wrought  by  Minerva  ;  but,  to  my  thinking,  it  was  paler  than  even  the 
purest  gold—more  like  die  last  parting  sui£eam  of  the  softest  day  of 
spring.' 

<  Why,  you  are  a  poet  yourself.  Master  Vamey,'  said  the  Queen,  smil- 
ing ;  ^  but  I  have  not  genius  quick  enough  to  follow  your  rare  metaphors- 
Look  round  these  ladies — is  there— (she  hesitated,  and  endeavoured  to  as- 
some  an  air  of  great  indlflerence) — Is  there  here,  in  this  presence,  any 
ladv,  the  colour  of  whose  hair  reminds  thee  of  that  braid  ?  Meibinks, 
without  prying  into  my  Lord  of  Leicester's  amorous  secrets,  I  would  fain 
know  what  kind  of  locks  are  like  the  thread  of  Minerva's  web,  or  the— ^ 
niiat  was  it  ? — the  last  rays  of  the  May-day  sun.' 

Vamey  looked  round  the  presence-chamber,  bis  eye  travelling  from  one 
hdy  to  another,  until  at  length  it  rested  upon  the  Queen  hersdf,  but  with  an 
aspect  of  the  deepest  veneration.  <  I  see  no  tresses,'  he  said,  ^  in  this 
presence  worthy  of  such  simiHes,  unless  where  I  dare  not  look  on  them.' 

'  How,  sir  knave,'  said  the  queen,  *  dare  you  intimate'— 

<  Nay,  Madam,'  replied  Vamey,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  band,  *  k  was 
the  beams  of  the  May-day  sun  that  dazal^  my  weak  eyes.' 

<  Go  to— go  to,'  said  the  Queen ;  ^  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow,' — and  turn- 
ing quickly  from  him  she  walked  up  to  Leicester. 

Intense  curioaity,  mingled  with  all  the  various  hopes,  fears,  and  passions 
which  influence  coort-ftiction,  had  occupied  the  presence  chamber  during 
the  Queen's  conference  with  Vamey,  as  if  with  the  strength  of  an  ea^ 
tern  talisman^  Men  suspended  every,  even  the  slightest  extemal  motion, 
and  would  have  ceased  to  breathe,  had  nature  permitted  such  an  inter- 
mission of  her  functions.  The  atmosphere  was  contagious,  and  Leicester, 
who  saw  all  around  wishing  or  fearing  his  advancement  or  his  fall,  forgot 
all  that  love  had  previously  dictated,  and  saw  nothing  for  the  instant  bat 
the  favour  or  disgrace  whi<ih  depended  on  the  nod  of  Elisabeth  and  the 
fidelity  of  Vamey.  He  summoned  himself,  hastily,  and  prepared  to  play 
his  part  in  the  scene  which  was  like  to  ensue,  when,  as  he  judged  from  die 
glances  which  the  Queen  threw  towards  him,  Varney's  communicatioiis,  bf 
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lliey  what  tkej  mighty  were  operating  in  Us  favour.  Elizabeth  ctid  not  loog^ 
leave  him  in  doubt;  for  the  more  than  favour  wilh  which  she  accosted  him, 
decided  his  triumph  in  the  eyes  of  his  rivab  and  of  the  assembled  court  of 
England — ^  Thou  hast  a  prating  servant  of  this  same  Vamey,  my  lord,' 
she  said ;  ^  it  is  lucky  you  trust  him  with  nothing  that  can  hurt  you  in  our 
opinion^  for  believe  me,  he  would  keep  no  counsel.' 

*  From  your  Highness/  said  Leicester,  dropping  gracefully  on  one  knee, 
<  it  were  treason  he  should.  I  would  that  my  heart  itself  lay  before  you, 
barer  than  the  tongue  of  any  servant  could  strip  it«' 

<  What)  my  lord/  said  LliaKabetb,  looking  kindly  upon  him,  <  is  there  no 
tne  little  corner  over  which  you  would  wish  to  spread  a  veil  ?  Ah  I  I  see 
you  are  confused  at  the  question,  and  your  Queen  knows  she  should  not 
look  too  deeply  into  her  servants'  motives  for  their  iaityiil  duty,  lest  she 
see  what  might,  or  at  least  ought  to  displease  her.' 

Relieved  by  these  last  words,  Leicester  broke  out  into  a  torrent  of  ex* 
pressioni^  of  deep  and  passionate  attachment,  which  perhaps,  at  that  moment 
were  not  altogether  fictitious.  The  mingled  emotions  which  had  at  first 
overcome  him,  had  now  given  way  to  the  energetic  vigour  with  which  he 
bad  determined  to  support  his  place  in  the  Queen's  favour  ;  and  never  did 
he  seem  to  Elisabeth  more  eloquent,  more  haodsome,  more  interesting, 
than  while,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  he  conjured  her  to  strip  him*  of  all  his  pow« 
er,  but  to  leave  him  the  name  of  her  servant-^^  Take  from  the  poor  Dud- 
ley,' he  exclaimed,  ^  all  that  your  bounty  has  made  him,  and  bid  him  be 
the  poor  gentleman  he  was  when  your  Grace  first  shone  on  him  ;  leave 
him  DO  more  than  his  cloak  and  his  sword,  but  let  him  still  boast  he  has-^ 
what  in  word  or  deed  he  never  forfeited  the  regard  of  his  adored  Queen 
and  mbtress !' 

<  NOf  Dudley  1'  said  Elizabeth,  raising  him  with  one  hand,  while  she  ex* 
tended  the  other  that  he  might  kits  it ;  <  Elizabeth  hath  not  forgotten  that, 
whilst  you  weiie  a  poor  gentleman,  despoiled  of  your  hereditary  rank,  she 
was  as  poor  a  princess,  and  that  in  her  cause  youthen  ventured  all  that  op* 
pressioa  had  left  you — ^your  life  and  honour.^— Rise,  my  lord,  and  let  my 
hand  go  ! — Rise,  and  be  what  you  have  ever  been,  the  gtace  of  our  court, 
and  tht  support  of  our  throne.  Your  mistress  may  be  forced  to  chide  your 
misdemeanours,  but  never  without  owning  your  merits. — And  so  help  me 
Gody'  she  added,  turning  to  the  audience,  who,  with  various  feelings,  wit- 
nessed this  interesting  scene^-— *  So  help  me  God,  gentlemen,  as  I  think 
sever  sovereign  had  a  truer  servant  than  I  have  in  this  noble  Earl.' 

A  murmur  of  assent  rose  from  the  Leiceatrian  faction,  which  the  friends 
of  Sussex  dared  not  oppose.  They  remained  with  their  eves  fixed  on  the 
frouiidf  dismayed  as  wel^is  mortified  by  the  public  and  absolute  triumph 
of  their  opponents.  Lmester's  tirst  use  of  the  familiarity  to  which  the 
Queen  bad  so  publicly  restored  him,  was  to  ask  her  commands  concerning 
V  arney's  offence.— -'  Although,'  he  said,  <  the  fellow  deserves  nothing  from 
we  but  displeasure,  yet,  might  I  presume  to  intercede'    '  ■ 

*  1  truth,  we  had  forgotten  his  matter,'  said  the  Queen ;  ^  and  it  was  ili 
done  of  us,  who  owe  justice  to  our  meanest,  as  well  as  our  behest  subject. 
W  e  are  pleased,  my  lord,  that  you  were  the  first  to  recall  the  ma  • 
ter  to  our  memory .-^Where  is  Tressiliaui  the  accuser  P*— let  him  come  b^ 
lore  OS.' 

Tressilian  appeared,  and  made  a  low  and  beseeming  reverence.  His 
peryoDi  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  had  an  air  of  grace  and  even  of  no^ 
U^ocaa^  which  did  not  escape  Queen  filinbeth's  criti^  observation,    She 
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looked  at  bim  with  attention  as  h«  stood  before  ber  untbariied,%ut  with  an 
air  of  the  deepest  dejection. 

^  I  cannot  but  grieve  for  this  gentlennan,'  she  said  to  Leicester.  <  I  have 
inquired  concerning  hiniiand  his  presence  confirms  what  I  begrd,  that  he  i$ 
a  scholar  and  a  soldier,  well  accompliskied  both  in  arts  and  arms.  We  wa< 
men,  my  lord,  are  fanciful  in  our  choice — I  had  said  now,  to  judge  by  {h«: 
eye,  there  was  no  comparison  to  t>e  held  betwixt  your  follower  and  this  gen- 
tleman. But  Vamey  is  a  well  spoken  fellow,  and  to  speak  truth,  that  troeji 
far  with  us  of  the  weaker  sex.  Look  you,  Master  Tressilian,  a  boh  lost  is 
not  a  bow  broken.  Yi^ur  true  affection,  as  1  will  hold  it  to  be,  bath  been,  it 
teems,  but  ill  requited;  but  you  have  scholarship, and  you  know  there  have 
been  false  Cressidas  to  be  found,  from  the  Trojan  war  downwards.  For- 
get, good  sir,  this  Lady  Light  a'  Love — teach  your  affection  to  see  with  a 
wiser  eye.  This  we  say  to  you,  more  from  the  writings  of  learned  nieu, 
than  our  own  knowledge,  being,  as  we  are,  far  removed  by  station  and  will, 
from  the  enlargement  of  experience  in  such  idle  toys  of  humorous  passioiu 
For  this  dame's  father,  we  can  make  his  grief  the  less,  by  advancing  b'u 
son4n-law  to  such  station  as  may  enable  him  to  give  an  honourable  sup- 
port to  his  bride,  Tbou  shalt  not  be  forgotten  thyself  Tressilian — folluvr 
our  court,  and  thou  shalt  see  that  a  true  Troilus  bath  some  claim  on  out 
grace.  Think  of  what  that  arch-knave  Shakspeare  says — a  plague  on  him, 
his  toys  come  into  my  head  when  I  should  think  of  pther  matter — Stay. 
how  goes  it  ? 

Cressid  was  your^a,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven  ; 
'J  bc8«  bouds  urbcAven  arc  slipt,  dissolved  and  laosed, 
And  With  another  knot  five  finj^ers  tied, 
The  fragments  of  her  faith  are  bound  to  Diomed. 

You  smile,  my  Lord  of  Southampton — perchance  I  make  your  player'f 
verse  halt  through  my  bad  memory-*but  let  it  suffice*— let  there  be  no  more 
of  this  mad  matter.' 

And  as  Tressilian  kept  the  posture  of  one  who  would  willingly  be  heard, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  expresi>ive  of  the  deepest  reverence,  the  Queen 
4(dded  with  some  impatience, — '  What  would  the  man  have  r  llie  wenc  b 
cannot  wed  both  of  you  ?-^^She  has  made  her  election — not  a  wise  one  pt-r- 
chance — but  she  is  Vamey 's  wedded  wife.' 

^  My  suit  should  sleep  there,  most  gracious  Sovereign,'  said  Tressilian, 
and  with  my  suit  my  revenge.  But  1  bold  this  Varney^s  word  no  good  war- 
rant for  tlie  truth.' 

<  Had  that  doubt  been  elsewhere  urged/  answered  Varneyi  <  my 
f.word'--^T-  • 

-^  Thy  sword !'  interrupted  Tressilian,  scornfully  ^    ^  with  her  Grace*> 
Jeave,  my  sword  shall  shew'  ■■  ■ 

^  Peace,  you  knaves  both,'  said  the  Queen ;  ^know  you  where  you  are  r 
f^This  comes  of  your  feuds,  my  lords,'  she  added,  looking  towards  Leices- 
ter and  Sussex ;  your  followers  catch  your  own  humour,  and  must  bandy 
and  brawl  in  my  court,  and  in  my  very  presence,  like  so  many  Matamuro*-. 
fli^Look  you,  sirs^  he  that  speaks  of  drawing  swords  in  any  other  ^uariel 
than  mine  or  England's,  by  mine  honour,  J '11  bracelet  him  with  iruii  boiii 
#n  wrist  and  ancle  !'  She  thenpausei^l  a  minute,  and  resumed  in  a  raild*  i 
<on^,  ^  I  must  do  justice  betwixt  the  bold  and  mutinous  knaves  nut  with* 
$^pding*-t^My  Lord  pf  Lekwerj  wiU  >«u  a  arrant  wiibyaur  bonuur,^ 
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t!}?^l  is,  to  the  best  of  your  belief, — ^that  your  servant  speaks  truth  in  saying 
he  bath  married  this  Amy  Robsart  ?' 

Tliis  was  a  home  thrust,  and  had  nearly  stasr^ered  Leicester.  But  he 
had  now  j^one'too  far  to  recede,  and  answered,  after  a  moment^s  hesitation, 
'  To  the  best  of  my  belief — indeed  on  my  certain  knowledge — she  is  a  wed- 
ded wife.*  ^ 

*  Gracious  Madam,'  said  Tressilian,  *may  I  yet  request  to  know,  when 
and  under  what  circumstances  this  alleged  marriage' 

*  Out,  sirrah,  answered  the  Queen  ;  '  aUcged  marriage ! — Have  you  not 
the  word  of  this  illustrious  Earl  to  warrant  the  truth  of  what  his  servant 
says  ?  But  thou  art  a  loser — think'st  thyself  such  at  least — and  thou  shalt 
have  indulgence — we  will  look  into  the  matter  ourself  more  at  leisure. — My 
Lord  of  Leicester,  I  trust  you  remember  we  mean  to  taste  the  good  cheer  of 
your  Castle  of  Kenilworth  on  this  week  ensuing — we  will  pray  you  to  bid 
oiir  good  and  valued  friend  the  Earl  of  Sussex  to  hold  company  with  us 
there.' 

*  If  the  noble  Earl  of  Sussex,'  said  F.eicester,  bowing  to  his  rival  with  the 
easiest  and  with  the  most  graceful  courtesy,  '  will  so  far  honour  my  poor 
house,  I  will  hold  it  an  additional  proof  of  the  amicable  regard  it  is  your 
Grace's  desire  we  should  entei-tain  towards  each  other.' 

Sussex  was  more  embarrassed — ^  1  should.'  said  he,  ^  Madam,  be  but  a 
clog  on  your  gayer  hours  since  my  late  severe  illness.' 

*  And  have  you  been  indeed  so  very  ill?'  said  Elizabeth,  looking  on  him 
with  more  attention  than  before;  <  you  are  in  faith  strangely  altered,  and 
deeply  am  I  grieved  to  see  it.  But  be  of  good  cheer — wC  will  ourselves 
look  after  the  health  of  so  valued  a  servant,  and  to  whom  we  owe  so  much. 
Masters  shall  order  your  diet ;  and  that  we  ourselves  may  see  that  he  is 
obeyed,  you  must  attend  us  in  this  progress  to  Kenilworth.' 

This  was  said  so  peremptorily  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  kind** 
ness,  that  Sussex,  however  unwilling  to  become  the  guest  of  his  rival;  had 
DO  resource  but  to  bow  low  to  the  Queen  in  obedience  to  her  commands, 
and  to  express  to  Leicester,  with  blunt  courtesy,  though  mingled  with  em^ 
barrassment,  his  acceptance  of  his  invitation.  As  the  Earls  exchanged 
compliments  on  the  occasion,  the  Queen  said  to  her  High  Treasurer,  *  Me- 
! hints,  my  lord,  the  countenances  of  these  our  two  noble  peers  resemble 
that  of  the  two  famed  classic  streams,  the  one  so  dark  and  sad,  the  other  so 
Tiir  and  noble — My  old  Master  Ascham  would  have  chid  me  for  forgetting 
tlie  author — It  is  Csesar,  as  I  think. — See  what  majestic  calmness  sits  on 
the  brow  of  the  noble  Leicester,  while  Sussex  seems  to  greet  him  as  if  he 
did  our  will  indeed,  but  not  willingly.' 

'  The  doubt  of  your  Majesty's  favour,  answered  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
'  may  perchance  occasion  the  difference,  which  does  not — as  what  does  ?— 
t  scape  your  Grace's  eye.' 

*  Such  doubt  were  injurious  to  us,  my  lord,'  replied  the  Queen.  *  We 
hold  both  to  be  near  and  dear  to  us,  and  will  with  impartiality  employ  both 
t'l  honourable  service  for  the  weal  of  our  kingdom.  But  we  will  break  their 
t.irther  conference  at  present. — My  Lords  of  Sussex  and  Leicester,  we  have 
J  word  more  with  you.  Tressilian  and  Varney  are  near  your  persons — you 
^i!l  see  that  they  attend  you  at  Kenilworth — And  as  we  will  then  have  both 
Paris  and  Menetaus  within  our  call,  so  we  will  have  this  same  fair  Helen 
nJ^o,  whose  fickleness  has  caused  this  broil. — Varney,  thy  wife  must  be  at 
Kenilwonh,  and  forth  coming  at  my  order. — My  Lord  of  Leicester,  we  ex- 
pect you  will  look  to  this.' 

'i  he  Earl  and  lus  followers  bowed  low,  and  raised  their  heads,  withoat 
'inring  to  look  at  the  Queen,  or  aSeach  other^  for  both  felt  at  the  instant  as 
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if  tfi6  nets  and  toils  wliich  their  own  falsehood  had  woven,  were  hi  the  ttt 
of  closing  around  them.  The  Queen,  however,  observed  tiot  ibeir  confu- 
sion, but  proceeded  to  say,  *  My  Lords  of  Sussex  and  Leicester,  we  require 
your  presence  at  the  privy-council  to  be  presently  held,  where  nnitters  of 
importance  are  to  be  debated.  We  will  then  take  the  water  for  our  divert- 
isement,  and  you,  my  lords,  will  attend  us. — And  that  reminds  us  of  a  cir- 
(Sumstance — Do  you,  Sir  Squire  of  the  Soiled  Cassock,  (distinguishing  Ra- 
leigh by  a  smile)  fail  not  to  observe  that  you  are  to  attend  us  on  our  pro- 
gress* Yon  shall  be  supplied  with  suitable  means  to  reform  your  ward- 
robe.' 

And  so  teiminated  this  celebrated  audience,  in  which,  as  throughout  her 
Rfe,  Elizabeth  united  the  occasional  caprice  of  her  sex,  wHh  that  sense  anrf 
sound  policy;  itt  which  neither  man  nor  woaaan  ever  excelled  her. 


CHAPTER  Xvn. 

Well,  Ihb'D — our  course  ii  chosen — spread  the  sail — 
HeaTe  oft  the  lead,  and  mark  the  soundings  well^- 
Look  to  the  helm,  good  master — manj  a  shoal 
Marks  this  stem  coast,  and  rooks,  where  sits  the  Sjrreii, 
Who,  like  anbitioB  lures  men  to  their  rain. 

^  THB  SHirW&KGK. 

During  the  brief  interval  that  intervened  betwixt  the  dismissal  of  the  ao- 
dlence  and  the  sitting  of  the  privy  council,  Leicester  had  time  to  reiect  that 
he  had  that  morning  sealed  his  own  fate.  <  It  was  impossible  for  him  now,* 
he  thought, '  after  having  in  the  face  of  all  that  was  honoui;Bhle  in  England, 
pledged  his  truth  (though  in  ambiguous  phrase)  for  the  statement  of  Vamey, 
to  contradict  or  disavow  it,  without  exposing  himself,  not  merely  to  the  loss 
of  court-favour,  but  to  the  highest  displeasure  of  the  Queen,  his  deceived 
mistress,  and  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  at  once  of  his  rival  and  of  all  his 
compeers.'  This  certainty  rushed  at  once  on  his  mind,  together  with  all 
the  difficulties  which  he  would  necessarily  be  exposed  to  in  preserving  a 
secret,  which  seemed  now  equally  essential  to  his  safety,  to  his  power,  and 
to  his  honour.  He  was  situated  like  one  who  walks  upon  ice,  ready  to 
give  way  aroimd  him,  and  whose  only  safety  consists  in  moving  onwardSf 
by  firm  and  unvacillaring  steps.  The  Queen's  favour,  to  preserve  which  he 
had  made  such  sacrifices,  must  now  be  secured  by  all  means  and  at  all  haz- 
ards— it  was  the  only  plank  which  he  could  cling  to  in  the  tempest.  He 
must  settle  himself,  therefore,  to  the  task  of  not  only  preserving,  hut  aug- 
menting the  Queen's  partial ity-^He  must  be  the  favourite  of  Elisabeth,  or  a 
man  utterly  shipwrecked  in  fortune  and  in  honour.  All  other  considera- 
tions must  be  laid  aside  for  the  moment,  and  he  repelled  the  intrusive 
thoughts  which  forced  on  his  mind  the  image  of  Amy,  by  saying  to  himself, 
there  would  be  time  to  think  hereafter  how  he  was  to  escape  from  the  laby- 
rinth ultimately,  since  the  pilot,  who  sees  a  Scylla  under  bis  bows,  must  not 
for  the  time  think  of  the  moie  distant  dangers  of  Charybdis. 

In  this  mood,  the  earl  of  Leicester  that  day  assumed  his  chair  at  the 
council  table  of  £lh»beth  ;  and  when  the  hours  of  business  were  over,  if 
this  same  mood  did  he  occupy  an  honoured  place  near  lo  her|  during  be' 


» 

frleftsure  exftHrsioR  on  the  Thames.  And  never  did  he  display  to  more  ad- 
vantage his  powers  as  a  politician  of  the  first  rank,  or  his  parisas  an  accom- 
plished courtier. 

It  chanced  that  in  that  day's  council,  matters  ivere  agitated  touching  the 
ai^irs  of  the  unfortunate  xVlary,  the  seventh  year  of  whose  captivity  in 
England  was  now  in  doleful  curreiM^y.  There  had  been  opinions  in  favour 
of  this  unhappy  princess  laid  before  Elizabetb^s  counciJ,  and  supported 
with  much  strength  of  argument  by  Sussex  and  others,  who  dwelt  more  up- 
on the  law  of  nations  and  the  breach  of  hospitality,  than,  however,  softened 
or  qualified,  was  agreeable  to  the  Queen's  ear.  Leicester  adopted  the  con- 
trary opinion  with  great  aoiraatioa  and  eloquence,  and  described  the  ne- 
cessity of  contiauiog  the  severe  restraint  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  as  a  mea- 
sure essential  to  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  of  Clizabeth's 
sacred  person,  the  lightest  hair  of  whose  head  he  maintained,  ought,  in  their 
lordships^  estimation,  to  be  matter  of  moie  deep  and  anxious  concern,  than 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  a  rival,  who,  after  setting  up  a  vain  and  unjust  pre- 
tence to  the  throne  of  England,  was  now,  «ven  while  in  the  bosom  of  her 
country,  the  constant  hope  and  theme  of  all  enemies  to  Elizabeth,  wliether 
at  home  or  abroad.  He  ended  by  craving  pardon  of  their  lordships,  if  i^ 
the  zeal  of  speech  he  had  given  any  offence;  but  the  Queen's  safely  was  a 
theme  o  hieh  hurried  him  beyond  his  usual  moderation  of  debate. 

Eljzabelh  chid  bioi«  but  oot  severely,  for  the  weight  which  be  attached 
unduly  to  her  personal  interests ;  yet  ahe  owned,  that  since  it  bad  been  the 
pleasure  of  heaven  to  combine  those  interests  with  the  weal  of  her  subjects, 
she  did  only  her  duty  when  she  adopted  such  measures  of  self-preservation 
as  circumstances  forced  upon  her ;  and  if  tbe  council  in  their  wisdom  should 
be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  needful  to  continue  some  restraint  on  tbe  person 
of  bar  mihappy  sister  of  Scotland,  she  trusted  tfaey  would  not  blame  her  if 
she  requested  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  to  use  her  with  as  much  kind- 
ness as  migbt  be  consistent  with  her  sale  keeping.  And  with  this  intima- 
tion of  her  pleasure,  the  council  was  dismissed. 

Mever  was  more  aazious  and  r-eady  way  tnade  for  ^  my  Lord  of  Leices- 
ter,' than  as  he  passed  through  the  crowded  auti-rooms  to  go  towards  the 
river-side,  in  ordei  to  attend  her  Majesty  to  her  barge — ^Never  was.  tbe 
voice  of  tbe  ushers  louder,  to  ^  make  room — make  room  for  the  noble  Earl' 
— N«Ter  wcere  these  sigosjs  more  promptly  and  reveren^ally  obeyed — Ne- 
ver were  more  anjtious  eyes  Uicned  pn  him  to  obtain  a  glance  of  favour,  pr 
even  jof  mere  recognition,  while  tbe  heart  of  many  a  humble  follower  throb- 
bed betwixt  desire  to  ofier  his  congratulations,  and  fear  of  intruding  himself 
oo  the  notice  of  one  so  infinitely  above  him.  The  whole  court  considered 
the  issue  of  this  day's  audience,  expected  with  so  much  doubt  and  anxiety, 
as  a  decisive  triumph  on  the  part  of  Leicester,  and  felt  assured  that  the  orb 
of  his  rival  satellite,  if  not  altogether  obscured  by  his  lustre,  must  revolve 
hereafter  in  a  dimmer  and  moce  distant  Sipbere.  So  tboiigbt  the  caurt  and 
courtieiB,  from  high  to  hw ;  aud  they  acted  accordingly. 

On  the  other  hand,  never  did  Leicester  return  the  general  greeting  with 
Sttch  ready  ami  condescending  courtly,  or  endeavour  more  successfully  to 
^tiier  (in  ibe  woi4s  of  one,  who  at  that  moment  stood  at, no  great  distance 
froai  bin)  '  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men.' 

For  .all,  the  favourite  Earl  had  a  bow,  a  smile  at  least,  and  often  a  kind 
woid*  Most  of  these  were  addressed  to  courtiers,  whose  names  have  long 
gone  down  the  tide  of  oblivion ;  but  some,  to  such  as  sound  strangely  in  our 
ean^  wfaeo  'OomMcted  with  the  QxAm»ry  jooajiters  of  hum/ui  Ufe,  above  which 
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the  gratitade  of  posterity  has  long  elevated  them.    A  few  of  Leieesler's  iop 

terlucutory  sentences  ran  as  folloivs . 

*  Poynings,  good  morrow,  and  how  does  your  wife  and  fair  dan^hter  r 
Why  come  they  not  to  court  ? — Adams,  your  suit  is  naught — the  Quw^a 
will  grant  no  more  monopolies — but  I  may  serve  you  in  another  mattrr. 
My  good  Alderman  Aylford,  the  suit  of  the  City,  affecting  Queenhithe^ 
shall  be  forwarded  as  far  as  my  poor  interest  can  serve.  Master  £dmu.<d 
Spencer,  touching  your  Irish  petition,  I  would  willingly  aid  you  from  my 
love  to  the  Muses ;  but  thou  hast  nettled  the  Lord  Treasurer.' 

*  My  lord,'  said  the  poet,  *  were  I  permitted  to  explain'—— 

*  Come  to  my  lodgings,  Edmund,'  answered  the  Earl — ^  not  to-morrow, 
or  next  day,  but  soon.  Ha,  Will  Shakspeare — wild  Will! — thou  hast 
given  my  nephew,  Philip  Sidney,  love-powder — he  cannot  sleep  without 
thy  Venus  and  Adonis  under  his  pillow  !  We  will  have  thee  hangeti  tor 
the  veriest  wizard  in  Europe.  Heark  thee,  mad  wag,  I  have  not  forgotten 
thy  matter  of  the  patent,  and  of  the  bears.' 

1  he  player  bowed,  and  the  Earl  nodded  and  passed  on — so  that  at^ 
would  have  told  the  tale — ^in  ours,  perhaf  iS,  we  might  say  the  immortal  had 
done  homage  to  the  inortdl.  The  next  whom  the  favourite  accosled,  wsa 
one  of  his  own  zealous  dependants. 

*  How  now,  Sir  Francis  Denniiitr;'  he  whispered,  in  answer  to  hi»  exult- 
ing salutation,  '  that  smile  hath  inade  thy  face  shorter  by  one-third  than 
when  1  first  saw  it  this  morning.  What,  Master  Bowyer,  stand  yoa  back, 
and  think  you  I  bear  malice  ?  Y(»u  did  but  your  duty  this  morning;  and, 
if  J  remember  aught  of  the  passage  betwixt  us,^  shall  be  in  thy  fai'our.^ 

Then  the  Earl  was  approached  with  several  fantastic  congees,  by  a  per- 
son quaintly  dressed  in  a  doublet  of  black  velvet,  curiously  slashed  and 
pinked  with  ciirason  satin.  A  long  cock's  feather  in  the  velvet  bonnet, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  an  enormous  ruff,  stiffened  to  the  extremity 
of  the  abt!(urd  taste  of  the  times,  joined  with  a  sharp,  lively,  conceited  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  seemed  to  body  forth  a  vain,  hair-brained  coxcomb 
and  small  VV^it ;  while  the  rod  he  held,  and  an  assumption  of  formal  author* 
ity,  appeared  to  express  some  sense  of  oflicial  consequence,  which  quali^ed 
the  natural  pertness  of  his  manner.  A  perpetual  blush,  which  occupied  m* 
ther  the  sharp  nose  than  the  thin  cheek  of  his  personage,  seemed  to  speak 
more  of  '  good  lite,"  as  it  was  called,  than  of  modesty;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  approached  to  the  Larl,  confirmed  that  suspicion. 

*•  Goud  even  to  you,  Master  Robert  Laneham,'  said  Leicester,  and  seem* 
ed  desirous  to  pass  forward,  without  farther  speech* 

'  1  have  a  suit  lo  your  noble  lordship,'  saud  the  figure,  boldly  following 
him. 

'  And  what  is  it,  good  master  keeper  of  the  couftcil-charober  door  ?' 

'  Cicrk  of  the  council  chamber  door,'  said  Master  Robert  Laneham,  with 
emphasis,  by  way  of  reply  and  of  ct^rection. 

*  Well,  qualify  thine  office  as  thou  wilt,  man,'  replied  the  Earl;  <  what 
would'st  thi>u  have  with  me?' 

*  Simply ,'  answered  Laneham,  *  that  your  lordship  would  be,  as  hereto- 
fore, my  good  lord,  and  procure  me  license  to  attend  the  Summer  Progress 
onto  your  lordship's  mosi  beautiful,  and  all-to-be  unmatched  Castle  of  Ken- 
ilworth.' 

*  To  what  purpose,  good  Master  Laneham,'  replied  the  Earl ;  <  bethink 
you  my  guests  must  needs  be  many.' 

*  Mot  so  many,'  replied  Uie  petitioner,  *  but  that  your  nobleness  will 
wtiiingly  spaie  your  old  serviator  his  crib  and  his  mess*    Bethink  you.  ni^ 
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lord,  how  neeeMary  is  this  rod  of  mine,  to  fright  away  all  those  listeners, 

who  elite  would  play  at  bopeep  with  the  honourable  council,  and  be  search* 
ing  for  key-holes  and  crannies  in  the  door  of  the  chamber,  so  as  to  render 
my  staff  as  needful  as  a  fly-flap  in  a  butcher's  shop.' 

*  Metbioks  you  have  found  out  a  ily-blown  comparison  for  the  honours* 
ble  council.  Master  Laneham,'  said  the  hiarl ;  '  but  seek  not  about  to  justi- 
fy it.  Come  to  Kenilworth,  if  you  list;  there  will  be  store  of  fools  there 
beside,  and  so  you  will  be  fitted/ 

<  Nay,  an  there  be  fools,  ray  lord,'  replied  Laneham,  with  much  glee, 
^  I  warrant  I  will  make  sport  among  them;  for  no  greyhound  loves  to  cote 
a  hare,  as  i.to  turn  and  course  a  fool.  But  1  have  another  singular  favour 
to  beseech  of  your  honour.' 

<  Speak  it,  and  let  me  go/  said  the  £arl ;  <  I  think  the  Queen  comes  forth 
instantly.' 

*  My  lord,  I  would  fain  brine  a  bed<feIlow  with  me.'  * 

*  How,  you  irreverent  rascal !'  said  Leicester. 

*  Nay,  my  lord,  ray  meaning  is  within  the  canons,'  answered  his  unblush- 
ing, or  rather  his  everblu:ihin:;  petitioner.  <  I  have  a  wife  as  curious  as  her 
grandmother,  who  eat  the  apple.  Now,  take  her  with  me  I  may  not,  her 
Highness's  orders  being  so  strict  against  the  officers  bringing  with  them 
their  wives  in  a  progress,  and  so  lumbering  the  court  with  woman-kind. 
But  what  I  would  crave  of  your  lordship,  is,  to  find  room  for  her  in  some 
mummery,  or  pretty  pa^ant.  in  disguise,  as  it  were ;  so  that,  not  being 
known  for  my  wife,  there  may  be  no  offence.' 

*'  The  foul  fiend  seize  ye  faioth  !'  said  Leicester,  stung  into  uncontroula- 
ble  passion  by  the  recollections  which  this  speech  excited — ^  Why  stop  you 
me  with  such  follies?' 

The  terrified  clerk  of  the  chamber-door,  astonished  at  the  burst  of  resent- 
ment he  had  so  unconsciously  produced,  dropped  his  staff  of  office  from  his 
hand,  and  gazed  on  the  incensed  Carl  with  a  foolish  face  of  wonder  and 
terror,  which  instantly  recalled  Leicester  to  himself. 

^  1  meant  but  to  try  if  thou  hadst  the  audacity  which  befits  thine  office,' 
said  he  hastily.  <  Come  to  Kenilworth,  and  bring  the  devil  with  thee,  if 
thou  wilt.' 

^  My  wife,  sir,  hath  played  the  devil  ere  now,  in  a  Mystery,  in  Queen 
Mary^ttim*" — but  w*f  shall  want  a  trifle  for  properties.' 

**  There  is  a  crown  for  thee,'  said  the  Carl, — ^  make  me  rid  of  thee— the 
great  bell  rings.' 

Master  Robert  Laneham  stared  a  moment  at  the  agitation  which  he  had 
excited,  and  then  said  to  himself,  as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  his  staff  of  office, 
'  The  noble  Carl  runs  wild  humours  to-day  ;  but  they  who  give  crowns, 
expect  US  witty  fellows  to  wink  at  their  unsettled  stans;  and,  by  my  faith, 
if  they  paid  not  for  mercy,  we  would  finger  them  tightly.' 

Leicester  moved  hastily  on,  neglecting  the  courtesies  he  had  hitherto  dis 
persed  so  liberally,  and  hurrying  through  the  courtly  crowd,  uatil  he  paus- 
ed in  a  small  withdrawing  room,  into  which  he  plunged  to  draw  a  mo- 
ment'! breath  imobserved,  and  in  seclusion. 

<  What  am  I  now,  ^  he  said  to  himself,'  that  am  thus  jaded  by  the  words 
of  a  mean,  weather-beaten,  goose-brained  gull ! — Conscience,  thou  art  a 
blood-houod,  whose  growl  wakes  as  readily  at  the  paltry  stir  of  a  rat  or 
muuse,  as  at  the  step  of  a  lion. — Can  I  not  quit  myself  by  one  bold  stroke 
of  a  state  so  irksome,  so  unhonoured  ?  What  if  1  kneel  to  Clizabeth,  and 
owning  the  whole,  throw  myself  on  her  mercy  ?' 
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As  lie  porsufd  this  train  of  tlMugfat,  the  door  of  the  apaitiiieDt  opeonl, 
«nd  Varney  rushed  in. 

^  I'hank  God,  my  lord,  that  I  have  found  you/  was  his  exclamation. 
^  Thank  the  devil,  whose  agent  thou  art,'  was  the  Earl's  reply. 

<  Thank  whom  you  will,  my  lord,'  replied  Varney  ;  ^  but  hasten  to  (b^ 
waterside.     The  Queen  is  on  board,  and  asks  for  yoa.' 

^  Go,  say  I  am  taken  suddenly  ill,'  replied  Leicester ;  ^  for,  by  heareo. 
my  brain  can  sustain  this  no  longer.' 

<  1  may  well  say  so,'  said  Varney,  with  bitterness  of  ex^re»ioB ;  *  Ia 
your  pl^tce,  ay,  and  mine,  who,  as  your  master  of  the  horse  was  to  faaveai* 
tendfHi  yoiur  lordship,  is  already  filled  up  in  the  Queen's  barge.  Tbe  net 
minion,  Walter  Raleigh,  and  our  old  acquaintance,  Tressiliaai  were  called 
fur  to  fill  our  places,  just  as  I  hastened  away  to  seek  you.' 

<  Thou  art  a  devil,  Varney,'  said  Leicester  hastily  ^  <  but  thou  faastthr 
mastery  for  the  present — 1  follow  thee.' 

Var;)ey  replied  not,  but  led  the  way  out  of  the  palace,  and  towards  tiie 
river,  while  his  master  followed  him,  as  if  mechanically ;  until  lookinc 
back,  he  said  in  a  tone  which  savoured  of  familiarity  at  least,  if  sot  of  au- 
thority, <  How  is  this,  my  lord  ? — your  cloak  hangs  on  one  sidie^^oor  hcs 
are  unbraced — ^permit  me' — 

<  Thou  art  a  fool,  Varney,  as  well  as  a  knave,'  said  Leicester,  shakicf 
him  off  and  rejecting  his  officious  assistance ;  ^  we  are  •best  tfaas,  sir— vita 
we  require  you  to  order  our  person,  it  is  well,  bat  now  we  want  yoo  not.' 

So  saying,  the  Earl  resumed  at  once  his  air  of  oommand,  and  with  iihii 
velf-possession — shook  his  dress  into  a  yet  wilder  disorder"  pasi^  beiort 
Varney  with  the  air  of  a  superior  and  master,  and  in  his  tun  led  the  nr 
to  the  river  side. 

The  Queen's  barge  was  on  the  very  point  of  putting  off;  the  8f«t  allot* 
ed  to  Leicester  in  the  stern,  and  tliat  to  his  master  of  the  horse  oo  (lie  bi»v 
of  the  boat,  being  already  filled  up.  But  -on  Leicester's  a pproach^thtfre 
was  a  pause,  as  if  the  bargemen  anticipated  some  allemtion  in  their  cfimftr 
ny.  The  angry  spot  was  however  in  the  Queen's  dieek,  as,  io  that  cc<lti 
tone  with  which  superiors  endeavour  to  veil  thehr  internal  agitation,  vbiie 
speaking  to  those  befafe  whom  it  would  be  derogation  to  express  it,  she  jho- 
«ounced  the  chilling  words — '  We  have  waited,  my  Loni4»f  Leicester.' 

'  Madam,  and  most  gracious  Princess,'  said  Leicester,  '  you  who  can  (tf' 
lion  so  many  weaknesses  which  yow  own  heart  never  knows,  can  bfst  be- 
stow your  commiseration  on  the  agitations  of  the  bosotn,  Mch,  ibr  toe 
moment,  afiect  both  head  and  limbs.— -I  came  to  your  preieooe.  a  doubling 
and  en  accused  subject ;  your  goodness  penetrated  tbe  douds  of  defunaf 
^on,  and  restored  me  to  my  own  ho4>our,  and,  what  ia  yet  dearer,  to  yoar 
fevour — is  it  wonderful,  though  for  lae  it  is  most  imbappy,  that  my  masief 
of  the  horse  should  have  found  me  in  a  state  which  scarce  permitted  id^^ 
make  the  exertion  necessary  to  follow  him.to  this  phtce,  whea  one  glaace^ 
your  Highness,  although,  alas  !  an  angry  one,  has  had  power  to  do  tint  h*^ 
me,  in  which  Csculapius  might  have  failed  ?' 

<  How  is  this  ?'  said  Elizabeth  hastily,  looking  at  Varoey ;  <  hadi  jotf 
lord  been  ill  ?' 

<  Something  of  a  fainting  fit,'  answered  the  ready-witted  Vamet,  *^ 
your  Grace  may  observe  from  his  present  condition.  My  lord's  haile  wwM 
not  permit  me  leisure  even  to  bring  his  dn^ss  into  order;' 

<  It  matters  not,'  said  Elizabeth,  as  she  gased  on  the  noble  face  and  kith 
of  Leicester,  to  which  even  tbe  strange  mixture  of  passions  by  which  w 
had  been  so  lately  agitated,  gave  additional  mterest,  *  make  rooia  for  m}  o^ 
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ble  lord — Yoar  place,  Master  Varne^  ha»  been  filled  up ;  you  must  find  a 
seat  in  another  barge.' 

Varney  bowed,  and  withdrew. 

*  And  yoi^ftoo,  our  young  Squire  of  the  Cloak/  added  she,  looking  at 
Ralt'igb,  '  must,  for  the  time,  go  to  the  barge  of  our  ladies  of  honour.  At 
for  i  ressilian,  he  hath  already  suffered  too  much  by  the  caprice  of  women, 
that  1  should  aggrieve  him  by  my  change  of  plan,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.' 

Leicester  seated  himself  in  his  place  in  the  barge,  and  close  to  the  Sove- 
reign 'y  Haleigh  rose  to  retire,  and  Tressilian  would  have  been  so  ill-timed 
in  liis  courtesy  as  to  offer  to  relinquish  his  own  place  to  his  friend,  had  not 
the  acute  glance  of  Kaleigh  himself,  who  seemed  now  in  his  native  element, 
made  him  sensible,  that  so  ready  a  disclamation  of  the  royal  favour  might 
be  misinterpreted,  lie  sate  silent,  therefore,  whilst  Raleigh,  with  a  pro- 
found bow,  and  a  look  of  the  deepest  humiliation  was  about  to  quit  his  place. 

A  yoang  courtier,  the  gallant  Lord  Willoughby,  read,  as  he  thought,  some- 
thing  in  the  Queen's  face,  which  seemed  to  pity  Raleigh's  real  or  assumed 
semblance  of  mortilication. 

'  It  it  not  for  us  old  courtiers,'  he  said,  *  to  hide  the  sunshine  from  the 
yavL**"  ones,  i  will,  with  her  Majesty's  leave,  relinquish  for  an  hour,  that 
whicfi  her  subjects  hold  dearest,  the  delight  of  her  Highness's  presence,  and 
mortify  myself  by  walking  in  star-light,  white  I  forsake  for  a  brief  season^ 
the  glory  of  Diana's  own  beams.  1  will  take  place  in  the  boat  which  the 
ladies  occupy,  and  permit  this  young  cavalier  his  hour  of  promised  felicity.' 

The  Queen  replied  with  an  expression  betwixt  mirth  and  earnest,  <  If 
yoa  are  so  willing  to  leave  us,  my  lord,  we  cannot  help  the  mortification. 
But,  under  favour,  we  do  not  trust  you^H>ld  and  experienced  as  you  may 
deem  yourself — with  the  care  of  our  young  ladies  of  honour.  Your  vene- 
rable age,  my  lord,'  she  continued,  smiling, '  may  be  better  assorted  with 
that  of  my  Lord  Treasurer,  who  follows  in  the  third  boat,  and  whose  expe» 
rience  even  my  Lord  Willoughby's  may  be  improved  by.' 

Lord  Willoughby  hid  his  disappointment  under  a  smile — laughed,  was 
confused,  bowed,  and  left  the  Queen's  barge  to  go  on  board  my  lord  Bur- 
leigh's. Leicester,  who  endeavoured  to  divert  his  thdifghts  from  all  inter- 
nal reflection,  by  fixing  them  on  what  was  passing  around,  watched  this  cir- 
cumstaDce  among  otiiers.  But  when  the  boat  put  ofi'  from  the  shore — when 
the  music  sounded  from  a  barge  which  accompanied  them — when  the  shouts 
of  the  populace  were  heard  from  the  shore,  and  all  reminded  him  of  the 
situation  in  which  be  was  placed^  he  abstracted  his  thoughts  and  feelings  by 
a  strong  effort  from  every  thing  but  the  necessity  of  maintaining  himself  in 
the  favour  of  his  patroness,  and  exerted  his  talents  of  pleasing  captivation 
with  such  success,  that  the  Queen,  alternately  delighted  with  his  conversa- 
tiofiy  aod  alarmed  for  his  health,  at  length  imposed  a  temporary  silence  on 
him,  with  a  playful  yet  anxious  care,  lest  his  flow  of  spirits  should  exhaust 
him. 

'  My  lords,'  she  said,  *  having  passed  for  a  time  our  edict  of  silence  upon 
our  good  Leicester,  we  will  call  you  to  counsel  on  a  gamesome  matter, 
more  fitted  to  be  now  treated  of,  amidst  mirth  and  music,  than  in  the  gravi- 
ty of  our  ordinary  deliberations. — Which  of  you,  my  lords,'  said  she,  smil- 
ing, *  know  aught  of  a  petition  from  Orson  Pinnit,  the  keeper,  as  he  quali- 
fies bimselfi  of  our  royal  bears  ?     Who  stands  godfather  at  his  request  ?' 

'  Marry,  with  your  Grace's  good  permission,  that  do  I,'  said  tha 
JCarl  of  Sussex. — '  Orson  Pinnit  was  a  stout  soldier  before  he  was  so 
maogled  by  the  skenes  of  tha  Irish  clan  MacDonougb,  and  I  trust  your 
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Grace  will  be,  as  you  alwa3r8  have  been,  good  mistreas  to  your  good  aae 
trusty  servants.' 

'  Surely,'  said  the  Queen,  '  it  is  our  purpose  to  be  so,  and  in  especial  u 
our  poor  soldif rs  and  sailors,  who  hazard  thetr  lives  for  iiti^  pay.  Wr 
would  give,'  she  said,  with  her  eyes  sparkling,  '  yonder  royal  palace  of 
ours  to  be  an  hospital  for  their  use,  rather  than  they  should  call  their  mis- 
tress ungrateful. — But  this  is  not  the  questioo,'  she  said,  her  tone,  whirb 
had  been  awakened  by  her  patriotic  feelings,  once  more  subsiding  into  the 
tone  of  gay  and  easy  conversation  ;  '  for  this  Orson  Pinnit's  request  g<^ 
something  farther.  He  complains,  that  amidst  the  extreme  delight  vitii 
which  men  haunt  the  play-houses,  and  in  especial  their  eager  desire  for  s^-- 
ing  the  exhibhinnsof  one  Will  bhakspeare,(whom  I  think,  my  lords,  web»v7 
all  heard  something  of,)  the  manly  amusement  of  bear  baiting  is  fallins  ii'io 
comparative  neglect ;  since  men  will  rather  throng  to  see  these  rogu'iab 
players  kill  each  other  in  jest,  than  to  see  our  royal  dogs  and  bears  worrr 
each  other  in  bloody  earnest. — What  say  you  to  this,  my  Lord  of  >u»- 
sex  ?' 

*  Why,  truly,  gracious  Madam/  said  Sussex,  ^you  must  expect  little  from 
an  old  soldier  like  me  in  favour  of  battles  in  sport,  when  they  Are  cooipatei 
with  battles  in  earnest ;  and  yet,  by  my  faith,  I  wish  Will  Shakspeare  uv) 
harm,  lie  is  a  stout  man  at  quarter  statT,  and  single  falchion,  though,  a^I 
am  told,  a  halting  fellow  ;  and  he  stood,  they  say,  a  tough  fight  witbtb^ 
rangers  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecot,  when  he  broke  his  deer-park  aan 
kissed  his  keeper's  daughter.' 

<  1  cry  you  mercy,  my  Lord  of  Sussex,'  said  Queen  Kliseabeth,  interrupt- 
ing him  ;  ^  that  matter  was  heard  in  council,  and  we  will  not  have  this  fei« 
low's  offence  exaggerated — there  was  no  kissing  in  the  matter,  and  the  de- 
fendant hath  put  the  denial  on  record.  But  what  say  you  to  bis  present 
practice,  my  Lord,  on  the  stage  ?  for  there  lies  the  point,  and  not  in  any 
ways  touching  his  former  errors,  in  breaking  parks,  or  the  other  follies  jou 
speak  of.' 

'  Why,  truly.  Madam,'  replied  Sussex,  '  as  1  said  before,  I  wish  die 
gamesome  mad  fello%  no  injury.  Some  of  bis  whoresome  poetry  (I  crave 
your  Grace's  pardon  for  such  a  phrase)  has  rung  in  mine  ears  a«  if  they 
sounded  to  boot  and  saddle. — But  then  it  is  all  froth  and  folly — ^oo  suboaoce 
or  seriousness  in  it,  as  your  Grace  has  already  well  touched.  W^kat  are 
half  a  dozen  knaves,  with  rusty  foils  and  tattered  targets,  making  but  am<?fe 
mockery  of  a  stout  fight,  to  compare  to  the  royal  game  of  bear-baittn?, 
which  hath  been  graced  by  your  bighness's  countenance,  and  thai  of  yout 
royal  predecessors,  in  this  your  princely  kingdom,  famous  for  matchless 
mastiffs,  and  bold  bearwards,  over  all  Christendom  ?  Greatly  ts  it  to  be 
doubted  that  the  race  of  both  will  decay,  if  men  should  rather  throng  to 
hear  the  lungs  of  an  idle  player  belch  forth  nonsensical  bombast,  iiiiitead  of 
bestowing  their  pence  in  encouraging  the  bravest  image  of  war  that  can  be 
shewn  in  peace,  and  that  is  the  sports  of  the  Bear-garden.  1  here  \(hi 
may  see  the  bear  lying  at  guard  with  his  red  pinkeyeyes,  watching  the 
onset  of  the  mastiff,  like  a  wily  captain,  who  maintains  his  defence  that  an 
assailant  may  be  tempted  to  venture  within  his  danger.  And  then  cotne« 
Sir  Mastif)*,  like  a  worthy  champion,  in  full  career  at  the  throat  of  ht&a«i- 
versary — and  then  shall  Sir  Bruin  teach  him  the  reward  for  those  who,  ir 
their  over-courage,  neglect  the  policies  of  war,  and  catching  him  in  his  arms* 
strain  him  to  his  breast  like  a  lusty  wrestler,  until  rib  after  rib  crack  h^r 
the  shot  of  a  pistolet.  And  then  another  mastil)^  as  bold,  but  with  t>etter 
aim  and  sounder  judgment^  catches  Sir  Bruin  by  the  nether  iip,  and  hauj^f 
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hnU  while  he  tosses  about  bis  blood  and  slaver^  and  tries  in  vain  to  shake 
Sir  Ttilbot  from  his  hold.     And  then' 

^  Nay,  by  mine  honour,  my  Lprd,'  said  the  Queen,  laughing,  ^  you  have 
dpscribed  the  whole  so  admirably,  that,  had  we  never  seen  a  bear-baitingi 
as  wf  have  beheld  many,  and  hope,  with  heaven*s  allowance,  to  see  man^ 
more,  your  words  weiw  sufficient  to  put  the  whole  Bear-garden  before  ou. 
eyes.  But  come,  who  speaks  next  in  this  case  ? — My  Lord  of  Leicester 
what  say  you  ?' 

*  Am  I  then  to  consider  myself  as  unmuzzled,  please  your  Grace?'  repli 
ed  C^icestf-r. 

^  Surely,  ray  lord — that  is,  if  you  feel  hearty  enough  to  take  part  in  our 
game,'  answered  Llizabeih  ;  ^  and  yet,  when  I  think  of  your  cognizance 
of  ttie  bear  and  ragged  staff,  methinks  we  had  better  hear  some  less  partial 
orator.' 

*  May,  on  my  word,  gracious  Princess,'  said  the  Earl,  ^  though  ray 
brother  Ambrose  of  Warwick  and  1  do  carry  the  ancient  cognizance  your 
Highness  deigns  to  remember,  1  nevertheless  desiie  nothing  but  fair  play 
on  all  sides ;  or,  as  they  say,  <'  fight  dog,  fight  bear."  And  in  behalf  of 
the  phyers,  (  must  needs  say  that  they  are  witty  knaves,  whose  rants  and 
jt'st'f  keep  the  minds  of  the  commons  from  busying  themselves  with  state 
aliairs,  and  listening  to  traitorous  speeches,  idle  rumours,  and  disloyal  in-' 
siiiuations.  When  men  are  agape  to  see  how  Marlow,  Shakspeare,  and 
other  play  artificers,  work  out  their  fanciful  plots  as  they  call  them,  the 
mind  of  the  spectators  is  withdrawn  from  the  conduct  of  theif  rulers.' 

^  We  would  not  have  the  mind  of  our  subjects  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
sideration of  our  own  conduct,  my  lord,'  answered  Elizabeth;  <  because  the 
more  closely  it  is  examined,  the  true  motives  by  which  we  are  guided  will 
appear  the  more  manifest.' 

*  I  have  heard,  however,  Madam,'  said  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph's,  an  emi- 
oeot  Puritan,  ^  that  these  players  are  wont,  in  their  plays,  not  gnly  to  in- 
troduce profane  and  lewd  expressions,  tending  to  foster  sin  and  harlotry, 
but  even  to  bellow  out  such  reflections  on  government,  its  origin  and  ob- 
jea,  as  tend  to  render  the  subject  discontented,  and  shake  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  civil  society.  And  it  seems  to  be,  under  your  Grace's  favour,  far 
leu  than  safe  to  permit  these  naughty  foul*mouthed  knaves  to  ridicule  the. 
godly  for  their  decent  gravity,  and  in  blaspheming  heaven,  and  slandering* 
its  earthly  rulers,  to  set  at  defiance  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man.' 

<  If  we  could  think  this  were  true,  ray  lord,'  said  Elizabeth,  ^  we  should 
give  sharp  correction  for  such  offences.  But  it  is  ill  arguing  against  the  use 
of  any  thing  from  its  abuse.  And  touching  this  Shakspeare,  we  think  there 
htfaat  in  his  plays  that  is  worth  twenty  Bear-gaidens;  and  that  this  new 
undertaking  of  his  Chronicles,  as  he  calls  them,  may  entertain,  with  honest 
nirth,  mingled  with  useful  instruction,  not  only  our  subjects,  but  even  the 
generation  which  may  succeed  to  us.' 

*•  Vour  Majesty's  reign  will  need  no  such  feeble  aid  to  make  it  remember- 
ed to  the  latest  posterity,'  said  Leicester.     '  And  yet,  in  his  way,  Shaks- 
peare hath  so  touched  some  incidents  of  your  Majesty's  happy  government, 
as  may  countervail  what  has  been  spoken  by  his  reverence  the  Dean  of  St. 
Asaph's.     There  are  some  lines  for  example — 1  would  my  nephew,  Philip 
Sidney,  were  here,  they  are  scarce  ever  out  of  his  mouth — they  are  spoken 
in  a  mad  tale  of  fairies,  love*charins,  and  1  wot  not  what  besides ;  but  beau- 
tiful they  are,  however  short  they  may  and  must  fall  ol  the  subject  to  which 
chey  bear  a  bold  relation — and  Philip  munBiifa  them,  i  think,  even  ittbk 
Steams.* 

IB 
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<  Yo«  tantaUie  i»,  my  lord/  said  tiieQuteii^^  Master  Philip  Sidney  is, 
we  know,  a  minion  of  the  Muses,  and  we  are  pleased  it  should  be  so.  Val- 
our never  shines  to  more  advantage  than  when  united  with  the  trae  tasie 
and  love  of  letters.  Ikit  ^irely  there  are  some  others  aoncmg  oar  joang 
ooartsers  who  ean  recollect  what  your  lordship  has  forgotten  mraid  vetgfader 
aiaars.--^Master  Tressilian,  yon  are  described  to  bk  as  a  worshipper  d 
Minerva^-reBvember  you  aught  of  these  lines  ?' 

Tressillan's  heart  was  too  heavy,  his  prospects  in  life  too  ihtiAy  blighted, 
to  profit  by  the  opportunity  which  the  Queen  thus  olfered  to  him  of  attract- 
hig  her  attention,  but  he  determined  to  transfer  the  advantage  to  his  more 
ambitious  young  friend ;  and  excusing  himself  on  the  score  of  want  of  re- 
collection, he  a&ed,  that  he  believed  tlie  beautifol  verses,  of  which  ray  Lord 
of  Leicester  had  spoken,  were  in  the  renembrance  of  Master  Walter  Raleig k 

At  the  command  of  the  Queen,  that  cavalier  repeated,  with  accent  luid 
manner  which  even  added  to  their  exqtiisiie  delicacy  of  tact  and  beaaty  of 
description,  the  celebratioB  vision  of  Oberon. 

<  That  Tery  time  i  law,  (bat  tbov  coald*ft  not,) 
FlytDg  between  tbe  cold  mofm  mkI  Uie  earth, 
Cupid,  aU  arm^d  :  a  certain  aim  be  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throDed  by  tbe  west ; 
And  FoosM  his  tove-sbaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  flhouM  pierce  a  bmidred  tboosand  hearts : 
But  1  might  9ee  yoang  Cupid's  fiery  shalt 
Queoch^cf  in  the  chaate  bcnms  of  the  watery  aiooa ; 
And  tbe  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free,* 

The  voice  of  Raleigh,  as  he  repeated  the  last  lines,  hecarae  a  little  treara- 
Ions,  as  if  diffident  how  the  Sovereign  to  whom  the  homage  was  addressed 
might  receive  it,  exquisite  as  it  was.  If  this  diffidence  was  affected,  it  was 
good  policy  ;  but  if  real,  there  was  little  occasion  for  it.  The  v«nes  weie 
not  probably  new  to  the  Queen,  for  when  was  ever  such  degaat  flattery 
long  in  reaching  the  royal  ear  to  which  it  was  addressed  ?  Bat  it  was  not 
the  less  welcome  when  repeated  by  such  a  speaker  as  Raleigh.  AlHte  de- 
Hgbted  with  the  matter,  tbe  manner,  and  the  graceful  form  and  animated 
countenance  of  the  gallant  young  reciter,  £ikfiabeth  kept  time  to  every  ca- 
dence, with  look  and  with  finger.  Whm  tbe  speaker  had  ceaBe(f,rSbe  miir> 
mured  over  tbe  last  lines,  as  if  scarce  conscious  that  she  was  overheard,  and 
as  she  uttered  the  words, 

*  id  maiden  aieditatioB,  tecy  Aec,> 

she  dropt  into  the  Thames  the  supplication  of  Orson  Piimit,  keeper  of  the 
royal  bears,  to  fiud  m<M*e  favourable  acce|iiance  at  SheomoB,  or  wherever 
the  tide  might  waft  it- 
Leicester  was  spurred  to  emulation  by  the  success  of  the  yaof^  eourcier'i 
exhibition,  as  the  veteran  racer  is  roused  when  a  hi^-mettled  colt  passes 
bimon  the  way.  He  turned  the  discourse  onahows,  banquets,  pageants, 
and  on  the  character  of  those  by  whom  these  gay  scenes  were  then  freqacnl* 
ed.  He  mixed  acute  observation  with  light  satire,  m  that  jasl  pioportioa 
which  was  free  alike  from  malignant  slander  and  insipkl  praise*  He  mim> 
icked  with  ready  accent  the  manners  of  the  affected  or  the  clownish,  and 
made  his  own  graceful  tooeaod  manner  seem  doubly  such  when  he  resumed 
it.    Foreign  countries — ^their  customs — their  manners— the  rules  of  their 
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courts— die  fMiioiit,  and  even  the  dress  of  their  ladies,  were  equaUy  hk 
theme ;  and  seldom  did  he  conclude  without  conTeying  some  oonrptiBienti 
always  couched  in  delicacy,  and  expressed  with  propriety,  to  the  Virgin 
Queen,  her  court,  and  her  government.  Thus  passed  the  conversation 
during  this  pleasure  voyage,  seconded  by  the  rest  of  the  attendants  upon  the 
royal  person,  in  gay  discourse,  varied  by  remarks  upon  ancient  classics  and 
modem  authors,  and  enriched  by  maxims  of  deep  poNcy  and  sound  roorali* 
ty,  by  the  statesmen  and  sages  who  sate  around,  and  mixed  wisdom  with  the 
lighter  talk  of  a  female  court* 

When  they  returned  to  the  palace,  Elisabeth  accepted,  or  rather  selected 
the  arm  of  Leicester  to  support  her,  from  the  stairs  where  they  landed,  to 
the  great  gale.  It  even  seemed  to  him,  (though  that  m^t  arise  from  the 
flattery  of  his  own  imagination,)  that  during  this  short  passage,  she  leaned 
on  him  somewhat  more  than  the  slippiness  of  the  way  necessarily  demand- 
ed. Certainly  her  actions  and  words  combined  to  exfiress  a  degree  of  fai* 
▼our,  which,  even  in  his  proudest  days,  he  had  not  till  then  attained.  His 
rival,  indeed,  was  repeatedly  graced  by  the  Queen's  notice ;  but  it  was  in  a 
manner  that  seemed  to  flow  less  from  spontaneous  mclination,  than  as  es» 
tcMied  by  a  sense  o(  his  merit.  And,  in  the  opinion  of  many  experienced 
courtiers,  all  the  favours  she  shewed  him  was  over-balanced,  by  her  whispei^ 
ing  in  the  ear  of  the  Lady  Derby,  that '  now  she  saw  sickness  was  a  better 
alchemist  than  she  before  wotted  of,  seeing  it  bad  changed  my  Lord  of  Sus- 
sex's copper  nose  into  a  golden  one.' 

The  jest  transpired,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  enjoyed  his  triumph,  as 
one  to  whom  court  favour  had  been  both  the  primary  and  the  ultimate  m<^- 
tive  of  life,  white  he  forgot,  in  the  intoxication  of  the  moment,  the  perplexi- 
ties and  dangers  of  his  own  situation.  Indeed,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
he  thought  less  at  that  moment  of  the  perils  arising  from  his  secret  union, 
than  of  the  marks  of  grace  which  £lizat>eth  from  time  to  time  shewed  to 
young  Raleighv  They  were  indeed  transient,  but  they  were  conferred  on 
ooeaccomplbhed  in  mind  and  body,  with  grace,  gallantry,  literature,  and 
valour*  An  accident  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  evening  which  rivetted 
Leicester's  attention  to  this  object. 

The  nobles  and  courtiers  who  had  attended  the  Queen  on  her  pleasure 
expeditioo,  were  invited,  with  royal  hospitality,  to  a  splendid  banquet  in 
the  hall  of  the  palace.  The  taMe  was  not,  indeed,  graced  by  the  presence 
of  the  Sovereign ;  for,  agreeable  to  her  idea  of  what  was  at  once  modest 
and  dignified,  the  maiden  Queen,  on  such  occasions,  was  wont  to  take  in 
private,  or  with  one  or  two  favorite  ladies,  her  light  and  temperate  meal. 
After  a  moderate  interval,  the  court  again  met  in  the  splendid  gardens  of 
the  palace ;  and  it  was  while  thus  engaged,  that  the  Queen  suddenly  asked 
a  lady  who  was  near  to  her  both  in  place  and  fevour,  what  had  become  of 
tbeyoung  Squire  Lack-Cloak. 

The  Lady  Paget  answered,  <  she  had  seen  Master  Raleigh  but  two  or 
three  minutes  since,  standing  at  the  window  of  a  small  pavilion,  or  pleasure 
house,  which  looked  out  on  the  Thames,  and  writing  on  the  glass  with  a 
diamond  ring.' 

<  That  ring,'  said  the  Queen,  <  was  a  small  token  I  gave  him,  to  make 
amends  for  his  spoiled  jnantie.  Come,  Paget,  let  us  see  what  use  he  has 
made  of  k,  for  I  can  see  through  him  already.  He  is  a  marvellously  shar[v 
witted  spirit*' 

They  went  to  the  spot,  within  sight  of  which,  but  at  some  distance,  the 
yooog  cavfdier  still  lingered,  as  the  fowler  watches  the  net  which  he  has  set. 
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The  Qaeen  approacbed  tlie  window,  on  wliidi  Ral^b  had  osied  her  ffit^ 
to  inscribe  the  follovi  ing  line : — 

<  Fain  would  I  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  falL* 

The  Queen  smiled,  read  it  twice  over,  once  with  deliberation  to  Lady 
Paget,  and  once  again  to  herself.  Mt  is  a  fureiiy  beginning,'  she  said,  afttzr 
the  consideration  of  a  moment  or  two  ;  <  but  methinks  tbe  muse  hath  d^ 
serted  the  young  wit,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  task.  It  weregcxid-natured — 
were  it  not,  Lady  Paget^-— to  complete  it  for  him  ?  Try  your  rhyming  fete* 
ulties.' 

Lady  Paget,  prosaic  from  her  cradle  upwards,  as  ever  any  lady  of  the 
bed-chamber  before  or  after  her,  disckiimed  all  possibility  of  assisting  tin 
young  poet. 

<  ^iay,  then,  we  must  sacrifice  to  the  Muses  ourselves/  said  Elisabeth. 

'  The  incense  of  no  one  can  be  more  acceptable,'  said  tbe  Lady  Paget ; 
*  and  your  highness  will  impose  such  obligation  on  the  ladies  of  Parnas- 
sus'— 

^  Hush,  Paget,'  said  the  Queen,  ^  you  speak  sacrilege  against  the  imraor« 
tal  Nine,  yet  virgins  themselves,  they  should  be  eiorable  to  a  Virgin  Queei^ 
and,  tbereibre,  let  me  see  how  runs  bis  verse— 

^  Faia  would  1  climb,  bat  tbat  1  fear  to  falL' 

Might  not  the  answer,  (for  fault  of  a  better)  run  thus : 

If  thy  miad  fail  tbee,  do  not  climb  at  all.^ 

The  dame  of  honour  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy  and  surprise  at  s« 
happy  a  termination ;  and  certainly  a  worse  has  been  applauded,  even 
when  coming  from  a  less  distinguished  author. 

The  Queen,  thus  encouraged,  took  off  a  diamond  ring,  and  saying,  <  We 
will  give  this  gallant  some  cause  of  marvel,  when  he  finds  his  couplet  per- 
fected without  his  own  interference,'  she  wrote  her  own  line  beneath  that  of 
Raleigh. 

The  Queen  left  the  pavilion — but  retiring  slowly,  and  often  looking  back, 
she  could  seethe  young  cavalier  steal,  with  the  flight  of  a  lapwing,  toirards 
the  place  where  he  had  seen  her  make  a  pause  ; — ^  She  staid  but  to  observe,' 
as  she  said,  ^  that  her  train  bad  taken  ;^  and  then,  laughing  at  the  circum- 
stance with  the  Lady  Paget,  she  took  the  way  slowly  towards  the  palace. 
Elizabeth,  as  they  returned,  cautioned  her  companion  not  to  mention  to  any 
one  the  aid  which  she  had  given  to  the  young  poet-f-and  Lady  Paget  pro- 
mised scrupulous  secrecy.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  she  made  a  mental 
reservation  in  favour  of  Leicester,  to  whom  her  ladyship  transmitted  with- 
out delay  an  anecdote,  so  little  calculated  to  give  him  pleasure. 

Raleigh,  in  the  meanwhile  stole  back  to  the  window,  and  read,  with  ^ 
feeling  of  intoxication,  the  encouragement  thus  given  him  by  the  Queen  lo 
person  to  follow  out  his  ambitious  career,  and  returned  to  Sussex  and  his 
retinue,  then  on  the  point  of  embarking  to  go  up  the  river,  his  heart  beating 
high  with  gratified  pride,  and  with  hope  of  future  distinction. 

The  reverence  due  to  the  person  of  the  Earl  prevented  any  notice  t)eing 
taken  of  the  reception  he  had  met  with  at  court,  until  they  had  landed,  and 
the  household  were  assembled  in  the  great  hall  at  Say's  Court ;  wliile  tbst 
Lord,  exhausted  by  his  late  illness,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  day^  had  retired 
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to  bis  chamber,  demanding  the  attendance  of  Wayland,  his  successful  phy* 
sician.  Wayland,  however,  was  no  where  to  be  found  ;  and,  while  some 
of  the  party  were,  with  military  impatience,  seeking  him,  and  cursing  his 
absence,  the  rest  flocked  around  Raleigh,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  pros* 
pects  of  court  favour. 

He  had  the  good  tsste  and  judgment  to  conceal  the  decisive  circumstance 
of  the  couplet,  to  which  Llizabeth  had  dei^ed  to  find  a  rhyme  ;  but  oih*T 
circumstances  had  transpired,  which  plainly  intimated  that  be  had  made 
some  'prepress  in  the  Queen's  favour.  All  hastened  to  wish  him  joy  on 
the  mended  appearance  of  his  fortune :  some  from  regard  ;  tsome,  perhaps, 
from  hopes  that  his  preferment  might  hasten  their  own  ;  and  most  from  a 
mixture  of  these  motives,  and  a  sense  that  the  countenance  sheivn  to  any 
one  of  Sussex's  household,  was,  in  fact,  a  triumph  to  the  whole.  Raleigh 
returned  the  kindest  thanks  totbem  all,  disowning,  with  becoming  modesty, 
that  (Hie  day's  fair  reception  made  a  favonrtte,  any  more  th^in  one  swallow 
a  summer.  But  he  observed  that  Blount  did  not  join  in  the  general  con- 
gmiulation,  and,  somewhat  hurt  at  his  apparent  unkindness,  he  plainly  ask* 
ed  bim  the  reason. 

Blount  replied  with  equal  sincerity—*  My  good  Walter,  I  wish  thee  as 
well  as  do  any  of  thtise  chattering  gulls,  who  are  whistling  and  whooping 
gratulations  in  thine  ear,  because  it  seems  fair  weather  with  thee.  But  i 
fear  for  thee,  Walter,  (and  he  wiped  his  honest  eye,)  I  fear  for  thee  with  all 
my  heart.  These  court-tricks,  and  gambols,  and  flashes  of  fine  women's 
favour,  are  the  tricks  and  trinkets  that  bring  fair  fortunes  to  farthings,  and 
fine  faces  and  witty  coxcombs  to  the  acquaintance  of  dull  blocks  and  sharp 
axes.' 

So  saying,  Blount  arose  and  left  the  hall,  while  Raleigh  looked  after  him 
with  an  expression  that  blanked  for  a  moment  his  bold  and  animated  coun- 
tenance. 

Stanley  just  then  entered  the  hall,  and  said  to  Tressilian,  *  My  lord  is 
calling  for  your  fellow  Wayland,  and  your  fellow  Wayland  is  just  come 
hitber  in  a  sculler,  and  is  calling  for  you,  nor  will  he  go  to  my  lord  till  he 
sees  you.  The  fellow  looks  as  though  he  were  mazed,  methinks — I  would 
you  would  see  him  immediately.' 

Tressilian  instantly  left  the  hall,  and  causing  Wayland  Smith  to  be  shewn 
into  a  withdrawing  apartment,  and  lights  placed,  be  conducted  the  artist 
thither,  and  was  surprised  when  he  observed  the  emotion  of  his  counte- 
nance. 

<  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Smith  ?'  said  Tressilian  ;  *  have  you 
seen  the  devil  ?' 

*  Worse,  sir,  worse,'  replied  Wayland,  *  I  have  seen  a  basilisk. — 
Thank  God,  I  saw  him  first,  for  being  so  seen,  and  seeing  not  me,  he  will 
do  the  less  harm.' 

*  In  God's  name,  speak  sense,'  said  Tressilian,  ^  and  say  what  you 
mean.' 

*  I  have  seen  my  old  master,'  said  the  artist — ^  Last  night,  a  friend  whom 
I  had  acquired,  took  me  to  see  the  palace  clock,  judging  me  to  be  curious 
in  such  works  of  art.  At  the  window  of  a  turret  next  to  the  clock-house 
I  saw  my  old  master.' 

<  Thou  must  have  needs  been  mistaken,'  said  Tressilian. 

*  I  was  not  mistaken,'  said  Wayland — *>  He  that  once  hath  his  fi-atures  by 
heart  would  know  him  amongst  a  million.  He  was  anticly  habited ;  but 
be  cannot  disguise  himself  frum  me,  God  be  praised,  as  I  can  from  him.  I 
will  not|  however^  tempt  Providence  by  remaiiiiug  wiililn  his  ken.     l*arlc- 
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ton  the  {dayer  Umself  could  not  so  dUgoise  hiinself,b«il  tliat,  tooMrfir  Isler, 
Doboobie  would  find  him  oiit.     I  must  afvaj  to-morrow  ;  for,  as  we  stand 
together,  it  were  death  to  me  to  remain  within  reack  of  Uok^ 
^  But  the  Earl  of  Sussex  ?'  bM  TresslUao. 

<  He  is  in  little  danger  from  what  he  has  hitherto  taken^  pfoindtne  be 
swallow  the  matter  of  a  bean's  nse  of  the  Orvietan,  every  momiog,  fasting 
•^but  let  him  beware  of  a  relapse.' 

<  And  how  is  that  to  be  guarded  against  ?'  said  Trcssilian. 

<  Onhr  by  such  caution  as  you  would  use  against  tbe  devil/  answered 
Waylaim.  <  Let  my  lord's  clerk  of  the  kitchen  kill  his  lord's  meat  Imssdr, 
and  dress  it  himself^  using  no  spice  but  what  he  procures  frmn  the  sivetf 
bands — Let  the  sewer  serve  it  up  himself,  and  let  the  masterofnij  loid'i 
household  see  that  botJi  clerk  and  sewer  taste  the  dishes  which  the  one  dresses 
and  the  other  serves.  Let  my  lord  use  no  perfumes  which  conse  n<K  from 
well  accredited  persons ;  no  uugiients->no  pomades.  Let  htm  on  no  ac- 
count, drink  with  strangers^  or  eat  fruit  with  them,  either  in  the  way  of 
nooning  or  otherwise.  Especially,  let  him  obaerve  snch^  caution,  if  be  goes 
to  Kenilworth-^the  excuse  of  bis  illness,  and  his  being  under  diet,  will,  and 
must  cover  the  strangeness  of  such  practice.' 

^  And  thou,'  said  Tressilian,  <  what  doest  thoa  think  lo  make  of  thy- 
self ?' 

<  France,  Spain,  either  India,  East  or  West,  shaH  be  my  refuge/  said 
Wayland,  ^  ere  I  venture  my  life  by  residing  within  ken  of  Doboobie,  De- 
metrius, or  whatever  eke  he  calb  himself  (br  the  time.' 

<  Well,'  said  Tressilian,  <  this  happens  not  inopportunely — I  had  btnt- 
ness  for  you  in  Berkshire,  but  in  the  opposite  extremity  to  the  place  where 
thou  art  known ;  and  ere  thou  hadst  found  out  this  new  reason  for  living 
private,  I  bad  settled  to  send  thee  thither  upon  a  secret  embassage.' 

The  artist  expressed  himself  willing  to  receive  his  commands,  and  Tres- 
silian, knowing  be  was  well  acquainted  with  the  outline  of  his  busine^  at 
court,  frankly  explained  to  him  the  whole,  mentioned  the  agreement  which 
subsisted  betwixt  Giles  Gosling  and  him,  and  told  what  bad  that  day  been 
averred  in  tbe  presence-chamber  by  Varney,  and  supported  by  Leicester. 

^  Thou  seest,'  he  added,  <  that,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am  plac- 
ed, it  behoves  me  to  keep  a  narrow  watch  on  the  motkxis  of  tlMse  mifM-in- 
cipled  men,  Yarney  and  his  complices,  Foster  and  Lamboume,  as- well  as 
on  those  of  my  Lord  Leicester  himself,  who,  I  suspect,  is  partly  a  deceiver 
and  not  altogether  the  deceived  in  that  matter.  Here  is  my  ring,  as  a 
pledge  to  Giles  Gosllng-^here  is,  besides,  gold,  which,  shaft  be  trebled  if 
thou  serve  me  faitlifuUy.  Away  down  to  Cumnor,  and  see  what  happens 
there.'  ^ 

'  i  go  with  double  good  wUI,'  said  the  artist,  <  first,  because  I  serve  yoar 
honour,  who  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  then  that  I  may  escape  my  old 
master,  who,  if  not  an  absolute  incarnation  of  the  devil,  has,  at  least,  as 
much  of  the  daemon  about  him,  in  will,  word,  or  action,  as  ever  poUated 
humanity — And  yet  let  him  take  care  of  me.  I  fly  him  now,  as  hereto- 
fore ;  but  if,  like  the  Scotch  wild  cattle,  I  am  vexed  by  frequent  pursuit,  1 
may  turn  on  him  in  hate  and  desperation.  Will  your  honour  command  my 
nag  to  be  saddled  ?  I  will  but  give  the  medicine  to  my  lord,  divided  in  its 
proper  proportions,  with  few  a  instructions.  His  safety  will  tlien  depend 
OD  the  care  of  his  friends  and  domestics-^-for  tlie  past  be  is  guarded^  but  let 
him  beware  of  the  future.' 
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Wayiand  Smith  accordingly  made  his  farewell  visit  to  the  EUrl  of  Sas- 
sex,  dictated  instructions  as  to  his  regimen,  and  precautions  ronrern1n<;  hi^ 
I  and  left  Say's  Court  without  waiting  for  morning. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  moment  comet- 
It  is  already  come — when  thou  must  write 
The  absolute  total  of  thy  lifers  vast  sum. 
The  coDstellatioDS  stand  mtorious  o'er  thee, 
The  planets  shoot  good  fortune  in  fair  junctions, 
▲nd  lell  thee,  *  Now*s  the  time.* 

SCHILLER'S  WALLSirSTKlir,  BT  COLERIDGE. 

Wren  Leicester  returned  to  his  lodging,  after  a  day  so  important  and  so 
harrassingy  in  which,  after  riding  out  more  than  one  gale,  and  touch- 
ing on  more  than  one  shoal,  his  bark  had  finally  gained  the  harbour 
with  banner  displayed,  he  seemed  to  experience  as  rouch^  fatigue  as  a  mar- 
intT  after  a  perilous  storm.  He  spoke  not  a  woid  while  his  chamberlain 
exchanged  his  rich  court-mantle  for  a  furred  night-robe,  and  when  this  offi- 
cer signified  that  master  Vamey  desired  to  speak  with  his  lordship,  he  re- 
plied only  by  a  sullen  nod.  Vamey,  however,  entered,  accepting  ibis  sig- 
nal as  a  permission,  and  the  chamberlain  withdrew. 

The  Earl  remained  silent  and  almost  motionless  in  his  chair,  his  head 
reclined  on  his  hand,  and  his  elbow  resting  upon  the  table  which  stood  be- 
side him,  without  seeming  to  be  conscious  of  the  entrance,  or  of  the  pre- 
sence of  his  confidant.  Varney  waited  for  some  minutes  until  he  should 
speak,  desirous  to  know  what  was  the  finally  predominant  mood  of  a  mind, 
through  which  so  many  powerful  emotions  had  that  day  taken  their  course. 
But  he  waited  in  vain,  for  Leicester  continued  still  silent,  and  the  confidant 
saw  himself  under  tlie  necessity  of  being  the  first  to  speak.  <  May  I  con- 
gratulate your  lordship,'  he  said,  ^  on  the  deserved  superiority  you  have  this 
day  attained  over  your  most  formidable  rival  ?' 

f^icester  raised  his  head,  and  answered  sadly,  but  without  anger,  *  Thou, 
Vamey,  whose  ready  invention  has  involved  me  in  a  web  of  most  mean 
and  perilous  falsehood,  knowest  k>est  what  xeason  there  is  for  gratulation 
on  the  subject.' 

'  Do  you  blame  me,  my  Lord,'  said  Varney,  *  for  not  betraying,  oo  the 
first  push,  the  secret  on  which  your  fortunes  depended  5  and  which  you 
have  so  oft  and  so  earnestly  recommended  to  my  safe  keeping  ?  Your 
lordship  was  present  in  person,  and  might  have  contradicted  me  and  mined 
yourself  by  an  avowal  of  the  truth ;  but  surely  it  was  bo  part  of  a  faith- 
ful servant  to  have  done  so  without  your  commands.' 

'  I  cannot  deny  it,  Varney,'  said  the  earl,  rising  and  walking  across  the 
room  ;  '  my  own  ambitioi.  has  been  traitor  to  my  love.' 

*  Say  rather,  mv  lord,  that  your  love  has  been  traitor  to  your  greatness, 
and  barred  you  from  such  a  prospect  of  honour  and  power  as  the  world 
cannot  offer  to  any  other.  To  make  my  honoured  lady  a  pouotess,  you 
have  ihissed  the  chance  of  being  yourselr 

He  paused  and  seeming  unwiBiog  to  complete  the  tealeoce. 
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*  Of  being  myself  what  V  demanded  Leicerter  ;  *  speak  out  thy  hm 
ing,  Vamey/ 

*  Of  being  yourself  a  KING,  my  lord,'  replied  Varney  ;  *  and  Kint 
England  to  boot ! — It  is  no  treason  to  our  queen  to  say  so.  It  would  h. 
chanced  by  her  obtaining  that  which  all  true  subjects  wish  her— a  lo^ 
noble,  and  gallant  husband.' 

*  Thou  ravest,  Varney,'  answered  Leicester.  *  Besides,  our  times  ha 
seen  enough  to  make  men  loath  the  crown  mattimonial  which  men  la 
from  their  wives'  lap.     There  was  Darnley  in  Scotland.' 

*  He  !'  said  Varney  ;  '  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  thrice  sodden  ass,  who  suffered 
himself  to  be  fired  off  into  the  air  like  a  rocket  on  a  rejoicing  day.  thd 
Mary  had  the  hap  to  have  wedded  the  noble  earl,  once  destined  to  share 
her  throne,  she  had  experienced  a  husband  of  different  metal ;  and  her 
husband  bad  found  in  her  a  wife  as  complying  and  loving  as  the  mate  of 
the  meanest  squire,  who  follows  the  hounds  a  horsebat  k^  and  holds  her  huv 
band^s  bridle  as  he  mounts.' 

*  It  might  have  been  as  thou  say'st,  Varney,'  said  Leicester,  a  brief 
smile  of  self  satisfaction  passing  over  his  anxious  countenance.  *  Henry 
Darnley  knew  little  of  women — with  Mary,  a  man  who  knew  her  s^i 
might  have  had  some  chance  of  holding  his  own.  But  not  wirh  tClizabeth, 
Varney — for  I  think  God,  when  he  gave  her  the  heart  of  a  woman,  gave 
her  the  head  of  a  man  to  control  its  follies. — No,  1  know  her. — She  irjll 
accept  love-tokens,  ay,  and  requite  them  with  the  like — put  sugared  sun- 
nets  in  her  bosom — ay,  and  answer  them  too — push  gallantry  to  the  \t*ry 
verge  where  it  becomes  exchanse  of  affection — but  she  writes  nil  ultra  to 
all  which  is  to  follow,  and  would  not  barter  one  iota  of  her  own  supiemt 
power  for  all  the  alphabet  of  both  Cupid  and  Hymen.' 

<  The  better  for  you,  my  lord,'  said  Varney,  *  that  is,  in  the  case  suppos- 
ed, if  such  be  her  disposition ;  since  you  think  you  cannot  aspire  to  become 
her  husband.  Her  favourite  you  are,  and  may  remain,  if  the  lady  at  Cum- 
nor-Flace  remains  in  her  present  obscurity. 

*  Poor  Amy  !'  said  Leicester,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  '  she  desires  so  earnest- 
ly to  be  acknowledged  in  presence  of  God  and  man  !' 

*  Ay,  but,  my  lord,'  said  Varney,  *  is  her  desire  reasonable? — that  is  the 
question. — Her  religious  scruples  are  solved — she  is  an  honoured  and  be» 
loved  wife — enjoying  the  society  of  her  husband  at  such  times  as  his  weigh- 
tier duties  peimitjhim  to  afford  her  his  company — What  would  she  more  ? 
I  am  right  s!ire  that  a  lady  so  gentle  and  so  loving  would  consent  to  live  her 
life  through  in  a  certain  obscurity — which  is,  after  all,  not  dimmer  than 
when  she  was  at  Lidcote-Hall — rather  than  diminish  the  least  jot  of  her 
lord's  honours  and  greatness  by  a  premature  attempt  to  share  them.* 

*  There  is  something  in  what  thou  say'st,'  said  Leicester;  '  and  her  ap- 
pearance here  were  fatal — yet  she  must  be  seen  at  Kenil worthy  Elizabeth 
will  not  forget  that  she  has  so  appointed.' 

^  Let  me  sleep  on  that  hard  point/  said  Varney ;  '  I  cannot  else  perfect 
the  device  I  have  on  the  stithy,  which  I  trust  will  satisfy  the  queen  and 
please  my  honoured  lady,  yet  leave  this  fatal  secret  where  it  is  now  buried. 
— Has  your  lordship  further  commands  for  the  night  ?^ 

^I  would  be  alone/  said  Leicester.  ^  Leave  me,  and  place  my  steel 
casket  on  the  table. — Be  within  summons.' 

Varney  retired-- and  the  earl,  opening  the  window  of  his  apartment. 
looked  out  long  and  anxiously  upon  the  brilliant  host  of  stars  which  glim* 
aiered  in  the  brilliance  of  a  summer  firmament*    The  words  burst  frois 
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him  as  at  unawar^s-^^  T  had  never  more  need  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
sho'ild  befripnd  me,  for  my  earthly  path  is  d^irkened  and  confused.' 

It  IS  well  known  that  the  age  reposed  a  deep  confidence  in  the  vain  pre- 
dictitms  uf  judicial  astrology,  and  Leicester,  though  exempt  from  the  genera 
al  c>ntrol  of  superstition,  was  not  in  this  respect  superior  to  his  time;  but, 
on  ihn  contrary,  was  remarkable  for  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to 
the  professors  of  this  pretended  science.  Indeed,  the  wish  to  pry  into  futu* 
ri'y,  so  /"general  amonsf  the  human  race  of  every  descri|ition,  is  peculiarly  to 
be  found  amons:st  those  who  trade  in  state  mysteries,  and  the  dangerous^n* 
trisrues  and  cabals  of  courts.  With  heedful  pi.?ca(]tion  to  see  that  it  had  not 
b(M>n  o^)ened,  or  its  locks  tampered  with,  Leicester  applied  a  key  to  the  steel 
casket,  and  drew  from  it,  (irst,  a  parcel  of  gold  pieces,  which  he  put  into  a 
silk  purse;  then  «  parchment  inscribed  with  planetary  signs,  and  the  lines 
and  calculations  used  in  framing  horoscopes,  on  which  he  gazed  intently  for 
a  few  m«Mnents ;  and,  lastly,  took  forth  a  large  key,  which,  lifting  aside  the 
tapestry,  he  applied  to  a  little  concealed  door  in  the  corner  of  the  apartment^ 
and,  opening  it,  disclosed  a  stair  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

^  Alasco^'  said  the  earl,  with  a  voice  raised,  yet  no  higher  raised  than  to 
be  h^ard  by  the  inhabitant  of  the  small  turret  to  which  the  stair  conducted ««> 
*  Alasco,  I  say,  descend.' 

*  I  come,  my  lord,'  answered  a  voice  from  above.  The  foot  of  an  aged 
man  was  heard,  slowly  descending  the  narrow  stair,  and  Alasco  entered 
tli<'  earl's  apartment.  The  astrologer  was  a  little  man,  and  seemed  much 
advanced  in  aee,  for  his  beard  was  long  and  white,  and  reached  over  his 
black  doublet  down  to  his  silken  girdle.  His  hair  was  of  the  same  venera- 
ble hue.  But  his  eye-brows  were  as  dark  as  the  keen  and  piercing  black 
e\r<i  which  they  shaded,  and  this  peculiarity  gave  a  wild  and  singular  cast 
to  the  physiognomy  of  the  old  man.  His  cheek  was  still  fresh  and  ruddy, 
and  the  eyes  we  have  mentioned  resembled  those  of  a  rat,  in  acuteness,  and 
even  fierceness  of  expression.  His  maimer  was  not  without  a  sort  ofdig^ 
niiy ;  and  the  interpreter  of  the  stars,  though  respectful,  seemed  altogether 
at  his  ease,  and  even  assumed  a  tone  of  instruction  and  command,  in  coa* 
versing  with  the  prime  favourite  of  Elizabeth. 

*  Your  prognostications  have  failed,  Alasco,'  said  the  earl,  when  they 
had  exchanged  salutations — *  He  is  recoveiing.' 

*  My  son,'  replied  the  astrologer,  *  let  me  remind  you,  I  warranted  not 
bis  death — nor  is  there  any  prognostication  that  can  be  derived  from  the 
heavenly  bodies,  their  aspects  and  their  conjunctions,  which  is  not  liable  to 
be  controlled  by  the  will  of  heaven.  Astra  reg  unt  homines j  aed  regit  aetra 
DiTUtJ 

*  Of  what  avail,  then,  is  your  mystery  ?'  replied  the  carl. 

<  Of  much,  my  son,'  replied  the  old  man,  since,  it  can  show  the  naturd 
and  probable  course  of  events,  although  that  course  moves  in  subordination 
to  an  higher  power.  Thus,  in  reviewing  the  horoscope  which  your  lord- 
ship  subjected  to  my  skill,  you  will  observe  that  Saturn,  being  in  the  sixth 
hfjuse  in  opposition  to  Mars,  retnigrade  in  the  house  of  life,  cannot  but  de» 
note  long  and  dangerous  sickness,  the  issue  whereof  is  in  the  will  of  heaven^ 
though  death  may  probably  be  inferred — Yet  if  1  knew  the  name  of  the 
party,  1  would  erect  another  scheme.' 

<  His  name  is  a  secret,'  said  the  earl;  ^  yet,  I  must  own,  thy  prognosti* 
cation  hath  not  been  unfaithful.  He  has  been  sick,  and  dangerously  so^ 
not  however  to  death.  But  hast  thou  again  cast  my  horoscope  as  Varnej 
directed  thee,  and  art  thou  prepared  to  say  what  the  stars  tell  of  my  prt^ 
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*  My  art  stands  at  your  command,'  said  tke  old  man ;  *  and  here,  my  sot, 
is  the  map  of  thy  fortunes,  brilliant  in  aspect  as  ever  beamed  from  those 
blessed  signs  whereby  our  life  is  influenced,  yet  not  unchequered  with  fears, 
difficulties,  and  dangers.' 

<  My  lot  were  more  than  mortal  were  it  otherwise,'  said  the  eari ;  <  prO' 
ceed  farther^  an4  believe  you  speak  with  one  ready  to  undergo  his  destioT 
in  action  and  in  passion,  as  may  beseem  a  noble  of  England.' 

<  Thy  courage  to  do  and  to  sufler,  must  be  wound  up  yet  a  strain  h^bfi/ 
said  the  old  man.  '  The  stars  intimate  yet  a  prouder  title,  yet  an  higi» 
rank.     It  is  for  thee  to  guess  their  meaning,  not  for  me  to  nadie  it.' 

^  Name  it,  I  conjure  you — name  it,  I  command  you,'  said  the  eail,  Ik 
eyes  brightening  as  he  spoke. 

'  I  may  not,  and  I  will  not,'  replied  the  old  man.  *  The  ire  of  princes b 
as  the  wrath  of  the  lion.  But  mark,  and  judge  for  thyself.  Here  Vesis, 
ascendant  in  the  house  of  life,  and  conjoined  with  Sol,  showers  down  i^ 
flood  of  silver  light,  blent  with  gold,  which  promises  power,  wealth,  dig» 
ty,  all  that  the  proud  heart  of  man  desires,  and  in  such  abundance,  that  se- 
ver the  future  Augustus  of  that  old  and  mighty  Rome  heard  from  hb  Har- 
uspicea  such  a  tale  of  glory,  as  from  this  rich  text  my  lore  might  read  toe; 
favourite  son.' 

^  Thou  doest  but  jest  with  me,  father,'  said  the  earl,  astonished  at  tke 
strain  of  enthusiasm  in  which  the  astrologer  delivered  bis  prediction. 

<  Is  it  for  him  to  jest  who  hath  his  eye  on  heaven,  who  hath  his  footoi 
thegrave  ?'  returned  the  old  man,  solemnly. 

The  earl  made  two  or  three  strides  through  the  apartmeet,  widi  hm 
hand  outstretched,  as  one  who  follows  the  beckoning  signal  of  stime  pbfi- 
torn,  waving  him  on  to  deeds  of  high  import.  As  he  turned,  however,  bf 
caught  the  eye  of  the  astrologer  fixed  on  him,  while  an  observing  giaacf 
of  the  most  shrewd  penetration  shot  from  under  the  penthouse  of  his  sIb|- 
gy  white  eye-brows.  Leicester's  haughty  and  suspicious  soul  at  oooe  ca^: 
fire ;  he  darted  towards  the  old  man  from  the  further  end  of  the  iofty  apin- 
ment,  only  standing  still  when  his  extended  hand  was  within  a  foot  cy  (b? 
astrologer's  body. 

<  Wretch  !'  he  said,  *  if  you  dare  to  palter  with  roe,  I  will  have  yta 
skin  stripped  from  your  living  flesh ! — Confess  thou  hast  been  hired  te  ik- 
ceive  and  to  betray  me — ^that  thou  art  a  cheat,  and  I  thy  silly  prey  aad 
booty !' 

The  old  man  exhibited  some  symptoms  of  emotion,  but  not  more  tfa&s 
the  furious  deportment  of  his  patron  might  have  extCMled  from  ioooccac' 
itself. 

<  What  means  this  violence,  my  lord?'  he  answered,  <  or  in  wliat  can  I 
have  deserved  it  at  your  hand  ?' 

<  Give  me  proof,'  said  the  earl,  vehemently,  <  that  yoo  have  not  tampc- 
ed  with  nine  enemies.' 

<  My  lord,'  replied  the  old  man,  with  dignity,  <  yon  can  have  no  betw 

{>roof  than  that  which  you  yourself  elected.  In  that  turret  I  have  spent  t£; 
ast  twenty-four  hours,  under  the  key  which  has  been  in  your  own  cnstoc? 
The  hours  of  darkness  I  have  spent  in  gasing  on  the  heavenly  bodies  «^ 
these  dim  eyes,  and  during  those  of  light  1  have  toiled  this  aged  brain'' 
complete  the  calculation  arisii^  firom  their  combinations.  Earthly  foodl 
have  not  tasted — earthly  voice  I  have  not  heard— You  are  yourself  awvt 
I  had  no  means  of  doing  so — and  yet  1  tell  you — ^I  who  have  been  tfats 
*shut  up  in  solitude  and  study — ^that  within  these  twenty-lbnrhouia  joor  su: 
has  become  predominant  in  the  horizoni  and  either  the  brigfat  book  of  kfit- 
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ven  spe«ks  fate,  or  there  must  have  been  a  proportionate  revolution  in  your 
fortunes  upon  ear th.  If  nothing  has  happened  within  that  space  to  secure 
your  power,  or  advance  your  favour,  then  am  I  indeed  a  cheat,  and  the  di- 
vine art,  which  was  first  devised  in  the  plains  of  Chaldse,  is  a  foul  im- 
posture.' 

^  It  is  true,'  said  Leicester,  after  a  moment's  reflection, '  thou  wert  close- 
ly immured — and  it  is  also  true  that  the  change  has  taken  place  in  my  situ- 
ation which  thou  sayest  the  horoscope  indicates.' 

^  Wherefore  this  distrust  then,  my  son,'  said  the  astrologer,  assuming  a 
tone  of  admonition  ;  ^  the  celestial  intelligences  brook  no  diffidence,  even 
in  their  favourites.' 

*  Peace,  father,'  answered  Leicester,  ^  I  erred.  Not  to  mortal  man,  nor 
to  celestial  intelligence — under  that  which  is  supreme — will  Dudley's  lips 
say  more  in  condescension  or  apology.  Speak  rather  to  the  present  pur- 
pose— Amid  these  bright  promises  thou  has  said  there  was  a  threatening 
aspect— Can  thy  skill  tell  whence,  or  by  whose  means,  such  danger  seems 
to  impead  ?' 

'  Thus  far  only,'  answered  the  astrologer,  ^  does  my  art  enable  me  to 
answer  your  query.  The  infortune  is  threatened  by  the  malignant  and  ad- 
verse aspect,  through*  means  of  a  youth, — and,  as  I  think,  a  rival ;  but 
wiieiher  in  love  or  in  prince's  favour,  I  know  not ;  nor  can  I  give  farther 
indication  respecting  him,  save  that  he  comes  from  western  quarter.' 

^  The  western — ha !'  replied  Leicester,  '  it  is  enough — ^the  tempest  does 
indeed  brew  in  that  quarter  I — Cornwall  and  Devon — Raleigh  and  Tres- 
silian — one  of  them  is  indicated — ^I  must  beware  of  both. — Father,  if  I 
have  done  thy  skill  injustice,  I  will  make  thee  a  lordly  recompense.' 

He  took  a  purse  of  gold  from  the  strong  casket  which  stood  before  him 
— ^  Have  you  double  the  recompense  which  Varney  promised. — Be  faith- 
ful— ^be  secret-— obey  the  directicms  thou  shalt  receive  from  my  master  of  the 
hone,  and  grudge  not  a  little  seclusion  or  restraint  in  my  cause — it  shall 
be  richly  considered. — Here,  Varney— conduct  this  venerable  man  to  thine 
own  locking— tend  him  heedfuUy  in  all  things,  but  see  that  he  holds  com- 
munication with  no  one.' 

Varney  bowed,  and  the  astrologer  kissed  the  earl's  hand  in  token  of 
adieu,  and  followed  the  master  of  the  horse  to  another  apartment,  in  which 
were  placed  wine  and  refreshments  for  his  use. 

The  astrologer  sat  down  to  his  repast,  while  Varney  shut  two  doors  with 
great  precaution^  examined  the  tapestry,  lest  any  listener  lurked  behind  it  5 
and  then  sitting  down  opposite  to  the  sage,  began  to  question  him. 

'  Saw  you  my  signal  from  the  court  beneath  ?' 

'  I  did,'  said  Alasco,  for  by  such  name  he  was  at  present  called,  *  and 
shaped  the  horoscope  accordingly.' 

^  And  it  passed  upon  the  patron  without  challenge  ?'  continued  Varney. 

*  Not  without  challenge,'  replied  the  old  man,  <  but  it  did  pass  ;  and  I 
added,  as  before  agreed,  danger  from  a  discovered  secret,  and  a  western 
youth.' 

'  My  lord's  fear  will  stand  sponsor  to  the  one,  and  his  conscience  to  the 
other,  of  these  prognostications,'  replied  Varney.  ^  Sure  never  man  chose 
to  run  such  a  race  as  his,  yet  continued  to  retain  those  silly  scruples  !  I  am 
fain  to  cheat  him  to  his  own  profit.  But  touching  your  matters,  sage  inter- 
preter of  the  stars,  I  can  tell  you  more  of  your  own  fortune  than  plan  or 
figure  can  show.     You  most  begone  from  hence  forthwith.' 

'  I  will  not,'  said  Alasco,  peevishly.  *  I  have  been  too  much  hurried  up 
and  down  of  late-*immured  for  day  and  night  in  a  desolate  turret  cham- 
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ber-»I  must  enjoy  my  libertyi  ami  pursue  my  studies,  whieh  arc  of  mare 
import  than  the  fate  of  fifty  statesmen  and  favoMrites^  that  rise  and  bunt 
like  bubbles  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court.' 

<  At  your  pleasurei'  said  Varney,  with  a  sneer  that  habit  had  rendered 
familiar  to  his  features,  and  which  forms  the  principal  charact^riatk  «hich 
painters  have  assigned  to  that  of  Satan — ^  At  your  pleasure,'  he  aaid,  ^  vou 
may  enjoy  your  liberty,  and  your  studies,  until  the  daggers  of  Sussex's  fol- 
lowers are  clashing  within  your  doublet,  and  against  your  riirau'  The  old 
man  turned  pale,  and  Vamey  proceeded.  ^  Wot  you  not  he  hath  ofiWred  a 
reward  for  the  arch-quack  and  poison  vender,  Demetrius,  who  sold  ceruio 
precious  spices  to  his  lordship's  cook  ? — What !  turn  you  pale,  old  frienil? 
I>oes  Hall  already  see  an  mfoilunate  in  the  House  of  Life?— Why,  heark 
thee,  we  will  have  thee  down  to  an  old  house  of  mine  in  the  couotry,  where 
thou  shah  live  with  a  hob-nailed  slave,  whom  thy  alchemy  may  coavert  in- 
to ducats,  for  to  such  conversion  alone  is  thy  art  serviceable.' 

'  It  is  false,  thou  foul-mouthed  railer,'  s^d  Alasco,  shaking  with  impoteat 
anger ;  '  it  is  well-known  that  I  have  approached  more  nearly  to  proj^- 
lion  than  any  hermetic  artbt  who  now  lives.  There  are  not  six  chemists 
in  the  world  who  possess  so  near  an  approximation  to  tlie  grand  arct- 
tium'— . 

*  Come,  come/  said  Vamey,  interrupting  him ,  ^  what  means  this,  in  the 
name  of  heaven  ?  Do  we  know  not  one  another  ?  I  believe  thee  to  be 
so  perfect, — so  very  perfect,  in  the  mystery  of  cheating,  that,  havii^  im- 
posed upon  all  mankind,  thou  hast  at  length,  in  some  measure,  imposi'd 
upon  thyself;  and  without  ceasing  to  dupe  others,  hast  become  a  spcties 
of  dupe  to  thine  own  imagination.  Blush  not  for  it,  man — tiiou  art  learned 
and  bhalt  have  classical  comfort : 

*  Ne  quitquam  ^acem  poMit  auperare  ait i  Ajax. 

No  one  but  thyself  could  have  gulled  thee — and  thou  hast  guDed  the  whok 
brotherhood  of  the  Rosy  Cross  beside — none  so  deep  in  the  mystery  at 
thou.  But  heark  thee  in  thine  ear  : — had  the  seasoning  which  spiced  Sus- 
sex's broth  wrought  more  surely,  I  would  have  thought  better  of  the  chemi- 
cal science  thou  dost  boast  so  highly.' 

*  Thou  art  an  hardened  villain,  Varney.'  replied  Alasco ;  <  maiiy  will  do 
those  things,  who  dare  not  speak  of  them.' 

*  And  many  speak  of  them,  who  dare  not  do  them,'  answered  Varoej; 
<  but  be  not  wroth — I  will  not  quarrel  with  thee — ^if  1  did.  1  were  fain  to 
live  on  eggs  for  a  month,  that  I  might  feed  without  fear.  Tell  meat  once, 
bow  came  thine  art  to  fail  thee  at  this  great  emergency  ?' 

*  The  Earl  of  Sussex's  liotoscope  intimates,' replied  the  astrologer,  '  that 
tlie  sign  of  the  ascendant  being  in  combustion'— * 

*  Away  with  your  gibberish/  replied  Varney;  <  tliiak'st  thou  it  is  the 
patron  thou  speak'st  with  ?' 

^  I  crave  your  pardon,'  replied  the  old  man,  '  and  swear  to  yoo,  I  know 
but  one  medicine  that  could  have  saved  the  Earl's  life  ;  and  as  no  man  liv* 
Iiig  in  Lngland  knows  that  antidote  save  myself, — moreover,  as  the- ingre- 
dients, one  of  them  in  particuhir,  are  scarce  possible  lo  be  come  by,  I  must 
needs  suppose  his  escape  wat  ^iwing  to  such  a  constitution  of  luoga  and  vital 
parts,  as  was  never  belbre  Kcund  up  in  a  body  of  clay.' 

*  There  was  some  talk  ci  a  quack  who  waited  on  him,'  said  Vamey,  after 
a  moment's  reflection.  <  Are  you  sure  there  is  no  one  in  England  who  has 
this  secret  of  tiiine  ?' 
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*  One  man  there  was,*  said  the  doctor,  *  once  my  servant,  who  might 
iiave  stolen  this  «f  me,  witli  one  or  two  other  secrets  of  art.  But  content 
you,  Master  Vamey,  it  is  no  part  of  my  policy  to  suffer  such  interlopers  to 
interfere  in  my  trade.  He  pries  into  no  mysteries  more,  I  warrant  you  ; 
for,  as  I  well  believe,  he  hath  been  wafted  to  heaven  on  the  wing  of  a  fiery 
dragon^— Peace  be  with  him. — But  in  this  retreat  of  mine^  shall  1  have  the 
use  of  mine  elaboratory  ?' 

<  Of  a  whole  workshop,  man,'  said  Vamey ;  *  fora  reverend  father  Abbot, 
who  was  fain  to  give  place  to  a  bluff  King  Hall,  and  some  of  his  courtiers,  a 
score  of  years  since,  had  a  chemist's  complete  apparatus,  which  he  was  fain 
to  leave  behind  him  to  his  successors.  Thou  shalt  there  occupy,  and  melt, 
and  puff,  and  blaze  and  multiply,  until  the  Green  Dracr^n  become  a  golden- 
goose,  or  whatever  the  newer  phrase  of  the  brotherhood  may  testify.' 

*  Thou  art  right,  Master  Varney,'  said  the  alchemist  setting  his  teeth 
close,  and  grinding  them  together—*  thou  art  right  even  in  thy  very  con- 
tempt of  right  and  reason.  For  what  thou  sayest  in  mockery,  may  in  sober 
verity  chance  to  happen  ere  a  e  meet  again.  If  the  most  venerable  saget 
of  ancient  days  have  spoken  the  truth — if  the  most  learned  of  our  own  have 
rightly  received  it,  if  I  have  been  accepted  wheresoever  I  travelled  in  Ger- 
many, in  Poland,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  farther  Tartary,  as  one  to  whom  na- 
ture has  anveiled  her  darkest  secrets — if  I  have  acquired  the  most  secret 
signs  and  pass- words  of  the  Jewish  Cabala,  so  that  the  grayest  beard  in  the 
synagogue  would  brush  the  steps  to  make  them  clean  for  me — if  all  this  is 
BOy  and  if  there  remains  but  one  step — one  little  step — betwixt  my  long, 
deep,  and  dark  and  subterranean  progress,  and  that  blaze  of  light  which 
shall  shew  Nature  watching  her  richest  and  her  most  glorious  productions 
in  the  very  cradle — one  step  betwixt  dependence  and  the  power  of  sove- 
reienty — one  step  betwixt  poverty  and  such  a  sum  of  wealth  as  eanh, 
without  that  noble  secret,  cannot  minister  from  all  her  mines  in  the  old  or 
the  oew-found  world — if  this  be  all  so,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  to  this  I  de- 
dicate my  future  life,  secure,  for  a  brief  period  of  studious  patience,  to  rise 
above  the  mean  dependence  upon  favourites,  and  their  favourites,  by  which 
I  am  now  enthralled  I' 

<  Now  bravo  I  bravo !  my  good  father,'  said  Vamey,  with  the  usual 
Sardonic  expression  of  ridicule  on  his  countenance ;  *  yet  all  this  approxi- 
mation to  the  philosopher's  stone,  wrihgeth  not  one  single  crown  out  of  my 
Lord  Leicester's  pouch,  and  far  less  out  of  Richard  Varney's — We  must 
have  earthly  and  Substantial  services,  man,  and  care  not  whom  ebe  thou 
canst  <kiiide  with  thy  philosophical  charlatanerie.' 

'  My  son  Vamey,'  said  the  alchemist,  <  the  unbelief,  gathered  round  thee 
like  a  frost-fog,  hath  dimmed  thine  acute  perception  to  that  which  is  a 
stumbliog  block  to  the  wise,  and  which  yet,  to  him  who  seeketh  knowledge 
with  humility,  extends  a  lesson  so  clear,  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Hath 
not  Art,  tbink'st  thou,  the  means  of  completing  Nature's  imperfect  concoc- 
tions in  ber  attempts  to  form  the  precious  metals,  even  as  by  art  we  can 
perfect  those  other  operations,  of  incubation,  distillation,  fermentation,  and 
similar  processes  of  an  ordinary  description,  by  which  we  extract  life  itself 
out  of  a  senseless  egg^  summon  purity  and  vitality  out  of  muddy  dregs,  or 
call  into  vivacity  the  inert  substance  of  a  sluggish  liquid  ?' 

^  I  have  heard  all  this  before,'  said  Vamey ;  *  and  my  heart  is  proof 
against  such  cant  ever  since  I  sent  twenty  good  gold  pieces,  (marry  it  was 
in  the  nonage  of  my  wit,)  to  advance  the  grand  magisterium,  which  all,  God 
hflp  the  while,  vanished  infumo.  Since  that  moment,  when  I  paid  for 
my  freedomi  i  del^  chemistry,  astrology,  palmistry,  and  every  other  occult 
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art,  were  it  as  secret  as  hell  itself,  to  unloose  the  stricture  of  my  parser 
strings.  Marry,  1  neither  defy  the  manna  of  Saint  Nicholas,  nor  can  1  dis- 
pense with  it.  Thy  first  task  must  be  to  prepare  some  when  thou  gvtst 
down  to  my  little  sequestrated  retreat  yonder,  and  then  make  as  much  gold 
as  thou  wilt.' 

'  1  will  make  no  more  of  that  dose,'  said  the  alchemist,  resolutely. 

*  Then,'  said  the  master  of  the  horse,  *  thou  shaft  be  banged  for  what 
thou  hast  made  already,  and  so  were  the  great  secret  for  ever  lost  to  man- 
kind.— Do  not  humanity  this  injustice,  good  father,  bat  eVn  bend  to  thy 
destiny,  and  make  us  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  same  stuff,  which  cannot  pre> 
judice  above  one  or  two  individuals,  in  order  to  gain  life-time  to  discover 
the  universal  medicine,  which  shall  clear  away  all  mortal  diseases  at  oaoe. 
But  cheer  up,  thou  grave,  learned,  and  most  melancholy  jackanape  !  Hast 
thou  not  told  me,  that  a  moderate  potion  of  thy  drug  hath  mild  effects,  no 
way  dangerous  to  the  human  frame,  but  which  produce  depression  of  spir- 
its, nausea,  headache,  an  unwillingness  to  change  of  place— even  such  a 
state  of  temper  as  would  keep  a  bird  from  flying  out  of  a  cage,  were  the  door 
left  open  ?' 

<  I  have  said  so,  and  it  is  true,'  said  the  alchemist ;  <  this  effect  will  tt 
produce,  and  the  bird  who  partakes  of  it  in  such  proportion,  shall  sit  for  a 
season  drooping  on  her  perch,  without  thinking  either  of  the  free  blue  skv, 
or  of  the  fair  greenwood,  though  the  one  be  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  the  other  ringing  with  the  newly  awakened  song  of  all  the  feathered 
inhabitants  of  the  forest.'  * 

<  And  without  danger  to  life  !'  said  Varney,  somewhat  anxiously. 

*  Ay,  so  that  proportion  and  measure  be  not  exceeded  ;  and  so  that  one 
who  knows  the  nature  of  the  manna  be  ever  near  to  watch  the  symptoms, 
and  succour  in  case  of  need.' 

<  Thou  shalt  regulate  the  whole,'  said  Varney ;  *  thy  reward  shall  be 
princely,  if  thou  keep'st  time  and  touch,  and  cxceedest  not  the  due  propor- 
tion to  the  prejudice  of  her  healths-otherwise  thy  punishment  shall  be  as 
signal.' 

*  The  prejudice  of  Aer  health  !'  repeated  Alasco  ;  ^  it  is,  then^  a  woman 
I  am  to  use  my  skill  upon  ?' 

^  No,  thou  fool,'  replied  Varney,  ^  said  I  not  it  was  a  bird— -a  reclaimed 
linnet,  whose  pipe  might  sooth  a  hawk  when  in  mid  stoop  ? — I  see  thine 
eye  sparkle,  and  I  know  thy  beard  is  not  altogether  so  white  as  art  has 
made  it — that,  at  least,  thou  hast  been  able  to  transmute  to  silver.  Bat 
mark  me,  this  is  no  mate  for  thee.  This  caged  bird  is  dear  to  one  who 
brooks  no  rivalry,  and  far  less  such  rivalry  as  thine,  and  her  health  must 
over  all  things  be  cared  for.  But  she  is  in  the  case  of  being  commanded 
down  to  yonder  Kenilworth  revels  ;  and  it  is  most  expedient — most  need- 
ful— most  necessary,  that  she  fly  not  thfther.  Of  these  necessities  and  their 
causes,  it  is  not  needful  that  she  should  know  aught,  and  it  is  to  be  thought 
that  her  own  wish  may  lead  her  to  combat  all  ordinary  reasons  whkb  can 
be  urged  for  her  remaining  a  house-keeper.' 

^  That  is  but  natural,'  said  the  alchemist  with  a  strange  smile,  which  yet 
bore  a  greater  reference  to  the  human  character,  than  the  uninterested  and 
abstracted  gaze  which  his  physiognomy  had  hitherto  expressed,  where 
all  seemed  to  refer  to  some  world  distant  from  that  which  was  existing 
around  him. 

*  It  is  so,'  answered  Varney ;  '  you  understand  women  well,  tbotagh  it 
may  have  been  long  since  you  were  conversant  amongst  them. — W^t  ibeD« 
she  is  to  be  contradicted — ^yet  she  is  not  t«  be  humoured.    Underetaiid  me^ 
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slight  illness,  anffieient  to  take  away  the  desire  of  removing  from 
thence^  and  to  make  such  of  yeur  urise  fraternity  as  may  be  called  in  to  aid, 
recommend  a  quiet  residence  at  home,  will,  in  one  word^  be  esteemed  good 
service,  and  remunerated  as  such.' 

<  1  am  not  to  be  asked  to  affect  the  house  of  life  ?'  said  the  chemist. 

*  On  the  contrary,  we  will  have  thee  hanged  if  thou  dost,'  replied  Vame}'. 

<  And  I  must,'  added  Alasco,  <  have  opportunity  to  do  my  turn,  and  all 
fiicilities  for  concealment  or  escape,  should  there  be  detection.' 

<  All,  all,  and  every  thing,  thou  infidel  in  all  but  the  impossibilities  of  al- 
chemy—Why, man,  for  what  dost  thou  take  me  ?' 

The  old  man  rose,  and  taking  a  light,  walked  towards  the  end  of  the 
apartment,  where  was  a  door  that  led  to  the  small  sleeping  room  destined 
for  bis  reception  during  that  night.— At  the  door  he  turned  round,  and  slow- 
ly repeated  Varney's  question  ere  he  answered  it.  <  For  what  do  I  take 
thee,  Richard  Varney  ? — Why,  for  a  worse  devil  than  I  have  been  myself. 
But  I  am  in  your  toils,  and  I  must  serve  you  till  my  term  be  out.' 

*  Well,  well,'  answered  Varney  hastily,  *  be  stirring  with  grey  light.  It 
may  be  we  shall  not  need  thy  medicine — Do  nought  till  I  myself  come 
down— Michael  Lambourne  shall  guide  you  to  your  place  of  destination.' 

When  Varney  heard  the  adept's  door  shut  and  carefully  bolted  within, 
be  stepped  towards  it,  and  with  similar  precaution  carefully  locked  it  on 
the  outside,  and  took  the  key  from  the  lock,  muttering  to  himself,  ^  Worse 
than  ihety  thou  poisoning  quack-salver  and  witch-monger,  who,  if  thou  art 
not  a  bounden  slave  to  the  devil,  it  is  only  because  he  disdains  such  an  ap- 
prentice !  I  am  a  mortal  man,  and  seek  by  mortal  means  the  gratification 
of  my  passions,  and  advancement  of  my  prospects — Thou  art  a  vassal  of 
hell  itself. — So  ho,  Lambourne !'  he  called  at  another  door,  and  Michael 
made  his  appearance,  with  a  flushed  chet*k  and  an  unsteady  step. 

'  Thou  art  drunk,  thou  villain  !'  said  Varney  to  him. 

'  Doubtless,  noble  sir,'  replied  the  unabashed  Michael,  ^  we  have  been 
drink ii^  all  even  to  the  glories  of  the  day,  and  to  my  noble  lord  of  Leices- 
ter, aod  his  valiant  master  of  the  horse. — Drunk  !  odds  blades  and  pon- 
iards, he  that  would  refuse  to  swallt>w  a  dozen  healths  on  such  an  evening, 
is  a  t>€ise  besognio,  and  a  puckfist^  and  shall  swallow  six  inches  of  my  dag- 
ger !' 

^  Hark  ye,  scoundrel,' said  Varney,  <  be  sober  on  the  instant — I  command 
thee.  I  know  thou  canst  throw  off  thy  drunken  folly,  like  a  fool's  coat,  at 
pleasure ;  and  if  not,  it  were  the  worse  for  thee.' 

Lambourne  drooped  his  head,  left  the  apartment,  and  returned  in  two  or 
three  minutes  with  his  face  composed,  his  hair  adjusted,  his  dress  in  order, 
and  exhibiting  as  great  a  difference  from  his  former  self  as  if  the  whole  man 
had  been  changed. 

<  Art  thou  sober  now,  and  dost  thou  comprehend  me  ?'  said  Varney, 
sternly. 

Lambourne  bowed  in  acquiescence. 

*  Thou  must  presently  down  to  Cumnor  Place  with  the  reverend  man  of 
art,  who  sleeps  yonder  in  the  little  vaulted  chamber.  Here  is  the  key,  that 
thou  may'st  call  him  by  times.  Take  another  trusty  fellow  with  you.  Use 
him  well  on  the  journey,  but  let  him  not  escape  you^-pistol  him  if  he  at- 
tempt it,  and  I  will  be  your  warrant.  I  will  give  thee  letters  to  Foster. 
The  doctor  is  to  occupy  the  lower  apartments  of  the  eastern  quadrangle, 
with  freedom  to  ose  the  old  elaborately  and  its  implements. — He  is  to  have 
no  acceu  to  the  lady  but  such  as  I  sbaU  point  oot--only  she  may  be  amused 
to  see  his  philosophical  jugglery.    Thou  wilt  await  at  Cumnor  Place  m;r 
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farther  orden^  and,  as  thou  livest,  beware  of  the  a1«4>eiicli  and  tliff  aqaa- 
vitas  flask.  £ach  breath  drawn  in  Cumnor  Place  must  be  icefii  severed 
from  common  air.' 

^  Enough)  my  lord — I  mean  my  worshipful  master — ^soon,  I  tmaty  to  bt 
my  worshipful  knightly  master.  You  have  pvea  me  my  lesson  «tnd  my  li* 
cense ; — I  will  execute  the  one  and  not  abuse  the  other.  1  will  be  in  the 
saddle  by  day-\>reak.' 

'  Do  so,  and  deserve  favour. -"-^Stay-^ere  thou  goest  fill  me  a  cop  of  wins 
not  out  of  that  flask,  sirrah/ — as  Lambourne  was  pouring  out  fraon  that 
which  Alasco  had  left  half  finished* '  fetch  me  a  fresh  one.' 

Lambourne  obeyed,  and  Varney,  after  rinsin^r  his  mouth  with  the  Itqanr, 
drank  a  full  cup,  and  said,  an  he  took  up  a  lamp  to  retreat  to  his  slt'eping 
apartment,  ^  It  is  strange — 1  am  as  little  the  slave  of  fancy  as  any  one«  vet  I 
never  speak  for  a  f'^w  minutes,  with  this  fellow  Alasco,  but  my  month  and 
lungs  feel  as  if  soiled  with  the  fumes  of  calcined  arsenic — pah  !' 

'  So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment.  Lamboux  ne  lingered  to  drink  a  cop  of  t^ 
fre»h]y  opened  flask.  ^  It  is  from  Saint-John  VBerg,'  he  said,  as  be  paused 
on  the  draught  to  enjoy  its  flavour,  ^  and  has  the  true  relish  of  the  viiilH. 
But  must  forbear  it  now,  that  1  may  one  day  drink  it  at  my  own  pleasure/ 
And  he  quafjVd  a  goblet  of  water  to  quench  the  fumes  of  the  Rheni«b  wine, 
retired  slowly  towards  the  door,  made  a  pause,  and  then,  finding  tlie  leinp- 
laiion  irresistible,  walked  hastily  back,  and  took  another  long  pull  at  ihff 
wine  fl.'>sk,  without  the  formality  of  a  cup. 

<  Were  it  not  for  this  accursed  custom,'  he  said,  ^  I  m^ht  climb  as  high 
as  Varney  himself.  But  who  can  climb,  when  the  room  turns  round  with 
him  like  a  parish  top?  I  would  the  distance  were  greater,  or  tfaertkad 
rou^iurr,  betwixt  my  hand  and  mouth  ! — But  1  will  drink  nothing  to-mor* 
row,  save  water-— nothing  save  fair  water.' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Pistol.  And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lacky  joys. 
And  imppy  news  of  price. 

Falstaff.  1  pry  thee  now  deliver  them  like  to  men  of  thii  world* 

Pistol.  A  foutra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  base  1 
1 8pt,ak  of  Africa  and  golden  joys. 

RSirRT  IV.  i^artS: 

The  public  room  of  the  Black  Bear  at  Cumnor,  to  which  the  sceneof  our 
-atory  now  returns  boasted,  on  the  evetiing  which  we  treat  of,  no  ordin«iry 
assemblage  of  guests.  There  had  been  a  fair  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  cutting  mercei  of  Abingdon,  with  some  of  the  other  personages  whom 
the  reader  baa  already  bf^n  made  acquainted  with,  as  friends  and  coatomen 
of  Giles  Gosling,  had  already  formed  their  wonted  circle  around  the  evening 
fire,  and  were  talking  over  the  news  of  the  day. 

A  lively,  bustling,  arch  fellow,  whose  pack  and  oaken  eU-wandy  studded 
duly  with  brass  points,  denoted  him  to  be  of  Autolycus'  profession,  ocenpn 
ed  a  good  deal  of  the  attention,  and  furnished  much  of  the  amusemefit,  ol 
the  evening.  The  pedlars  of  these  flays,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
men  of  much  greater  importance  than  Ihe  degenerate  and  degraded  hawker? 
of  our  modern  ^es.    It  was  by  means  of  thase  peripatedc  venders  that 
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the  country-tradey  in  the  finer  manufactures  used  in  female  dress  particular- 
ly,  was  almost  entirely  carried  on ;  and  if  a  merchant  of  this  dpscription  ar- 
rived at  the  dignity  of  travelling  with  a  packhorse,  he  was  a  person  of  no 
small  consequence,  and  company  for  the  most  substantial  yeoman  or  Frank- 
lin whom  he  might  meet  in  his  wanderings. 

The  pedlar  of  whom  we  speak  bore,  accordingly,  an  active  and  unrebuk* 
ed  share  in  the  merriment  to  which  the  rafters  of  the  bonny  Black  Bear  of 
Cumnor  resounded.  He  had  bis  smile  with  pretty  mistress  Cicely,  his 
broad  laugh  with  mine  host,  and  his  jest  upon  dashing  thaster  Goldthred, 
who,  though  indeed  without  any  such  benevolent  intention  on  his  own  part, 
was  the  general  butt  of  the  evening.  The  pedlar  and  he  were  closely  en- 
gaged in  a  dispute  upon  the  preference  due  to  the  Spanish  nether  stock  over 
dia  black  Goscoigne  hose,  and  mine  host  had  just  winked  to  the  guests 
around  him,  as  who  should  say,  ^  You  will  have  mirth  presently,  my  mas* 
ters,'  when  the  trampling  of  horses  was  heard  in  the  court-yard,  and  the 
hostler  was  loudly  summoned,  with  a  few  of  the  newest  oaths  then  in  vogue 
to  add  force  to  the  invocation.  Out  tumbled  Will  Hostler,  John  Tapster, 
and  all  the  militia  of  the  inn,  who  had  slunk  from  their  posts  in  order  to 
collect  some  scattered  crumbs  of  tue  mirth  which  was  flying  about  among 
the  customers.  Out  into  the  yard  sallied  my  host  himself  also,  to  do  fitting 
salutation  to  his  new  guests;  and  presently  returned,  ushering  into  the 
apartment  his  own  worthy  nephew,  Michael  Lamboume,  pretty  tolerably 
drunk,  and  having  under  his  escort  the  astrologer.  Alasco,  though  still  a 
little  old  man,  had,  by  altering  his  gown  to  a  riding-dress^  trimming  his 
beard  and  eye-brows,  and  so  forth,  struck  at  least  a  score  of  years  from  his 
apparent  age,  and  might  now  seem  an  active  man  of  sixty,  or  little  upwards. 
He  appeared  at  present  exceedingly  anxious,  and  had  insisted  much  with 
Lam  bourne  that  they  should  not  enter  the  inn,  but  go  straight  forward  to 
the  place  of  their  destination.  But  Lamboume  would  not  be  controlled. 
'  \iy  Cancer  and  Capricorn,'  he  vociferated,  <  and  the  whole  heavenly 
host — besides  all  the  stars  I  saw  in  the  southern  heavens,  to  which  these 
northern  blinkers  are  but  farthing  Candles,  I  will  be  unkindly  for  no  one's  hu* 
mour^»J  will  stay  and  salute  my  worthy  uncle  here.  Chesu !  that  good 
blood  should  ever  be  forgotten  betwixt  friends  ! — A  gallon  of  your  best, 
uncle,  and  let  it  go  round  to  the  health  of  the  noble  earl  of  Leicester  !— 
What  I  Shall  we  not  collogue  together,  and  warm  the  cockles  of  our  ancient 
kindness  ?— Shall  we  not  collogue,  1  say  ?' 

«  With  ail  my  heart,  kinsmen,'  said  mine  host,  who  obviously  wished  to 
be  rid  of  him;  *  but  are  you  to  stand  shot  to  ail  this  good  liquor  ?' 

This  is  a  question  has  quelled  many  a  jovial  toper,  but  it  moved  not  the 
purpose  of  Lamoourne's  soul.  '  Question  my  means,  nuncle  ?'  he  said, 
producing  a  handful  of  mixed  gold  and  silver  pieces ;  ^  question  Mexico 
and  Feru-^uestioQ  the  queen's  exchequer — God  save  her  majesty ! — ^She 
is  my  good  lord's  good  mistress.' 

*  Well,  kinsman,'  said  mine  host,  *  it  is  my  business  to  sell  wine  to  those 
who  can  buy  it«>-So,  Jack  Tapster,  do  me  thine  office.  But  I  would  I 
knew  bow  to  come  by  money  as  lightly  as  thoil  doest,  Mike.' 

*  Why,  uncle,'  said  Lamboume,  *  I  will  tell  thee  a  secret — Dost  see  this 
little  old  fellow  here  ?  as  old  and  n  ithered  a  chip  as  ever  the  devil  put  in* 
to  his  porridge^^and  yet,  uncle,  between  you  and  me«-he  hath  Potosi  in 
that  brain  of  bis— 'Sblopd !  he  can  coin  ducats  faster  than  1  can  vent  oaths*' 

'  I  will  have  none  of  his  coinagefn  my  purse,  though,  Michael,'  said 
(line  host;  '  1  know  what  belongs  to  fabifying  the  queen's  eouu' 
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<  Thou  an  an  a»,  taicle,  foras  old  aa  thoa  art — Poll  me  not  by  the  tkhtiy 
doctor,  thou  art  an  ass  thyself  to  boot-^so,  being  both  asaea,!  tell  yml  spoke 
but  metaphorically.' 

*  Are  jou  mad  ?'  said  the  old  man;  *  is  the  deiil  in  yon  ?— «an  yoa  not 
let  us  begone  without  drawing  all  men's  eyes  on  us  !' 

*  Say'st  thou  ?'  said  Larobourae ;  '  thou  art  deceived  noir**iio  man  shall 
see  you  an  I  give  the.  word.  By  heavens,  masters,  an  any  one  dare  to  l<Nik 
on  this  old  gentleman,  I  will  slash  the  eyes  out  of  his  head  with  my  pooianl 
— ^k>  sit  down,  old  friend,  and  be  merry— these  are  mme  ancieot  inmates, 
and  will  betray  no  man.' 

^  Had  you  not  better  withdraw  to  a  private  apartment,  nephew,'  said 
Giles  Gosling ;  *  you  speak  strange  matter,'  he  added,  ^  and  there  be  imd- 
ligencers  every  where.' 

<  1  care  not  for  them,'  said  the  magnanimous  Michael^-'  inteUifenceis, 
pshaw  I — 1  serve  the  noble  earl  of  Leicester — Here  comes  the  wine— Fill 
round,  master  Skinker,  a  carouse  to  the  health  of  the  flower  of  Enghod, 
the  noble  earl  of  Leicester !  I  say,  the  noble  earl  of  Leicester  J  He  that 
does  me  not  reason  is  a  swine  of  Sussex,  and  I'll  make  him  kneel  to  tbe 
pledge,  if  I  should  cut  his  boms  and  smoke  them  for  bacon.' 

None  disputed  a  pledge  given  under  such  formidable  penalties ;  and  Mi- 
chael Lamboume,  whose  drunken  humour  was  not  of  course  diminished  bj 
this  new  potation,  went  on  in  the  same  wild  way,  renewing  hb  acquaiot- 
ance  with  such  of  the  guests  as  he  had  formerly  known,  and  experiencioga 
reception  in  which  there  was  now  something  of  deference,  mingled  with  a 
good  deal  of  fear ;  for  the  least  servitor  of  the  favourite  earl,  especially  sueb 
a  man  as  Lamboume,  was,  for  very  sufficient  reasons,  an  object  both  of  tlif 
one  and  of  the  other. 

In  tbe  meanwile,  the  old  man,  seeing  his  guide  in  this  uncontrollable  ba- 
mour,  ceased  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  sitting  down  in  the  most  obscare 
comer  of  the  room,  called  for  a  small  measure  of  sack,  over  which  he  seem- 
ed, as  it  were,  to  slumber,  withdrawing  himself  as  much  as  posaible  froa 
general  observation,  and  doing  nothing  which  could  recal  his  existence  to 
the  recollection  of  his  fellow-tiaveller,  who  by  this  time  had  got  into  dose 
intimacy  with  his  ancient  comrade,  Goldtbred  of  Abingdon. 

<  Never  believe  me,  bully  Mike,'  said  the  mercer,  <  if  I  am  not  as  glad 
to  see  thee  as  ever  I  was  to  see  a  customer's  money  !— Why,  thoo  canst 
give  a  friend  a  sly  place  at  a  mask  or  a  revel  now,  Mike;  ay,  or,  f  warrant 
Siec,  thou  canst  say  in  my  lord's  ear,  when  my  honourable  lord  is  down  ia 
these  parts,  and  wants  a  Spanish  ruflfor  the  like^'-thott  canst  say  in  his  ear, 
there  is  mine  old  friend,  young  Lawrence  Goldtbred  of  Abingdon,  has  as 
good  wares,  lawn,  tiffany,  cambric,  and  so  forth — ay,  and  is  as  pretty  a 
piece  of  man's  flesh  too  as  is  in  Berkshire,  and  will  mffle  it  for  your  lord* 
•hip  with  any  man  of  his  inches;  and  thou  may'st  say'" 

<  I  can  say  a  hundred  damned  lies  besides,  mercer,'  answered  Lan- 
bourne ;  ^  what,  one  must  not  stand  upon  a  good  word  for  a  friend  1' 

<  Here  is  to  thee,  Mike,  with  all  my  heart,'  said  the  mercer ;  *  and  thoa 
canst  tell  one  the  reality  of  the  new  fashions  too-— Here  was  a  rogue  pedlar 
but  now,  was  crying  up  the  old-fashioned  Spanish  nether  stock  oyer  the 
Gascoigne  hose,  although  thou  seest  how  well  the  French  hose  aet  off  the 
leg  and  knee,  being  adorned  with  party^oloured  garters  and  gamitmre  ifi 
conformity.' 

*  Excellent,  excellent,'  replied  L^bocume ;  ^  why,  thy  limber  bit  of  a 
thigh,  thrust  through  that  bunch  of  slashed  buckram  and  tilbny,  shows  like 
a  house^wife's  distaff,  when  the  flax  is  half  spun  off.' 
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'  S«id  I  not  80  ?'  said  the  mercer,  whose  shallow  brain  was  now  ovei^ 
flowed  in  his  turn  ;  '  where  then,  where  be  this  rascal  pedlar  ? — there  was 
a  pedlar  here  but  now,  methinks — Mine  host,  where  the  foul  fiend  is  this 
pedlar?' 

<  Where  wise  men  should  be,  master  Goldthred,'  replied  Giles  Gosling ; 
*  even  shut  up  in  bis  private  chamber,  telling  over  the  sales^of  to-day,  and 
preparing  for  the  custom  of  to*morrow.' 

^  Hang  him,  a  mechanical  chuff,'  said  the  mercer ;  ^  but  for  shame,  it 
were  a  good  deed  to  ease  him  of  his  wares, — a  set  of  peddling  knaves,  who 
stroll  through  the  land,  and  hurt  the  established  trader.  There  are  good 
fellows  in  Aerksbire  yet,  aaine  host-^your  pedlar  may  be  met  withd  on 
Maiden  Castle.' 

'  Ay,'  replied  mine  host,  laughing,  <  and  he  who  meets  him  may  meet 
bis  roatch-^^he  pedlar  is  a  tall  man.' 

'  Is  he  ?'  said  Goldthred. 

*  Is  he  ?'  replied  the  host ;  *  ay,  by  cock  and  pye  is  be—the  very  pedlar 
he  vho  raddled  Robin  Hood  so  tightly,  as  the  song  says, — 

"  Now  Robin  Hood  drew  his  sword  to  good, 

1'he  pedlar  drew  hit  brand. 
And  he  hath  raddled  him,  Robin  Hood, 

Till  he  neither  could  tee  nor  ttaad."  ' 

^  Hang  him,  foul  scroyle,  let  him  pass,'  said  the  mercer ;  <  if  he  be  such 
a  one,  there  were  small  worship  to  be  won  upon  him. — And  now  tell  me, 
Mike — my  honest  Mike,  how  wears  the  Hollands  you  won  of  me  r' 

^  Why,  well,  as  you  may  see,  Master  Goldthred,'  answered  Mike ;  '  I 
will  bestow  a  pot  on  thee  for  the  hansel. — Fill  the  flagon,  master  Tap» 
ster.' 

'  Thou  wilt  win  no  more  Hollands,  I  think,  on  such  wager,  friend  Mike,' 
said  the  mercer  ^  <  for  the  sulky  swain,  Tony  Foster,  rails  at  thee  all  to 
nought,  and  swears  you  shall  ne'er  darken  his  doors  again,  for  that  your 
oaths  are  enough  to  blow  the  roof  off  a  christian  man's  dwelling.' 

^  Doth  he  say  so,  the  mincing  hypocritical  raiser  ?'  vociferated  Lam- 
bourne  V— ^  Why  then  he  shall  come  down  and  receive  my  commands  here, 
this  blessed  night,  under  my  uncle's  roof !  And  I  will  ring  him  such  a 
black  sandusy  that  he  shall  think  the  devil  hath  him  by  the  skirts  for  a 
month  to  come,  for  barely  hearing  me.' 

*  iVay,  now  the  pottle-pot  is  uppermost,  with  a  witness,'  said  the  mercer. 
'  Tony  Foster  obey  thy  wliistle  I — Alas  !  good  Mike,  go  sleep— go  sleep,' 

*  I  tell  thee  what,  thou  l bin-faced  gull,'  said  Michael  Lamboume,  in 
high  chafe,  ^  I  will  wager  thee  fifty  angels  against  the  first  five  shelves  of 
thy  shop,  numbering  upward  from  the  false  light,  with  all  that  is  on  them, 
that  I  make  Tony  Foster  come  down  to  this  public  house,  before  we  bav^ 
finished  three  rounds.' 

'  I  will  lay  no  bet  to  that  amount,'  said  the  mercer,  something  sobered 
by  ao  offer  which  intimated  rather  too  private  a  knowledge,  on  Lam  bourne's 
part,  of  the  secret  recesses  of  his  shop, '  I  will  lay  no  su%  wager  ;'  hesaid^ 
*  but  1  will  stake  five  angels  against  thy  five,  if  thou  wilt,  that  Tony  Foster 
will  not  leave  bis  own  roof,  or  come  to  ale-house  after  prayer  time,  for  thee, 
or  any  man.' 

^  Content,'  said  Lambourne. — ^  Here,  uncle,  hold  stakes,  and  let  one  of 
yemr  young  bleed-barrels  there — one  of  your  infant  tapsters,  trip  presently 
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up  to  the  place,  and  pive  this  letter  to  Master  Foster,  and  say  that  T,  hss 
in$rle  Michael  Lamboiirne,  pray  to  speak  with  him  at  mine  uocle's  castle  here, 
upon  business  of  grave  import. — Away  with  thee,  child,  for  it  is  now  sun- 
down, and  the  wretch  goeth  to  bed  with  the  birds  to  save  mumm-Miet^ 
faugh  f 

Shortly  after  this  messenger  was  despatched — an  interval  which  wii 
spent  in  drinking  and  buffoonery ,«-fae  returned  with  the  answefi  that  mas- 
ter Foster  was  coming  presently. 

'  Won,  won  !'  said  Lambourne,  darting  on  the  stake. 

<  Not  till  he  comes,  if  you  please,'  said  the  mercer,  Interlenng. 

<  Why,  'sblood,  he  is  at  the  threshold,'  replied  Michael — <  What  said  he, 
boy  ?' 

'  If  it  please  your  worship,'  answered  the  messenger,  ^  he  looked  out  of 
window  with  a  musquetoon  in  his  hand,  and  when  I  delivered  your  errand, 
which  1  did  with  fear  and  trembling,  he  said,  with  a  vinegar  aspect,  that 
your  worship  might  be  gone  to  the  infernal  regions.' 

<  Or  to  hell,  I  suppose,'  said  Lambourne—^  it  is  there  he  dispoaes  of  all 
that  are  not  of  the  congregation.' 

<  Even  so/  said  the  boy ;  ^  f  used  the  other  phrase,  as  being  the  more 
poetical.' 

<  An  ingenious  youth,'  said  Michael ;  *  shalt  have  a  drop  to  wet  thy 
poetical  whistle — And  what  said  Foster  next  ?' 

^  He  called  me  back,'  answered  the  boy,  '  and  bid  me  say,  yoo  nigfat 
come  to  hira,  if  you  had  aught  to  say  to  him.' 

^  And  what  next?'  said  Lambourne. 

^  He  read  the  letter,  and  seemed  in  a  fluster,  and  asked  if  your  worship 
was  in  drink — and  1  said  you  were  speaking  a  little  Spanish)  as  one  who 
had  been  in  the  Canaries.' 

<  Out,  you  diminutive  pint-pot,  whelped  of  an  overgrown  reckoning  !* 
replied  I^ambonme,  '  Out  !^-But  what  said  he  then  ?' 

*  Why,  he  muttered,  that  if  he  came  not,  your  worship  would  hoU  out 
what  were  better  kept  in  :  and  so  he  took  his  old  fleet  cap,  and  thread-bare 
blue  cloak,  and,  as  I  said  before,  he  will  be  here  incontinent.' 

'  There  is  truth  in  what  he  said,'  replied  Lambourne,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself — ^  My  brain  has  pla^d  me  its  old  dog's  trick — ^but  couragio— let 
bim  approach  ! — ^1  have  not  rolled  about  in  the  world,  for  many  a  day,  to 
fear  Tony  Foster,  be  I  druiik  or  sober. — Bring  me  a  flagon  of  cold  water| 
to  christen  my  sack  withal.' 

While  Lambourne,  whom  the  approach  of  Foster  seemed  to  have  recall- 
ed to  a  sense  of  his  own  condition,  was  busied  in  preparing  to  receive  him^ 
Giles  Goring  stole  up  to  the  apartment  of  the  pedlar,  whom  he  found  tra- 
versing the  room  in  much  agitation. 

*  You  withdrew  yourself  suddenly  from  the  company,'  said  the  landlord 
to  the  guest. 

*  It  was  time,  when  the  devil  became  one  among  you/  replied  the 
pedlar. 

*  It  is  not  cour||ou8  in  you  to  term  my  nephew  by  such  a  name,'  said 
Gosling,  <  nor  is  it  kindly  in  me  to  reply  tb  it ;  and  yet,  in  some  sort, 
Mike  may  be  considered  as  a  limb  of  Satan.' 

*  Pooh — I  talk  not  of  the  swaggering  ruffian,'  replied  the  pedlar,  <  it  is 
of  the  other,  lAo.  for  aught  I  know — But  when  go  they  ?  or  wherefore 
eome  they  ?' 

<  Marry,  these  are  questions  I  cannot  answer,'  replied  the  host.  <  But 
look yott| sir, you  have  btought me m  token^roon  worthy  JMaster  TresaSan 
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—a  pretty  stone  it  i^.'    He  took  out  the  ring,  and  looked  at  it,  adding,  as 

he  put  it  into  his  purse  again,  that  it  was  too  rich  a  guerdon  for  any  thing 

bp  could  do  for  the  worthy  donor.     He  was,  he  said,  in  the  public  line,  and 

it  ill  became  him  to  be  too  inquisitive  into  other  folks'  concerns ;  he  had 

already  said,  that  hecould  hear  nothing,  but  that  the  lady  lived  still  at  Cum- 

nor  place,  in  the  closest  seclusion,  and,  to  such  as  by  chance  had  a  view  of 

her,  seemed,  pensive  and  discontented  with  her  solitude.     *  But  here,'  he 

said,  <  if  you  are  desirous  to  gratify  your  master,  is  the  rarest  chance  that 

hath  occurred  for  this  many  a  day.     Tony  Foster  is  coming  dnwn  hither, 

and  it  is  but  letting  Mike  Lambourne  smell  another  wine-flask,  and  the 

Queen*s  command  would  not  move  him  from  the  ale*bench.     So  they  are 

fast  for  an  hour  or  so— Now,  if  you  will  don  your  pack,  which  will  be  your 

be»t  excuse,  you  may,  perchance,  win  the  es(r  of  the  old  servant,  being  as* 

sured  of  the  master's  absence,  to  let  you  try  to  get  some  custom  of  the  lady, 

and  then  yon  may  learn  more  of  her  condition  than  I  or  any  other  can  tell 

you.' 

'  Troe-^very  true,'  answered  Wayland,  for  be  it  was ; '  an  excellent  de* 
vice,  but  methinks  something  dangerous — for  say  Foster  should  return  ?' 

'  Very  possible  indeed,'  replied  the  host. 

'  Our  say,'  continued  Wayland,  ^  the  lady  should  render  me  cold  thanks 
for  my  exertions  r' 

'  As  is  not  unlikely,'  replied  Giles  Gosling.  <  1  marvel,  master  Tressi- 
lian  will  take  such  heed  of  her  that  cares  not  for  him.' 

<  In  either  case  1  were  foully  sped,'  said  Wayland  5  '  and  therefore  I  do 
not.  on  the  whole,  much  relish  your  device.' 

'  Nay,  but  take  me  with  you,  good  master  serving-man,'  replied  mine 
host,  ^  this  Is  jour  master's  business  and  not  mine  ;  you  best  know  the  risk 
to  be  encountered,  or  how  far  you  are  willing  to  brave  it.  But  that  which 
you  will  not  yourself  hazard,  you  cannot  expect  others  to  risk.' 

*  Hold,  hold,'  said  Wayland  ;  *  tell  me  but  one  thing — Goes  yonder  old 
man  op  to  Cumnor  ?' 

*  Surely,  I  think  so,'  said  the  landlord  ;  <  their  servant  said  he  was  to 
take  their  baggage  thither,  but  the  ale  tap  has  been  as  potent  for  him  as  the 
sack-spigot  has  been  for  Michael.' 

'  It  is  enough,'  said  Wayland,  assuming  an  air  of  resolution — <  I  will 
thwart  that  old  villain's  projects— my  affright  at  his  baleful  aspect  b«*gins 
to  abate,  and  my  hatred  to  arise.  Help  me  on  with  my  pack,  good  mine 
host — and  look  to  thyself,  old  Abumazar — there  is  a  malignant  influence  in 
thy  horoscope,  and  it  gleams  from  the  constellation  Ursa  Major.' 

So  saying,  he  assumed  his  burden,  and,  guided  by  the  landlord  through 
the  postern  gate  of  the  Black  Bear,  took  the  most  privy  way  from  thence  up 
ta  Cumnor  Place. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

cLowv.    Ton  have  of  these  pedlart,  that  have  more  in  *em  than  70UM  think,' 
aster.  wibtkr^s  talk,  act  lii  SfcXNS  3. 

In  his  anxiety  to  obey  the  earl's  repeated  charges  of  secrecy,  as  well  as 
from  liis  owa  nPfl^™'  ao^  miserly  habitSi  Anthony  Foster -was  more  de- 
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sirous,  by  his  mode  of  house-keeping,  to  escape  obfrervation,  thaii  to  retbs 
intrusive  curiosity.  Thus,  instead  of  a  nameroas  household,  to  sectire  \m 
charge,  and  defend  his  bouse,  he  studied,  as  much  as  possible,  to  elude  no> 
tice,  by  diminishing  his  attendants ;  so  that,  unless  when  l&ere  were  attend- 
ants of  the  eari,  or  of  Varney,  in  the  mansion,  one  old  male  domeatic,  and 
two  old  cronies,  who  assisted  in  keeping  tht*  countess's  apartments  io  order, 
were  the  only  servants  of  the  family.  It  aras  one  of  these  old  women  who 
opened  the  door  when  Wayland  knocked,  and  answered  hia  petition,  to  be 
admitted  to  exhibit  his  wares  to  the  ladies  of  the  family,  with  a  Tolley  of 
vituperation,  couched  in  what  is  there  called  the  jawring  dia^ct.  The 
pedlar  found  the  means  of  checking  this  vociferation,  by  sKppm^  a  stiver 
groat  into  her  hand,  and  intimating  the  present  of  some  staff  for  a  coif,  if 
the  lady  would  buy  of  his  wares. 

<  God  ield  thee,  for  mine  is  aw  in  littocks — Slocket  with  thy  fiack  into 
gham,  roon — Her  walks  in  gham.'  Into  the  garden  she  ushered  the  ped* 
lar  accordingly,  and  pointing  to  an  old  ruinous  garden-house,  said  *  Yon> 
tier  he's  her  m«n, — ^yonder  he's  her-^Zhe  will  buy  changes  sand  sbe  loikes 
stuff.' 

<  She  has  lef%  me  to  come  off  as  I  may,'  thought  Wayknid,  as  he  heard 
the  hag  shut  tlie  garden-door  behind  him.  <  But  they  shaH  not  beat  roe, 
and  they  dare  not  murder  me,  for  so  little  trespass,  and  by  this  fair  twSight. 
Hang  it,  I  will  on — a  brave  general  never  thought  of  his  retreat  till  he  was 
defeated.  I  see  two  females  m  the  old  garden*bouse  yonder — font  how  to 
address  them  ? — Stay — Will  Shakespeare,  be  my  friend  in  need.  I  wifl 
give  them  a  taste  of  Autolycus.'  He  then  sung,  with  a  good  voice,  and  foe> 
coming  audacity^  the  popular  play-house  ditty, 

*  Lawn  ai  white  ai  driven  snow, 
Cyprus  black  at  e^er  was  cmw, 
Gloves  as  sweet  as  daoiaik  roses, 
Masks  for  faces  aod  for  ooses.^ 

^  What  hath  fortune  sent  us  here  for  an  unwonted  sight,  Janet  ?'  said  the 
Lady. 

*  One  of  these  merchants  of  vanity,  called  pedlars/  anawered  Janet,  de- 
oiurely,  <  who  utters  hia  Ught  wares  in  lighter  measures-^l  aaarvel  old  Dor* 
cas  let  him  pass.' 

<  It  Is  a  lucky  chance,  *girl,'  said  the  countess ;  <  we  lead  a  heavy  ^ 
here,  and  this  may  while  off  a  weary  hour.' 

<  Ay,  my  gracious  lady/  said  Janet ;  <  but  my  father  ?' 

^  He  IS  not  my  father  Janet,  nor  I  hope  my  maaler/  answered  the  lady 
— ^  I  say,tall  the  man  hither — I  want  some  things.^ 

<  Nay,'  replied  Janet,  ^  your  ladyship  has  but  to  aay  so  in  the  next  pack- 
et, and  If  England  can  furnish  them  they  will  be  sent. — ^There  will  come 
mischief  on't — Pray  dearest  lady,  let  me  bid  the  man  begone  I' 

<I  will  have  thee  bid  him  come  hither,'  said  the  countess, — ^^  or  stay, 
thou  terrified  fofl,  I  will  bid  him  myself,  and  spare  thee  a  chiding.' 

*  Ay !  wall*a-day,  dearest  lady,  if  that  were  the  worst,'  said  Janet,  sadly, 
while  the  lady  called  t9  the  pedlar,  ^  Good  fellow,  step  forward — ondo  thy 
pack — if  thou  bast  good  wares,  chance  has  sent  thee  hither  for  my  conTOi* 
ience,  and  tfi|^  profit.' 

^  What  may  your  ladyship  please  to  lack  ?'  said  Wayland,  imstrappiog 
his  pack,  and  cKsplaying  its  contents  with  as  much  dexterity  as  if  be  bad 
been  bred  to  the  trade.    Indeed  he  had  occaaiooaUy  pursoed  it  ia  the 
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course  of  has  roving  Ue,  and  now  commended  his  wares  with  all  the  volu- 
bility of  a  trader^  and  showed  some  skill  in  the  main  art  of  placing  prices 
upon  them. 

'  What  do  I  please  to  lack  ?'  said  the  lady  ;  ^  why  considering  I  have 
not  for  six  long  months  bought  one  yard  of  lawn  or  cambric,  or  one  trinket, 
the  most  inconsiderable,  for  my  own  use,  and  at  my  own  choice,  the  better 
question  is,  what  bast  thou  got  to  sell  ?  Lay  aside  for  me  that  cambric 
partlet  and  pair  of  sleeves — and  those  roundells  of  gold  fringe,  drawn  out 
with  Cyprus — and  that  short  cloak  of  cherry-coloured  fine  cloth,  garnished 
with  gold  buttons  and  loops — ^is  it  not  of  an  absolute  fancy,  Janet  ?^ 

'  JNay,  my  lady,'  replied  Janet,  ^  if  you  consult  my  poor  judgment,  it  is, 
methinks,  over  gawdy  for  a  graceful  habit.'  , 

'  Now,  out  upon  thy  judgment,  if  it  be  no  brighter,  wench,'  said  the 
countess  ;  <  thou  shalt  wear  it  thyself  for  penance  sake ;  and  I  promise, 
the  gold  buttons  being  somewhat  massive,  will  comfort  ^tby  father,  and  re- 
concile him  to  the  cherry-coloured  body.  See  that  he  snap  them  not  away, 
Janet,  and  send  them  to,  bear  company  with  the  imprisoned  angels  which 
he  keeps  captive  in  his  strong  box.' 

*  May  I  pray  yoitr  ladyship  to  spare  my  poor  father  i'  said  Janet. 

'  Nay,  but  why  should  any  one  spare  him  that  is  so  sparing  of  his  own 
nature?'  replied  the  lady. — ^  Well,  but  to  our  gear — That  head  garniture 
for  myself,  and  that  silver  bodkin,  mounted  with  pearl ; — and  take  off  two 
gowns  of  that  russet  cloth  for  Dorcas  and  Alison,  Janet,  to  keep  the  old 
wretches  watm  against  winter  comes — And  stay,  hast  thou  no  perfumes 
and  sweet  bags,  or  any  handsome  casting  bottles  of  the  newest  mode  ?' 

^  Were  I  pedlar  in  earnest,  I  were  a  made  merchant,'  thought  Wayland, 
as  he  busied  himself  to  answer  the  demands  which  she  thronged  one  on  an- 
other, with  the  eagerness  of  a  young  lady  who  has  been  long  secluded  from 
such  a  pleasing  occupation.  <  But  how  to  bring  her  to  a  moment's  serious 
reflection.'  Then  as  he  exhibited  his  choicest  collection  of  essences  and 
perfumes,  he  at  once  arrested  her  attention  by  observing,  that  these  articles 
had  almost  risen  to  double  value,  since  the  magnificent  preparations  made 
by  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  entertain  the  queen  and  court  at  his  princely  cas- 
lie  of  Kenil worth. 

'  Ha !'  said  the  countess,  hastily ;  <  that  rumour  then  is  true,  Janet/ 

'  Surely,  madam,'  answered  Wayland;  '  and  I  marvel  it  hath  not  reach- 
ed your  noble  ladyship's  ears.  The  Queen  of  England  feasts  with  the  no- 
ble earl  for  a  week  during  the  Summer's  progress ;  and  there  are  many  who 
will  tell  you  England  will  have  a  king,  and  England's  Elizabeth,  God  save 
her,  a  husband,  ere  the  progress  be  over.' 

'  They  lie  like  villains !'  said  the  countess,  bursting  forth  impatiently. 

<  For  God's  sake,  madam,  consider,'  said  Janet,  trembling  with  appre- 
hension ;  *  who  would  cumber  themselves  about  pedlar's  tidings  ?' 

*  Ves,  Jaoet !'  exclaimed  the  countess ;  <  right,  thou  hast  corrected  me 
justly.  Such  reports,  blighting  the  reputation  of  England's  brightest  wai 
noblest  peer,  can  only  find  currency  amongst  the  mean,  the  abject,  and  the 
infamouB.' 

*  May  I  perish,  lady,'  said  Wayland  Smith,  observing  that  her  violence 
directed  itself  towards  him,  ^  if  i  have  done  any  thing  to  merit  this  strange 
passion  1—1  have  said  but  what  many  men  say.' 

By  this  time  the  countess  had  recovered  her  composure,  and  endeavoured, 
alarmed  by  the  anxious  hints  of  Janet,  to  suppress  all  appearance  of  dis- 
pleasnre.  <  I  were  loth/  she  said,  <  good  fellow,  that  our  queen  should 
change  the  viigin  style,  so  dear  to  us  her  peopler-think  not  of  it.'    And 
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then,  as  if  desircNis  to  chan^  the  subject,  she  addad,  *  And  tvliat  is  tfas 
paste,  so  carefully  put  up  in  the  silver  box  ?'  as  stie  examined  the  CDnWoti 
of  a  casket  in  which  drugs  and  perfumes  were  contained  in  separate  dnv* 
ers. 

Mt  b  a  remedy,  madam,  for  a  disorder,  of  which  I  trust  yoor  ladyship 
will  never  have  reason  to  complain.  The  amount  of  a  small  tarkey-bean, 
swallowed  daily  for  a  week,  fortifies  the  heart  against  those  black  vapoan 
which  arise  from  solitude,  melancholy,  unrequited  affection,  dbappointei! 
hope' 

^  Are  you  a  fool,  friend  ?'  said  the  countess,  sharply ;  <  or  do  you  tbioL 
because  1  have  good-naturedly  purchased  your  trumpery  goods  at  vour 
roguish  prices,  that  you  may  put  any  gullery  you  will  on  me  ?— *who  am 
heard  that  affections  of  the  heart  were  cured  by  medicines  given  to  tiv 
body?' 

^  Under  your  honourable  favour,'  said  Wayland, '  I  am  an  honest  una. 
and  I  have  sold  my  goods  at  an  honest  price — As  to  this  most  preow 
medicine,  when  I  told  its  qualities,  I  asked  you  not  to  purchase  it,  so  vhj 
should  I  lie  to  you  ?  I  say  not  it  will  cure  a  rooted  affection  of  the  ratnd, 
which  only  God  and  time  can  do ;  but  I  say,  that  this  restorative  relieia 
the  black  vapours  which  are  engendered  in  the  body  of  that  mebuicholT 
which  broodeth  on  the  mind.  I  have  relieved  many  with  it,  both  in  c4Mn 
and  ciry,  and  of  late  one  master  Edmund  Tressilian,  a  worshipful  geDti^ 
man  in  Cornwall,  who,  on  some  slight,  received,  it  was  told  me,  where  he 
had  set  his  affections,  was  brought  into  that  state  of  melancholy  which  made 
his  friends  alarmed  for  his  life.' 

He  paused,  and  the  lady  remained  silent  for  some  time,  and  then  tskfi. 
with  a  voice  which  she  strove  in  vain  to  render  firm  and  ii^ifierent  in  hi 
tone,  <  Is  the  gentleman  you  have  mentioned  perfectly  recovered  ?' 

*  Passably,  madam,'  answered  Wayland  i  ^  he  hath  at  least  im  boiif 
complaint.' 

<  I  will  take  some  of  the  medicine,  Janet,'  said  the  countess.  '  I  too  bm 
sometimes  that  dark  melancholy  which  overclouds  the  brain.' 

^  You  shall  not  do  so,  madam,'  said  Janet ;  <  who  shall  answer  that  tfaa 
fellow  vends  what  is  wholesome?' 

<  1  will  myself  warrant  my  good  faith,'  said  Wayland ;  and,  takii^  a  pan 
of  the  medicine,  he  swallowed  it  before  them.  The  countess  now  boo^bt 
what  remained,  a  step  to  which  Janet,  by  farther  objections,  only  detenais' 
ed  her  the  more  obstinately.  She  even  took  the  first  dose  upon  the  ifistafl^ 
and  professed  to  feel  her  heart  lightened  and  her  spirits  aii^goMoted.— t 
consequence  which,  in  all  probability,  existed  only  in  her  own  im^uiatioe 
The  lady  then  piled  the  purchases  she  had  made  together,  flung  her  purse  t» 
Janet,  and  desired  her  to  compute  the  amount  and  to  pay  thefMdlar  ;  wfat^ 
she  herself,  as  if  tired  of  the  amusement  she  at  first  found  io  ccnversis; 
with  him,  wished  him  good  evening,  and  walked  carelessly  into  the  hoosp. 
thus  depriving  Wayland  of  every  opportunity  to  speak  with  her  in  pri^nte. 
He  hastened,  however,  to  attempt  an  explanation  with  Janet. 

^  Maiden,'  he  said,  <  thou  hast  the  face  of  one  who  should  love  ber  vaS' 
tress.     She  hath  much  need  of  faithful  service.' 

*  And  well  deserves  it  at  my  hands,'  replied  Janet ;  <  but  what  of  that  V 

'  Maiden,  I  am  not  altogether  what  1  seem,'  said  the  pedlar,  lowcriag  h« 
▼oice. 

*  The  less  like  to  bean  honest  man,'  said  Janet. 

'  The  more  so,'  answeivd  Wayland,  *  since  1  am  no  pedlar.' 
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'  Get  thee  i^e  then  tnstimtly,  or  I  will  call  for  aasiatance/  said  Janet} 
*  my  father  musit  ere  this  be  returned.' 

^  Do  not  be  sorash/ said  Way  land:  'you  will  do  what  you  may  repent 
of.  I  am  one  of  your  niistieas'  friends ;  and  she  had  need  of  moffei  not 
that  thoushould^st  riiin  those  she  hath.' 

*  How  shall  I  know  that?'  said  Janet. 

^  Look  Qiein  the  face/  said  Waylaad  Smith,  'and  SM  if  thou  dost  not 
lead  honesty  in  my  looks.' 

And  in  truth,  though  by  no  means  handsome,  there  was  in  his  physioi^o* 
ray  the  sharp,  keen  expression  of  inventive  eenitis  ^and  prompt  intellect, 
which*  joined  to  quick  and  brilliant  eyes,  a  well*formed  mouth,  and  an  in* 
teilieent  spiile,  often  gives  erace  and  interest  to  (eatures  which  are  both 
homely  and  irregidar.  Janet  looked  at  him  with  the  sly  simplicity  of  heff 
sex,  and  replied,  ^  Notwithstanding  thy  boasted  honesty,  friend,  and  al» 
though  I  am  niH  accustomed  to  read  and  pass  judgment  on  suck  vi^umes  as 
thou  hast  submitted  to  ray  perusal,  I  think  I  see  tu  thy  conatenance  somo* 
thing  of  the  piedkur< — something;  of  the  picaroon.' 

MIn  a  small  scale,  perhaps,'  said  Way  hind  Smith,  laughing.  '  But  this 
evening,  or  to-miori ow,  will  an  old  man  come  hither  with  thy  father,  who 
has  the  stealthy  ^ep  of  the  cat,  the  shrewd  and  vindictive  eye  of  the  rat,  the 
fawinng  wile  of  the  spaniel,  the  determined  grasp  of  the  mastiff— -of  him  be* 
wm  e«  for  your  own  sake  and  that  of  your  mistress.  See  you,  fair  Janet,  Im 
brings  the  venom  of  the  aspic  under  the  assumed  innocence  of  the  dove. 
Whar  precise  mischief  he  meditates  towards  you  1  caimot  guess,  but  death 
and  disease  have  ever  dogged  his  footsteps. — Say  nought  of  this  to  thy  mis-> 
tress— my  art  suggests  to  me  that  in  her  state,  the  laar  of  evil  may  be  aa 
dangerous  as  its  operation — But  s**e  that  she  take  my  specific  for — hi$ 
lowered  his  vofce  and  spoke  low  but  impressively  in  her  ear,}  it  is  an  antidote 
against  poison^-Uark,  they  enter  the  garden !' 

In  efl^ct,  a  sound  of  noisy  mirth  and  IoijnI  talking  approached  the  gardaa 
door,  alarmed  by  which  Wayland  Smith  sprung  into  thennidst  of  a  thicket 
of  overgrown  shrubs,  while  Janet  withdrew  to  the  garden-house  that  ska 
might  not  ineiir  observation,  and  that  she  might  at  the  same  time  conceal,  at 
least  for  the  present,  the  purchases  made  from  the  supposed  pedlar,  which 
lay  scattered  on  the  door  of  the  summer-house, 

Janet,  however,  had  no  occasion  for  anxiety.  Her  father,  his  old  attend* 
ant.  Lord  Leicester's  domestic,  and  the  astrologer,  entered  the  garden  in  ttt» 
nult  and  in  extreme  perplexity,  endeayournig  to  quiet  Lambourna,  whosA 
brain  had  now  become  completely  6 red  with  liquor,  and  who  was  one  oC 
tho*ie  unfortunate  persons,  who,  beinji  once  stirred  with  the  vinous  stimulous* 
do  not  fall  asleep  like  other  drunkards,  but  remain  long  partially  influenced 
by  it,  for  many  hours,  until  at  lenieth,  by  successive  draughts,  they  are  ele* 
VHted  into  a  state  of  uncontrollable  frenay.  Like  many  men  in  this  state 
also,  Lambourne  neither  lost  the  power  of  motion,  speech,  nor  expression  $ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  with  unwonted  emphasis  and  readiness^  and 
lold  hU  that  at  another  time  he  would  have  been  moat  desirous  to  have  kepi 
Secret. 

*  What !'  ejaculated  JVlichaf'Uat  the  foil  extent  of  his  voice,  <  am  I  to  havn 
no  wekeme—no  carouse,  when  1  have  brought  fortune  to  your  old  luinous 
df>g-house  in  the  shape  of  a  devil's  ally,  that  can  change  ^te-shivers  into 
Spanish  dollars? — Here,  you  Tony  Fire-the^Fagtrot,  papist,  puritan,  hypo* 
crtte,  miser,  profligate,  devil,  compoiuided  of  all  mf*n's  sins,  bow  down  and 
reverence  hia  who  has  brought  into  thy  house  tlM»  very  wa^ynen  thou  w^c^ 
sduppest.' 
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<  For  God's  sake,'  said  Foster,  ^  speak  low-^-come  into  the  koose-^tbou 
shalt  have  wine,  or  whatever  thou  wUt.' 

'  No,  old  puckiist,  I  will  have  it  here/  thundered  the  inebriated  ruffiaiH- 
<  here  al  fresco^  as  the  Italian  hath  it. — No,  no,  I  will  not  drink  with  thai 
poisoning  devil  within  doors,  to  be  choaked  with  the  fumes  or  arsenic  iuid 
quick-silver ;  1  learned  from  villain  Vamey  to  beware  of  that.' 

*  Fetch  him  wine,  in  the  name  of  all  the  fiends,'  said  the  alchemist. 

<  Aha  1  and  thou  would  spice  it  for  me,  old  Truepenny,  wouldst  thou 
not  ?  Ay,  1  should  have  copperas,  and  hellebore,  and  vitriol,  and  aqua- 
ibrtis,  and  twenty  devilish  materials,  bubbling  in  my  brain-pan  like  a  cliann 
to  raise  the  devil  in  a  witch's  cauldron.  Hand  roe  the  flask  thyself,  old 
Tony  Fire-the-Faggot — and  let  it  be  cool— I  will  have  no  winenmuiledkt 
the  pile  of  the  old  burned  bishops — Or  stay,  let  Leicestei  be  king  if  be  «ili 
•^good — andVarney,  villain  Varney,  grand  vizier — why,  exceUeni,— aiKl 
what  shall  I  be  then  ? — why,  emperor----%Lmperor  Lamboume. — I  will  »t 
this  choice  piece  of  beauty  that  they  have  walled  up  here  for  their  piiviie 
pleasures — 1  will  have  her  this  very  night  to  serve  my  wine-cup^nd  put  od  dju 
night-cap.  What  should  a  fellow  do  with  two  wives,  were  he  twenty  times 
an  Earl  ? — answer  me  that,  Tony  boy,  you  old  reprobate  hypocritical  do;^ 
whom  God  struck  out  of  the  book  of  life,  but  tormented  w  itb  the  coDslaot 
wish  to  be  restored  to  it — You  old  bishop-burning,  blasphemous  fanatic,  so- 
•wer  me  that.' 

*  I  will  stick  my  knife  to  the  haft  in  him,'  said  Foster,  in  a  low  tone, 
which  trembled  with  passion. 

<  For  the  love  of  heaven,  no  violence,'  said  the  astrologer.  <  It  caoDot 
but  be  looked  closely  into. — Here,  honest  Lamboume,  wilt  thou  pledge  oi^ 
to  the  health  of  the  noble  £arl  of  Leicester  and  Master  Richard  Varnejr' 

<  I  will,  mine  old  Albumazar — I  will,  my  trusty  vender  of  rat's-bane— 
I  would  kiss  thee,  mine  honest  infractor  of  the  Lex  Julia,  (as  they  said  al 
Leyden,)  didst  thou  not  flavour  so  damnably  of  sulphur,  and  such  fieodish 
apothecaries'  stufi".  Here  goes  it,  up  seyes— to  Vamey  and  Leicester  !^ 
two  more  noble  mounting  spirits — and  more  dark-seeking,  deep^vins:, 
high-flying,  malicious,  ambitious  miscreants — well,  I  say  no  more,  but  1 
wUl  whet  my  dagger  on  his  heart-spone,  thai  refuses  to  pledge  me !  And 
so,  my  masters' 

Thus  speaking,  Lamboume  exhausted  the  cup  which  the  astrologer  bad 
handed  him,  and  which  contained  not  wkie,  but  distilled  spirits.  He  swore 
half  an  oath,  diropped  the  empty  cup  from  his  grasp,  laid  his  hand  od  his 
sword  without  being  able  to  draw  it,  reeled,  and  fell  without  sense  or  mo- 
tion into  the  arms  of  the  domestic,  who  dragged  him  oflf  to  hb  chamber  and 
put  him  to  bed. 

ill  the  general  confusion,  Janet  regained  her  lady's  chamber  unobsen>*ed. 
trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf,  but  determined  to  keep  secret  from  the  Count- 
ess the  dreadful  surmises  which  she  could  not  help  entertaining  from  t^ 
dranken  ravings  of  Lamboume.  Her  fears,  however,  though  they  assum- 
ed  no  certain  shape,  kept  pace  with  the  advice  of  the  pedlar;  and  she  coo- 
firmed  her  mistress  in  her  purpose  of  taking  the  medicine  which  he  bad  re 
commoided,  from  which  it  is  probable  she  would  otherwise  have  dissoad- 
ed  her.  Neither  had  these  intimations  escaped  the  ears  of  Wayland,  wH* 
knew  much  better  how  to  interpret  them.  He  felt  much  compassion  at 
beholding  so  lovely  a  creature  as  the  Countess,  and  whom  he  had  first  seen 
^  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  happiness,  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  sucb  a 
gang  of  villains.  His  passions,  too,  had  been  highly  excited,  by  hearing 
the  voice  of  his  old  master,  against  whom  he  nourishedj  in  equal  degree,  tbe 
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|)a9skms  of  hatred  and  fear.  He  nourished  also  a  pride  in  his  own  art  and 
resources ;  and,  dangerous  as  the  task  was,  he  that  night  formed  a  determin* 
ation  to  attain  the  bottom  of  the  mystery,  and  to  aid  the  distressed  lady,  if 
it  were  yet  possible.  From  some  words  which  Lambourne  had  dropped 
amongst  his  ravings,  Wayland  now.  for  the  first  time,  felt  inclined  to  doubt 
that  \''arney  had  acted  entirely  on  his  own  account,  in  wooing  and  winning 
the  affections  of  this  beautiful  creature.  Fame  asserted  of  this  zealous  re* 
tainer,  that  he  had  accommodated  his  lord  in  former  love  intrigues ;  and  it 
occurred  to  Wayland  Smith,  that  Leicester  himself  might  be  the  party  chiefly 
interested.  Her  marriage  with  the  Earl  he  could  not  suspect ;  but  even 
the  discovery  of  such  a  passing  intrigue  with  a  lady  of  Mistress  Amy  Rob- 
sart*s  rank,  was  a  set^et  of  the  deepest  importance  to  the  stability  of  the 
favourite's  power  over  Elizabeth.  *  If  Leicester  would  hesitate  to  stiflesuch 
a  rumour  by  very  strange  means,'  said  he  to  himself,  '  he  has  those  about 
him  who  would  do  him  that  favour  without  waiting  for  his  consent.  If  I 
would  meddle  in  this  business,  it  must  be  as  my  old  master  uses  to  com- 
pound his  manna  of  Satan,  with  a  close  mask  on  my  face.  So  I  will  quit 
Giles  Gosling  to-morrow,  and  change  my  course  and  place  of  residence  as 
often  as  a  hunted  fox.  I  should  like  to  see  this  little  puritan,  too,  once 
more.  She  looks  both  pretty  and  intelligent,  to  have  come  of  such  a  caitiff 
as  Antony  Fire-the-Faggot.' 

Giles  Gosling  received  the  adieus  of  Wayland  rather  joyfully  than  other- 
wise. The  honest  publican  saw  so  much  peril  in  crossing  the  course  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  favourite,  that  his  virtue  was  scarce  able  to  support  him 
in  the  task,  and  he  was  well  pleased  when  it  was  likely  to  be  removed 
from  his  shoulders ;  still,  however,  professing  his  good  will,  and  readiness, 
in  case  of  need,  to  do  Mr.  Tressilian  or  his  emissary  any  service,  in  so  far 
as  consisted  with  his  character  of  a  publican. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Vaulting  ambition,  that  o'erleapt  itself, 

And  falls  oa  'tother  side.  uaobstb. 

Thb  splendour  of  the  approaching  revels  at  Kenilworth  was  now  the 
conversation  through  all  England ;  and  every  thing  was  collected  at  home^ 
or  from  abroad,  which  could  add  to  the  gayety  or  glory  of  the  prepared  re- 
ception of  Elizabeth,  at  the  house  of  her  most  dbtinguished  favourite. 
Meantime,  Leicester  appeared  daily  to  advance  in  the  queen's  favour.  He 
Whs  perpetually  by  her  side  in  council,  willingly  listened  to  in  the  moments 
of  courtly  recreation— favoured  with  approaches  even  to  familiar  intimacy 
— looked  up  to  by  all  who  bad  aught  to  hope  at  courts-courted  by  foreign 
ministers  with  the  most  flattering  testimonies  of  respect  from  their  sovereigns 
— the  Aher  EgOy  as  it  seemed,  of  the  stately  Elizabeth,  who  was  now 
very  generally  supposed  to  be  studying  the  time  and  opportunity  for  associ- 
ating him,  by  marriage,  into  her  sovereign  power. 

Amid  such  a  tide  of  prosperity,  this  minion  of  fortune,  and  of  the  queen's 
favour,  was  probably  the  most  unhappy  man  in  the  realm  which  seemed  at 
bis  devotion.  He  had  the  fairy  king's  superiority  over  his  friends  and  de- 
pendants, and  saw  much  which  they  could  not.  The  character  of  his  mis- 
tress was  intimately  known  to  him ;  it  was  his  minute  and  studied  acquaint- 
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«oee  mA  h»  hammM^  m  weH  «•  Ii6r  noble  qualities,  wiiwh,  jcHaed  to  hii 
powerful  mental  4}iialiiie8y  and  his  eaiinent  external  aocoaiptisfatneiiUL,  had 
raised  him  so  high  in  her  favour ;  and  it  waa  that  very  kaovledge  of  ber 
disposition  which  led  him  to  apprehend  %k  every  turn  some  sadden  and 
overwhehning  dia|rni«'e.  Leicester  was  like  a  pihit  possessed  of  a  chart, 
which  points  out  to  him  all  thepemliarities  of  his  navigation,  but  which  ex> 
bibits  so  many  shofds,  breakers,  and  reefs  of  rocks,  that  hb  anxious  eve 
feaps  little  more  from  observing  them,  than  to  be  convinced  ilmt  bis  final 
escape  can  be  little  else  than  miraculous. 

In  faet,  queen  Elizabeth  had  a  character  atrangeiy  compounded  of  the 
ftrongesi  •  mas^line  sense,  widi  those  foibles  which  are  chiefly  supposed 
proper  to  the  female  sex.  Her  subjects  had  Ibe  full  benefit  of  htsr  ^ir> 
tuesy  which  far  predominated  over  her  weaknesses;  but  her  courtiers,  and 
those  about  ber  person,  bad  often  to  sustain  auddeii  and  embarrasstntr  turra 
of  caprice,  and  the  sallies  of  a  temper  which  was  bo(h  jealous  and  de»p(»fic 
She  was  the  nursing-mother  of  her  people,  but  she  was  also  the  true  daueii- 
ler  of  Henry  Vlii. ;  and  though  early  sufierings  and  an  eaceUeot  edtic»aon 
had  repressed  and  modified,  they  had  not  altogether  desttoyed,  the  b«rrdi- 
tary  temper  of  that  ^  hard-niled  king.'-— <  Her  mind,'  says  ht^i  witty  god- 
aon,  sir  John  Harrington,  who  had  experienced  both  the-  smiles  md  ite 
frowns  which  he  describes,  <  was  oftime  like  jtlie  gentle  air^  that  comftk 
from  tbe  western  point  in  a  summer's  nuH'n— 'twas  sweet  and  refrpshin^  to 
all  around  bar.  Her  speech  did  win  all  affiedians.  And  again,  she  c4Mild 
put  fiarth  auch  altecataoos,  when  obedience  was  lacking,  as  Mi  no  duutxiiq; 
Ufhose  daughter  she  was.  When  she  siBilt*d,  it  whs  a  pure  sunshine,  thst 
every  one  did  choose  to  bask  in,  if  tbey  eooid ;  but  anon  came  a  atora, 
from  a  sudden  gathering  of  clouds,  and  the  tbunder  fell,  in  a  wondrous  man- 
ner, on  all  alike.** 

I'he  variability  of  disposition,  as  Leicester  well  knew,  waa  %mkBj  for- 
midable to  those  who  had  a  share  in  the  queeirs  aflfectiuns,  and  who  de> 
peuded  rather  on  her  personal  regard,  than  on  the  indispensable  services 
which  they  could  render  to  her  councils  and  her  crown.     The  favour  of 
Burleigh,  or  of  WaUingbaro,  of  a  description  far  less  striking  than  that  by 
which  he  was  himself  upheld,  was  founded,  as  Leicester  well  knew,  oo 
JLUzabeth's  solid  judgment,  not  on  her  partiality  ;  and  was,  therefore,  ff«e 
from  all  those  principles  of  change  and  decay,  necesnariiy  inddent  to  that 
which  chiefly  arose  from  personal  accomplishments  and  female  predil<*o> 
tion.     These  great  and  sage  statesmen  were  judged  of  by  the  queen,  onlv 
with  reference  to  the  measures  they  suggested,  and  the  reasons  by  whi^ 
Ihey  supported  their  opinions  in  council ;  whereas  the  success  of  iieices< 
ler's  course  depended  on  all  those  light  and  changeable  gales  of  caprice  and 
ht  mrtur,  which  thwart  or  favour  the  progress  of  a  lover  in  the  favotH*  of 
iiis  mistress,  and  she,  too,  a  mistress  who  was  ever  and  anon  becoming 
ieatful  lest  she  should  forget  the  dignity,  or  compromise  the  authority  of 
the  queen,  while  she  indulged  the  aflections  of  the  woman.     Of  tbe  diffi- 
culries  which  surrounded  his  power,  <  too  great  too  keep  or  to  resign,'  Lei- 
oesier  was  fully  sensible ;   *  and,  as  he  looked  anxiously  round  Ibr  the 
means  of  mainiainuig  himself  in  his  precarious  situation,  and  sometimes  coo- 
templated  those  of  descending  from  it  in  safety,  he  saw  but  little  hope  of 
.either.  At  such  momenu,  his  thoughts  turned  to  dwell  upon  hissecret  mar* 
ffiage,  and  its  consequences  ;  and  It  was  in  bitterness  against  himsdfy  if  not 


*  Nagn  AotiqufS,  Vol.  1.  pp.  35S,  359-*-992« 
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affniiKit  his  anfertofiale  countess,  that  he  bad  ascribeit  to  that  hasty  measui^ 
ado(>t«d  jn  the  firdour  iif  whet  he  novr  calked  inconsiderate  passion,  at 
once  the  impossibility  of  placing  his  power  on  a  solid  basis,  and  the  iin» 
ininent  prospect  of  its  precipitate  downfall. 

*  Men  say/  thus  ran  his  tbousfhts,  in  these  anxious  and  repentant  m<^ 
ments,  'that  I  might  marry  Clizabetli,  and  become  king  of  Lngland.  All 
things  suggest  thb.  I'he  m^itch  is  carolled  in  ballads,  while  the  rabble 
throw  their  caps  up^-lt  has  been  touched  upon  in  the  schools — whispered 
in  the  presence  chamber — recommended  from  the  pulpit — prayed  for  in 
the  Caivinistic  churches  abroad— touched  on  by  statists  in  the  very  council 
at  home — These  bold  insinuations  have  been  rebutted  by  no  rebuke,  no  re- 
sentment, no  chiding,  scarce  even  by  the  usual  female  protestation  that  she 
would  live  and  die  a  virgin  ptincess. — Her  words  hnve  been  more  courteous 
than  ever,  though  she  knows  such  rumours  are  abroad — her  actions  more 
gracious — her  looks  more  kind — nought  seems  wanting  to  make  me  king 
of  England,  and  pla^e  me  beyond  the  storms  of  court-favour,  excepting  the 
putting  forth  of  mine  own  hand  to  take  that  crown  imperial,  which  is  th^ 
glory  of  the  universe  !  And  when  I  might  stretch  that  hand  out  most 
boldly,  it  is  lettered  down  by  a  secret  and  inextricable  bond. — And  here  I 
liave  letters  from  Amy,'  he  would  say,  catchmg  them  up  with  a  movement 
of  peevishness,  <  persecuting  roe  to  acknowledge  her  openly — ^to  do  justice 
to  her  and  to  mvself--and  i  wot  not  what.  Methinks  1  have  done  less 
than  jusdoe  to  rayNelf  already.  And  stie  Speaks  as  if  ICIizabeth  were  tb 
receive  tlie  knowledge  of  this  matter,  with  the  glee  of  a  mother  hearing  of 
the  happy  marriage  of  a  hopeful  son  ! — She,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  wfib 
spared  neither  man  in  his  anger,  nor  woman  in  his  desire, — she  to  find  hei^ 
self  tricked,  drawn  on  with  the  toys  of  passion  to  the  verge  of  acknowledg- 
ing; her  love  to  a  subject,  and  be  a  married  man  I — Elizabeth  to  learn  that 
she  had  been  dallied  with  in  such  fashion,  as  a  gay  courtier  might  trifle  with 
«  country  wench — We  should  then  learn  furens  quid  famina  P 

He  would  then  pause,  and  call  for  Varney,  whose  advice  was  now  more 
frequently  resorted  to  than  ever,  becanse  the  earl  remembered  the  remon- 
strances which  he  had  made  against  his  secret  contract.  And  their  con- 
sultation usually  terminated  in  anxious  deliberation,  how,  or  in  what  man- 
ner, the  CountesH  was  to  be  produced  at  Kenil worth.  These  comniunings 
hitd  fur  some  time  ended  always  in  a  resolution  to  delay  the  progress  from 
diky  to  day.     But  at  length  a  peremptory  decision  became  necessary. 

*  Llisabeth  will  not  be  satisfied  without  her  presence,'  said  the  earl ; 
whether  any  suspicion  hath  entered  her  mind,  as  my  own  apprehensions 
suggest,  or  whether  the  petition  of  Tressilian  is  kept  in  her  memory  by 
Sussex,  or  some  other  secret  enemy,  I  know  not ;  but  amongst  all  the  fa- 
Yourable  expressions  which  she  uses  to  me,  she  often  recurs  to  the  story  of 
Amy  Robsart.  I  think  that  Amy  is  the  slave  in  the  chariot,  who  is  placed 
there  by  my  evil  fortune  to  dash  and  to  confound  my  triumph,  even  when 
at  the  highest.  Show  me  thy  device,  Varney,  for  solving  the  inextricable 
difficulty^  I  have  thrown  every  such  impedim^t  in  the  way  of  these  ac- 
cursed revels,  as  I  could  propound  even  with  a  shade  of  decency,  but  to- 
day's interview  has  put  all  to  a  hazard.  She  said  to  me  kindly,  but  pe- 
remptorily, *  we  will  give  you  no  farther  time  for  preparations,  my  lord,  lest 
you  should  altogether  ruin  yourself.  On  Saturday,  the  9th  of  July,  we 
will  be  whh  you  at  Kenilworth — We  pray  you  to  forget  none  of  our  ap- 
pointed guests  and  suitors,  and  in  especial  this  light-oMove,  Amy  Robsart. 
We  would  wish  to  see  the  woman  who  could  postpone  yonder  poetical  gen- 
tiemaOi  master  Tressilian^  to  your  man^  Richard  Varney.'    Now,  Varney, 
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ply  thine  invention^  whose  forj^e  hath  availed  us  so  often  ;  for  sure  as  my 
name  is  Dudley,  the  danger  menanced  by  my  horoscope  is  now  darkening 
around  me.' 

*  Can  my  lady  be  by  no  means  persuaded  to  bear  for  a  brief  space  the 
obscure  character  which  circumstances  impose  on  her  ?'  said  Varney,  after 
some  hesitation. 

'  How,  sirrah  !  my  countess  term  herself  thy  wife  ! — ^that  may  neither 
stand  with  my  honour  nor  with  ber's.' 

<Alas!  my  lord,'  answered  Varney,  'and  yet  such  is  the  quality  in 
which  Klizabeth  now  holds  her ;  and  to  contradict  this  opinion  is  to  db- 
cover  all.' 

<  Think  of  something  else,  Vamey,'  said  the  Earl,  in  great  agitation ; 
<  this  invention  is  naught^-Jf  I  could  give  way  to  it,  she  woold  noC  ;  for  i 
tell  thee.  Varney,  if  thou  knowest  it  not,  that  not  Elizabeth  on  the  throne 
has  more  pride  than  the  daughter  of  this  obscure  gentleman  of  Devon. 
She  is  flexible  in  manv  things,  but  where  she  holds  hpr  honour  brought  in 
question,  she  hath  a  spirit  and  temper  as  apprehensiti  as  lightning,  and  as 
swift  in  execution.' 

'  We  have  experienced  that,  my  lord,  else  had  we  not  been  thus  circnm* 
stanced,'  said  Varney.  <  But  what  else  to  suggest  1  know  not — Metbiiiks 
she  who  gives  rise  to  the  danger,  should  do  somewhat- towards  parry- 
ing it.' 

^  It  is  impossible,'  said  the  Earl,  waving  his  hand  ;  '  I  know  neither  au* 
th3rity  nor  entreaties  would  make  her  endure  thy  name  for  an  hour.' 

^  It  is  somewhat  hard  though,'  said  Varney,  in  a  dry  tone  ;  and,  without 
pausing  on  that  topic,  he  added,  '  Suppose  some  one  were  foand  to  repie- 
sent  her  ?  Such  feats  have  been  performed  in  the  courts  of  as  sharp-eyed 
raonarchs  as  Queen  EliRabeth.' 

^  Utter  madness,  Varney,'  answered  the  Earl ;  <  the  counterfeit  would 
be  confronted  with  Tressilian,  and  discovery  become  inevitable.' 

<  Tressilian  might  be  removed  from  court,'  said  the  unfaesitadng  Var- 
ney. 

<  And  by  what  means  ?' 

<  There  are  many,'  said  Varqey,  '  by  which  a  statesman  in  your  situa* 
tion,  my  lord,  may  remove  from  the  scene  one  who  pries  into  your  aiairs, 
and  places  himself  in  perilous  opposition  to  you.' 

<  Speak  not  to  me  of  such  policy,  Varmy,'  said  the  Earl,  hastily ;  <  which, 
besides,  would  avail  nothing  in  the  present  case.  Many  others  may  be  at 
court,  to  whom  Amy  may  be  known  ;  and  besides,  on  the  absence  of  Tres- 
silian, her  father  or  some  of  her  friends  would  be  instanUy  summoned  hither. 
Urge  thine  invention  once  more.' 

*  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  to  say,'  answered  Varney ;  <  but  were  I 
nyself  in  such  perplexity,  I  would  ride  post  down  to  Cumnor  Place,  and 
compel  my  wife  to  give  her  consent  to  such  measures  as  her  safety  and  mine 
required.' 

<  Varney,'  said  Leicester,  '  I  cannot  urge  her  to  aught  so  repugnant  to 
her  noble  nature,  as  a  share  in  this  stratagem — it  would  be  a  base  requital  to 
the  love  she  bears  me.' 

^  Well,  my  lord,'  said  Varney,  <  your  lordship  is  a  wise  and  honourable 
man,  and  skilled  in  those  high  points  of  romantic  scruple,  w^ich  are  current 
in  Arcadia,  perhaps,  as  your  nephew,  Philip  Sidney,  writes.  I  aa>  your 
humble  servitor — a  man  of  this  world,  and  only  happy  that  my  knowledge 
of  it,  and  its  ways,  is  such  as  your  lordship  has  not  scorned  to  avail  your<- 
>^lf  of.     Now  I  would  fain  kaow,  whether  the  obligation  lies  on  my  lady  or 
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on  you,  in  this  fortunate  union  ;  and  which  has  most  reason  to  show  com* 
plaisance  to  the  other,  and  to  consider  that  other's  wishes,  conveniences, 
and  safety  ?' 

*  f  tell  thee,  Varney,'  said  the  Earl,  ^  that  all  it  was  in  my  power  to 
bestow  upon  her,  was  not  merely  deserved,  but  a  thousand  times  overpaid, 
by  her  own  virtue  and  beauty ;  for  never  did  greatness  descend  upon  a 
crtrature  so  formed  by  nature  to  grace  and  adorn  it.' 

^  It  is  well,  my  lord,  vou  are  so  satisfiefl,'  answered  Varney,  with  hift 
usual  Sardonic  smile,  which  even  respect  to  his  patron  could  not  at  all  times 
subdue — *  you  will  have  time  enough  to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  society  of 
one  so  gracious  and  beautiful — that  is,  so  soon  as  such  confinement  in  the 
tower  be  over,  as  may  correspond  to  the  crime  of  deceiving  the  aifections  of 
Elizabeth  'i'udor — A  cheaper  penalty,  I  presume  you  do  not  eipect.' 

^  Malicious  fiend  !'  answered  Leicester,  <  do  you  mock  me  in  my  mi»" 
fortune  ? — Manage  it  as  thou  wilt.' 

'  if  you  are  serious,  my  lord,'  said  Varney,  <  you  must  set  forth  instantly, 
and  post  for  Cumnor  Place.' 

^  Do  thou  go  thyself,  Varney ;  the  devil  has  given  thee  that  sort  of  elo* 
que  nee,  which  is  most  powerful  in  the  worst  cause.  I  should  stand  self- 
convicted  of  villainy,  were  I  to  urge  such  a  deceit. — Begone,  I  tell  thee — 
Must  I  entreat  thee  to  mine  own  dishonour  ?' 

<  No,  my  lord,'  said  Varney — *  but  if  you  are  serious  in  entrusting  me 
with  the  task  of  urging  this  most  necessary  measure,  you  must  give  me  a 
letter  to  my  lady,  as  my  credentials,  and  trust  to  me  for  backing  the  advice 
it  contains  with  all  the  force  in  my  power.  And  such  is  my  opinion  of  my 
lady's  love  for  your  lordship,  and  of  her  willingness  to  do  that  which  is  at 
once  to  contribute  to  your  pleasure  and  your  safety,  that  I  am  sure  she  will 
condescend  to  bear,  for  a  Hew  brief  days,  the  name  of  so  humble  a  man  as 
myself,  especially  since  it  is  not  inferior  in  antiquity  to  that  of  her  own  pa* 
teroal  bouse.' 

Leicester  seized  on  writing  materials,  and  twice  or  thrice  commenced  a 
letter  to  the  countess,  which  he  afterwards  tore  into  fragments.  At  length 
he  finished  a  few  distracted  lines,  in  which  he  conjured  her,  for  reasons 
nearly  concerning  his  life  and  honour,  to  consent  to  bear  the  name  of  Var- 
ney for  a  few  days,  during  the  revels  at  Kenil  worth.  He  added,  that  Var- 
ney would  communicate  all  the  reasons  which  rendered  this  deception  indis^ 
pensable ;  and  having  signed  and  sealed  these  credejitials,  he  flung  them 
over  the  table  to  Varney,  with  a  motion  that  he  should  depart,  which  his 
adviser  was  not  slow  to  comprehend  and  to  obey. 

Leicester  remained  like  one  stupified,  till  he  beard  the  trampling  of  the 
horses,  as  Varney,  who  took  no  time  even  to  change  his  dress,  threw  him- 
self into  the  saddle,  and,  followed  by  a  single  servant,  set  off  for  Berkshire. 
At  the  sound,  the  Earl  started  from  his  seat,  and  ran  to  the  window,  with 
the  momentary  purpose  of  recalling  the  unworthy  commission  with  which 
he  had  entrusted  one,  of  whom  he  used  to  say,  he  knew  no  virtuous  property 
save  affection  to  his  patron.  But  Varney  was  already  beyond  call — and 
xhe  bright  starry  firmament,  which  the  age  considered  as  the  Book  of  Fate, 
lying  spread  before  Leicester  when  he  opened  the  casement,  diverted  him 
from  bis  better  and  more  manly  purpose* 

^  There  they  roll,  on  their  silent  but  potential  course,'  said  the  Earl, 
looking  around  him,  ^  without  a  voice  which  speaks  to  our  ear,  but  with  in- 
fluences which  affect,  at  every  change,  the  indwellers  of  this  vile  earthly 
planet.  This,  if  astrologers  fable  not,  is  the  very  crisis  of  my  fate  i  The 
l»our  approaches,  of  which  1  was  taught  to  beware^**the  hour,  too,  which  X 
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I  was  encoaraged  to  hope  for.— A  king  was  tbe  word— -but  liow— the  crown 
matriinonial — all  hopes  of  that  are  gone— -let 4hein  go.  The  rich  Nether* 
lands  have  demanded  me  for  their  leader,  and,  would  £lizabeth  consent, 
would  yield  to  me  their  crown. — And  have  I  not  such  a  claim,  even  in  this 
kingdom  ?  That  of  York,  descending  from  George  of  Clarence  to  the 
house  of  Huntingdon,  wh'ch,  this  lady  failing,  may  have  a  fair  chance — 
Huntingdon  is  of  my  house. — But  I  will  plunge  no  deeper  in  these  lii^ 
mysteries.  Let  me  bnld  my  course  in  silence  for  a  while,  and  in  obscuiity, 
like  a  subterranean  river— the  time  shall  come  that  I  will  burst  forth  io  my 
strenelh,  and  bear  all  opposition  be(V>re  me.' 

While  Leicester  was  thus  stupifying  the  remonstrances  of  his  owo  con- 
science, by  appealing  to  political  necessity  for  his  apology,  or  losing  hina« 
self  amidst  the  wild  dreams  of  ambition,  his  agent  left  town  and  tower  be- 
hind him,  on  his  hasty  journey  to  Berkshire.  He  also  nourished  high  ht>pe. 
He  had  brought  lord  Leict^ster  to  the  point  which  he  had  desired,  of  com- 
mitting to  him  the  most  intimate  recesses  of  his  breast,  and  of  using  him  as 
the  channel  of  his  most  confidential  intercourse  with  his  lady.  Uencef<tr^ 
wnrd  it  would,  he  foresaw,  be  ditiicult  for  his  patron  either  to  dispense  with 
his  sei  vices,  or  refuse  his  requests,  however  unieasonable.  And  if  this  dis- 
dainful dame,  as  he  termed  the  countess,  should  comply  with  the  request  of 
her  husband,  Vamey,  lH>r  pretended  husband,  must  needs  become  so  situat- 
ed with  respect  to  her,  that  there  was  no  knowing  where  his  audacity  mt«bc 
be  bounded,  ]>erhaps  not  till  circumstances  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  triumph, 
which  he  th  ught  of  with  a  mixture  of  fiendish  feelings,  In  which  reveofe 
for  her  previous  scorn  was  foremost  and  predominant  Again  he  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  her  being  totally  intractable,  and  refusing  obstinate- 
ly to  play  the  part  assigned  to  her  in  the  drama  at  Kenilworth. 

<  Alasco  must  then  do  his  part,'  he  said — ^  Sickness  must  serve  her  aMJ«^ 
ty  as  an  excuse  for  not  receiving  tbe  homage  of  Mrs.  Vamey— -ay,  and  a 
sore  and  a  wasting  sickness  it  may  prove,  should  Glisabeth  contiime  to  cast 
so  favourable  an  eye  on  my  lord  of  Leicester.  I  will  not  forego  the  chance 
of  being  favourite  of  a  monarch  for  want  of  determined  measures^  shoold 
these  be  necessary.— Forward,  good  horse,  forward-^Mubition,  and  haogb* 
ty  hope  of  power,  pleasure,  and  revenge,  strike  their  stings  as  deep  throi^ 
my  bosom  as  I  plunge  the  rowels  in  thy  flanks— On,  good  horae^  on— the 
devil  urges  us  both  forward.' 
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CHAPTER  XXir. 

8ay  that  my  beauty  was  but  small, 

Amona:  court  ladie*  all  de8pi8e<l ; 
Why  didst  th'iu  reod  it  from  that  hall, 

VVhere,  scoruful  earl,  'twas  dearly  prized  ? 

No  more  thou  comest  %vith  wonted  speedy 

Thy  once  bclovtd  bride  to  see  ; 
But  be  she  alive  or  be  she  d'^ad, 

1  fear,  stern  earl,  *s  the  same  to  thee. 

CU.VNOa-HALL,  BY  Wli^LIAM  JVLIVB  tflCKLX. 

The  ladies  of  fashion  of  the  present,  or  any  other  period,  must  have  alt- 
lowed,  that  the  young  and  lovely  countess  of  Leicestei  had,  besides  her 
youth  and  beauty,  two  qualities  which  entitled  her  to  a  place  amongst  wo 
men  of  rank  and  distinction.  She  displayed,  as  we  have  seen  in  her  inter* 
viewr  with  the  pedlar,  a  liberal  promptitude  to  make  unnecessary  purchases, 
solely  for  the  pleasure  of  acquiring  useless  and  showy  trifles  which  ceased 
to  please  as  soon  as  they  were  possessed ;  and  she  was,  besides,  apt  to  spend  • 
a  considerable  space  of  time  every  day  in  adorning  her  person,  although  the 
varied  splendour  of  her  attire  could  only  attract  the  half  satirical  praise  of 
the  precise  Janet,  or  an  approving  glance  from  the  bright  eyes  which  wit* 
oessed  their  own  beams  of  triumph  reflected  from  the  mirror. 

The  countess  Amy  had,  indeed,  to  plead  for  indulgence  in  those  frivolous 
tastes,  that  the  education  of  the  times  had  done  lirtle  or  nothing  for  a  mind 
n  itu rally  gay  and  aver>e  to  t  *(iy.  If  she  had  not  loved  to  collect  finery 
and  to  wear  it,  she  might  have  woven  tapestry  or  sewed  embroidery,  till  her 
latioucs  spread  in  gay  profusion  all  over  the  walls  and  seats  at  Lidcote- Hall ; 
or  she  might  have  varied  Minerva's  labours  with  the  task  of  pre|>aring  a 
rais'hty  pudding  against  the  time  that  ;2'ir  Hugh  Robsart  returned  from  the 
greenwood.  But  Amy  had  no  natural  genius  either  for  the  loom,  the  nee- 
die,  or  the  receipt-book.  Her  mother  had  died  in  infancy  ;  her  father  con- 
tradicted her  in  nothing;  and  Tressilian,  the  only  one  who  approached 
her,  that  was  able  or  desirous  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  had 
much  hurt  his  interest  with  her,  by  assuming  too  eagerly  the  task  of  a  pre- 
ceptor ;  so  that  he  was  regarded  by  the  lively,  indulged,  and  idle  girl, 
with  some  fear  and  much  respect ;  but  with  little  or  nothing  of  that  softer 
emotion  which  it  had  been  his  hope  and  his  ambition  to  inspire.  And  thus 
her  heart  lay  readily  open,  and  her  fancy  became  easily  captivated  by  the 
ncible  exterior  and  graceful  deportment,  and  complacent  flattery  of  Leices- 
ter.»  even  before  he  was  known  to  her  as  the  dazzling  minion  of  wealth  and 
power. 

The  frequent  visits  of  Leicester  at  Cumnor,  during  the  earlier  part  of  their 
union,  had  reconciled  the  couniess  to  the  solitude  and  privacy  to  which  she 
Weis  condemned ;  but  when  these  visits  became  rarer  and  more  rare,  and 
when  the  void  was  filled  up  with  letters  of  excuse,  not  always  very  warmly 
expressed,  and  generally  extremely  brief,  discontent  and  suspicion  began  to 
haunt  those  splendid  apartments  which  l(»ve  had  fitted  up  for  beauty.  Her 
answers  to  Leicester  conveyed  these  feelings  too  bluntly,  and  pressed  more 
nrituraily  than  prudently  that  she  might  be  relieved  from  this  obscure  and 
^t'cliidcd  residence,  by  the  earPs  acknowledgment  of  their  marriage;  and  in 
.arranging  her  arguui'^nts  with  all  the  skill  sh«'  was  mistress  of,  she  trusted 
chieily  to  the  warmth  of  the  eatreaties  with  which  she  urged  then*     SooM^ 
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times  she  even  ventured  to  mingle  reproaches,  of  which  Leicester  conceived 
he  had  good  reason  to  complain. 

^  1  have  made  her  countess/  he  said  to  Varney,  ^  surely  she  might  wait 
till  it  consisted  with  my  pleasure  that  she  shoi'^d  put  on  a  coronet.' 

The  countess  Amy  viewed  the  subject  in  directly  an  opposite  light. 

^  What  signifies,'  she  said,  <  that  I  have  rank  and  honour  in  reality,  tf  I 
am  to  live  an  obscure  prisoner,  without  either  society  or  observance,  and 
suffering  in  my  character,  as  one  of  dubious  or  disgraced  reputation?  I  care 
not  for  all  those  strings  of  pearl,  which  you  fret  me  by  warping  into  mj 
tresses,  Janet.  1  tell  you  that  at  Lidcote-Hall,  if  I  put  bat  a  fresh  ro8e4Kid 
among  my  hair,  my  good  father  would  call  me  to  him  that  he  might  see  it 
more  closely ;  and  the  kind  old  curate  would  smile,  and  roaster  Momblaxen 
would  say  something  about  roses  gules;  and  now  I  sit  here,  decked  out  like 
an  image  with  gold  and  gems,  and  no  one  to  see  my  finery  but  you,  Janet. 
There  was  the  poor  Tressilian  too — ^but  it  avails  not  speaking  of  him.' 

'  It  doth  not,  indeed,  madam,'  said  her  prudent  attendant ;  *  and  verily 
you  make  me  sometimes  wish  you  would  not  speak  of  him  so  often,  or  so 
rashly.' 

*  It  signifies  nothing  to  warn  me,  Janet — I  was  bom  free,  though  I  am 
now  mewed  up  like  some  fine  foreign  slave,  rather  than  the  wife  of  an  Eaf- 
lish  noble.  I  bore  it  all  with  pleasure  while  I  was  sure  he  loved  me;  but 
now,  my. tongue  and  heart  shall  be  free,  let  them  fetter  my  limbs  as  tbey 
will. — I  tell  thee,  Janet,  I  love  my  husband — I  will  love  him  till  my  latest 
breath — I  cannot  cease  to  love  him,  even  if  I  would,  or  if  he — which,  God 
knows,  may  chance — should  cease  to  love  me.  But  I  will  say,  and  loudlr, 
I  would  have  been  happier  than  I  now  am,  to  have  remained  in  Lidcoie- 
Hall ;  even  although  I  must  have  married  poor  Tressilian,  with  his  melan- 
choly look,  and  his  head  full  of  learning,  which  I  cared  not  for.  He  said  if 
I  would  read  his  favourite  volumes,  there  would  come  a  time  that  I  should 
l>eglad  of  it — I  think  it  is  come  now.' 

*  I  bought  you  some  books,  madam,^said  Janet,  ^  from  a  lame  fellow  who 
sold  them  in  the  market-place — and  who  stared  something  boldly  at  me,  I 
promise  you.' 

*  Let  me  see  them,  Janet,'  said  the  countess ;  *  but  let  them  not  be  of  your 
own  precise  cast. — How  is  ihis,  most  righteous  damsel .'' — *  A  Pair  of 
Snuffers  for  the  Golden  Candlestick^ — *  J  Handful  of  Myrrh  and  Hitsop 
to  put  a  Sick  Soul  to  Purgation^ — <  A  Draught  of  Water  from  the  ValUy 
ofBaca^ — <  Foxes  and  Firebrands' — What  gear  call  yon  this  maiden  P 

<  Nay,  madam,' said  Janet,  <  it  was  but  fitting  and  seemly  to  put  grace  in 
your  ladyship's  way ;  but  an  you  will  none  of  it,  there  are  play-tiooks,  and 
poet-books,  I  trow.' 

The  countess  proceeded  carelessly  in  her  examination^  turning  over  such 
tare  volumes  as  would  now  make  the  fortune  of  twenty  retail  booksellers. 
Here  was  a<  Boke  of  Cookery,  imprinted  by  Richard  Lant,'  and  SkeitonU 
Books*-—*  The  Passtime  of  the  People*—*  The  Castle  of  Knowledgci^  &t. 
But  neither  this  lore  did  the  countess'  heart  incline,  and  joyfully  did  she 
start  up  from  the  Ustless  task  of  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  pamphlet*, 
and  hastily  did  she  scatter  them  through  the  floor,  when  the  hasty  clatter  af 
horse's  feet,  heard  in  the  court-yard,  called  her  to  the  window,  exclaimi  ng. 
*  It  is  Leicester ! — it  is  my  noble  earl ! — it  is  my  Dudley  ! — ^Every  stroke 
of  his  horse's  hoof  sounds  like  a  note  of  lordly  music !' 

There  was  a  brief  bustle  in  the  mansion,  and  Foster,  with  his  downirar  J 
Uok  and  sidlen  manner,  entered  the  apartment  to  say,  <  That  master  Rich 
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ard  Varney  was  arrived  from  my  lord^  having  ridden  all  night,  and  craved 
to  speak  with  her  ladyship  instantly.' 

'  Varney  ? — and  to  speak  with  me  ? — pshaw ! — But  he  comes  with  news 
from  Leicester — so  admit  him  instantly.' 

Varney  entered  her  dressing  apartment;  where  she  sat  adorned  in  her  na- 
tive loveliness,  with  all  that  Janet's  art,  and  a  rich  and  tasteful  undress, 
could  bestow.  But  the  most  beautiful  part  of  her  attire  was  her  beautiful 
and  luxuriant  light  brown  locks,  which  floated  in  such  rich  abundance 
around  a  neck  that  resembled  a  swan's,  and  over  a  bosom  heaving  with 
anxious  expectation,  which  communicated  a  hurried  tinge  of  red  to  her 
whole  countenance. 

Varney  entered  the  room  in  the  dress  in  which  he  had  wahed  on  his 
master  that  morning  to  court,  the  splendour  of  which  made  a  strange  con- 
trast with  the  disorder  arising  from  hasty  riding,  during  a  dark  night  and 
foul  ways.  His  brow  bore  an  anxious  and  hurried  expression,  as  one  who 
has  that  to  say  of  which  he  doubts  the  reception,  and  who  hath  yet  posted 
on  from  the  necessity  of  communicating  his  tidings.  The  countess'  anx- 
ious eye  at  once  caught  the  alarm,  as  she  exclaimed, '  You  bring  news  from 
my  lord,  master  Varney — gracious  heaven,  is  he  ill  ?' 

'  No,  madam,  thank  heaven  ."  said  Varney.  '  Compose  yourself,  and 
permit  nie  to  take  breath  ere  I  communicate  my  tidings.' 

'  No  breath,  sir,'  replied  the  Lady,  impatiently ;  ^  I  know  your  theatri- 
cal arts.  Since  your  breath  hath  sufficed  to  bring  you  hither,  it  may  suffice 
to  lell  your  tale,  at  least  briefly,  and  in  the  gross.' 

*  Madam,'  answered  Varney,  ^  we  are  but  alone,  and  my  lord's  message 
was  for  your  ear  only.' 

<  Leave  us,  Janet,  and  master  Foster,'  said  the  lady ;  ^  but  remain  in  the 
next  apartment,  and  within  call.' 

Foster  and  his  daughter  retired,  agreeably  to  the  lady  Leicester's  com- 
mands, into  the  next  apartment,  which  was  the  withdrawing- room.  The 
door  which  led  from  the  sleeping-chamber  was  then  carefully  shut  and  bol- 
ted, and  the  father  and  daughter  remained  both  in  a  posture  of  anxious 
attention,  the  first  with  a  stern,  suspicious,  anxious  cast  of  countenance,  and 
Janet  with  folded  hands,  and  looks  which  seemed  divided  betwixt  her  desire  to 
know  the  fortunes  of  her  mistress,  and  her  prayers  to  Heaven  for  her  safety. 
Anthony  Foster  seemed  himself  to  have  some  idea  of  what  was  passing 
through  his  daughter's  mind,  for  he  crossed  the  apartment  and  took  her 
anxiously  by  the  hand,  saying,  <  That  is  right — pray,  Janet,  pray — we 
have  all  need  of  prayers,  and  some  of  us  more  than  others.  Pray,  Janet 
— 1  would  pray  myself,  but  I  must  listen  to  what  goes  on  within — evil  has 
been  brewing,  love — e\il  has  been  breiving.  God  forgive  our  sins,  but 
Varney's  sudden  and  strange  arrival  bodes  us  no  good.' 

Janet  had  never  before  heard  her  fa  titer  excite  or  even  permit  her  at* 
tention  to  any  thing  which  passed  in  their  mysterious  family,  and  now  that 
he  did  so,  his  voice  sounded  in  her  ear — she  knew  not  why — Uke  that  of  a 
screech-owl  denouncing  some  deed  of  terror  and  of  wo.  She  turned  hec 
eyes  fearfully  towards  the  door,  almost  as  if  she  expected  some  sounds  of 
horror  to  be  heard,  or  some  sight  of  fear  to  display  itself. 

All,  however,  was  as  still  as  death,  and  the  voices  of  those  who  spoke  in 
the  inner  chamber,  were  if  they  spoke  at  all,  cart  filly  subdued  to  a  tone 
which  could  not  be  heard  in  the  next.  At  once,  however,  they  were  heard 
to  speak  fast,  thick,  and  hastily  ;  and  presently  after  the  voice  of  the  coun- 
tess was  heard  exclaiming,  at  the  highest  pitch  to  which  indignation  could 
raise  it^  <  Undo  the  door,  sir,  I  command  you  ! — Undo  the  door  !-— I  will 
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have  no  other  reply  !'  she  continued,  drowning  with  her  vehement  accents 
the  low  and  muttered  sounds  which  Varney  was  heard  to'utier  betwixt 
whiles.  ^  What  ho !  without  there  !'  she  persisted,  accompanying  ber 
words  with  shrieks,  ^  Janet,  alarm  the  house  ! — Foster,  break  open  the 
dofbr^T  am  detained  here  by  a  traitor  ! — Use  axe  and  lever,  master  Foster 
—I  will  be  your  warrant  !' 

*  It  shall  not  need,  madam,'  Varney  was  at  length  distinctly  heard  to 
say.  <  If  you  please  to  expose  my  lord's  important  concerns  and  your  own 
to  the  general  ear,  I  will  not  be  your  hindrance.' 

The  door  was  unlocked  and  thrown  open,  and  Janet  and  her  father  rush- 
ed in,  anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  these  reiterated  exclamations. 

When  they  entered  the  apartment,  Varney  stood  by  the  door  prindiiiff  his 
teeth,  with  an  expression  in  which  rage,  and  shame,  and  fear,  had  each  their 
share.  The  countess  stood  in  the  midst  of  her  apartmeni  like  a  juvenile 
Pythoness,  under  the  influence  of  the  prophetic  fury.  The  veins  in  b^r 
beautiful  forehead  started  into  swoln  blue  lines  through  the  huriied  impuUe 
of  her  articulation — hercht^ek  and  neck  glowed  like  scarlet — her  eyes  wtre 
like  those  of  an  imprisoned  eagle,  flashing  red  lightning  on  the  foes  wh(«m  it 
cannot  reach  with  its  talons.  Were  it  possible  for  one  of  the  graces  U\  have 
been  animated  by  a  fury,  the  countenance  could  not  have  united  such  b«  autj 
with  so  much  hatred,  scorn,  defiance,  and  resentment.  I'he  gesture  and 
attitude  corresponded  with  the  voice  and  looks,  and  altogether  presented  & 
spectacle  which  was  at  once  beautif*  1  and  fearful ;  so  much  of  the  sublime 
had  the  energy  of  passion  united  with  the  countess  Amy's  natural  loveFuK  s^ 
Janet,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  open,  ran  to  her  mistress ;  and  more  slowly, 
yet  With  more  haste  than  he  was  wont,  Anthony  1*  oster  went  to  Richard 
Varney. 

*  In  th**  truth's  name,  what  ails  your  ladNsliip  ?*  said  the  former. 

<  What,  in  the  name  of  Satan,  have  jou  dune  to  her  ?'  said  Foster  to  hii 
friend. 

*  Who,  I  ? — nothing,'  answered  Varney,  but  with  sunken  head  and  sullen 
voice  ;  *  nothing  but  commtiiiiciired  to  ht-r  her  tord^s  commands,  which,  if 
the  lady  list  not  to  obey,  she  knows  better  how  to  answer  it  than  I  may  pre- 
tend to  do.' 

*  Now,  by  heaven,  Janet !'  said  the  Countess,  *  the  false  traitor  lies  in 
fais  throat  I  He  must  needs  lie,  for  he  s{,"  aks  to  the  dishonour  of  my  noble 
lord — he  must  needs  lie  doubly,  for  he  speaks  to  gain  ends  of  his  uim^ 
equally  execrable  and  unattainable.' 

*  You  have  misapprehended  me,  lady,  SRid  Varney,  with  a  sulky  speciei 
of  submission  and  apology ;  <  let  this  matter  rest  till  your  passion  be  abated, 
and  1  will  explain  all.' 

*  Thou  shalt  never  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,'  said  the  countess.— 
*  Look  at  him,  Ja»iet.  He  is  fairly  dressed,  hath  the  outside  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  hither  he  Crime  to  persuade  me  it  was  my  lord's  pleasure — nay, 
more,  my  wedded  h>rd  s  commands,  that  I  should  go  with  him  to  Kenil- 
worth,  and  befiire  the  queen  and  nobles,  and  in  presence  of  my  own  wed- 
ded lord,  that  I  should  acknowledge  him — him  there — that  very  chwk- 
brushing.  shoe-cleaning  fellow — him  there,  my  lord^s  lacquey,  for  my  lie^ 
lord  and  husband  5  furni.shing  against  myself,  great  God  !  whenever  I  wa** 
to  claim  my  right  and  my  rank,  such  weapons  as  would  hew  my  just  claim 
from  the  root,  and  destroy  my  character  to  be  regarded  as  an  honourable 
matron  of  the  Lnglish  nobility  I' 

*  You  hear  her.  Fester,  and  you,  yonng  maiden,  hear  this  lady,*  answer^ 
^  Varneyi  taking  advautage  of  the  pause  which  the  couniess  h%d  made  in 
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lier  chaise,  more  for  lack  of  breath  than  for  lack  of  matter—- <  You  hear  that 
her  heat  only  objects  to  roe  the  course  which  our  good  lord,  for  the  purpose 
to  keep  certain  matters  secret,  suggests  in  the  very  letter  which  she  holds  in 
her  hands.' 

Foster  here  attempted  to  interfere  with  a  face  of  authority ,  which  he 
tlioiight  became  the  charge  entiusted  to  him,  '  Nay,  lady,  I  must  needs  say 
you  are  hasty  in  this — Such  deceit  is  not  utterly  to  be  condemned  when 
practised  for  a  righteous  end  ;  and  thus  even  the  patriarch  Abraham  feign- 
ed  Sarah  to  be  his  sister  \vh«»n  they  went  down  to  Egypt.' 

'  Ay, sir,'  answered  tiie  countess;  ^  but  God  rebuked  that  deceit  even  in 
the  father  of  his  cht>sen  people,  by  the  mouth  of  the  heathen  Pharaoh.  Out 
upon  you,  that  will  read  Scripture  only  to  copy  those  things,  which  are 
held  out  to  us  as  warnings,  not  as  examph  s !'      . 

*  fiut  Sarah  disputed  not  the  will  of  her  husband,  an  it  be  your  pleasure,' 
said  Foster,  in  reply;  <  but  did  as  Abraham  commanded,  calling  herself 
his  sister,  that  h  might  be  well  with  her  husband  fur  her  sake,  and  that  his 
soul  might  live  because  of  her  beauty.' 

*'  i\ow,  so  heaven  pardon  me  my  useless  anger,'  answered  the  countess^ 

<  thou  art  as  daring  a  hypocrite  as  yonder  fellow  is  an  impudent  deceiver. 
Never  will  1  believe  that  the  noble  Dudley  gave  countenance  to  so  dastard- 
ly, so  dishonourable  a  plan.  Thus  I  tread  on  his  Infamy,  if  his  indeed  it 
be,  and  thus  destroy  its  remembrance  for  ever  I' 

So  saying,  she  tore  in  pieces  Leicester's  letter,  and  stamped,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  impatience,  as  if  she  would  have  annihilated  the  minute  frag* 
ments  into  which  she  had  rent  it. 

*  Bear  witness,'  said  Varney,  collecting  himself,  ^  she  has  torn  my  lord's 
letter,  in  order  to  burthen  rnc  with  the  scheme  of  his  devising;  and  although 
it  promises  nought  but  danger  and  trouble  to  me,  she  would  lay  it  to  my 
charge,  as  if  1  had  any  purpose  of  mine  own  in  it.' 

'  Thou  liest,  thou  treacherous  s»lave  !'  said  countess  Amy,  in  spite  of  Ja- 
net's attempts  so  keep  her  silent,  in  the  sad  foresight  that  her  vehemence 
might  only  furnish  arms  against  herself.     ^  Thou  liest,'  she  continued— 

<  Let  me  go,  Janet — Were  it  the  last  word  I  have  to  speak,  he  lies — he  had 
his  own  foul  ends  to  seek ;  and  broader  he  would  have  displayed  them, 
had  my  passion  permit- ed  me  to  preserve  the  silence  which  at  first  encour 
aged  him  to  unfold  his  vile  projects.' 

^  Madam,'  said  Varney  overwhelmed  In  spite  of  his  eflrontery,  '  I  en 
treat  you  to  believe  yourself  mistaken.' 

'  As  soon  will  I  believe  light  darkness.  Have  I  drank  of  oblivion  ?  Do 
I  not  lemember  former  passages,  which,  known  to  Leicester,  had  given 
thee  the  preferment  of  a  gallows,  instead  of  the  honour  of  his  intimacy  ?  I 
would  I  were  a  man  but  for  five  minutes !  It  weie  space  enough  to  make  a 
craven  like  thee  confess  his  villainy.  But  go — begone — Tell  thy  master, 
that  when  1  take  the  foul  course  to  which  such  scandalous  deceits  as  thou 
hast  recommended  on  his  behalf  must  necessarily  lead  me,  I  will  give  him 
a  rival  something  worthy  of  the  name.  He  shall  not  be  supplanted  by  ao 
ignominious  lacquey,  whose  best  fortune  is  to  catch  his  master's  last  suit  of 
clothes  ere  it  is  thread-bare,  and  who  is  only  fit  to  seduce  a  suburb-wench 
by  the  bravery  of  new  roses  in  his  master's  old  pantofies.  Go,  begone, 
sir — I  scorn  thee  so  much,  that  i  am  ashamed  to  have  been  angry  with 
thee.' 

Varney  left  the  room  with  a  mute  expression  of  rage,  and  was  followed 
by  Foster,  whose  apprehension,  naturally  slow,  was  overpowered  by  the 
'^ager  and  abundant  discharge  of  indignation,  whicb^^  for  the  first  time,  be 
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had  heard  burst  from  the  lips  of  a  being,  who  had  seemed  till  that  momeia 
too  languid,  and  too  gentle,  to  nurse  an  angry  thought,  or  utter  an  iotpuip^ 
rate  expression.  Foster,  therefore,  pursued  Varney  from  place  to  placf, 
persecuting  hira  with  interrogatories,  to  which  the  other  replied  not,  until 
they  were  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  in  the  old  library; 
with  which  the  reader  has  already  been  made  acquainted.  Here  he  turned 
round  on  his  persevering  follower,  and  thus  addressed  him,  in  a  tone  tolera- 
bly equal;  that  brief  walk  having  been  sufficient  to  give  one  so  habiiuntetl 
to  coniraund  his  temper,  time  to  rally  and  and  cover  his  presence  of  mind. 

*  Tony,'  he  said,  with  his  usual  sneering  laugh,  *  it  avails  not  to  d^ny  it. 
The  woman  and  the  devil,  who,  as  thine  oracle  lloldforth  will  confinn  to 
thee,  cheated  man  at  the  beginning,  have  this  day  proved  more  powerful 
than  my  discretion.  Yon  termagant  looked  so  tempting,  and  had  the  an 
to  preserve  her  countenance  so  naturally,  while  I  communicated  my  lords 
message,  that,  by  my  faith,  I  thought  I  might  say  some  little  thing  for  m^^-M**!*. 
She  thinks  she  hath  my  head  under  her  girdle  now,  but  she  is  deceive :i, 
Where  is  doctor  Alasco?' 

*  In  his  laboratory,'  answered  Foster ;  'it  is  the  hour  he  is  not  spoken 
withal — we  must  wait  till  noon  is  past,  or  spoil  his  important — ^What  said  I 
important  ? — I  would  say  interrupt  his  divine  studies.' 

*  A}',  he  studies  the  devil's  divinity,'  said  Varney, — ^  but  when  I  wnm 
hira,  one  hour  must  suilice  as  well  as  another.  Lead  the  %vay  to  his  |»an- 
dcemonium.' 

So  spoke  Varney,  and  with  hasty  and  ]>erturbed  steps  followed  Foster, 
who  conducted  him  through  private  passages,  many  of  which  were  well 
nigh  ruinous,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle,  where,  in  a  subterra- 
nean apartment,  now  occupied  by  the  chymist  Alasco,  one  of  the  abbots  of 
Abingdon,  who  h£(d  a  turn  for  the  occult  sciences,  had,  much  to  the  scandal 
of  his  convent,  established  a  laboratory,  in  which,  like  other  fools  of  the 
time,  he  spent  much  precious  time,  and  money  besides,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
grand  arcanum. 

Anthony  Foster  paused  before  the  door,  which  was  scrupulously  secured 
within,  and  again  showed  a  marked  hesitation  to  disturb  the  sage  in  his  op- 
erations. But  Varney,  less  scrupulous,  roused  him,  by  knocking  and  voice, 
until  at  length,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  the  inmate  of  the  apartment  undid 
the  door.  The  chymist  appeared,  with  his  eyes  bleared  with  the  heat  and 
vapours  of  the  stove  or  alembic  over  which  he  brooded,  and  the  interior  of 
his  cell  displayed  the  confused  assemblage  of  heterogeneous  substances,  and 
extraordinary  implements,  belonging  to  his  profession.  The  old  man  was 
muttering,  with  spiteful  impatience,  *  am  1  for  ever  to  be  recalled  to  the  af- 
foirs  of  earth  from  those  of  heaven  ?' 

'  To  the  afl'airs  of  hell,'  answered  Varney,  *  for  that  is  thy  proper  ele- 
ment.    Foster,  we  need  thee  at  our  conference.' 

Foster  slowly  entered  the  room.  Varney,  following,  barred  the  door, 
and  they  betook  themselves  to  secret  council. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  countess  traversed  the  apartment,  with  shame  and 
anger  contentU.ig  on  her  lovely  cheek. 

*  The  villain,*  she  said,  '  the  cold-blooded  calculating  slave! — But  I  un- 
masked liim,  Janet — I  made  tlie  snike  uncoil  all  his  folds  b(»fore  me,  and 
crawl  abroad  in  his  naked  deformity — I  suspen<led  my  resentment,  at  the 
danger  of  suffocating  under  the  elVori,  until  he  bad  let  me  see  the  very  bot- 
tom of  a  heart  more  foul  than  bell's  darkest  corner.  And  thou,  Leicester, 
is  it  possible  thou  couldst  bid  me  for  a  moment  deny  my  wedded  right  in 
fliee,  or  thyself  yield  It  to  another  }     But  it  is  impossible — the  villain  h••i^ 
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Vied  in  all.— Janet,  I  will  not  remain  here  longer — I  fear  him — ^I  frar  thy 
father — f  grieve  to  say  it,  Janet — but  I  fear  thy  father,  and,  worst  of  all, 
this  odious  Varney,  I  will  escape  from  Cumnor.' 

<  Alas  !  madam,  whither  would  you  fly,  or  by  what  means  will  you  es- 
cape from  these  walls  ?' 

^  I  know  not,  Janet,'  said  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  looking  upwards, 
and  clasping  her  hands  together,  '  I  know  not  where  1  shall  fly,  or  by  what 
means;  but  I  am  reitain  the  God  I  have  served  will  not  abandon  me  in  this 
<lreadful  crisis,  for  I  am  in  the  hands  of  wicked  men.' 

<  Do  not  think  so,  dear  lady,'  said  Janet ^  '  my  father  is  stern  and  strict 
in  bis  temper,  and  severely  true  to  his  trust — but  yet' 

At  this  moment.  Anthony  Foster  entered  the  apartment,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  glass  cup ;  and  a  small  flask.  His  manner  was  singular ;  for,  while 
approaching  the  countess  with  the  respect  due  to  her  rank,  he  had  till  this 
time  suflered  to  become  visible,  or  had  been  unable  to  suppress,  the  obdu- 
rate sulkiness  of  bis  natural  disposition,  which,  as  is  usual  with  those  of  his 
unhappy  temper,  was  chiefly  exerted  towards  those  over  whom  circumstan- 
ces gave  him  control.  But  at  present  he  showed  nothing  of  that  sullen  con- 
sciousness of  ay^hority  which  he  was  wont  to  conceal  under  a  clumsy  aflect- 
ation  of  civility  and  deference,  as  a  rufiian  hides  his  pistols  and  bludgeon 
under  his  ill-fashioned  gaberdine.  And  yet  it  seemed  as  if  bis  smile  was 
more  in  fear  than  in  courtesy,  and  as  if,  while  he  pressed  the  countess  to 
taste  of  the  choice  cordial,  which  should  refresh  her  spirits  after  her  late 
alarm,  he  was  conscious  of  meditating  some  farther  injury.  His  hand 
trembled  also,  his  voice  faultered,  and  his  whole  outward  behaviour  exhib- 
ited so  much  that  was  suspicious,  that  his  daughter  Janet,  after  she  had 
stood  looking  at  him  in  astonishment  for  some  seconds,  seemed  at  once  to 
collect  herself  to  execute  some  hardy  resolution,  raised  her  head,  assumed 
an  attitude  and  gate  of  determination  and  authority,  and  walking  slowly  be- 
twixt her  father  and  her  mistress,  took  the  salver  from  the  hand  of  the  for- 
mer, and  said  in  a  low  but  marked  and  decided  tone,  '  Father  I  will  fill  for 
my  noble  mistress,  when  such  is  her  pleasure.' 

*  Thou,  my  child  ?'  said  Foster,  eagerly  and  apprehensively ;  <  no,  my 
child — ^it  is  not  thou  shalt  render  the  lady  this  service.' 

<  And  why,  I  pray  you,'  said  Janet,  ^  if  it  be  fitting  that  the  noble  lady 
should  partake  of  the  cup  at  all  ?' 

^  Why — why,'  said  the  seneschal,  hesitating,  and  then  bursting  into  pas- 
sion, as  the  readiest  mode  of  supplying  the  lack  of  all  other  reason — <  Why, 
because  it  is  my  pleasure,  minion,  that  you  should  not— ijCjet  you  gone  to 
the  evening  lecture.' 

<  Now,  as  I  hope  to  hear  lecture  again,'  replied  Janet,  ^  T  will  not  go 
thither  this  night  unless  1  am  better  assured  of  my  mistress'  safety.  Give 
me  that  flask,  father ;' — and  she  took  it  from  his  reluctant  hand,  while  he 
resigned  it  as  if  conscience-struck — <  And  now,'  she  said,  ^  father,  that 
which  shall  benefit  my  mistress,  cannot  do  me  prejudice.  Father,  I  drink 
to  you.' 

Foster,  without  speaking  a  word,  rushed  on  his  daughter  and  wrested  the 
flask  from  her  hand ;  then,  as  if  embarrassed  by  what  he  had  done,  and  to- 
tally unable  to  resolve  what  he  should  do  next,  he  stood  with  it  in  bis  hand, 
one  foot  advanced  and  the  other  drawn  back,  glaring  on  his  daughter  with  a 
countenance,  in  which  rage,  fear,  and  convicted  villainy,  formed  a  hideous 
combination. 

*  This  is  strange,  my  father,'  said  Janet,  keeping  her  eye  fixed  on  his,  in 
4ie  manner  in  which  those  who  have  the  charge  of  lunatics  are  said  to  over- 
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airi>>  tbcir  unhappy  patients ;  '  will  joa  neitlicr  let  me  serve  my  hdj,  nor 
drink  to  her  mysplf?' 

The  courage  of  the  countess  sustained  her  throuc^b  this  dreadful  scene,  of 
which  the  import  was  not  the  less  obvious  that  it  was  not  even  hinted  at. 
She  preserved  even  the  rash  carelessness  of  her  temper,  and  thou^  her 
cheek  had  ^rown  pale  at  the  first  alarm,  her  eye  was  calm  and  almost  scorn- 
fuL  *  Will  you  taste  this  rare  cordial,  master  Foster  ?  Perhaps  you  will 
not  yourself  refuse  to  pledge  us,  tliough  you  permit  not  Janet  to  do  so— 
Drink,  sir,  I  pray  you.' 

*  I  will  not,'  answered  Foster. 

*  And  for  whom,  then,  is  the  precious  bevcra^  reserved,  sir  ?'  said  tf»c 
countess. 

*  For  the  devil,  who  brewed  it,'  answered  Foster ;  and,  turning  on  \us 
beeU  he  left  the  chamber. 

Janet  looked  at  her  mistress  with  a  countenance  expressive  in  the  hiiih- 
est  degree  of  shame,  dismay,  and  sorrow. 

'  Do  not  weep  for  me,  Janet,'  said  the  countess,  kindly. 

*  No,  madam,'  replied  her  attendant,  in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs, '  it  is  not 
for  3'ou  I  weep,  it  is  for  myself — it  is  for  that  unhappy  man.  Those  who 
are  dishonoured  before  man — those  who  are  condemned  by  Gtxl,  have  cause 
to  mourn — not  those  who  are  innocent ! — Farewell,  madam  l'  she  said  has- 
tily assuming  the  mantle  in  which  she  was  wont  to  go  abroad.* 

'  Do  you  leave  me,  Janet  ?'  said  her  mistress — '  desert  me  in  such  an 
evil  strait  ?' 

^  Desert  you,  madam  !'  exclaimed  Janet :  and,  nmning  back  to  her  mis- 
tress, she  imprinted  a  thousand  kisses  on  her  hand — '  desert  j^ou  1 — may  ilie 
hope  of  my  trust  desert  me  when  I  do  so ! — No,  madam ;  well  you  said  the 
God  you  serve  will  open  \ou  a  path  for  deliverance.  There  is  a  way  of  es- 
cape; 1  have  prayed  night  and  day  for  light,  that  I  might  see  how  to  art 
betwixt  my  duty  to  yonder  unhappy  man,  and  that  which  I  owe  to  you. 
Sternly  and  fearfully  that  light  has  now  dawned,  and  1  must  not  shut  the 
door  which  God  opens. — Ask  me  no  more.     1  will  return  in  brief  space.' 

So  speaking,  she  wrapped  herself  in  her  mantle,  at<d  saying  to  the  old 
woman  whom  she  passed  in  the  outer  loom,  that  she  was  going  to  eveniog^ 
prayer,  she  left  the  house. 

Meanwhile  her  father  had  reached  once  more  the  laboratory,  where  be 
found  the  accomplices  o'  his  intended  gudt. 

'  Has  the  sweet  bird  sipped  ?'  said  Varney,  with  half  a  smile ;  while  the 
astrologer  put  the  same  question  with  his  eyes,  but  spoke  not  a  word. 

'  She  has  not,  nor  she  shall  not  from  my  hands,'  replied  Foster  5  <  would 
you  have  me  do  murther  in  my  daughter's  presence  ?' 

^  Wert  thou  not  told,  thou  sullen  and  yet  faint-hearted  slave,'  answered 
Varney  with  bitterness,  <  that  no  murt/ter^  as  thou  call'st  it,  with  that  star* 
ing  look  and  stammering  tone,  is  designed  in  the  matter  ?  Wert  thou  nut 
told,  that  a  brief  illness,  such  as  woman  puts  on  in  very  wantonness,  that 
she  may  wear  her  night-gear  at  noon,  and  lie  on  a  settle  when  she  should 
mind  her  domestic  business,  is  all  here  aimed  at  ?  Here  is  a  learned  man 
will  swear  it  to  thee  by  the  key  of  the  castle  of  wisdom.' 

'  I  swear  it,'  said  Alasco,  ^  that  the  elixer  thou  bast  there  in  the  flask 
will  not  prejudice  life  !  I  swear  it  by  that  immortal  and  indistructible  quint- 
essence of  gold,  which  pervades  every  substance  in  nature,  though  its  se- 
cret existence  can  be  traced  by  liim  only,  to  whom  Iresmigistus  renders  th^. 
key  of  the  Cabala.' 
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*  An  oath  of  force,^  said  Varney,  ^  Foster,  thou  wert  worse  than  a  pagan 
I  o  disbelieve  it.  Believe  ine  moreover,  who  swear  by  nothing  but  my  own 
word,  that  if  you  be  not  conformable,  there  is  no  hope,  no,  not  a  glance  of 
hope,  that  this  thy  lease-hold  may  be  transmitted  into  a  copy  hold.  Thus, 
Alasco  will  leave  your  pewter  artillery  untransmigrated^  and  I,  honest 
Anthony,  will  still  have  thee  for  my  tenant.' 

'  I  know  not,  genllemen,'  said  Foster,  '  where  your  designs  tend  to  ; 
but  in  one  thing  [  am  bound  up, — that,  full  back,  full  edge,  I  will  have  one 
in  thi<<  place  that  may  pray  for  me,  and  that  one  shall  be  my  daughter.  I 
have  lived  ill,  and  the  world  has  been  too  weighty  with  me;  but  she  is  as 
innocent  as  ever  she  was  when  on  her  mother's  lap,  and  she,  at  least,  shall 
have  her  portion  in  that  happy  city,  whose  walls  are  of  pure  gold, 
and  the  foundations  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones.' 

*  Ay,Toney,'  said  Varney,  *  that  were  a  paradise  to  thy  heart's  con- 
tent.— Debate  the  matter  with  him,  Doctor  Alasco;  I  will  be  with  you 
anon.' 

So  speaking,  Varney  arose,  and,  taking  the  flask  from  the  table,  he  lef 
the  room. 

^  I  tell  thee,  my  son,'  said  Alasco  to  Foster,  as  soon  as  Varney  had  left 
them,  ^  that  whatever  this  bold  and  profligate  railer  may  say  of  the  mighty 
science,  in  which,  by  heaven's  blessing,  I  have  advanced  so  far,  that  T  would 
not  call  the  wisest  of  living  artists  my  better  or  my  teacher — I  say,  howev- 
er yonder  reprobate  may  scofi'at  things  too  holy  to  be  apprehended  by  men 
merely  of  carnal  and  evil  thoughts,  yet  believe  that  the  city  beheld  by  St. 
John,  in  that  bright  vision  of  the  Christian  apocalypse,  that  New  Jerusalem,  of 
which  all  christian  men  hope  to  partake,  sets  forth  typically  the  discovery  of 
the  Grand  Secret  whereby  the  most  precious  and  perfect  of  nature's  works 
are  elicited  out  of  her  basest  and  most  crude  productions  ;  just  as  the  light 
and  gaudy  butterfly,  the  most  beautiful  child  of  the  summer's  breeze,  breaks 
forth  from  the  dungeon  of  a  sordid  chrysalis.' 

<  Master  Holdforth  said  nought  of  this  exposition,'  said  Foster,  doubt- 
fully ;  *  and  moreover.  Doctor  Alasco,  the  holy  writ  says,  that  the  gold  and 
precious  stones  of  the  holy  city  are  in  no  sort  for  those  who  work  abomina- 
tion, or  who  frame  lies/ 

<  Well,  my  son,'  said  the  doctor,  '  and  what  is  your  inference  from 
thence  ?' 

<  That  those,'  said  Foster,  ^  who  distil  poisons,  and  administer  them  in 
jjecrecy,  can  have  no  portion  in  those  unspeakable  riches.' 

'  You  are  to  distin*)uish,  my  son,'  replied  the  alchemist,  ^  betwixt  that 
which  is  necessarily  evil  in  its  progress  and  in  its  end  also,  and  that 
which  being  evil,  is  nevertheless,  capable  of  working  forth  good.  If,  by 
the  death  of  one  person,  the  happy  period  shall  be  brought  nearer  to  us,  iq 
which  all  that  is  good  shall  be  attained,  by  wishing  its  presence — all  that  is 
evil  escaped,  by  desiring  its  absence — in  which  sickness,  and  pain,  and 
sorrow,  shall  be  the  obedient  servants  of  human  wisdom,  and  made  to  fly 
at  the  slightest  signal  of  a  sage, — in  which  that  which  is  now  riciiest  and 
rarest  shall  be  within  the  compass  of  every  one  who  shall  be  obedient  to 
the  voice  of  wisdom, — when  the  art  of  healing  shall  be  lost  and  absorbed  in 
the  one  universal  medicine, — when  sages  shall  become  monarchs  of  the 
earth,  and  death  itself  retreat  before  their  crown, — if  this  blessed  consum- 
mation of  all  things  can'be  hastened  by  the  slight  circumstance,  that  a  frail 
earthly  body,  which  must  needs  partake  corruption,  shall  be  consigned  to 
the  grave  a  short  space  earlier  than  in  the  course  of  nature,  what  is  such  a 
^acriflce  to  the  advancement  of  the  holy  miileniar^  ?' 
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<  Millenium  is  the  reign  of  the  saints/  said  Foster^  somewhat  doubt- 
fully. 

^  Say  it  is  the  reign  of  the  sages,  my  son/  answered  Alasco  ;  '  or  ratber 
the  reign  of  wisdom  itself.' 

^  I  touched  on  the  question  with  master  Hold  forth  last  exercising  night,' 
said  Foster  ;  but  he  says  your  doctrine  is  heterodox,  and  a  damnable  and 
false  exposition.'  \ 

<  He  is  in  the  bonds  of  ignorance,  my  son,'  answered  Alasco,  '  and  as 
yet  burning  bricks  in  Lgypt ;  or,  at  best,  wandering  in  the  dry  desert  of 
Sinai.  Thou  didst  ill  to  speak  to  such  a  man  of  such  matters.  I  will,  how- 
ever, give  thee  proof,  and  that  shortly,  which  I  will  defy  that  peevish  divine 
to  confute,  thout^h  he  should  strive  with  me  as  the  magicians  strove  with 
Mosps  before  king  Pharaoh.  I  will  do  projection  in  thy  presence,  mysoo, 
—in  thy  very  presence, — and  thine  eyes  shall  witness  the  truth.' 

'  Stick  to  that,  learned  sag[e,'  said  Varney,  who  at  this  moment  entered 
the  apartment ;  '  if  he  refuse  the  testimony  of  Uiy  tongue,  yet  bow  shall  he 
deny  that  of  his  own  eyes  ?' 

*  Varney  !'  said  the  adept — ^  Varney  already  returned !  Hast  thou'— — 
he  stopped  short. 

*  Have  1  done  mine  errand,  thou  wouldst  say,'  replied  Varney—*  I  have ! 
And  thou,'  he  added,  showing  more  symptoms  of  interest  than  he  had 
hitherto  exhibited,  ^  art  thou  sure  thou  hast  poured  forth  neither  more  not 
less  than  the  just  measure  r' 

^  Ay,'  replied  the  alchemist,  '  as  sure  as  men  can  be  in  these  nice  pro- 
portions ;  for  there  is  diversity  of  constitutions.' 

<  Nay,  then,'  said  Varney,  '  1  fear  nothing,  I  know  thou  wilt  not  go  a 
S^ep  farther  to  the  devil  than  thou  art  justly  considered  for.     Thou  wert 

Said  to.  create  illness,  and  would  esteem  it  thriftless  prodigality  to  do  rnur* 
ler  at  the  same  price.     Come,  let  us  each  to  our  chamber — We  shall  see 
the  event  to-morrow.' 

'  What  didst  thou  do  to  make  her  swallow  it  ?'  said  Foster,  shuddering. 

*  Nothing,'  answered  Varney,  *  but  looked  on  her  with  that  aspect 
which  governs  madmen,  women,  and  children.  They  told  me,  in  Seuot 
Luke's  hospital,  that  1  have  the  right  look  for  overjiowering  a  refrsctoiy 
patient.  The  keepers  made  me  their  compliments  on't;  so  I  know  how  to 
win  my  bread,  when  my  court-favour  fails  me.' 

*  And  art  thou  not  afraid,'  said  Foster,  *  lest  the  dose  be  dispropor- 
tioned  ?^ 

^  If  so,'  replied  Varney,  ^  she  will  but  sleep  the  sounder,  and  the  fear  of 
that  shall  not  break  my  rest.     Good  night,  my  masters.' 

Anthony  Foster  groaned  heavily,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes.  Thf 
alchemist  intimated  his  purpose  to  continue  some  experiment  of  high  import 
.  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  the  others  separated  to  Ui^r  places 
of.  repose. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Now  God  be  good  to  me  in  this  wild  piTgrimage  ! 

All  hope  in  human  aid  I  cast  behind  roc. 

Oh,  who  woald  be  a  woman  f — who  that  fool, 

A  weeping,  pining,  faithful  loving  wom:in  f 

She  hath  hard  measure  still  where  she  hopes  kindest, 

And  all  her  bounties  onlj  make  ingratps. 

love's  pilgrimaov. 

TffE  summer  evening  was  closed,  and  Janet,  just  when  her  loneer  stay 
might  have  occasioned  suspicion  and  inquiry  in  that  jealous  household,  re- 
turned to  Cumnor  Place,  and  hastened  to  the  apartment  in  which  she  had 
left  her  lady.  She  found  her  with  her  head  resting  on  her  arms,  and  these 
crossed  upon  a  table  which  stood  before  her.  As  Janet  came  in,  she  nei- 
ther looked  up  nor  stirred. 

Her  faithful  attendant  ran  to  her  mistress  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and 
rousing  her  at  the  same  time  with  her  hand,  conjured  the  countess  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  to  look  up,  and  say  what  thus  affected  her.  The  im- 
happy  lady  raised  her  head  accordingly,  and  looking  on  her  attendant  with 
a  ghastly  eye,  and  cheek  as  pale  as  clay,  *  Janet,'  she  said,  *  I  have  drank  it.' 

*  God  be  praised  I'  said  Janet,  hastily—*  I  mean  God  be  praised  that  it  is 
DO  worse — the  potion  will  not  harm  you. — Rise,  shake  this  lethargy  fiom 
your  limbs,  and  this  despair  from  your  mind.' 

*  Janet,'  repeated  the  countess  again,  *  disturb  me  not — leave  me  at  peace 
— let  life  pass  quietly — I  am  poisoned.' 

*  You  are  not,  my  dearest  lady,'  answered  the  maiden  eagerly — *  What 
you  have  swallowed  cannot  injure  you,  and  I  hastened  hither  to  tell  you  that 
the  means  of  escape  nre  open  to  you.' 

*  Escape!'  exclaimed  the  lady,  as  she  raised  herself  hastily  in  her  cha'r, 
while  light  returned  to  her  eye  and  life  to  her  cheek ;  '  but  ah !  Janet,  it 
comes  too  late.' 

'  Xofso,  dearest  lady — Rise,  take  mine  arm,  walk  through  the  apartment 
— Let  not  fancy  do  the  work  of  poison  ! — So ;  fe#l  you  not  now  that  you  are 
possessed  of  the  full  use  of  your  limbs  ?* 

*  The  torpor  seems  to  diminish,'  said  the  countess,  as,  supported  by  Ja- 
net, she  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment ;  *  but  is  it  then  so,  and  have  I 
not  swallowed  the  deadly  draught  ?  Varney  was  here  since  thou  wert  gone, 
and  commanded  me,  with  eyes  in  which  I  read  my  fate,  to  swallow  yon  hor- 
rible drag.  O,  Janet !  it  must  be  fatal ;  never  was  harmless  draught  serv- 
ed by  such  a  cup-bearer  f 

^  He  dni  not  deem  it  harmless,  T  fear,'  replied  the  maiden  ;  '  but  God 
confounds  the  devices  of  the  wicked.  Believe  me,  as  J  swear  by  the  dear 
gospel  in  which  we  trust,  your  life  is  safe  from  his  practice.  Did  you  not 
debate  with  him  ?' 

'  The  house  «^  as  silent,'  answered  the  lady — <  thou  gone — no  other  but 
he  in  the  chamber — and  he  capable  of  every  crime.  I  did  but  stipulate  he 
would  remove  his  hateful  presence,  and  1  drank  whatever  he  offered. — But 
you  spoke  of  escape,  Janet;  can  I  be  so  happy  ?' 

'  Are  you  strong  enough  to  bear  the  tidings  and  make  the  effort  ?' 

'  Strong  !'  answered  the  countess — *  Ask  the  hind,  when  the  fangs  of 
the  deer-hound  are  stretched  to  gripe  her,  if  she  is  strong  enough  to  spring 
the  chasm.  I  am  equal  to  every  effort  that  may  relieve  me  from  this 
place.' 
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'  <  Hear  me  then/  said  Janet.  <  One,  whom  I  deem  an  asmred  fiieod  of 
yours,  has  shown  himself  to  me  in  various  disguises,  and  sought  speech  oi 
me,  which, — for  my  mind  was  not  clear  on  the  matter  until  this  evening, — 
I  have  ever  declined.  He  was  the  pedlar  who  brought  you  goods — the  itin- 
erant  hawker  who  sold  me  books — whenever  I  stirred  abroad  1  was  sure  tn 
see  him.  The  event  of  ihin  ni|;ht  determined  me  to  speak  with  him.  lie 
waits  even  now  at  the  postern  gate  of  the  park  with  means  for  your  flight. — 
But  have  you  strength  of  body  ? — Have  you  courage  of  miodr — Can  yoa 
undertake  the  enterprise  ?' 

'  She  that  flies  from  death,'  said  the  lady,  ^  finds  streng[th  of  body — she 
that  would  escape  from  shame,  lacks  no  strength  of  mind.  The  thoughts 
of  leaving  behind  me  the  villain  who  menaces  both  my  life  and  honour, 
^ould  give  me  strength  to  rise  from  my  death-bed.' 

'  In  (iod's  name  then,  lady,'  said  Janet^  '  I  must  bid  you  adieu,  and  to 
God's  charge  I  must  commit  you.' 

'  Will  you  not  fly  with  me  then,  Janet?'  said  the  countess,  anxiouslv — 
*  Am  I  to  lose  thee  ?     is  this  thv  faithful  service  ?' 

<  Lady,  1  would  fly  with  you  as  willingly  as  bird  ever  fled  from  cage,  but 
my  doing  so  would  occasion  instant  discovery  and  pursuit.  I  must  remaio, 
and  use  means  to  disguise  the  truth  for  some  time — May  heaven  pardon  the 
falsehood,  because  of  the  necessity  I' 

^  And  anvl  then  to  travel  alone  with  this  stranger?'  said  the  lady—.-'  Be- 
think the^  Janet,  may  not  this  prove  some  deeper  and  darker  scheme  to 
separate  me  perhaps  from  you  who  are  my  only  frjend  r' 

'  j\o,  madam,  do  not  suppose  it,'  answered  Janet,  readily ;  <  tlie  youth 
is  an  honest  youth  in  his  purpose  to  3rou ;  and  a  friend  to  master  Trcssiliao, 
under  whose  direction  he  is  come  hither.' 

Mf  he  be  a  friend  of  Tressilian,'  said  the  countess,  ^  I  will  commit  myseb' 
to  his  charge,  as  to  that  of  an  angel  sent  from  heaven ;  for  than  TressUiaii, 
never  breathed  mortal  man  more  free  of  whatever  was  b^c^  false,  or  sel6sfa> 
He  forgot  himself  whenever  he  could  be  of  use  to  others — Alas  !  and  hoa 
was  he  requited !' 

With  eager  haste  they  coll«^cted  the  few  necef^saries  which  it  was  tbousffat 
proper  the  countess  should  take  with  her,  and  which  Janet,  witli  speed  and 
dexterity,  formed  into  a  small  bundle,  not  forgetting  to  add  such  oinaments 
of  intrinsic  value  as  came  most  readily  in  her  way,  and  particularly  a  casket 
of  jewels,  which  she  wisely  judged  might  prove  of  service  in  some  future 
emergency.  The  countcbs  of  Leicester  next  changed  her  dress  lor  one 
which  Janet  usually  wore  upon  any  brief  journey,  for  they  judged  necessan 
to  avoid  e\  ery  external  distinction  which  might  attract  attention.  Ere  these 
preparations  were  fully  made,  the  m  on  had  arisen  in  the  summer  heaven, 
and  all  in  the  retired  mansion  had  betaken  themselves  to  rest,  or  at  least  to 
the  silence  and  retirement  of  their  chambers. 

There  was  no  difficuliy  anticipated  in  escaping,  whether  from  the  house 
or  garden,  providing  only  they  could  elude  observation.  Anthony  Foster 
had  accustomed  himself  to  consider  his  daughter  as  a  conscious  sinner  might 
regard  a  visible  guardian  angel,  which,  notwithstanding  his  guilt,  continued 
to  hover  round  bim,  and  therefore  bis  trust  in  her  knew  no  bounds.  Janet 
commanded  her  own  motions  during  the  day-time,  and  had  a  master-key 
which  opened  the  postern  door  of  the  park,  so  that  she  could  go  to  the  vil- 
lage at  pleasure,  either  upon  the  household  aflairs,  which  were  entirely  cod* 
tided  to  her  management,  or  to  attend  her  devotions  at  the  meeting  house  of 
her  sect.  It  is  true,  the  daughter  of  Foster  was  thus  liberally  entrusted, 
under  the  solemn  condition  that  she  should  not  avail  herself  of  these  pn\ ':- 
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leges,  to  do  any  thing  incoDststeiit  with  safe-keeping  of  the  countess;  for 
so  her  residence  at  Cumnor  Place  had  been  termed,  since  she  began  of  late 
to  exhibit  impatience  of  the  restrictions  to  which  she  was  subjected.  Nor 
is  there  reason  to  suppose,  that  any  thing  short  of  the  dreadful  suspicions 
which  the  scene  of  that  evening  had  excited,  could  have  induced  Janet  to 
have  violated  her  word,  or  deceived  her  father's  confidence.  But  from 
what  she  had  witnessed,  she  now  conceived  herself  not  only  justified,  but 
imperatively  called  upon  to  make  her  lady's  safety  the  principal  object  of 
her  care,  setting  all  other  considerations  aside. 

The  fugitive  countess  with  her  guide  were  traversing  with  hasty  steps  the 
b£oken  and  interrupted  path,  which  had  once  been  an  avenue,  now  totally 
darkened  by  the  boushs  of  spreading  trees  which  met  above  their  head,  and 
now  receiving  a  doubtful  and  deceiving  light  from  the  beams  of  the  moon, 
which  penetrated  where  the  axe  had  made  openings  in  the  wood.  Their 
path  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  jelled  trees,  or  the  large  boughs  which 
had  been  left  on  tiie  ground  till  time  served  to  make  them  into  faggots  and 
billets.  The  inc  mvenience  and  difficulty  attending  these  interruptions, 
the  breathless  haste  of  the  first  part  of  their  route,  the  exhausting  sensations 
of  hope  and  fear,  so  much  aflected  the  countess'  strength,  that  Janet  was 
forced  to  propose  that  they  should  pause  for  a  (ew  minutes  to  recover  breath 
and  spirits.  Both  therefore  stood  still  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  huge  old 
gnarled  oak-tree,  and  both  naturally  looked  back  to  the  mansion  which  they 
had  left  behind  them,  whose  long  dark  front  was  seen  in  the  gloomy  dis* 
tance,  with  which  its  huge  stalks  of  chimnies,  turrets,  and  clock  house,  ris- 
ing above  the  line  of  the  roofVand  definedly  visible  against  the  pure  azure 
blue  of  the  summer  sky.  One  light  only  twinkled  from  the  extended  and 
shadowy  mass,  and  it  was  placed  so  low  that  it  rather  seemed  to  glimmer 
from  the  ground  in  front  of  the  mansion,  than  from  one  of  the  windows. 
The  countess' terror  was  awakened — *  They  follow  us!'  she  said,  point- 
ing out  to  Janet  the  light  which  thus  alarmed  her. 

Less  agitated  than  her  mistress,  Janet  perceived  that  the  gleam  was  sta- 
tionary, and  informed  the  countess  in  a  whisper,  that  the  light  proceeded 
from  the  solitary  cell  in  which  the  alchemist  pursued  his  occult  experiments. 
'  He  is  of  those,'  she  added,  '  who  sit  up  and  watch  by  night  that  they  may 
commit  iniquity.  Evil  was  the  chance  which  sent  hither  a  man,  whose 
mixed  speech  of  earthly  wealth  and  unearthly  or  superhuman  knowledge, 
has  in  it  what  does  so  especially  captivate  my  poor  father.  Well  spoke 
the  good  master  Hold  forth — and,  methought,  not  -without  meaning  that 
those  of  our  household  should  find  therein  a  practical  use.  <  There  be 
those,'  he  said,  ^  and  their  number  is  legion,  who  will  rather,  like  the  wick- 
ed Ahab,  listen  to  the  dreams  of  the  fals»  prophet  Zcdechias,  than  to  the 
words  of  him  by  whom  the  Lord  has  spoken.'  And  he  further  insisted — 
'  Ah,  my  brethren,  there  be  many  Zedechiases  among  you — men  that  pro- 
mise you  the  light  oftheir  carnal  knowledge,  so  you  will  surrender  to  them 
that  of  your  heavenly  understanding.  VVhat  are  they  better  than  the  ty- 
rant Nass,  who  demanded  the  right  eye  of  those  who  were  subjected  to 
Um  ?'  and  farther  he  insisted' 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  fair  puritan's  memory  might  have  supported 
her  in  the  recapitulation  of  master  Holdforth's  discourse;  but  the  countess 
now  interrupted  her,  and  assured  her  she  was  so  much  recovered  that  she 
could  now  reach  the  postern  without  the  necessity  of  a  second  delay. 

They  set  out  accordingly,  and  performed  the  second  part  oftheir  journey 
with  more  deliberation,  and  of  course  more  easily,  than  the  first  hasty  com- 
inencement.     This  gave  them  leisure  for  reflection :  and  Janet  now,  for  the 
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first  time,  ventured  to  ask  her  lady,  which  way  she  proposed  to  direct  hn 
flight.  Receiving  no  immediate  answer, — for  perhaps,  in  the  confusion  of 
her  mind,  this  very  obvious  subject  of  deiiberation  had  not  occurred  to  the 
countess, — Janet  ventured  to  add,  <  Probably  to  your  father's  house,  where 
you  are  sore  of  safety  and  protection  ?' 

*  No,  Janet,'  said  the  lady,  mournfully,  *  I  left  Lideote-Hall  while  m 
heart  was  light  and  my  name  was  honourable,  and  I  will  not  return  thiih<r 
till  my  lord's  permission  and  public  acknowledgment  of  our  marriav?  re- 
store me  to  my  native  home,  with  all  the  rank  and  honour  which  he  has  be- 
stowed on  me.'  J 

^  And  whither  will  you  then,  madam  P'said  Janet.  •    ' 

<  Jo  K^ilworth,  girl,'  said  the  countess,  boldly  and  freely.  M  will 
see  these  revels — these  princely  revels — ^the  preparation  for  irhich  raak<5 
the  land  ring  from  side  to  side.  Methinks,  when  the  queen  of  Enirlanii 
feasts  within  my  husjiand's  halls,  th% countess  of  Leicester  should  be  no  un- 
beseeming guest.' 

<  I  pray  God  yon  may  be  a  welcome  one,'  said  Janet  hastily. 

'  You  abuse  my  situation,  Janet,'  said  the  countess  angrily,  *  and  ym 
forget  youi  own.' 

*  I  do  neither,  dearest  madam,'  said  the  sorrowful  maiden;  *htit  ha« 
you  forgotten  that  the  noble  earl  has  given  such  strict  charges  to  kpfp  so\s 
marriage  secret,  that  he  may  preserve  his  court-favour  ?  and  can  yen  think 
that  your  sudden  appearance  at  his  castle,  at  such  a  juncture,  and  in  such  i 
presence,  will  be  acceptable  to  him  ?' 

*  Thou  thinkest  I  would  disgrace  him,' said  the  countess; — ^nay,  ^^^p 
my  arm,  I  can  walk  without  aid,  and  work  without  counsel.' 

'  Be  not  angry  with  me,  lady,'  said  Janet  meekly,  '  and  let  me  still  sup- 
port you ;  th^  road  is  rough,  and  you  are  litde  accustomed  to  walk  io 
darkness.' 

*  If  you  deem  me  not  so  mean  as  may  disgrace  my  husband,'  said  the 
countess  in  the  same  resentful  tone,  *  you  suppose  my  lord  of  Leicester  capa- 
ble of  abetting,  perhaps  of  giving  aim  and  authority  to  the  base  proceediogs 
of  your  father  and  Varney,  whose  errand  I  will  do  to  the  good  earl.' 

<  For  God's  sake,  madam,  spare  my  father  in  your  report,'  said  Janet; 
let  my  services,  however  poor,  be  some  atonement  for  his  errors.' 

*  I  were  most  unjust,  dearest  Janet,  were  it  otherwise,' said  theco«Dte«, 
resuming  at  once  the  fondness  and  confidence  of  her  manner  towards  bff 
faithfiii  attendant.  *  Yes,  Janet,  not  a  word  of  mine  shall  do  your  father 
prejudice.  But  thou  seest,  my  love,  I  have  no  desire  but  to  throw  myself 
on  my  husband's  protection.  I  have  left  the  abode  he  assigned  for  m^ 
because  of  the  villainy  of  the  persons  by  whom  I  was  surrounded— but  I 
will  disobey  his  commands  in  no  other  particular*  I  will  appeal  in  him 
alone — I  will  be  protected  by  him  alone — To  no  other,  than  at  his  pleasure, 
have  1  or  will  1  communicate  the  secret  union  which  combmes  oar  hearts 
and  our  destinies.  I  will  see  him,  and  receive  from  his  own  lips  the  direc- 
tions for  my  future  conduct.  Do  not  argue  against  my  resolution,  /anet; 
you  will  only  confirm  me  in  it— And  to  own  the  truth,  I  am  rcsolvetl  to 
know  my  fate  at  once,  and  from  my  husband's  own  mouth,  and  to  seek  hira 
at  Kenilworth  is  the  surest  way  to  attain  mv  purpose.' 

While  Janet  hastily  resolved  in  her  mind  the  difficukies  and  uncertain- 
ties attendant  on  the  unfortunate  lady's  situation,  she  was  inclined  to  ali« 
her  first  opinion,  and  to  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  since  the  countess  m 
withdrawn  herself  from  the  retreat  in  which  she  had  been  placed  by  her 
husband,  it  ^  as  her  first  duty  to  repair  to  his  presence,  and  possess  biro  v»"* 
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the  reasons  of  such  conduct  She  knew  what  importance  the  earl  attached 
to  the  concealment  of  their  marriage,  and  could  not  but  own,  that  by  taking 
any  step  to  make  it  public  without  I  lis  permission,  the  countess  would  incur, 
in  a  high  degree,  the  indignation  of  her  husband.  If  she  retired  to  her 
fcither^s  house  without  an  explicit  avowal  of  her  rank,  her  situation  was 
likely  greatly  to  prejudice  her  character,  and  if  she  made  such  an  avowal, 
it  might  occasion  an  irreconcileable  breach  with  her  husband.  At  Kenil- 
worth,  again,  she  might  plead  her  cause  with  her  husband  himself,  whom 
Janet,  though  distrusting  him  more  than  the  countess  did,  believed  incapa- 
ble of  being  accessary  to  the  base  and  desperate  means  which  his  depend- 
ant^, from  whose  power  the  lady  was  now  escaping,  might  resort  to,  in  or- 
der to  stifle  her  complaints  of  the  treatment  she  had  received  at  their  hands. 
But  at  the  worst,  and  were  the  earl  himself  to  deny  her  justice  and  protec- 
tion, still  at  Kenil worth,  if  she  chose  to  make  her  wrongs  public,  the  coun- 
tess might  have  Tressilian  for  her  advocate,  and  the  queen  for  her  judge, 
for  so  much  Janet  had  learned  in  her  short  conference  with  Wayland.  She 
was,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  reconciled  to  her  lady's  proposal  of  going  to- 
waids  Kenil worth,  and  so  expressed  herself ;  recommending^  however,  to 
the  countess  the  utmost  caution  in  making  her  arrival  known  to  her  hus- 
band. 

'  Hast  thou  thyself  been  cautious,  Janet  ?'  said  the  countess ;  *  this  guide, 
in  whom  I  must  put  my  confidence,  hast  thou  not  entrusted  to  him  the  se- 
cret of  my  condition  ?' 

<  Prom  me  he  has  learned  nothing,'  said  Janet, '  nor  do  I  believe  that  he 
knows  more  than  what  the  public  in  general  *believe  of  your  situation.' 

'And  what  is  that  ?'  said  the  lady. 

^  That  you  left  your  father^s  house — but  I  shall  offend  you  again  if  I  go 
on,'  said  Janet,  interrupting  herself. 

<  Nay,  go  on,'  said  the  countess  ;  ^  I  must  learn  to  endure  the  evil  re- 
port which  my  folly  has  brought  upon  me.  They  think,  I  suppose,  that  I 
have  left  my  father's  house  to  follow  lawless  pleasure — It  is  an  error  which 
will  soon  be  removed, — indeed  it  shall,  for  I  live  with  spotless  fame,  or 
I  shall  cease  to  live. — I  am  accounted,  then,  the  paramour  of  my  Lei- 
cester ?' 

'  Most  men  say  of  Vamey,'  said  Janet ;  ^  yet  some  call  him  only  the 
convenient  cloak  of  his  master's  pleasures  ;  for  reports  of  the  profuse  ex- 
pense in  garnishing  yonder  apartments  have  secretly  gone  abroad,  and  such 
doings  far  surpass  the  means  of  Varney.  But  this  latter  opinion  is  little 
prevalent ;  for  men  dare  hardly  even  hint  suspicion  when  so  high  a  name 
is  concerned,  lest  the  Star-chamber  should  punish  them  for  scandal  of  the 
nobility.' 

'  They  do  well  to  speak  low,'  said  the  countess, '  who  would  mention  the 
illustrious  Dudley  as  the  accomplice  o(  such  a  wretch  as  Varney. — We 
have  reached  the  postern — Ah  I  Janet,  1  must  bid  thee  farewell ! — Weep 
not,  my  go(»d  girl.'  said  she,  endeavoui  ing  to  cover  her  own  reluctance  to 
part  with  her  faithful  attendant  under  an  attempt  at  playfulness,  '  and 
against  we  meet  again,  reform  me,  Janet,  that  precise  rufl*  of  thine  for  an 
open  labatine  of  lace  and  cut  work,  that  will  let  men  see  thou  hast  a  fair 
neck  ;  and  that  kirtle  of  Philippine  chency,  with  that  bugle  lace  which  be* 
fits  only  a  chambermaid,  into  three-piled  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold — thou 
wilt  6nd  plenty  of  stuffs  in  my  chamber,  and  1  freely  bestow  them  on  you. 
Thou  must  be  brave,  Janet ;  l^r  though  thou  art  now  but  the  attendant  of 
%  disuessed  and  errant  laUyi  who  is  both  nameless  and  fameless,  yet,  whe9 
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we  meet  again,  thou  ruust  be  dressed  as  becomes  the  gentlewoman  oear^ 
in  love  and  in  service  to  the  first  countess  in  England.' 

<  Now,  may  God  grant  it,  dear  lady  ! — not  that  1  may  go  with  gayer  ap- 
parel, but  that  we  may  both  wear  our  kirtles  over  lighter  hearts.' 

By  this  time  the  lock  of  the  postern-door  had,  after  some  hard  wrench- 
ing, yielded  to  the  master-key  ;  and  the  countess,  not  without  internal  shud- 
dering, saw  herself  beyond  the  walls  which  her  husband's  strict  commands 
had  assigned  to  her  as  the  boundary  of  her  walks.  Waiting  with  mui  h 
anxiety  for  their  appearance,  Wayland  Smith  stood  at  some  distance 
shrouding  himself  behind  a  hedge  which  bordered  the  high  road. 

^  Is  all  safe  ?'  said  Janet  to  him,  anxiously,  as  he  approached  them  widi 
caution. 

*  All,'  he  replied  ;  *  but  I  have  been  unable  to  procure  a  horse  for  the 
lady.  Giles  Gosling,  the  cowardly  hilding,  refused  me  one  on  any  ternst; 
lest,  forsooth,  he  should  suffer — but*no  matter.  She  must  ride  on  my  pal* 
frey,  and  I  must  walk  by  her  side  until  I  come  bv  another  horse.  There 
will  be  no  pursuit,  if  you,  pretty  mistress  Janet,  forget  not  thy  le^^n.' 

*  No  more  than  the  wise  widow  of  Tekoa  forgot  the  words  which  J<»ab 
put  into  her  mouth,'  answered  Janet.  ^  To-morrow,  1  say  that  my  lady  is 
unable  to  rise.' 

*'  Ay,  and  that  she  hath  aching  and  heaviness  of  the  bead — a  tbrobbin? 
at  the  heart,  and  lists  not  to  be  disturbed. — Fear  not,  they  will  take  the 
hint,  and  trouble  thee  with  few  questions — ^they  understand  the  disease.' 

<  But,'  said  the  lady, '  my  absence  must  be  soon  discovered,  and  they  will 
murther  her  in  revenge. — I  will  rather  return  than  expose  her  to  such  dao- 
ger.' 

^  Be  at  ease  on  my  account,  mndam,'  said  Janet ;  ^  I  would  you  were  as 
sure  of  receiving  the  favour  you  desire  from  those  to  whom  you  roust  make 
appeal,  as  I  am  that  my  father,  however  angry,  will  suffer  no  harm  to  be- 
fal  me.' 

The  countess  was  npw  placed  by  Wayland  upon  his  horse,  around  the 
saddle  of  which  he  had  placed  his  cloak,  so  folded  as  to  make  her  a  com- 
modious seat* 

^  Adieu,  and  may  the  blessing  of  God  wend  with  you  ."  said  Janet,  again 
kissing  her  mistress'  hand,  who  returned  her  benediction  with  a  mute  ca- 
ress. They  then  tore  themselves  asunder,  and  Janet,  addressing  Wayland, 
exclaimed,  *  May  heaven  deal  with  you  at  your  need,  as  you  are  true  or 
false  to  this  most  injured  and  most  helpless  lady  !' 

*  Amen  !  pretty  Janet,'  replied  Wayland  ; — *  and  believe  me,  I  wHJ  so 
acquit  myself  of  my  trust,  as  may  tempt  even  your  pretty  eyes,  saintlike 
as  they  are,  to  look  less  scornfully  on  me  when  we  next  meet.' 

The  latter  part  of  this  adieu  was  whispered  into  Janet's  ear  ;  and,  al- 
though she  made  no  reply  to  it  directly,  yet  her  manner,  influenced  no 
doubt  by  her  desire  to  leave  every  motive  in  force  which  could  operate  to- 
wards her  mistress'  safety,  did  not  discourage  the  hope  which  WayiandN 
words  expressed.  She  re-entered  the  postern-door,  and  locked  it  behind 
her,  while  Wayland,  taking  the  horse's  bridle  in  his  hand,  and  walkiav 
close  by  its  head,  they  began  in  silence  thtir  dubious  and  moonlight  jour- 
ney. 

Although  Wayland  Smith  used  the  utmost  dispatch  which  he  could  make, 
yet  this  mode  of  travelling  was  so  slow,  that  when  morning  began  to  dawn 
through  the  eastern  mist,  he  found  himselt  not  farther  than  about  ten  mile> 
distant  from  Cumnor.  ^  Now,  a  ptncfue  upon  all  smooth  spoken  hosts  1' 
said  Wayland,  unable  lunger  to  suppress  his  mortidcatioa  aud  uneasiness. 


Mad  (he  faljw*  !ort«,  GiT#»<  Gorfme,  bdt  foM  rhte  ph\n\y  f^ri  driys  ance,  tliat 
1  v^^as  tiv  rt'ckoii  ifoiighf  iiport  hfm,  I  httd^hified  bietter  for  irtyself.  B\irthe^ 
hav(*  such  a  cusfoitt  of  pfomwhig  whatever  h  called  for,  tha?  ft  is'  not  till  the 
gt^ed  is  fo  be  shod  you  find  they  ar^  out  of  iroA.  Had  f  but  kiltyvn,  I  could 
Itave  made' twenty*  sliiffs  ;  nay,  for  that  nnfattef  an-d  in  ^o  good  a  ciaiisie,  i 
Would  htfve  thought  Ifftle  to  have  prrgged  a  prancer  from  th^  ncit  (^ort^mori 
—ft  had  but  bee»  Sendirtg  bafcfc  the  brut*  to  thfe  Headftorongfi.  T^h*  farcy 
and  the  fornideTs  confound  every  horse  hi  the  stables  of  the  Blaek  Bear  !' 

The  lady  endeavoured  to  Comfort  her  gtiide,  oteervihg,  thaft  the  dbwd 
Would'  enable  him  to  m^k«  more  speed. 

*  True,  nf»dam,'  replied  he  ;  *  bWt  then  if  wWf  enabfe  other  f6\ki  fb  taki 
iote  of  us,  and  that  may  prove  an  iU  beginnih)^  of  our  joui'riey.  I  hbd  not 
cared  a-sipark  from'  an  anvil^  about  the  matter,  had  we  been*  frirthei*  advanced 
on  our  way.  But  this  Berkshire  has  been  notoriously  haunted  e'er  ^ince  r 
knew  lh«  country,  wiffb  that  sort  of  malicious  elves,  who  sk  ttp  late  and  rise 
early,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pry  into  other  folks' affairs.  I  haV^  beed 
en  laneBi«d  by  them  ere  now.  But  do  not  fear,'  he  addtd,  *  good  madam  ; 
for  wit,  meeting  with  opportunity,   will  not  miss  to  find  a  salve  for  eveiy 

The  alarms  of  her  guide  made  more  imprestiioi)'  oi^  the  <Sountie^'  mthd^ 
than  the  comfbit  wlrich  he  jud'ged  fit  to'  ad^ninister  along  with  if.  Shi*  Ibok- 
ed  anociotfsly  around  her,  and  as  thfe  shad<)Ws  withdrew  fVonA'  th6  Ihndsdape, 
and  the  heightening  gibw  of  thie  eastern  sky  promisi?d'the  speedy  rise  of  the^ 
son,  expected  at'  every  turn  tliat  tfiif  increasing  fight  Would  ejfpose  them  to 
the  view  df  the  vengeful  p^irsuth's^  or  present  some  dangerous  artd  insiir- 
mouiitabie  otystacfe  to  the  prosecutibn' of  their  journey.  Way  land  SmitK 
perceived  her  uneasfiiiess,  and,  displeased'  with^  himself  fbr  haviiig  giv^n  hei* 
cmne  of  alafrm,  strode  on  with'  adected  alacrity,  noW  talking  to  the  horse  a^ 
one  expei^in  the  language  of  the  stable',  riow  whistling  to  himself  low  an(f 
interrupted  snatches  of  tunes,  and  now  assuring*  the  Ikdy  there  was*  no  dan- 
ger, while  at  the  ^me  time  he  Iboked  sharply  around  to  se^  that  there  Wa^* 
nothing  in  sight,  which  might  give  the  lie  to  his  Words  while  they  were' is-' 
&uin(T  from  h iff  mouth.  Thus  did  they  journey  on,  until  an  unesrpected  in- 
cident give  them  the  means' o^coAckiuing  their  pilgrimage  Witiimor^  spted* 
9Qd  convenience. 


f  irt'  irtir 


CfiAPTER  XXIV. 

filiCFf  ARD.  A  horse  !— ar  horse  ! — mv  kingdom  fbr  al  honei 
Catesbt.  My  lord,  rilbelp  jou^to  m boree. 

RICHARD  III. 

Oim  MiveM^rr  Wiete  iH'the  atf  of  pacing  a  ^air thicket  of  trees  cWe*by 
the  road-side,  when  the  first  living' beihg  ptiesenied  hiniself  whom  they  hadP 
sf'tM>  since  their  departure  from  Cunihor  Place*.  This'  was  a  stupid  lout, 
stMMiiirtgly  a  fartner's  boy,  in  a  gray  jerkin,  with  his  head  bare,  his  hose" 
atMHK  hifl'  h^els,  and  huge  startups  upon  his'  fe^.  He  held  by  the  bridle' 
wtiat  of  all  things  they  most  wanted,  a  palfrey,  namely,  with  a  side-saddle^ 
nnd  air  other  garniture  tbrawomah's  mounting^  aod'h^  bwled  Wayland 
^Uhr^iHih;'*  2br|  J»e<y«'*ll:l^the  party  ?' 
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*  Ay,  that  I  be,  my  lad,'  answered  Wayland,  without  an  instant's  hcsha- 
tion ;  and  it  nmst  be  owned  that  consciences,  trained  in  a  stricter  school  of 
morality,  might  have  given  way  to  an  occasion  so  tempting.  WTiile  hf 
spoke  he  caught  the  rein  out  of  the  boy's  hand,  and  almost  at  the  same  titof 
helped  down  the  countess  from  his  own  horse,  and  aided  her  to  mount  on 
that  which  chance  had  thus  presented  for  her  acceptance.  Indeed,  so  naj- 
urally  did  the  whole  take  place,  that  the  countess,  as  it  afterwards  appear^ 
never  suspected  but  what  the  horse  had  been  placed  there  to  meet  ihem  bj 
the  precaution  of  the  guide  or  some  of  his  friends. 

The  lad,  however,  who  was  thus  hastily  dispossessed  of  his  charge,  begau 
to  stare  hard,  and  scratch  his  head,  as  if  seized  with  some  qualms  of  cob- 
science  for  delivering  up  the  animal  on  such  brief  explanation. — *  I  berith 
zure  thou  be'st  the  party,'  said  he,  muttering  to  himself,  *  but  thou  shouldft 
ha  zaid  Beans,  thou  know'st.' 

<  Ay,  ay,'  said  Wayland,  speakmg  at  a  venture;  <  and  thou  Bacon,  tboG 
know'st.' 

'  Noa,  noa,'  said  the  lad  5  ^  bide  ye— bide  ye — it  was  Peo^e  jeihould  hi 
said.'  ^ 

*  Well,  well.'  answered  Wayland,  '  pease  be  it,  a*  God's  name,  thoup 
bacon  were  the  better  pass-word.' 

And,  being  by  this  time  mounted  on  his  own  horse,  he  caught  the  reio  d 
the  palfrey  from  the  uncertain  hold  of  the  hesitating  young  boor,  flung  fain 
a  small  piece  of  money,  and  made  amends  for  lost  time  by  riding  briskiv  l<3 
without  farther  parley.  The  lad  was  still  visible  from  the  hill  up  v'hict 
they  were  riding,  and  Wayland,  as  he  looked  back,  beheld  hioi  standin^^ 
with  his  fingers  in  his  hair  as  immovable  as  a  guide-post,  and  his  head  turr- 
ed  in  the  direction  in  which  they  were  escaping  from  him.  At  lenotfa,  jest 
as  they  topped  the  hill,  he  saw  the  clown  stoop  to  lift  up  the  silver  zt"^' 
which  his  benevolence  had  imparted. — ^  Now  this  is  what  I  call  a  Godscn )/ 
said  Wayland  ;  '  this  is  a  bonny  well-ridden  bitof  a  going  thing,  and  ii  «/ 
carry  us  so  far  till  we  get  you  as  well  mou^ited,  and  then  we  will  send  it  Wk 
to  satisfy  the  Hue  and  Cry.' 

But  he  was  deceived  in  his  expectations  ;  and  fate,  which  seemed  at  ^i^: 
to  promise  so  fairly,  soon  threatened  to  turn  the  incident,  which  be  thusd> 
ried  in,  into  the  cause  of  their  utter  ruin. 

They  had  not  ridden  a  short  mile  from  the  place  where  they  left  the  U  \ 
before  they  heard  a  man's  voice  shouting  on  the  wind  behind  them,  Eobt-- 
ry  !  robbery! — Stop  thief!'  and  similar  exclamations,   which  Wayla:. 
conscience  readily  assured  him  must  arise  out  of  the  transaction  to  whkb '  • 
had  been  just  accessary. 

« I  had  better  have  gone  barefoot  all  my  life,'  he  said ;  '  it  is  the  Ho^  :  • 
Cry,  and  I  am  a  lost  man.     Ah  !  Wayland,  Wayland,  many  a  time  dn 
ther  said  horse-flesh  would  be  the  death  of  thee.     Were  I  once  safe  airr* . 
the  horse-coursers  in  Smithfield,  orTurnball  Street,  they  should  havel^i  * 
to  hang  me  as  hifch  as  St.  Paul's,  if  I  e'er  meddled  more  with  nobles,  kniji'. 
or  gentle- women.' 

Amidst  these  dismal  reflections,  he  turned  his  head  repeatedly  to  s^ 
whom  he  was  chased,  and  was  much  comforted  when  he  could  only  ^isx^ 
er  a  single  rider,  who  was,  however,  well  mounted,  and  came  after  xhcz. . 
a  speed  which  left  them  no  chance  of  escaping,  even  had  the  Ui}' 
strength  permitted  her  to  lide  as  fast  as  her  palfrey  might  have  been  abit :» 
gallop. 

<  There  may  be  fair  play  betwixt  us  sure,' thought  Wayland,  «  wber^tiK' 
IS  but  one  man  on  each  side,  and  yonder  fellow  siti  00  his  iiorae  moiv  U* 
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a  monkey  than  a  cavalier.  Pshaw !  if  it  came  to  the  worst,  it  will  be  easy 
unhorsing  him.  Nay,  'snails  !  I  think  his  horse  will  take  the  matter  in  his 
OH^n  haod^  for  he  has  the  bridle  betwixt  his  teeth.  Oons,  what  care  I  for 
him  ?'  said  he,  as  the  pursuer  drew  yet  nearer ;  Mt  is  but  the  little  animal  of 
amercer  from  Abingdon,  when  all  is  over.' 

Even  so  it  was  as  the  experienced  eye  of  Wayland  had  descried  at  a  dis- 
tance. For  the  valiant  mercer's  horse,  which  was  a  beast  of  mettle,  feeling 
himself  put  to  his  speed,  and  discerning  a  couple  of  horses  riding  fast,  at 
soiae  hundred  yards  distance  before  him,  betook  himself  to  the  road  with 
such  alacrity,  as  totally  deranged  the  seat  of  his  rider,  who  not  only  came 
up  %vith,  but  passed,  at  full  gallop,  those  whom  he  had  been  pursuing,  pull- 
ing the  reins  with  all  his  might,  and  ejaculating,  <  Stop !  stop  !'  an  inter- 
jection which  seemed  rather  to  regard  his  own  palfrey,  than  what  seamen 
call  ^  the  chase.'  With  the  same  involuntary  speed,  he  shot  ahead,  (to  use 
another  nautical  phrase,)  about  a  furlong,  erdfhe  was  able  to  stop  and  turn 
his  horse,  and  then  rode  back  towards  our  travellers,  adjusting,  as  well  as 
he  could,  his  disordered  dress,  resettling  himself  in  the  saddle,  and  endeav- 
ouring to  substitute  a  bold  and  martial  frown,  for  the  confusion  and  dismay 
which  sate  upon  his  visage  during  his  involuntary  career. 

Wayland  had  just  time  to  caution  the  lady  not  to  be  alarmed,  adding, 
*  this  fellow  is  a  gull,  and  I  will  use  him  as  such.' 

When  the  Mercer  had  recovered  breath  and  audacity  enough  to  confront 
them,  he  ordered  Wayland,  in  a  menacing  tone,  to  deliver  up  his  palfrey. 

^  How  ?'  said  the  Smith,  in  King  Cambyses'  vein,  '  are  we  commanded 
to  stand  and  deliver  on  the  King's  high-way  ?  Then  out,  Excatibar,  and 
tell  this  knight  of  prowess,  that  dire  blows  must  decide  between  us.' 

^  Haro  and  help,  and  hue  and  cry,  every  true  man  !'  said  the  mercer,  ^  I 
am  withstood  in  seeking  to  recover  mine  own.' 

*•  Thou  swearest  thy  Gods  in  vain,  foul  paynim,'  said  Wayland,  ^  for  I 
will  through  with  my  purpose,  were  death  at  the  end  on't.  Nevertheless, 
know,  thou  false  man  of  frail  cambric  and  ferrateen,  that  I  am  he,  even  the 
pedlar,  whom  thou  didst  boast  to  meet  on  Maiden-castle  moor,  and  despoil 
of  his  pack  ;  wherefore  betake  thee  to  thy  weapons  presently.' 

^  1  spoke  but  in  jest,  man,'  said  Goldthred ;  ^  1  am  an  honest  shopkeeper 
and  citizen,  who  scorn  to  leap  forth  on  any  roan  from  behind  a  hedge.' 

'  Then,  by  my  faith,  most  puissant  mercer,  1  am  sorry  for  my  vow,  which 
was,  that,  wherever  1  met  thee,  L  would  despoil  thee  of  thy  palfrey,  and  be- 
stow it  upon  my  leman,  unless  thou  couldst  defend  it  by  blows  of  force. 
Du*  the  vow  is  passed  and  registered — and  all  1  can  do  for  thee,  is  to  leave 
the  horse  at  Donnington,  in  the  nearest  hostelrie.' 

^  But  I  tell  thee,  friend,'  said  the  mercer,  *  h  is  the  very  horse  on  which 

was  this  day  to  carry  Jane  rhackhara,of  Shottesbrok,as  far  as  the  parish 
church  yonder,  to  become  Dame  Goldthred.  She  hath  jumped  out  of  the 
shot- window  of  old  Gaffer  Thackham's  grange ;  and  lo  ye,  yonder  she 
stands,  at  the  place  where  she  should  have  met  the  palfrey,  with  her  camlet 
hding<loak,  and  ivory-handled  whip,  like  a  picture  of  Lot's  wife.  1  pray 
you,  in  good  terms  let  me  have  back  the  palfrey.' 

^  Grieved  am  I,'  said  Wayland, '  as  much  for  the  fair  damsel,  as  for  thee, 
most  noble  imp  of  muslin.  But  vows  must  have  their  course — ^thou  wilt 
find  the  palfrey  at  the  Angel  yonder  at  Donnington.  It  is  all  I  may  do  for 
thee,  with  a  safe  copscience.' 

<  To  the  devil  with  thy  conscience !'  said  the  dismayed  mercer-^ 
<  Would'st  thou  have  a  bride  walk  to  church  on  foot  ?' 
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}sm4  9  '  >t  will  takia  do^rn  tby  Meed's  meuk.' 

'  Aod  how  if  jTou-T-if  you  ibf)Bi:e!l  t4>  leave  my  Ii9i«ey  as  jfoo  prafK«c  F 
f^ijd  GoldtlMredy  Aot  wUhout  hesiiatioVy  (or  his  ^oul  ma9  afmid  irit4ia  tuv. 

^  My  pack  shall  be  pledged  for  U-^^yopder  k  ties  witii  Giles  Gofiling,  u 
)iis  cba/nter  wiA  the  daipasi^'d  lepilieni  ban§ruig99  fUiffed  full  with  velvet, 
alngle,  dj^ble^  treble-piIed-i-ra^4a|Eeii,  and  paisfia— rshag ,  damask,  and 
y^uscadio,  plu^,  apd  grjograro'— r-r- 

<  Hq14  !  bold  i'  eiclaiiued  the  qiericer,  ^  o^By,  if  thtre Inc^  ip  imA  mmd  «ift» 
cerity,  bu^  tbe  hjili'of  ihe^e  ^9i:es-«<4iu|t  i|'ey«r  I  Unsl  buiad^iii  vitb  buwiy 
^yard  ^igvui  I' 

<  As  you  li4  for  tba^,  good  M^MiBT  Goldlbi^dy  and  §»  ^oad  monam  to 
you — a^  well  parted/  he  added,  fidiiigoo  cbaerfully  wilb  ihe  lady,  vbik 
the  (discountenanced  lyierrer  rode  back  anuch  aL»ver  Uiaa  he  caae,  pooder- 
iag  wba(  ezc/j$^  b^  sbpuld  npke  to  the  disappointed  bridc^  who  aiooii  wait* 
^g  for  hftf  gallani  gr/oo^  in  the  aiidsjt  of  the  kiag'a  high  v^. 

<  Metlipuglit,'  Siaid  the  lady,asMiey  roda  oi|«  yond^  fool  stared  at  me,  ss 
If  he  bafi  ^^gie  remembraiM:?  9(  me »  yet  J  ke|it  aiy  msfflcr  as  ligfa  as  1 
might/ 

Mf  }  thoMght  BO,'  said  Way)and«  ^  I  irould  ri4e  bask,  and  cut  fafan  ovct 
the  pate— there  would  be  qo  fear  of  baraiiner  bis  brains,  for  he  nara  had 
SO  iDudi  as  would  make  pap  to  a  Slicking  gosling.     We  must  nov  poadi  oo, 
,ho\yever,  ^nA  9t  DimiiingioQ  we  will  leave  the  oaf  ^s  borae,  that  be  may  have 
]|o  fartbei  temptation  to  pursue  as,  aa.d  endeavour  to  assume  such  a  cfaai^ 
({f  hhape  as  may  ba^e  his  pursuit,  if  he  sliuuld  persovere  in  it*' 
^    1  he  travelliprs  teach«'d  ponnipgtof)  without  farther  alarm,  vhese  it  be* 
came  matter  of  necessity  that  the  IJount^ss  should  enj<^  t«ro  or  three  bom 
repose,  during  which  Way  land  disposed  himself,  with  equal  addsess  and 
alacrity,  to  carry  through  those  pleasures  on  which  the  safety  of  their  fmioe 
journey  seemed  to  depend. 

Exchanging  his  pedlar's  gaberdine  for  a  smock-frock,  be  tarried  the  pal* 
frey  of  Goldthred  to  the  Angel  inn,  whifih  was  at  the  other  eod  of  tli«  vil* 
lage  from  that  where  our  trayellei-s  had  taken  up  their  quarters.  In  tfar 
progpss  of  the  morping,  as  he  travelled  about  his  otfaer  business,  he  aaw  the 
steed  brought  forth,  and  deiiyerad  t»  the  cutting  mercer  himself,  who,  at  the 
hegd  of  a  valorous  pos9a  of  the  Hue  and  Cry,  came  to  rescue  by  force  of 
arms  what  was  delivered  to  him  without  any  otdier  ransum  than  the  price  oi 
a  hiiire  qj^antity  gf  ^le  drunk  out  by  bis  assistants,  thirsty,  it  wotdd  seem, 
witli  (heir  walk,  and  concerning  tfie  price  of  wtiich  Master  Goldihred  had  a 
fierce  dispute  with  the  ileadbprpngh,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  oid  hia 
ip  raising  the  country. 

Having  luade  this  apt  of  prudent,  as  well  as  just  rostitution,  Waybnd 
procured  such  change  of  apparel  for  the  lady,  as  well  as  himself,  as  gave 
them  both  the  appeairanpe  of  country  people  of  the  better  class )  it  being 
farther  resolved,  that,  in  order  to  attract  the  less  observation,  sba  shoold 
pass  upon  the  rqad  for  the  sister  of  her  guide.  A  good  bat  not  a  giay  hosae,  6i 
to  keep  pace  with  his  own,  and  geptle  enough  lor  a  lady's  use,  completed 
the  preparations  for  the  journey ;  for  making  which,  he  had  been  furnislied 
with  sufficient  fupds  by  Tre^silian.  And  thus,  about  noon,  after  the  Coua* 
tess  had  been  refreshed  by  the  spupd  repose  of  several  boors,  they  resumefi 
their  journey,  with  the  purpose  of  makiiig  the  best  of  their  way  to  kenil* 
wouh,  by  Coventry  and  Warwick.  1  hey  were  not,  however^  dealinod  f 
travel  far,  without  meetfpg  nopio  ipau^e  of  apprehension. 
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It  w  MCMtary  to  premise,  that  the  landlord  of  tke  inn  had  inlbrmed  them, 
u  jovial  party,  mtended,  as  he  understood,  to  present  some  olthe  nasqiids 
or  mnmmet^r  which  made  a  part  of  the  encertairnm-nt  with  «rhich  the 
Queen  was  usually  welcpmed  on  the  royal  progresses,  had  let)  the  village 
of  DonniAgton  an  hour  or  two  before  them,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Kenil* 
worth.  Now  it  had  occurred  to  Waylund,  that  by  attaching  themselves  in 
BonM  sort  4o  this  groupe,  as  soon  as  they  sho^  Id  overtake  them  on  the  road, 
they  would  be  less  likely  to  attract  notice,  than  if  they  continued  to  travel 
entirely  by  themselves.  He  communicited  his  idea  to  the  countess,  who, 
only  anxious  to  arrive  at  Kenilworth  without  interruption,  left  him  free  to 
choose  the  manner  in  which  this  was  to  be  accomplished.  They  pressed 
forward  their  horses,  therefore,  with  the  purpose  of  overtaking  the  party  of 
intended  revellers,  and  roakin^r  the  journey  in  their  company ;  and  had 
just  seen  the  little  party,  oonsi»ting  partly  of  riders^  partly  of  people  on 
loot,  crossing  the  summit  of  a  georh'  hill,  at  altout  half  a  mile  s  distance,  and 
disappeariug  on  the  other  side,  when  Wayland,  who  maintained  the  most 
cirriHUftpect  observation  of  all  that  met  his  eye  in  every  direction,  was  aware 
that  a  Hder  was  coming  up  behind  them  on  a  horse  of  uncommon  action, 
accompanied  by  a  serving  man,  whose  utmost  efforts  were  unable  lo  keep 
up  with  his  master's  trotting  hackney,  and  who,  therefore,  was  fain  to  ful- 
low  hiiu  at  a  hand  gallop.  Wayland  looked  anjtiously  back  at  these  horse* 
men,  became  considerably  disturbed  in  his  manner,  looked  back  again,  and 
became  pale,  as  he  said  to  the  lady — *  That  is  Richard  Varney's  trotting 
gelding'— 1  would  know  him  among  a  thousand  nags — this  is  a  worse  busi- 
ness than  meeting  the»mercer.' 

*  Draw  your  sword/  answered  the  lady, '  and  pierce  my  bosom  with  it, 
rather  than  1  should  fall  into  his  hands.' 

*  I  would  ratbei  by  a  thousand  times,'  answered  Wayland,  <  pass  it 
through  his  body,  or  even  mine  own.  But  to  say  truth,  fighting  is  not  my 
best  paint,  though  1  could  look  on  cold  iron  like  another,  when  needs  mast 
be.  A.nd  indeed,  as  for  my  sword^put  on  I  pray  you)— ^it  is  a  poor 
provnnt  rapier,  and  I  warrant  you  he  has  a  special  Toledo.  He  has  a 
serving-  man  too,  and  I  think  it  is  the  drunken  ruffian  Lamboume,  upon  the 
horse  on  which  men  say — (1  pray  you  heartily  to  put  on) — he  did  the  great 
robbery  of  the  west-country  grazier.  It  is  not  that  I  fear  either  Varney  or 
Lambourne  in  a  good  caose«---(your  palfrey  will  go  yet  faster  if  you  urge 
him) — But  yet — (nay,  1  pray  you  let  him  not  break  off  into  the  gallop,  lest 
they  shiiuld  see  we  fear  them,  and  give  chace — keep  him  only  at  the  full 
trot,)^  But  yet,  chough  I  fear  them  not,  I  would  we  were  well  rid  of  them, 
and  that  rather  by  policy  than  by  violence.  Could  we  once  reach  the  par- 
ty before  us,  we  may  herd  anions  them,  and  pass  unobserved,  unless  Var- 
ney be  really  come  in  express  pursuit  of  us,  and  then,  happy  man  be  his 
dole.' 

While  he  thus  spoke,  he  alternately  urged  and  restrained  his  horse,  de- 
mrmts  te  maintain  the  fleetest  pace  that  was  consistent  with  the  idea  of  an 
ordinary  jotimey  on  the  road,  but  to  avoid  such  rapidity  of  movement  as 
might  give  rise  to  suspicion  that  they  were  flying. 

At  such  a  pace,  they  ascended  the  gende  hill  we  have  mentioned,  and 
looking  from  the  top,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  that  the  party  which  had  lef^ 
Donnineton  before  them,  were  in  the  little  valley  or  bottom  un  the  other  side^ 
where  the  road  was  traversed  by  a  rivulet,  beside  which  was  a  cottage  or 
two.  In  this  place  they  seemed  to  have  made  a  pause,  which  gave  Way- 
land  the  hope  of  joining  them,  and  bccomine  a  part  of  their  company,  ere 
Varney  should  overtake  them.    He  was  the  more  anxious,  as  his  com  pan- 
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ion,  though  she  made  no  compbints,  aod  expressed  do  lear,  becao  to  look 
so  deadly  pale,  that  he  was  afraid  she  might  drop  Crom  her  horse.  Not- 
withstaodins^  this  symptom  of  decaying  streogth,  she  pushed  on  her  pal- 
frey so  briskly,  that  they  joined  the  party  io  the  bottom  of  the  vallev,  ere 
Vamey  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  gentle  eminence  which  they  descended. 

They  found  the  company  to  which  they  meant  to  associate  ihemselves 
in  great  disorder.  The  women  with  dishevelled  locks,  and  looks  of  great 
importance,  ran  in  and  out  of  one  o(  the  cottages,  and  the  men  stood 
around  holding  the  horses,  and  looking  silly  enough|  as  b  usual  in  caries 
where  their  assistance  is  not  wanted. 

Way  land  and  his  charge  paused,  as  if  out  of  curiosity,  and  then  pi^ii- 
ally,  without  making  any  inquiries,  or  being  asked  any  questions,  tbcy 
mingled  with  the  groupe,  as  if  they  had  always  made  a  part  of  it. 

They  bad  not  stood  tliere  above  five  minutes,  anxiously  keeping  iis  mud 
to  the  side  of  the  road  as  possible,  so  as  to  place  the  other  travellers  betvixt 
them  and  Vamey,  when  lord  Leicester's  master  of  the  horse,  followed  bf 
Lam  bourne,  came  riding  fiercely  down  the  hill,  their  horses'  flanks  and 
the  rowels  of  their  spurs  showing  bloody  tokens  of  the  rate  at  which  tbn 
travelled.  The  appearance  of  the  stationary  groupe  around  the  cottages, 
wearing  their  buckram  suits  in  order  to  protect  their  raasquing  dresses,  bv* 
ing  their  light  cart  for  transporting  their  scenery,  and  carrying  various  fan- 
tastic properties  in  their  hands  for  the  more  easy  conveyancejlet  theriden 
at  once  into  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  company. 

*  You  are  revelers,'  said  Varney,  ^  designing  for  Keiiilworth  ?' 

^  Rede  quideniy  Domine  Bpectatissime^  answered  one  of  the  party. 

*  And  why  the  devil  stand  you  here/  said  Varney,  •  when  your  utmost 
dispatch  will  but  bring  you  to  Kenilworth  in  time  }  The  queen  dines  at 
Warwick  to-morrow,  and  yon  loiter  here,  ye  knaves.' 

<  In  very  truth,  sir,'  said  a  little  diminutive  urchin,  wearing  a  vizard  with 
a  couple  of  sprouting  horns  of  an  elegant  scarlet  hue,  haviug  moreover  a 
black  serge  jerkin  drawn  close  to  his  body  by  lacing,  garnished  with  n^ 
stockings,  and  shoes  so  shaped  as  to  resemble  cloven  feet, — •  in  very  truih, 
sir,  and  you  are  in  the  right  on't.  It  is  my  father  the  devil,  who,  being  ta- 
ken in  labour,  has  delayed  our  present  purpose,  by  increasing  our  company 
with  an  imp  too  many.' 

^  The  devil  he  has !'  answered  Varney,  whose  laugh,  however,  never  ei* 
ceeded  a  sarcastic  smile. 

<  It  is  even  as  the  ju venal  hath  said,'  added  the  masquer  who  spoke  first; 
'  our  major  devil,  for  this  is  but  our  minor  one,  is  even  now  at  Luciaafcr 
opetUj  within  that  very  tuguriumJ 

*  By  Saint  George,  or  rather  by  the  dragon,  who  may  be  a  kinsman  of 
the  fiend  io  the  straw,  a  most  comical  chance  !'  said  Vamey.  '  Howsa)* 
est  thou,  Lanibourne,  wilt  thou  stand  godfather  for  the  nonec  ^ — if  the  devil 
were  to  choose  a  gossip,  1  know  no  one  more  fit  for  the  office.' 

^  Saving  always  when  my  betters  are  in  presence,'  said  Lamboume.  viib 
the  civil  impudence  of  a  servant  who  knows  his  services  to  be  so  indispeo- 
sible,  that  his  jest  will  be  permitted  to  pass  muster. 

'  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  devil  or  devil's  dam,  who  has  timed  her 
turns  so  strangely  ?'  said  Varney.  '  We  can  ill  afibrd  to  spare  any  of  our 
actors.' 

<  Gaudei  nomine  SyhiUoB^  said  the  first  speaker,  ^  she  is  called  Sjblll 
Laneham,  wife  of  master  Richard  Laneham* 

*  Clerk  to  the  council-chamber  door,'  said  Varney ;  *  why  she  is  in^xca- 
sable,  having  had  experience  how  to  have  ordered  her  matters  better.    But 
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who  tirere  those,  a  man  and  a  wonian  I  think,  who  rode  so  hastily  up  the 
hiil  before  rae  even  nowrr — do  they  belong  to  your  company  ?' 

Wayland  was  about  to  hazard  a  reply  to  this  alarmuig  inquiry,  when  the 
little  diablotin  agnin  thrust  in  his  oar. 

'  So  please  you,'  he  said,  comintr  close  up  to  Varney,  and  speaking  so  as 
not  to  be  overheard  by  his  companions,  *  the  man  was  our  devil  major,  who 
has  tricks  enouj|;h  lo  supply  the  lack  itf  a  hundred  such  as  dame  Lanehatn; 
and  the  woman — if  you  please — is  the  sage  person  whose  assistance  is  most 
particularly  necessary  to  our  distressed  comrade. 

*  i>h,  what,  you  have  got  the  wise  woman  then  ?'  said  Varney.  *  Why 
truly,  she  rode  like  one  bound  to  a  place  where  she  was  needed — And  you 
have  a  spare  limb  of  Satan,  besides,  to  supply  the  place  uf  mistress 
Laneham  r' 

*  Ay,  sir,*  said  the  boy,  ^  they  are  not  so  scarce  in  this  world  as  your 
honour's  virtuous  eminence  would  suppose — This  master-fiend  shall  spit  a 
few  flashes  of  fire,  and  erect  a  volume  or  two  of  smoke  on  the  spot,  if  it  will 
do  you  pleasure — you  would  think  he  had  iEtna  in  his  abdomen.' 

*  I  lack  time  just  now,  m<»st  hopeful  imp  in  darkness,  to  witness  his  per- 
formance,* said  Varney ;  *  but  here  is  something  for  you  all  lo  drink  the 
lucky  hour — and  so,  as  the  play  says,  ^  God  be  with  your  labour !' 

Thus  speaking,  he  struck  his  horse  with  the  spurs,  and  rode  on  his  way. 

Lambourne  tarried  a  moment  or  two  behind  his  master,  and  rummaged 
his  pouch  for  a  piece  of  silver,  which  he  bestowed  on  the  communicative 
imp,  as  he  said,  for  his  encouragement  on  his  path  to  the  infernal  regions, 
some  sparks  of  whose  fire,  he  said,  he  could  discover  flashing  from  him  al* 
ready.  Then  having  received  the  boy's  thanks  for  his  generosity,  he  also 
spurred  his  horse,  and  rude  after  his  master  as  fast  as  the  fire  flashes  from 
flint. 

*  And  now,'  said  the  wily  imp,  sideling  close  up  to  Wayland's  horse,  and 
cutting  a  gambol  in  the  air,  which  seemed  to  vindicate  his  title  to  relation- 
ship  with  the  prince  of  that  element,  <  I  have  told  them  who  you  are,  do 
you  in  return  tell  me  who  I  am  ?' 

*  Cither  Flibbertigibbet,'  answered  Wayland  Smithy  *  or  else  an  imp  of 
the  devil  in  good  earnest.' 

*  Thou  hast  hit  it,'  answered  Dicke  Sludge;  *  I  am  thine  own  Flibberti- 
gibbet, man ;  and  I  have  broken  forth  of  bounds,  along  with  my  learned 
preceptor,  as  I  told  thee  I  would  do,  whether  he  would  or  not.  But  what 
lady  hast  thou  got  with  thee  ?  I  saw  thou  wert  at  fault  the  first  question 
was  asked,  and  so  I  drew  up  for  my  assistance.  But  I  must  know  all  who 
she  is,  dear  Wayland.' 

*  Thou  shalt  know  fifty  finer  things,  my  dear  Ingle,'  said  Wayland ; 
'  but  a  truce  to  thine  inquiries  just  now;  and  since  you  are  bound  for  Ken* 
ilworth,  thither  will  1  too,  even  for  the  love  of  thy  sweet  face  and  'waggish 
company.' 

*  Thou  should'st  have  said  my  waggish  face  and  sweet  company,'  said 
Dickie ;  *  but  how  wilt  thou  travel  with  us — I  mean  in  what  character  ?' 

^  E'en  in  that  thou  hast  assigned  rae,  to  be  sure — as  a  juggler;  thou 
know'st  I  am  used  to  the  craft,'  answered  Wayland. 

*  Ay,  but  the  lady  ?'  answered  Flibbertigibbet ;  *  credit  me,  I  think  she 
is  one,  and  thou  art  in  a  sea  of  troubles  about  her  at  this  moment,  as  I  can 
perceive  by  thy  fidgetting.' 

^  O,  she,  man  ! — she  is  a  poor  sister  of  mine,'  said  Wayland — '  she  can 
^ng  and  play  o'  the  lute,  would  win  the  fish  out  o'  the  stream.' 
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*  Let  me  hear  her  hisftintly,*  sjiid  the  boy;  •  I  lo^  Ae^  ll&t^  fai^y ;  I 
love  it  of  all  things,  thoui^h  I  never  henrdit.' 

*  Then  how  canst  thoo  love  it,  Flibbertigibbet  ?'  said  Waylaiwf. 

*  As  knights  love  ladies  in  old  tales/  answered  Dickie—^  on  hearsay.' 

*  Tlien  love  it  on  hearsav  si  little  longer,  till  my  sisrter  is  recovered  from 
the  fatijvue  of  her  journey.'  said  Waytend ;— •muttering  afterwards  betwtro 
bb  teeth,  *  The  devif  take  the  imp's  curiosity  I — I  must  keep  fair  weather 
with  him,  or  we  shall  fare  the  worjve.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  state  to  master  Holiday  h!s  own  talenf*  as  » joffs'l-r, 
with  those  of  his  sister  as  a  musiriait.  8ome  proof  of  his  dexterity  was  de- 
mondedv  which  he  readily  gave  in  such  a  style  of  excellence,  that,  cWrrht- 
ed  at  obtaining  siteh  an  accession  to  their  party,  they  readily  acq^riesced  in 
the  apolc^y  which  he  ofTerpd,  when  a  display  of  his  sister's  talents  was  n- 
quired.  The  new-comers  wereiovited  to  partake  of  the  refVeshmcmts  with 
Wbkhthe  party  were  provided;  and  it  was  with  some  dftRoilty  that  W»r- 
i^d  Smith  obtained  an  opportunity  of  being  apart  with  his  sappciSfHf  sister 
daring  the  meal,  of  wlikh  interval  he  availed  himself  fo  entreat  her  to  for- 
get for  the  present  both  her  rank  and  tier  sorrows,  anif  condescend,  a^  the 
most  probable  chance  of  remaining  concealed,  fo  mix  ia^  fhie  socierj  of 
ibose  with  whom  she  was  tu  travel. 

The  countess  allowed  the  necessity  of  the- case,  and  when  they  re5unh»d 
their  journey,  endeavoured  to  comply  with  lier  guide's  advice,  by  addres- 
sing  herself  to  a  female  near  her,  and  expressing  her  concern  for  the  «ro- 
nian  whom  they  were  thus  obliged  t«>  leave  behind. 

<  O,  she  is  well' attended,  madam,'  replied  the  dame  whom  she  addr<s- 
f^ed,  who,  from  her  joRy  and  laughter^hjving  demeanor,  might  have  been 
the  very  emblem  of  the  Wif^  of  Bath  ;  '  and  my  gossip  Laneham  thioirs 
as  little  of  these  matters  as  any  one.  Bj  the  ninth  day,  and  the  revds  k^ 
so  long^,  we  shall  have  her  wilfi'  us  at  Kenii worthy  even  tf  she  sbould  tran! 
with  her  bantling  on  her  back.' 

^  There  was*  something  in  this  s^ch  which  took  n^^rif  all  desit«  on  the 
countess  of  Leicester's  part  to  continue  the  conversation  ;  but  having  brok- 
en'tile  charm  by  speaking*  to  her  feliow^traveller  first,  the  good  dame,  who 
was  to  play  Rare  Gillian  of  Croydon,  in  one  of  the  interludes,  took  care 
that  silence  did  not  again  settle  on  the  journey,  but  entertained  her  silebt 
dompenioil  with  a  thousand  anecdotes  of  t«veis,  from  the  dayvof  ktnc 
Harry  downwards,  ivith  the  receptiim  given  them  by  the  great  foHcs,  ai^i 
all  the  names  of  those  who  played  the  principal  chartieters ;  but  ever  con- 
concluding  with*  <  they  would  be  nothing' to  the  princely  pleaftire^  of  Kea- 
ilworth.' 

<  And  wlien  sHall  we  reach  Kenil worth  ?'  said  tlie  coontesa  witb«ii  a^t- 
aifon  which  she  in  vain  attempted  to  conceal: 

<  We  that  have  horses  may,  with  late  riding,  get  to  Warwick  t»«isbt, 
and  Kenilworth  may  be  distant  some  four  or  five  miles, — but  then  i^  ssuf' 
wait  tiltthe  foot  people  come  up  ;  although  it  is  like  my  good  lord  of  Lei- 
cester will  have  horses  or  light  carriages  to  meet  them,  and  bnng^tbeiit  op 
iHthout  being  travel-toiled^  which  last  is  no  ^ood  preparatitMi)  as'  yon  ma; 
suppose,  for  dancing  beibre  your  betters-^ And  yet,  Lord  help  roe,  I  ha«r 
s^A  the  day  1  Would  have  tramped  five  leagues  of  lea  land,  and  turned  oc 
my  toe  the  whole  evening  after,  as  a  juggler  spins*  a  pewter  platter  on  tbr 
point  of  a  needle.  But  age  has  clawed  me  somewhat  in  his  clutch,  w^  iht 
soag  says  ;  though,  if  Mike  the  tune  and  like  my  paitner,  111  dnice  iht 
beys  yet  with  any  merry  lass  in  Warwiokshire^  that  writes  that  lUBbapp 
figure  four  with  a  round  O  after* it.' 
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If  the  counless  wasKQverwhelined  with  the  garrulity  of  this  good  dame, 
Wdvland  Smith,  on  his  part^  bad  enough  to  do  to  sustaio  and  parry  the 
constant  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the  indefatigabie  curiosity  of  his  old 
acquaintance  Richard  Sludge.  Nature  had  given  that  arch  youngster  a 
prying  cast  of  disposition,  which  matched  admirably  with  bis  sharp  wit ; 
the  former  inducing  biro  to  plant  himself  as  a  spy  on  other  people's  afiairs, 
and  the  latter  quality  leading  him  perpetually  to  interfere,  after  be  had 
made  himself  master  of  that  which  concerned  him  not.  He  spent  the  live- 
long day  in  atte<npung  to  peep  under  the  countess's  muffler,  and  apparently 
wlmt  be  could  there  discern  greatly  sharpened  his  curiosity. 

<  That  sister  of  thine,  Wayland,'  he  said,  <  has  a  fair  neck  to  have  been 
born  in  a  smithy,  and  a  pretty  taper  hand  to  have  been  used  for  twirling  a 
spindle — faith,  VU  believe  in  your  relationship  when  the  crow's  egg  is 
batched  into  a  cygnet.' 

^  Go  to,'  said  Wayland,  ^  thou  art  a  prating  boy,  and  should  be  breeched 
for  thine  assurance.' 

<  Well,'  said  the  imp,  drawing  off,  <  all  I  say  is,— remember  you  have 
kept  a  secret  from  me  I  and  if  1  give  thee  not  a  RonHand  for  thine  Oliver, 
Diy  name  is  not  Dickon  Sludge.' 

This  threat,  and  the  distance  at  which  Hobgoblin  kept  from  him  for  the 
rest  ef  the  way,  akirmed  Wayland  very  much,  and  he  suggested  to  his  pre- 
tended  sister,  that,  on  pretext  of  weariness,  she  should  express  a  desire  to 
stop  two  or  three  miles  short  of  the  fair  town  of  Warwick,  promising  to  re-- 
join the  troop  in  the  morning.  A  small  village  inn  afforded  them  a  resting 
place ;  and  it  was  with  secret  pleasure  that  Wayland  saw  the  whole  party, 
including  Dickon,  pass  on,  after  a  coarteous  farewell,  and  leave  them  i>e» 
bind. 

<  To-morrow,  madam,'  he  said  to  his  ckai^,  '  we  will,  with  your  leave, 
again  start  early,,  and  reach  Keniiwortli  before  the  rout  which  are  to  assem- 
ble there.' 

The  countess  g^ve  assent  to  the  pro^Misal  of  her  fiitthful  guide ;  but 
somewhat  to  bis  surprise,  said  nothing  farther  on  the  subject,  which  left 
Wayland  under  the  disagreeable  uocertabity  whether  or  no  she  had  formed 
any  plan  for  her  future  proceedings,  as  he  knew  her  situation  demanded 
circumspection,  althoueh  he  was  but  Imperfectly  acquainted  with  all 
its  peculiarities.  Conchiding,  however,  that  she  must  have  friends  within 
the  castle,  whose  advice  and  assistance  she  eoold  safely  trust,  he  supposed 
his  task  would  be  best  accomplished  by  conducting  her  thither  in  safety, 
agreeably  to  her  repeated  conunands. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

• 

Harkf  the  belli  auminoD,  and  the  bogle  calli, 

But  the  the  fairett  ana  wen  uot — the  tide 

Of  Dobkt  and  of  ladiei  thyoiga  the  hallt, 

But  the  tbe  loveHeii  must  in  Mcrei  hide. 

What  eyea  weie  tfainn»  fuoud  Prifloe»  wbioh  in  the  g^att 

Of  yon  fay  meteon  lost  that  better  •euae, 

That  o'er  the  glow-wbrm  doth  the  star  eiteem. 

And  meritt  the  modeit  bluih  o*er  coaKly  insolence  * 

TBS  ftLACa  ai4Fl>EII. 

The  unfortunate  countess  of  Lrieester  had,  from  her  ittfaoey  op»ar<i», 
been  treated~by  those  around  her  with  indulgence  as  imboanM  as  injuui- 
cious.  The  natural  sweetness  of  her  disposition  had  saved  her  from  b^ 
coming  insolent  and  ill-humoured ;  but  the  caprice  which  preferred  thr 
handsome  and  insintiating  Leicester  before  TressMian,  of  whose  h^  boo- 
our  and  unalterable  afiection  she  herself  entertained  so  ^rm  an  opinHm- 
that  fatal  error,  which  ruined  the  happiness  of  her  Kfe,  had  its  origro  in  thf 
mistaken  kindness  that  had  spared  her  childhood  the  painAil,  but  most  ne> 
cessary  lesson,  of  submission  and  self^omroand.  From  the  sanw  indul- 
gence,  it  followed  that  she  had  only  been  accustomed  to  forai  aodtoexp^H^ 
ker  wishes,  leaving  to  others  the  task  of  fulfilling  them  ;  and  thus,  at  the 
tD>>st  momentous  period  of  her  life,  she  was  alike  destitute  of  presencf  oi 
mind,  and  of  ability  to  form  fot  herself  any  reasoimMe  or  pnideat  pU 
of  conduct. 

These  difficulties  pressed  on  the  unfortunate  lady  with  ovenrbelmlnc 
force,  on  the  morning  which  seemed  to  be  the  crisis  of  her  fiite.  Orerlool.- 
ing  every  intermediate  consideration,  she  had  only  desired  to  beat  Keml- 
worth,  and  to  approach  her  husband's  presence ;  and  now,  when  she  v^^ 
m  the  vicinity  of  both,  a  tlioasand  considerations  arose  at  once  upon  ^ 
mind,  starting  her  with  accumulated  doutits  and  dangers,  some  resl^  sfm 
imaginary,  and  aH  ezahed  and  exaggerated  by  A  situation  aKke  hetpi^^^ 
and  destitute  of  aid  and  counsel. 

A  sleepless  night  rendered  her  so  weak  in  the  morning,  that  she  was  al- 
together unable  to  attend  Wayland's  early  summons.  The  trusty  g»»^1 
became  extremely  distressed  on  the  lady's  account,  and  somewhat  aiaroi'^' 
on  his  own,  and  was  on  the  point  of  going  alone  to  Kenilworth,  in  the  K'' 
of  discovering  Tressilian,  and  intimating  to  him  the  lady's  approach,  wb^^n 
about  nine  in  the  morning  he  was  summoned  to  attend  her.  He  foandher 
dressed,  and  ready  for  resuming  her  journey,  but  with  a  paleness  of  coun!?- 
nance  which  alarmed  him  for  her  health.  She  intimated  her  desire  thsntn 
horses  might  be  got  instantly  ready,  and  resisted  with  impatience  her  guide' 
request,  that  she  would  take  some  refreshment  before  setting  ibrwini-  ^i 
have  had,'  she  said, '  a  cup  of  wftter-^the  wretch  «vlia  b  dragged  to  execution 
needs  no  stronger  cordial,  and  that  may  serve  me  which  suffices  forbion- 
do  as  I  command  you.'  Wayland  Smith  aliil  hesitated.  <  What  wuii-^^ 
you  have  ?'  said  she — *  Have  I  not  spoken  plainly  ?' 

*  Yes,  madam,'  answered  Wayland ;  <  but  may  I  ask  what  hyoarhi^^ 
piirpose  ?— 1  only  wish  to  know,  that  I  may  guide  myself  by  your  v-i^ht* 
The  whole  country  is  afloat,  and  streaming  towards  the  castle  of  Kenilwoni^ 
It  will  be  difficult  travelling  thither,  even  if  we  had  the  necessary  passpoi^ 
for  safe  conduct  and  free  admittance-unknown  and  irafriended,  ^  ^^"^ 
come  by  mishap.— Your  ladyship  will  forgive  my  apeaiiiiig  my  poor  min(i- 
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Were  we  not  better  try  to  find  out  the  masqiiers,  and  again  join  ounelves 
with  them  ?' — The  countess  shook  her  head,  and  her  guide  proceededj 
Then  1  see  but  one  other  remedy.' 
i  *  Speali  out  then/  sa*d  the  lady,  not  displeased,  perhaps,  that  be  should 
thus  offer  the  advice  which  she  Was  ashamed  to  ask;  ^  1  believe  thee  faithful 
— what  wouldst  thou  counsel  ?' 

<  That  I  should  warn  noaster  Tressilian/  said  Wayland,  ^  that  you  are  in 
this  place.  I  am  right  certain  he  would  get  to  horse  with  m  few  of  lord  Sus- 
sex's followers,  and  ensure  your  personal  safety.' 

<  And  is  it  to  me  you  advise/  said  the  countess,  *  to  put  myself  under  the 
protection  of  Sussex,  the  unworthy  rival  of  the  noble  Leicester  ?'  Then^ 
si'eing  the  surprise  with  which  Wayland  stared  upon  her,  and  afraid  of  hav* 
ing  too  atrongly  intiflMted  her  interest  in  Leicester,  she  added,  '  And  for 
IVessilian^  il  must  not  be — mention  not  to  htm,  I  charge  you  my  unhappy 
name;  it  n^onld  but  double  my  misfortunes,  and  involve  him  in  dangers  be- 
yond the  |K>wer  of  rescue.'  She  paused ;  but  when  she  observed  that 
Wayland  continued  to  look  on  her  with  that  anxious  and  uncertain  gazcj 
which  indicated  a  doubt  whether  her  brain  was  settled,  she  assumed  an  air 
of  composure,  and  added,  '  Do  thou  but  guide  me  to  Kenilworth  Castle, 
good  ieUoWf  and  thy  task  is  ended,  since  J  will  then  judge  what  farther  is  to 
be  done,  'fbou  hast  yet  been  true  to  mer^bere  is  something  that  will 
make  thee  rich  amends.' 

She  offered  the  artist  a  ring,  containing  a  valuable  stone.  Wayland  look- 
ed at  it,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  returned  it.  '•  Not,'  he  said,  <  that  I 
am  above  your  kindness^  madam,  being  but  a  poor  iellow,  who  have  been 
forced,  God  help  me  !  to  live  by  worse  shifts  than  the  bounty  of  such  a 
person  as  you.  But  as  my  old  master  the  farrier  used  to  say  to  his  custom- 
ers, <  No  core  no  pay.'  We  are  not  yet  in  Kenilworth  castle,  and  it  is  time 
enough  to  discharge  your  guide,  aa  they  say,  when  you  take  your  boots  off, 
I  trust  in  God  your  ladyship  is  aa  well  assured  of  fitting  reception  when  you 
arrive,  as  you  may  hold  yourself  certain  of  my  best  endeavours  to  conduct 
you  thither  safely.  I  go  to  get  the  hoises ;  meantime  let  me  pray  you  once 
more,  as  your  poor  pbysician  as  well  as  guide,  to  take  some  sustenance.' 

<  I  will — I  will,'  said  the  lady,  hastily.  '  B^one,  begone  instantly  ! — ^It 
is  in  vain  I  assume  audacity,'  said  she  when  he  left  the  rooni :  ^  even  this 
poor  groom  sees  throiigli  my  aflectation  of  courage,  and  fathoms  the  very 
ground  of  my  fears.' 

She  then  attempted  to  follow  her  guide's  advice  by  taking  some  food,  but 
was  compelled  to  desist,  as  the  effort  to  swallow  even  a  single  morsel  gave 
her  so  much  uneasiness  as  amounted  well  nigh  to  suffocation.  A  moment 
afterwards  the  horses  appeared  at  t|»  latticed  window— the  lady  mounted, 
and  found  that  relief  from  the  free  a»and  change  of  place,  which  is  fre- 
quently experienced  in  similar  circumstances. 

It  chanced  well  for  the  countess'  purpoae  that  Wayland  Smith,  whose 
previous  wandering  and  unsettled  life  had  made  him  acquainted  with  almost 
all  England,  was  intimate  with  all  the  byn^oads,  as  well  as  direct  communi* 
cations,  through  the  beautiful  county  of  Warwick.  For  such  and  so  great 
was  the  throng  which  fiocked  in  all  directions  towards  Kenilworth,  to  see 
the  entry  of  Elizabeth  into  that  splendid  mansion  of  her  prime  favourite, 
that  the  principal  roads  were  actually  blockaded  and  interrupted,  and  it  was 
only  by  circuitous  by-paths  that  the  travellers  could  proceed  on  their  jour- 
ney. 

The  queen's  purveyors  had  been  abroad,  sweeping  the  farms  and  villages 
•f  those  articles  usually  exacted  during  a  royal  progressi  and  for  which  the 
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mwnen  wm  ftfttfk>w«rds  to  oj^fai  a  tardy  payaMit  frootthe  boaid  of  green 
doth.  The  earl  of  Leicester's  boasehold  offieere  had  been  teounng  the 
cooBtry  for  the  aaine  purpose ;  and  many  of  bis  friends  and  allies,  both  n«ii 
and  remote,  took  this  opportunity  of  ingratiating  themteives,  by  srndioe 
large  quantities  of  provisions  and  delicacies  of  all  kinds,  with  game  in  huee 
^quantities,  and  whole  tons  of  the  best  liquors,  fore^;n  and  domestic  Thm 
.the  high  roads  were  filled  with  droves  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  calves  and 
hpgs,  and  choked  with  loaded  wains,  whose  aile-trees  cracked  onder  tkir 
burdens  of  wine-casks  and  hogsheads  of  ale,  and  huge  hampen  of  grocf  r)' 
goods,  and  slaughtered  game,  and  salted  provision,  and  aackaof  floor.  Per. 
fteiml  stoppages  took  place  as  these  wains  became  entangled ;  and  their 
rude  drivers,  swearing  and  brawling  till  their  wild  passions  were  folly  raised, 
liegan  to  debate  precedence  with  their  waggon^hipa  and  qoacter^aves, 
which  occasional  riots  were  usually  quieted  by  a  purveyor,  deputy  narsliais 
man,  or  some  other  person  in  auOiority,  breaking  the  heads  of  botb  parties. 

Here  were,  besides,  players  and  mummers,  jugglers  and«hbw«Morfv^ 
ry  description,  traversing  in  joyous  bauds  the  paths  whieh  ledtothepalacf 
of  princely  pleasure;  for  so  the  travelling  imnstrels  iidd  leriiaed  Keoilwnrtfa 
in  the  songs  which  had  already  come  forth  in  antieipetioQ  of  ibewub 
which  were  there  expected.  In  the  midst  of  this  motl^  show,  mendicants 
were  exhibiting  their  real  or  preiended  miseries,  Ibrming  «  Mrasgr ,  thou  di 
common  contrast  betwixt  the  vanities  and  the  sorrows  of  faomaii  existence. 
All  these  floated  along  with  the  immense  tide  of  population,  w4ioni  mm 
curiosity  had  drawn  together  5  and  whece  the  meehantc,  in  bis  leathern 
apron,  elbowed  the  dink  and  dainty  dame,  his  city  miairess;  whereduvni, 
with  bob*nailed  shoes,  were  treadii^  00  the  kibes  of  substantial  bur? hers 
and  gentlemen  of  worship,  and  where  Joan  t^  the  dairy,  with  ipbnsi  pare, 
and  red  sturdy  arms,  rowed  her  way  onward,  amongst  those  prim  and  piw- 
Xy  moppets,  whose  sires  were  knights  and  squires. 

The  throng  and  confusiop  waa,  however,  of  a  gay  and  cbeetfol  cbanicfpr. 
AU  came  forth  to  see  and  to  enjoy,  and  all  laughed  at  the  iriflinr  iocotivfu. 
lences  which  at  another  time  might  have  chaled  their  temper-  Exceptin? 
the  occasional  brawls  which  we  have  mentioned  amongst  that  irritable  race 
tbe  cv-men,  the, mingled  sounds  which  arose  from  the  mulUtude  weie  tlwse 
of  light-hearted  miriii,  and  tiptoe  joUity.  The  musicians  preludedon  their 
instruments—the  minstrels  hummed  their  songs—ibe  Ucensed  jester  vhoop. 
ed  betwixt  mirth  and  madness,  as  he  brandished  his  bauble-Abe  mor^ic^ 
dancei-8  jangled  their  bell»--the  rustics  haUoo'd  and  whifiUed-4Dcn  Jausb- 
ed  loud,  and  maidens  giggled  shrill ;  whUe  many  a  broad  jest  fiew  lib  a 
shuttlecock  from  one  party  to  be  caught  in  the  air  and  returned  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  by  another,  a(  wbich  it  was  aimed. 

INo  infliction  can  be  so  distressii^  to  a  mind  absorbed  in  laebadialv,  si 
being  plunged  into  a  acene  of  mirth  and  reveh^r,  fotming  an  accomnani. 
mcnt  so  dissonant  from  its  own  feelings*  Yet,  m  the  ease  of  the  conote» 
^f  Leicester,  the  noise  and  tumult  of  this  giddy  scene  distiaoted  her  thoughis 
and  rendered  her  this  sad  serviae,  that  it  became  impoasiiile  for  her  tu 
brood  on  her  own  misery,  or  to  form,  terrible  anticipatioiis  of  her  approach- 
ing late.  She  travelled  on,  like  one  in  a  dream»  foUowing  implMy  the 
guidance  of  Way  land,  who,  with  great  address,  now  threaded  his  vaf 
through  the  general  throng  of  passengers,  now  stoodstill  anUl  a  favoorabk 
opportunity  occurred  of  i^ain  moving  forward,  andTMmnlly  turniBgalt^ 
geiher  out  of  the  dhect  road,  followed  some  circuitous  by-path,  which 
lirought  them  into  the  high-road  again,  after  having  given  them  the  oppor- 
tunity ol  traversmjj  a  considerable  way  with  greater  me  aodia|iidity. 
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It  wastfnis  h€  avo!d4>d  Warwick,  wftlih»  whose  cflB$ff«  (that  fklr^st  moni). 
meat  of  ancient  and  chivalrous  splendour  which  yet  remains  uninjured  by 
time)  Elizabeth  bad  passed  the  previous  night,  and  where  she  was  to  tarry 
until  past  noon,  at  that  time  the  general  hour  of  dinner  throughout  England, 
after  which  repast  she  was  to  proceed  to  Kenilworth.  In  the  mean^while, 
each  passing  group  had  something  to  say  in  the  8overei<rn's  praise,  though 
not  absolutely  without  the  usual  mittore  of  satire  which  qualifies  more  or 
less  our  estimate  of  our  neighbours,  especially  if  they  chance  to  be  also  our 
betters. 

'  Heard  you/  said  one,  ^  how  graciously  she  spoke  to  roaster  Bailiff  and 
the  recorder,  and  to  good  master  Griffin  the  preacher,  as  they  kneeled 
down  at  her  coach-wmdow  ?' 

*  Ay/  and  how  she  said  to  little  Aglionby,  *  master  recorder,  men  would 
hare  persuaded  roe  that  you  were  afraid  of  me,  but  truly  1  think,  so  well  did 
you  reckon  up  to  me  the  vtrtues  of  a  sovereign,  that  f  have  more  reason  to 
be  afraid  of  you'-*-*And  then  with  what  grace  she  took  the  fair  wrought 
purse  with  the  twenty  gold  sovereigns,  seeming  as  though  she  would  not 
wiilmgly  handle*it,  and  yet  taking  it  withal.' 

*  Ay,  ay,'  said  another,  *  her  finpery  closed  on  it  pretty  wHlinorly  me- 
thought,  when  aN  was  done ;  and  methou^ht,  too,  she  weighed  them  for  a 
second  in  her  hand,  as  she  would  say,  I  hope  they  t)e  avoirdupois.' 

^  She  needed  not,  neighbour,'  said  a  third  ;  ^  it  is  only  when  the  corpora^ 
tion  pay  the  accounts  of  a  poor  handicraft  like  me,  that  they  put  him  off 
wkh  dipt  coha.—- Well,  there  is  a  God  above  all — Little  master  recorder, 
since  that  is  the  word,  will  be  greater  now  than  ever.' 

*  Come,  good  ne^hbour,'  said  the  (Inst  speaker,  *  be  not  envious — Shie 
is  a  good  queen,  and  a  generous — She  gave  the  purse  to  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester.' 

*  1  envious  ? — beshrewthy  heart  for  the  word?*  replied  the  handicraft— 
<  Bat  she  will  give  all  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  anon,  methinks.' 

*  Yon  are  turnhig  ill,  lady'  said  Wayland  Smith  to  the  countess  of  Lei- 
cester, and  proposed  that  she  should  draw  off  from  the  road,  and  h^lt  till 
she  recovered.  But,  subdumg  her  feelings  at  this,  and  different  speeches  to 
the  same  purpose,  which  caught  her  ear  as  they  passed  cm,  she  insisted  that 
her  gmde  should  proceed  to  Kenilworth  with  all  the  haste  which  the  nume- 
rous hnpediments  of  their  journey  permitted.  Meanwhile,  Wayland's 
anxiety  al  her  repeated  fits  of  indisposidbn,  and  her  Obvious  distraction  of 
mind,  was  hourly  increasing,  and  be  became  extremely  desirous,  that,  ac- 
cording to  her  reiterated  requests,  she  should  be  safely  introduced  into  the 
castle,  where,  he  doabted  not,  she  was  secure  of  a  kind  reception,  though  she 
seemed  unwilling  to  reveal  on  wtioal  she  reposed  her  hopes. 

*  An'  i  were  once  rid  of  this  peril,'  thought  he,  ^  and  if  any  man  shall 
find  me  playing  squire  of  the  body  to  a  damosel-errant,  he  shall  have  leave 
to  beat  itay  brains  out  with  my  own  sfedge-hammer.' 

At  Itogth  the  princely  castle  appeared,  upon  improving  which,  and  the 
domains  around,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had,  it  is  said,  expended  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  a  sum  equal  to  half  a  million  of  our  present  money. 

The  outer  wall  o{  this  splendid  and  gigantic  structure  enclosed  seven 
acres,  a  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  extensive  stables,  and  by  a  pleas- 
ure garden,  with  its  trim  arbours  and  parterres,  and  the  rest  formed  a  large 
base  court,  or  outer  f  ard,  of  the  noble  castle.  The  lordly  structure  itself, 
which  rose  near  the  centre  of  this  spacious  enclosure,  was  composed  of  a 
hu^re  pile  of  magnificent  castellated  buildings,  apparently  of  different  ages,- 
sunroufidiaf  «o  inner  court^  and  bearing  in  the  names  attached  to  each  por- 
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tion  of  the  magnificctit  mass,  and  Id  the  armonii  branmB.wUdi  wneihere 
blazoned,  tbe  emblems  of  might j  chiefs  who  bad  long  paased*  avmy^  and 
whoae  history,  cooid  ambition  have  leot  ear  to  it,  might  have  lead  a  lessoo 
to  the.  haughty  favoorite,  who  had  now  'acquired  and  was  aiignealiiig  tbe 
lair  domain.     A  large  and  massy  keep,  which  iormed  the  citadel  of  the 
castle,  was  of  micertain  though  great  antiquity.     It  bore  the  name  of  Cae« 
sar,  perhafM  from  its  resemblance  to  that  in  the  tower  of  London  so  called. 
Some  antiquaries  ascribed  its  foaodation  to  tbe  time  of  Kenelph,  fiooa  wbom 
the  castle  had  its  tmme,  a  Saxon  king  of  Mercia,  and  others  to  mi  early 
mn  after  the  Norman  conquest.    On  the  erterior  vraUs  frowned  the  aeoicb* 
eon  of  the  Clitrtons,  by  whom  they  were  founded  in  the  leign  of  Hear>  I, 
and  of  the  yet  more  redoubted  Simon  de  Moofort,  by  whom,  doling  the 
barons'  wars,  Kenilworth  was  long  held  oat  against  Henry  UL     Here 
Mortimer,  earl  of  Marchy  famous  alike  for  his  rise  and  his  fall,  had  oocz 
gayly  revelled,  while  his  dethroned  sovereign,  Edwaid  II,  ku^visbcd  in  itt 
dungeons.    Old  John  of  Qaunt,  *  tine-hcmoured  Lancaster,'  had  widely 
extended  the  castle,  erecting  that  noUe  and  massive  pile  which  yet  bears 
the  name  of  Leicester's  Buildings ;  and  Leicester  himself  had  oQUtooe  the 
former  possessors,  princely  and  powerful  as  they  were,  by  erecting  another 
immense  structure,  which  now  lies  crushed  under  its  own  ruins,  the  B»onu*> 
ment  of  its  owner's  ambition.     The  external  wall  of  this  royal  castle  was, 
on  the  south  and  west  sides,  adorned  and  defended  by  a  lake  partly  artifi* 
cial,  across  which  Leicester  had  constructed  a  stately  bridge,  that  Clixa- 
betb  m%ht  enter  the  castle  by  a  path  hitherto  untrodden,  uistead  of  the 
iisoal  entrance  to  the  northward,  over  which  he  had  erected  a  gate-^booae  or 
barbican,  which  still  exists,  and  is  equal  in  extent  and  superior  in  arduteo 
tore,  to  tlie  barmiial  castle  of  many  a  northern  chief. 

Beyond  the  lake  lay  an  extensive  chase,  full  of  red  deer,  fallow  tleer, 
roes,  and  every  oiecies  of  game,  and  abound'mg  with  the  lofty  trees,  from 
amongst  which  the  extendi  front  and  massive  towers  of  die  castfte  were 
seen  to  rise  in  majesty  and  beauty.  We  cannot  but  add,  that  of  this  lordly 
palace,  where  princes  feasted  and  heroes  fought,  now  in  the  bloody  earnest 
of  storm  and  seige,  and  now  in  the  games  of  chivalry,  where  beauty  dealt 
the  priae  which  valour  won,  ail  is  now  desolate.  The  bed  of  the  lake  is 
but  a  rushy  swamp ;  and  the  massive  ruins  of  the  castle  only  aerve  to 
show  what  their  splendour  once  was,  and  to  impress  on  the  musing  visitor 
tbe  transitory  value  of  human  possessions,  and  tbe  happiness  of  those  who 
aij(^  a  humble  lot  in  virtuous  contentment. 

It  was  with  far  diflferent  feelings  that  the  unfortunate  countess  of  Leicester 
viewed  those  gray  and  massive  towers,  when  she  first  beheld  them  rise 
above  the  embowering  and  richly  shaded  woods,  over  which  they  seemed 
to  preside.  She,  the  undoubted  wife  of  the  great  earl,  of  £lixabeib'$  miii* 
ion,  and  England's  mighty  favourite,  was  approachiag  the  presence  of  her 
husband,  and  that  husband's  sovereign,  under  the  protection,  rather  than 
the  guidance,  of  a  poor  juggler;  and  thone^h  unquestioned  mistress  of  that 
proud  castle,  whose  lightest  word  ought  to  nave  had  force  sufficient  to  mtke 
its  gates  leap  from  their  massive  hinges  to  receive  her,  yet  she  could  not  coo* 
oeal  from  herself  the  difficulty  and  peril  which  Ae  must  experience  in 
gaining  admission  into  her  own  halls. 

The  risk  and  difficulty,  indeed,  seemed  to  increase  eveiy  moraoat,  and 
at  length  threatened  altogether  to  pot  a  stop  to  her  farther  progress,  ^  the 
great  gate  leading  to  a  broad  and  fair  road,  which,  traversing  the  braadih 
of  the  chase  for  the  space  of  two  miles,  and  commandiBg  sevend  most 
beautiful  views  of  the  castle  and  lake,  terminated  at  the  newly  coostruaed 
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bridgetto  wliich  H  «rat  an  appendage,  and  arlnch  was  destined  to  ibrm  the 
the  queen's  approach  lo  the  castle  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

Here  the  countess  and  Wayiand  found  the  gate  at  the  end  of  this  avenue 
which  opened  on  the  Warwi<^  road,  guarded  by  a  body  of  the  queen's 
mounted  yeomen  of  tlie  guard,  armed  in  corslets  richly  carved  and  gilded, 
and  wearing  morions  instead  of  bonnets,  having  their  carabines  resting  with 
the  bntt^end  on  their  thighs*  These  guards,  who  did  duty  wherever  the 
queen  went  in  person,  were  here  stationed  under  the  direction  of  a  pursui- 
vant, graced  with  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff  on  his  arm,  as  belonging  to 
the  eari  of  Leicester,  and  peremptorily  refused  all  admittance,  excepting  to 
such  as  were  guests  invited  to  the  festival,  or  persons  who  were  to  perform 
some  part  in  the  mirthful  exhibitions  which  were  proposed. 

The  press  was  of  consequence  great  around  the  entrance,  and  persons  of 
all  kinds  presented  every  sort  of  plea  for  admittance;  to  which  the  guards 
turned  ao  inexorable  ear,  pleading,  in  rftura  to  fair  words  and  even  to  fair 
oOer^,  the  strictness  of  their  orders,  founded  on  the  queen's  well>known  dis- 
like to  the  rude  pressing  of  a  multitude.  With  those  whom  such  reasons 
did  not  serve,  they  dealt  more  rudely,  repelling  them  without  ceremony  by 
the  pressure  of  their  power  Ail  barbed  horses,  and  good  iround  blows  from 
the  slock  of  their  carabines.  These  last  maniBUvres  produced  undulations 
aoiongst  the  crowd,  which  rendered  Wayiand  much  afiraid  that  he  might 
perforce  be  separated  from  his  charge  in  the  throng.  Neither  did  he  know 
what  excuse  to  make  in  order  to  obtain  admittance,  and  he  was  debadng 
the  matter  in  his  bead  with  great  uncertainty,  when  the  earPs  pursuivant 
having  cast  an  eye  upon  him,  exclaimed,  to  his  no  small  surprise,  *  Yeo- 
men, make  room  for  the  fellow  intheorange-tawney  cloak — Comeforward^ 
sir  Coxcomb,  and  make  haste.  What,  in  the  fiend's  name,  has  kept  you 
waiting  ?  Come  forward  with  your  bale  of  woman's  gear.' 

While  the  pursuivant  gave  Wayiand  this  pressing  yet  uncourteous  inv^ 
tatioo,  which,  for  a  minute  or  two,  he  could  not  imagine  was  applied  to  faim, 
the  yeomen  speedily  made  a  free  passage  for  him,  while  only  cautioning 
his  companion  to  keep  the  muffler  close  around  her  face,  he  entered  the 
gate  leading  her  palfrey,  but  with  such  a  drooping  crest,  and  such  a  look  of 
conscious  fear  and  anxiety,  that  the  crowd,  not  greatly  pleased  at  any  rate 
with  the  preference  bestowed  upon  them,  accompanied  their  admftsion  with 
booting,  and  a  loud  laugh  of  derision. 

Admitted  thus  within  the  chace,  though  with  no  very  flattering  notice  or 
distinction,  Wayiand  and  his  charge  rode  forward,  musing  what  difficulties 
it  wcMid  be  next  their  lot  to  encounter,  through  the  broad  avenue,  which 
was  centinelled  on  either  side  by  a  long  line  of  retainers,  armed  with  swords 
and  partizans,  richly  dressed  in  the  earl  of  Leicester's  liveries,  and  bearing 
his  cognisance  of  the  Bear  and  Kaggad  Staff,  each  pkced  within  three  pa- 
ces of  each,  oiher,  so  as  to  line  the  whole  road  from  the  entrance  into  the 
park  to  the  biidge.  And,  indeed,  when  the  lady  obtained  the  first  com- 
manding view  of  the  castle,  with  its  stately  towers  rising  from  within  a  long 
sweeping  line  of  outward  walls,  ornamented  with  battlements^  and  turrets, 
and  phuibrms,  at  every  point  of  defence,  with  many  a  banner  streaming 
Urona  ita  walls,  and  such  a  bustle  of  gay  crests,  and  waving  plumes,  disposed 
on  the  terraces  and  batdemenu,  and  all  the  gay  and  gorgeous  scene,  her 
Itear  t^  unnc  customed  to  such  splendouf^  sank  as  if  it  died  within  her,  and  for 
a  momeai  she  asked  herself,  what  she  nad  offered  up  to  Leicester  to  deserve 
to  become  the  partner  of  this  princely  splendour.  But  her  pride  and  gen* 
enwa  sfuan  resisted  the  whisper  which  bad»  her  despair. 
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<  I  have  given  him,'  she  said,  <  all  that  woman  hm  to  give.  Name  and 
feme,  heart  and  hand,  have  I  given  the  lord  of  all  this  magnificence  at  the 
altar,  and  England's  queen  could  give  him  no  more.  He  is  my  husband^ 
I  am  his  wife — whom  God  hath  joined,  man  cannot  sunder.  I  will  be  b<>id 
in  riaiming  my  right;  even  the  bolder,  that  J  come  thus  unexpected,  ar.d 
thus  forlorn.  1  knuw  ray  noble  Dudley  well  1  He  will  be  somethine  im- 
pntient  at  my  disobeying  him,  but  Amy  will  weep,  and  Dudley  will  forgive 

her.' 

Tliese  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  surprise  from  ber  guliJe 
Wayland,  who  suddenly  felt  hi  mst'lf  grasped  firmly  round  thebody  by  ap  r 
of  long  thin  black  arms,  belonging  to  some  one  who  had  dropped  hioi-  i/ 
out  of  an  oak  tree,  upon  the  croupe  of  his  horse^  amidiit  the  shouts  of  laj^h- 
ter  which  burst  from  the  centinels. 

<  This  must  be  the  devil,  or  Flibbertigibbet  again!'  said  Waylaad,  afi^r 
a  vain  struggle  to  dbengage  himself,  and  unhorse  th«>  urchia  wbo  clung  lo 
him ;  '  Do  Kenilworth  oaks  bear  such  acorns  ?' 

^  In  sqoth  do  they,  master  Wayland/  said  his  unexpected  adjunct,  >  and 
many  others,  too  hard  for  you  to  crack,  for  as  old  as  you  are,  without  mv 
teaching  you.  How  would  you  have  passed  the  pursuivant  at  the  up\f: 
gate  yonder,  had  not  I  warned  him  our  principal  jvggler  was  to  follow  us  - 
and  here  have  I  waited  for  you,  having  clambered  up  into  the  tree  from  ih* 
top  of  our  wain,  and  I  suppose  they  are  all  mad  for  want  of  me  by  tiu 
time.' 

<  Nay,  then,^hou  art  a  limb  of  the  devil  in  good  earnest,'  said  Waylani 
*  I  give  thee  way,  good  imp,  and  will  walk  by  thy  cooosel  |  only  as  thou  an 
powerful  be  merciful.' 

As  he  spoke,  they  approached  a  strong  tower,  at  the  south  eztrensiiy  ^^ 
the  long  bridge  we  have  mentioned,  which  served  to  protect  the  omer  gau^ 
way  of  the  castle  of  Kenilworth. 

Under  such  disastrous  circumstances,  and  in  such  singular  compaDy,  di 
the  unfortunate  countess  of  Leicester  approach,  for  the  Jam  time,  tlie  moc- 
aificeot  abode  of  her  almost  prtnceiy  husband. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

•  diffiro.  Hftve  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  pray,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  aa  iI--« 
•f  study. 
Quince.  Ton  may  do  it  extempore,  for  at  it  ootiiiDgbat  roarlog. 

JQSSUIIHSa-VIOHT^S  PI 


When  the  countess  of  Leicester  arrived  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  castle  c>t 
Kenilworth,  she  found  the  tower,  beneath  which  itsamj^  portal  arch  opet  - 
ed,  guarded  in  a  singular  manner.  Upon  the  battlements  were  placed  c> 
gantic  warders,  with  clubs,  battle-axes,  and  other  implements  of  ancaem  v«> 
fare,  designed  to  represent  the  soldiers  of  king  Arthur;  those  ptiina:»« 
Britons,  by  whom,  according  to  romantic  tradition,  the  castle  had  heca  ti:<t 
tenanted,  though  history  carried  back  its  antiquity  only  to  the  tioMs  oi'<m 
Heptarcny.  Some  of  these  tremendous  figures  were  real  men,  stressed  .f 
with  vizards  and  buskins;  others  were  mere  pageants  composed  of  pa«>'^ 
board  and  buckram,,  which,  viewed  from  beneath,  forami  a  suffickuii^T 
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sfrikine;  representation  of  what  was  intended.  But  the  enr^ntic  porter  who 
waited  at  the  eate  beneath,  and  actually  discharged  the  duties  of  warder, 
owed  none  of  his  terrors  to  fictitious  means.  He  was  a  man  whose  huije 
stature,  thewes,  sinews,  and  bulk  in  proportion,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
enact  Cotbrand,  Ascapart,  or  any  other  piant  of  romance,  without  raising 
himself  nearer  to  heaven  even  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopin.  The  legs  and 
knees  of  this  son  of  Anak  were  bare,  as  were  his  arms  from  a  &;>srfi  below 
the  shoulder ;  but  his  feet  were  defended  with  sandals,  fastened  with  cross 
straps  of  scarlet  leather,  studded  with  brazen  knobs.  A  close  jerkin  of 
pcarlet  velvet,  looped  with  pfold,  with  short  breeches  of  the  same,  covered 
his  body  and  a  part  of  his  limbs;  and  he  wore  on  his  shoulders,  instead  of 
a  cloak,  the  skin  of  a  black  bear.  The  head  of  this  formidable  person  was 
uncovered,  excepting  by  his  shaggy  black  hair,  which  descended  on  either 
side  around  features  of  that  hu^e.  lumpish,  and  heavy  cast,  which  arc  often 
annexed  to  men  of  very  uncommon  size,  and  which,  notwithstanding  some 
Jistiti{ruished  exceptions,  have  created  a  general  prejudice  against  giants,  as 
bf'incr  a  dull  and  sullen  kind  of  }>ers()ns.  This  tremendous  warder  was  aj^ 
propriately  armed  i^nth  a  heavy  club,  spiked  with  steel.  In  fine,  he  repre- 
sented excellently  one  of  those  giants  of  popular  romance,  wiio  figure  to 
cver\  fairy  tale,  or  lejrend  of  knight  errantry. 

The  demeanour  of  this  modern  Titan,  when  Wayland  Smith  bent  his  at« 
tention  to  him,  had  in  it  something  arguing  much  mental  embarrassment 
and  vexation;  for  sometimes  he  sat  down  for  an  instant  on  a  massive  stone 
bench,  which  seemed  placed  for  his  accommodation  beside  the  gate-way, 
and  then  ever  and  anon  he  started  up,  scratchine  his  huge  head,  and  striding 
to  and  fro  on  his  post,  like  one  under  a  fit  of  impatience  a.id  anxieiy.  It 
was  while  the  poner  was  pacing  before  the  gate  in  this  agitated  manner, 
that  Wayland,  modestly,  yet  as  a  matter  of  course,  (not  however  without 
some  mental  misgiving,)  was  about  to  pass  him,  and  enter  the  portal  arch. 
T^ie  porter,  however,  stopped  his  progress,  bidding  him,  in  a  thimdeiing 
voice,  *  Stand  back  !'  and  enforcing  his  injimction  by  heaving  up  his  steel- 
shod  mace,  and  dashing  it  cm  the  ground  before  Wayland's  horse's  nose 
with  such  vehemence,  that  the  pavement  flashed  fire,  and  the  arch-way, 
rang  to  the  clamour.  Wayland,  availing  himself  of  Dickie's  hint,  began  to 
state  that  he  belonged  to  a  band  of  performers  to  which  his  presence  was 
indfspensible,  that  he  had  been  accidentally  detained  behind,  and  much  to 
the  same  purpose.  But  the  warder  was  inexorable,  and  kept  muttering  and 
murmuring  something  betwixt  Wis  teeth,  which  Wayland  could  make  little 
of;  and  addressing  betwixt  whiles  a  refusal  of  admittance,  couched  in  lan- 
guage which  was  but  too  intelligible.  A  specimen  of  his  speech  might  run 
thas. — *  What,  how  now,  my  masters  ?  (to  himself; — Here's  a  stir — here's 
a  coil. — (Then  to  Wayland) — You  are  a  loitering  knave,  and  shall  have  no 
entrance — (Again  to  himself,) — Here's  a  throng — here^s  a  thrusting. — I 
shall  ne'er  tjet  through  with  it — Here's  a— humph — ha — (To  Wayland) — . 
Back  from  the  gate,  or  Til  break  the  pate  of  thee — (Once  more  to  himself) 
— Ht-re's  a— no — 1  shall  never  get  through  it.' 

*  Stand  still,'  whispered  Flibbertigibbet  into  Wayland's  ear,  <  I  know 
where  the  shoe  pinches,  and  will  tame  him  in  an  instant.' 

lie  dropped  down  from  the  horse,  and  skipping  up  to  the  porter,  pluck' 
ed  htm  by  the  tail  of  the  bear-skin,  so  as  to  induce  bun  to  decline  his  hug« 
h#^(l,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  Not  at  the  command  of  the 
I<jn1  of  some  eastern  talisman  did  ever  Afrite  change  his  horrid  frown  into 
a  f#M>k  o(  smooth  submission,  more  suddenly  than  the  gigantic  porter  of 
Ken  it  worth  relaxed  the  terrors  Of  his  look,  at  the  instant  FUbbertigiblMt't 
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whisper  reached  his  ears.  He  flung  his  club  upon  the  ground,  und  cMgfat  up 
Dickie  Sludge,  raising  him  to  such  a  distance  from  the  earth,  as  inigfat  haw 
proved  perilous  had  he  chanced  to  let  him  slip. 

'  It  is  even  so,'  he  said,  with  a  thundering  sound  of  exuitatioQ — ^  it  is 
even  so,  my  little  dandieprat — But  who  the  devil  could  teach  h  thee.' 

^  Do  not  thou  care  about  that,'  said  Flibbertigibbet ;  '  but' — be  looked 
at  Wayland  and  the  lady,  and  then  sunk  what   he  had  to  say  in  a  whisper, 

^  which  needed  not   be  a  loud  one,  as  the  giant  held  him  for  his  conven- 

ience close  to  his  ear.     The  porter  then  gave  Dickie  a  warm  caress,  aod 

'  sent  him  on  the  ground  with  the  same  care  which  a  careful  Iroiisewife  uses 

in  replacing  a  cracked  china  cup  upon  her  mantle-ptece,  calling  out  at  the 

I  same  time  to  Wayland  and  the  lady,  *  In  with  you — in  with  you — and  Xikt 

heed  how  you  come  too  late  another  day  when  I  chance  to  be  porter.' 

\  ^  Ay,  ay,  in  with  you,'  added  Flibbertigibbet;  *  1  must  stay  a  short  space 

with  mine  honest  Philistine,  my  Goliath  of  Gath  here  ;  but  I  will  be  with 
you  anon,  ami  at  the  bottom  of  all  your  secrets,  were  they  as  deep  and  darL 
as  the  Castle  dungeon.' 

*  I  do  believe  thou  would'st,'  said  Wayland  ;  *  but  I  trust  the  secret  will 
#  be  soon  out  of  my  keeping,  and  then  I  shall  care  the  less  whether  thou  or 

any  one  knows  it.' 

They  now  crossed  the  entrance  tower,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Gallery-tower,  from  the  following  circumstance  : — The  whole  bridge,  ex- 
tending from  the  entrance  to  another  tower  on  the  opposite  side  tif  the  lake, 

I  called  Mortimer's  Tower,  was  so  disposed  as  to  make  a  spacious  tUt-yard, 

about  one  bundled  and  thirty  yards  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadthy  strewed 

'  with  the  finest  sand,  and  defended  on  either  side  by  strong  and  high  pali* 

sades.  Hie  broad  and  fair  gallery,  destined  for  the  ladies  who  were  to  wit- 
ness the  feats  of  chivalry  presented  on  this  area,  was  erected  on  the  Dortbero 
side  of  the  outer  tower,  to  which  it  gave  name.  Our  travellers  parsed 
slowly  along  the  bridge  or  tilt-yard,  and  arrived  at  Mortimer's  Tower,  at  its 
farthest  extremity,  through  which  the  approach  led  into  the  outer,  or  base 
court  of  the  Castle.    Mortimer's  Tower  bore  on  its  front  the  scutcbeoo  of  the 

'  Earl  of  March,  whose  daring  ambition  overthrew  the  throne  of  Edward  11. 

and  aspired  to  share  his  power  with  the  ^  Shewolf  of  France,'  to  whom  the 
unhappy  monarch  was  wedded.  The  gate,  which  opened  under  this  omin- 
ous memorial,  was  guarded  by  many  warders  in  rich  liveries  ;  but  tbe^  o^ 
fered  no  opposition  to  the  entrance  of  the  countess  and  her  guide,  who^ 

'  having  passed  by  licence  of  the  principal  porter  at  the  Gallery-'iower, 

were  not,  it  may   be  supposed,  liable  to  interruption  from  his  deputies. 
-^  They  entered  accordingly,  in  silence  the  great  outward  court  of  the  Castle, 

having  then  full  before  them  that  vast  and  lordly  pile,  with  all  its  stately 
to\^  ei-s,  each  gate  open,  as  if  in  sign  of  unlimited  hospitality,  and  the  apart- 

^  monts  filled  Miih  noble  guests  of  every  degree,  besides  dependants,  retain- 

ers, domestics  of  every  descripiion,and  all  the  appendages  and  promoters  ol 
mirth  and  revelry. 

f  Amid  tins  stalely  and  busy  scene,  Wayland  halted  his  horse,  and  looked 

^  upon  the  lady,  as  if  wailing  her  commands  what  was  next  to  be  done,  since 

/  they  had  safely  reached  the  place  of  destination.     As  she  remained  silent^ 

Wayland,  after  waiting  a  minute  or  two,  ventured  to  ask  her  indirect  terms, 
what  were  her  next  commands.  She  raised  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  as  L* 
in  the  act  of  collecting  her  thoughts  and  resolution,  while  she  answered  him 
in  a  low  and  suppressed  voice,  like  the  murmurs  of  one  who  speaks  in  * 
dream — '  commands  ?  I  may  indeed  claim  right  to  command^  but  who  is 
(here  will  obey  me'?* 
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Then  suddenly  raising  her  head  like  one  who  has  formed  a  decisive  reso^ 
lotion,  she  addressed  a  gayly  dressed  domestic,  who  was  crossing  the  rourt 
with  importance  and  bustle  in  hb  countenance. — ^  Stop,  sir,'  she  said^  ^  I 
desire  to  speak  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester.' 

^  With  whom,  an  it  please  you  ?'  said  the  roan,  surprised  at  the  demand ; 
and  then  looking  upon  the  mean  equipage  of  her  who  used  towards  him 
such  a  tone  of  authority,  he  added  with  insolence,  <  Why,  what  Bess  of 
bedlam  is  this,  would  ask  to  see  my  lord  on  such  a  day  as  the  present  ?' 

^  Friend,'  said  the  countess,  <  be  not  insolent — my  business  with  the  earl 
»  most  ui^nt.' 

^  You  must  get  some  one  else  to  do  it,  were  it  thrice  as  urgent,'  said  the 
fellow. — ^  F  should  summon  my  lord  from  the  Queen's  royal  presence  to  do 
1/our  business,  should  I  ? — 1  were  like  to  be  thanked  with  a  horse-whip. 
I  marvel  our  old  porter  took  not  measure  of  such  ware  with  his  club,  instead 
of  giving  them  passage  ;  but  his  brain  is  addled  with  getting  his  speech  by 
heart.' 

Two  or  three  persons  stopped,  attracted  by  the  fleering  way  in  which  the 
serving-man  expressed  himself;  and  Wayland,  alarmed  both  for  himself 
and  the  lady,  hastily  addressed  himself  to  one  who  appeared  the  most  civil, 
and  thrusting  a  piece  of  money  into  his  hand,  held  a  moment's  counsel  with 
fatrn,  on  the  subject  of  finding  a  place  of  temporary  retreat  for  the  lady. 
1  he  person  to  whom  he  spoke,  being  one  in  some  authority,  rebuked  the 
others  for  their  incivility,  and  commanding  one  fellow  to  take  care  of  the 
strangers'  horses,  he  desiied  them  to  follow  him.  The  countess  retained 
presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  see  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  she  should 
comply  with  his  request ;  and,  leaving  the  rude  lacqueys  and  grooms  to 
erack  their  brutal  jests  about  light  heads,  light  heels,  and  so  forth,  Wayland 
and  she  followed  in  silence  the  deputy  usher,  who  undertook  to  be  their  con- 
ductor. 

They  entered  the  inner  court  of  the  castle  by  the  great  gateway,  which 
extended  betwixt  the  principal  keep  or  donjon,  called  Csesar's  Tower,  and 
a  stately  building  which  passed  by  the  name  of  King  Henry's  Lodging,  and 
were  thus  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  noble  pile,  which  presented  on  its  dif- 
ferent fronts  magnificent  specimens  of  every  species  of  castilated  architec- 
tuie,  from  the  conquest  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  with  the  appropriate  style 
and  ornaments  of  each. 

Across  this  inner  court  also  they  were  conducted  by  their  guide  to  a  small 
but  string  tower,  occupy  ing  the  north-east  angle  of  the  building,  adjacent  to 
the  great  hall,  and  filling  up  a  space  betwixt  the  immense  range  of  kitchens 
and  the  end  of  the  great  hall  itself.  The  lower  part  of  this  tower  was  oc^ 
copied  by  some  of  the  household  officers  of  Leicester,  owing  to  its  conven- 
ient vicinity  to  the  places  where  their  duty  lay ;  but  in  the  upper  story, 
which  was  reached  by  a  narrow  winding  stair,  was  a  small  chamber,  which| 
in  the  great  demand  for  lodgings,  had  been  on  the  present  occasion  fitted  up 
for  the  reception  of  guests,  though  generally  said  to  have  been  used  as  a 
place  of  confinement  for  some  unhappy  person  wlio  had  been  there  murder- 
ed. Tradition  called  this  prisonei  Mervyn,  and  transferred  his  name  to 
the  tower.  That  it  had  been  used  as  a  prison  was  not  improbable ;  for  the 
floor  of  each  story  was  arched,  the  walls  of  tremendous  thickness,  while 
the  space  of  the  chamber  did  not  exceed  fifteen  feet  square.  The  window, 
however,  was  pleasant,  though  narrow,  and  commanded  a  delightful  view 
of  what  was  called  the  Pleascmce  ;  a  space  of  ground  enclosed  and  decorat- 
ed with  arches,  trophies,  statues,  fountains,  and  other  architectural  monu- 
xneDts,  which  formed  one  access  from  the  casile  itself  to  the  garden.   1'here 
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was  a  bed  in  the  apartment,  and  other  preparatioAs  for  the  reeefBtimi  of  a 
guest,  to  which  the  Countess  paid  but  slight  attensioDy  her  notice  bcine  in- 
atantly  arrested  by  the  sight  of  writing;  materials  placed  on  the  table  iitot 
very  commonK*  to  be  found  in  the  bed-rooms  of  those  days)  which  inataotly 
suggested  the  idea  of  writing  to  l^eicester,  and  remaining  private  anttl  she 
bad  received  his  answer. 

The  deputy-usher  havins;  introduced  them  into  this  commodioua  apart- 
ment, courteously  asked  Wayland,  whose  erenerosity  he  had  experienced, 
whether  he  cotdil  do  any  thing  farther  for  his  service.  Upon  reoeiviiig  a 
gentle  hint,  that  some  refreshment  would  not  be  unacceptable,  he  pre* 
seritly  conveyed  the  smith  to  the  buttery  hatch,  wliere  dressed  provisions  of 
all  sort<i  were  distributed,  with  hospitable  profusion,  to  all  who  m^ed  for 
them.  Wayland  was  readily  supplied  with  some  light  provisiooa,  auch  as 
he  thought  would  best  suit  the  faded  appetite  of  the  lady,  and  did  not  otaii 
the  opportunity  of  himself  making  a  hcUity  but  haarty  meal  on  more  sab- 
si  ^mtin  I  fare.  He  then  returned  to  the  apartment  in  the  turret,  where  he 
found  the  Countess  who  had  finished  her  letter  to  Leicester ;  and,  in  lien  of 
a  seal  and  a  silken  thread,  had  secured  it  with  a  braid  of  her  cam  beauti* 
Jul  tresses,  secured  by  what  is  called  a  true-love  knot. 

<  Good  friend,'  said  she  to  Wayland,  *  whom  God  has  sent  to  aid  nie  at 
jny  utmost  need,  I  do  beseech  thee,  as  the  last  trouble  you  shall  take  for  an 
unfortunate  lady,  to  deliver  this  letter  to  the  noble  Earl  of  Leicester.  Be 
it  received  as  it  may,'  she  said,  with  features  agitated  betwixt  hope  and 
fear, '  thou,  good  fellow,  shah  have  no  more  cumber  with  me.  But  I  hope 
the  best ;  and  if  ever  lady  made  a  poor  man  rich,  thou  hast  surely  deserv* 
ed  it  at  my  hand,  should  my  happy  days  ever  come  round  again.  Give 
it,  ]  pray  you,  into  Lord  Leicester's  own  hand,  and  mark  how  he  looks  oo 
receiving  it.' 

Wa>land,  on  his  part,  readily  undertook  the  commission,  but  anxionslj 
prayefl  the  lady,  in  his  turn,  to  partake  of  some  refireshment ;  in  whicli  ht 
at  length  pi^evailed,  more  from  importunity,  and  her  desire  to  see  him  be- 
gone on  his  errand,  than  from  any  inclination  the  Countess  feJt  to  roni|ilj 
with  his  request.  He  then  left  her,  advising  her  to  lock  her  door  un  iftie 
aiMde,  and  not  to  stir  from  her  little  apartment — and  went  to  seek,  an  op- 
poitimity  of  discharging  her  errand,  as  well  as  of  carrying  into  efieda 
purpose  of  his  own,  which  circumstances  had  indtioed  him  to  form. 

In  fact,  from  the  conduct  of  the  lady  during  the  journey — her  long  tits 
of  profound  silence — the  irresolution  and  uncertainty  which  scanned  to  fier- 
vade  all  her  movements,  and  the  ob\ioiis  incapacity  of  thinking  and  act« 
ing  lor  herself,  under  which  she  seemed  to  labour,  Wayland  had  farmed  the 
nut  improbable  o^Mniou,  that  the  difficulties  of  her  situation  had  in  aome 
degrf  e  aliected  her  understanding. 

VVIieo  she  had  escaped  from  the  seclusion  of  Cumnor  Place,  md  the 
dangers  t>'  which  she  was  there  exposed,  it  would  have  seemed  her  most 
rauimal  course  to  retire  to  her  father's,  or  elsewhere,  at  a  distance  from  the 
power  of  those  by  whom  these  dangers  had  been  created.  When,  iostead 
ol  doing  so,  she  demanded  to  be  conveyed  to  Keuilworth,  W'aylaod  had 
been  only  able  to  account  for  her  conduct,  by  supposing-  that  she  meant 
to  put  herself  under  the  tutelage  of  Tressilian,  and  to  appeal  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Queen.  But  now,  instead  of  following  this  natural  coone, 
she  entrusted  him  u  ith  a  letter  to  Leicester,  the  patron  of  Vamey,  and.ttiilw 
in  whofee  jurisdiction  at  least,  if  not  under  his  express  authority,  all  the  evils 
she  had  already  sufiered  were  inflicted  upon  her.  I'his  seemed  an  oiisafef 
and  even  a  desperate  ineasute,  and  Way  laud  fell  aiuiety  for  his  amn  nai^i. 
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m  well  «s  tfatit  of  th^  lady,  should  he  execute  her  Cf^mmission,  before  he* 
bad  secured  the  advice  and  countenance  of  a  protector.  He  therefore  re* 
solved,  before  delivering:  the  letter  to  Leicester,  that  he  would  seek  out 
Tressilian,  and  communicate  to  him  the  arrival  of  the  Lady  at  Kenihvorth, 
and  thus  at  once  rid  himself  of  all  further  responsibility,  and  devolve  the 
task  of  guiding  and  protecting  this  unfortunate  lady  upon  the  patron  who 
bad  first  employed  him  in  her  service. 

*  He  will  be  a  better  judge  than  I  am,'  said  Wayland,  *  whether  she  is 
to  be  gratified  in  this  humour  of  appeal  to  my  lord  of  Leicester,  which 
seems  like  an  act  of  insanity  ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  turn  the  matter  over 
on  his  hands,  deliver  htm  the  letter,  receive  what  they  list  to  give  me  by 
way  of  guerdon,  and  then  show  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth  a  pair  of  light 
heels  ;  for,  after  the  work  1  have  been  engaged  in,  it  will  be,  I  fear,  nei- 
ther a  safe  nor  wholesome  place  of  residence  ;  and  I  would  rather  shoe 
colts  on  the  coldest  common  in  England,  than  share  in  their  gayest  reveN/ 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

In  my  time  f  have  seen  a  hoy  do  woodere. 
R  'i)Q,  Tii.  rod  tiDktT,  had  a  hoy 
Mi'ouid  ha'  run  through  a  cat-hole. 

THE  COXCOMV. 

AMrD  the  oniversn!  bustle  which  filled  the  Castle  and  its  environs,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  find  out  any  individual ;  and  Wayland  was  still  less 
likely  to  light  upon  Tressilian,  whom  he  sought  so  anxiously,  because, 
sensible  i*f  the  danger  of  attractini^  attention,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  he  dared  not  make  general  inquiries  among  the  retainers 
or  domestics  of  Leicester,  lie  learned,  however,  by  indirect  questions, 
that,  in  all  probability,  Tressilian  must  have  been  one  of  a  large  party  'jf 
gentlemen  in  attendance  on  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  had  accompanied 
tiieir  patron  that  morning  to  Kenilworth,  when  Leicester  had  received 
them  with  marks  of  the  most  formal  respect  and  distinction.  He  farther 
leartied,  that  both  Earls,  with  their  followers,  and  many  other  nobles, 
knights,  and  gentlemen,  had  taken  horse,  and  gone  towards  Warwick  sev« 
era!  hours  since,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  the  Queen  to  Kenilworth. 

Her  Majesty's  arrival,  like  other  great  events,  was  delayed  from  hour  to 
hour ;  and  it  was  now  announced  by  a  breathless  post,  that  her  Majesty 
heing  detained  by  her  gracioijs  desire  to  receive  the  htfmage  of  her  lieges 
who  had  thronged  to  wait  upon  her  at  Warwick,  it  would  be  the  hour  of 
twilight  ere  she  entered  the  Castle.  The  intelligence  released  for  a  time 
those  who  were  upon  duty,  in  the  immediate  expectation  of  the  Queen's 
appearance,  and  ready  to  play  their  part  in  the  solemnities  with  which  it 
was  to  be  accompanied  ;  and  Wayland,  seeing  several  horsemen  enter  the 
Castle,  was  not  without  hopes  that  Tressilian  might  be  of  the  number. 
That  be  might  not  lose  an  opportunity  of  meeting  his  patron  in  case  this 
should  be  tlM  case,  Wayland  placed  himself  in  the  base-«ourt  of  the  Castle, 
near  Mortimer's  Tower,  and  watched  every  one  who  went  or  came  by  the 
bridge,'  the  extremity  of  which  was  protected  by  that  building.  Thus  sta* 
tiouedy  nobody  could  enter  or  leave  the  Castle,  without  his  observation, 
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And  most  anxioiiAly  did  he  study  the  garb  and  coantenaiiee  of  e^mrj  hon»» 
man,  as,  passingr  from  under  the  opposite  Gallery-tower,  they  paced  slowlf, 
or  curvetted,  along  the  tilt-yard,  aod  approached  the  entrdnce  of  the  base- 
court. 

But  while  Wayland  ^^zed  thus  eagerly  to  discover  him  whom  he  saw  dol 
he  was  pulled  by  the  sleeve  by  one  by  whom  he  himself  would  not  wiUinglj 
have  been  seen. 

This  was  Dickie  Sludge,  or  Flibbertigibbet,  who«  like  the  imp  whev 
name  he  bore,  and  whom  he  had  been  accoutred  in  order  to  resemble,  seemed 
to  be  ever  at  the  ear  of  those  who  thought  least  of  him.  Whatever  vere 
VVayland's  internal  feelings,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  express  pleasure  at 
their  unexpected  meeting. 

^  Ha  J  is  it  thou,  my  minikin — my  miller's  thumb — ray  prince  of  caoo* 
dfiemons — my  little  moose  ?' 

*•  Ay,'  said  Dickie,  <  the  mouse  which  gnawed  asunder  the  toils,  just  whei 
the  lion  who  was  caught  in  them  began  to  look  wonderfully  like  ao  ass.' 

<  Why,  thou  little  hop-the-gutter,  thou  art  as  sharp  as  vinegar  this  after- 
noon, fiut  tell  me,  how  didst  thou  come  off  with  yonder  j€»lter4ieaded  gi- 
ant, whom  I  left  thee  with  ? — I  was  afraid  he  would  have  stripped  \h} 
clothes,  and  so  swallowed  thee  as  men  peel  and  eat  a  roasted  chesnut*' 

<  Had  he  done  so,'  replied  the  boy,  <  he  would  have  had  more  biauif  in 
his  guts  than  ever  he  had  in  his  noddle.  But  the  giant  is  a  courteous  bkhi- 
ster,  and  more  grateful  than  many  other  folks  whom  i  have  helped  atapindi. 
Master  Wayland  Smith.' 

<  Beshrew  me,  Flibbertigibbet,'  replied  Wayland,  'but  thoa  art  sharps 
than  a  Sheffield  whittle !  i  would  1  knew  by  what  charm  you  ma^ed  yon- 
der old  bear?' 

<  Ay,  that  is  in  your  own  manner,'  answered  Dickie;  <yoo  think  fioi 
speeches  will  pass  muster  instead  of  good  will.  However,  as  to  this  hooM 
porter,  you  must  know,  that  when  we  presented  ourselves  at  the  gate  >(«• 
der,  his  brain  was  overburthened  with  a  speech  that  had  been  penned  M 
him,  aod  which  proved  rather  an  overmatch  for  his  gigantic  factiltiesL  Nor 
this  same  pithy  oration  had  been  indited,  like  sundry  others,  by  my  karaed 
magister,  Erasmus  Holiday,  so  I  had  heard  it  often  enough  to  remetaher 
every  line.  As  soon  as  I  heard  him  blundering,  end  floundering  like  a  (iak 
upon  dry  land,  through  the  first  verse,  and  perceived  him  at  a  stand,  I  kaev 
where  the  shoe  pinched,  and  helped  him  to  the  next  word,  when  he  casefe 
me  up  in  an  ecstacy,  even  as  you  saw  but  now.  I  promised,  as  the  price oi 
your  admission,  to  hide  me  under  his  bearish  gaberdine,  and  proinpi  hsa 
in  the  hour  of  need.  I  have  just  now  been  getting  some  food  in  the  Castle, 
and  about  to  return  to  him.' 

'  That's  right — that's  right,  my  dear  Dickie,'  replied  Wayland  ;  *  h«« 
thee,  for  Heaven *s  sake  !  else  the  poor  giant  will  be  utterly  dtsconsol^ieiar 
want  of  his  dwarfish  auxiliary — Away  with  thee,  Dickie.' 

*  Ay,  ay  i'  answered  the  boy — *  Away  with  Dickie,  when  we  have  M 
what  good  of  him  we  can. — You  will  not  let  me  know  the  story  of  ibis  Udj, 
then,  who  is  as  much  sister  of  thine  as  1  am  ?' 

*  Why  what  good  would  it  do  thee,  thou  silly  elf?'  said  Wayland. 

<  O,  stand  ye  on  these  terms  r'  said  the  boy  ;  *  well,  I  care  not  grestfi} 
about  the  matter, — only,  I  never  smell  out  a  secret,  but  f  try  to  be  ekber  a: 
the  right  or  the  wrong  end  of  it,  and  so  good  evening  to  ye.' 

^  Nay,  but  Dickie,'  said  Wayland,  who  knew  the  boy^s  restless  and  m- 
triguiug  disposition  too  well  not  to  fsar  his  enmity-^^  stay  ray  demx  Dickit 
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not  with  old  friends  so  sbortlv  !-*Thou  shall  know  all  I  know  of  the 
lady  one  day.' 

<  Ay  !'  said  Dickie ;  '  and  that  day  may  prove  a  ni^h  one. — Fare  thee 
wt'U,  Wayland — 1  will  to  my  large-limbed  friend,  who,  if  be  have  not  so 
sharp  a  wit  as  some  folks,  is  at  least  more  grateful  for  the  service  wliich  oth- 
er folks  render  him.     And  so  again,  good  evening  to  ye.' 

So  saying,  he  cast  a  somernet  throu^b  the  gateway,  and,  ligliting  on  the 
bridge,  ran  with  the  extraordinary  agility,  which  was  one  of  his  distinguish- 
ed attributes,  towards  the  Gallery-tower,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

^  I  would  to  God  1  were  safe  out  o(  this  Castle  again  P  prayed  Wayland, 
internally ;  ^  for  now  that  this  mischievous  imp  has  put  his  finger  in  the  pye, 
it  cannot  but  prove  a  mess  iit  for  the  devils  eadng.  1  would  to  Heaven 
Master  Tressilian  would  appear  i' 

Tressilian,  whom  he  was  thus  anxiously  expecting  in  one  direction,  had 
returned  to  Kenii worth  by  another  access,  it  was  indeed  ti  ue,  as  Wayland 
had  conjectured,  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  he  had  accompanied 
the  Earls  oix  then*  cavalcade  towards  Warwick,  not  without  hope  tliat  he 
might  in  that  town  hear  some  tidings  of  his  emissary.  Being  disappointed 
in  this  expectation,  and  observing  V'^arney  amongst  Leicester's  attendants, 
seeming  as  if  he  had  some  purpose  of  advancing  to  and  addressing  him,  he 
conceived,  in  tlie  present  circumstances,  it  Wds  wisest  to  avoid  the  inter- 
view. He,  therefore,  left  the  presence-chamber  when  the  UiglHSherinf  of 
the  county  was  in  the  v«ry  midst  of  his  dutiful  address  to  her  Majesty  ;  and, 
motintlng  his  horse,  rode  back  to  Kenilworth  by  a  remote  and  circuitous 
road,  and  entered  the  castle  by  a  small  sally-port  in  the  western  wall,  at 
which  be  was  readily  admitted  as  one  of  the  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
towards  whom  Leicester  had  commanded  the  utmost  courtesy  to  be  exer- 
cised. It  was  thus  that  he  met  not  Wayland,  who  was  impatiently  watching 
his  arrival,  and  whom  he  himself  would  have  been,  at  least,  equally  desirous 
to  have  seen. 

Having  delivered  his  horse  to  the  charge  of  his  attendant,  he  walked  for 
a  space  in  the  Pleasance  and  in  the  garden,  rather  to  indulge  in  comparative 
solitude  his  own  reflections,  than  to  admire  those  singular  beauties  of  nature 
and  art  which  the  magnificence  of  Leicester  had  there  assembled.  The 
greater  part  of  the  persons  of  condition  had  left  the  Castle  for  the  present, 
to  form  part  of  the  LarFs  cavalcade ;  others,  who  remained  behind,  wene 
on  the  battlements,  outer  walls,  and  towers,  eiig er  to  view  the  splendid  spec- 
tacle of  the  royal  entry.  The  garden,  therefore,  while  every  other  part  of 
the  castle  resounded  with  the  human  voice,  was  silent,  but  for  the  whisper- 
ing of  the  leaves,  the  emulous  warbling  of  the  tenants  of  a  large  aviary,  whh 
their  happier  companions  who  remained  denizens  of  the  free  air,  and  the 
plashing  of  the  fountains,  which,  forced  into  the  air  from  sculptures  of  fan- 
tastic and  grotesque  forms,  fell  down  with  ceaseless  soiuid  iutu  the  great  ba- 
sins of  Italian  marble. 

The  melancholy  thoughts  of  Tressilian  cast  a  gloomy  shade  on  all  the 
objects  whh  which  he  was  sorrounded.  He  compared  the  mag niticent  scenes 
which  he  here  traversed,  with  the  deep  woodland  and  wild  moorland  which 
surrounded  Lidcote-Hall,  and  the  image  of  Amy  Kobsart  glided  like  a 
phantom  through  every  landscape  which  his  imagination  summoned  up. 
Nothing  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  to  the  future  happiness  of  men  of  deep 
thought  and  retired  habits,  than  the  entertaining  an  early,  iong,  and  unfor- 
tunate attachment.  It  frequently  sinks  so  deep  into  the  mind,  that  it  be- 
comes their  dream  by  night  and  their  vision  by  day — mixes  itself  with  eve- 
ry source  of  interest  and  enjoyment;   and  when  blighted  and  withered  by 
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final  disappointment,  it  seems  as  if  the  springfs  of  the  heart  were  dried'  up 
alonf^  witl^  it.  I'his  aching  of  (he  heart,  this  bineaishine  after  a  ahadoir 
which  has  lost  ail  the  gaiety  of  its  cdouring,  this  dwelling:  on  the  remem- 
brance of  a  dream  from  which  we  have  been  Ions:  ron^idy  awakened,  is  the 
weakness  of  a  gentle  and  generous  heart,  and  it  was  that  of  Treftsilian. 

He  himself  at  length  became  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  forcine  other  ob- 
jects upon  his  mind  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  left  the  Pleasance,  in  order  to 
mingle  with  the  noisy  crowd  upon  the  walls,  and  view  the  preparation  for 
the  pageants,  but  as  he  left  the  garden,  and  heard  the  busy  hum  mixed 
with  music  and  laughter,  which  d(»ated  around  iiim,  he  felt  an  uncontrollable 
reluctance  to  mix  with  society,  whose  feelings  were  in  a  tone  so  difl^reot 
from  his  own,  and  resolved,  instead  of  doing  so,  to  retire  to  the  chamber  as- 
signed him,  and  employ  himself  in  study  until  the  tolling  of  the  great  thistle- 
bell  shotjid  announce  the  arrival  of  Klisabeth. 

Tressilian  crossed  accordingly  by  the  passage*berwixt  the  immense  ranje 
of  kitchen  and  the  great  hnll^  and  ascended  to  the  third  storv  of  Mervyn^s 
Tower,  and  applying  himself  to  the  door  of  the  sm^ll  apartment  which  h.id 
bt*n  allotted  to  him,  was  surprised  to  find  it  was  locked.  He  then  recol- 
lected that  the  deputy  chamberlain  had  given  him  a  mas^r-fcey,  advisnig 
him,  in  the  present  conl'used  state  of  the  Castle^  to  keep  his  door  as  imich 
shut  as  possible.  He  applied  this  key  to  the  lock,  the  bob  revolved,  he  en- 
tered, and  in  the  same  instant  saw  a  female  form  seated  in  the  apartment, 
and  recognized  that  form  to  be  Amy  Robsart.  His  first  idea  was,  that  a 
heated  imagination  had  raised  the  imn^^eon  which  it  doated  into  visible  ex- 
istence ;  his  second  that  he  beheld  an  apparition — the  third  and  abiding 
conviction,  that  it  was  Amy  herself,  paler,  indeed,  and  thinner  than  in  the 
days  of  heedless  happiness,  when  she  possessed  the  ft>rm  and  hue  of  a  wood- 
nymph,  with  the  beauty  of  a  sylph  ;  but  still  Amy,  unequalled  in  loveliness 
by  aught  which  had  ever  visited  his  eyes. 

'J'he  astonishment  of  the  countess  was  scarce  less  than  that  of  Tres- 
silian, although  it  was  of  shorter  dti ration,  because  she  had  heard  from  Way- 
land  that  he  was  in  the  Castle.  She  had  started  up  at  his  first  entrance, 
and  now  stood  facing  him,  the  paleness  of  her  cheeks  having  ghren  way  to  a 
deep  blush. 

'  Tressilian,'  she  said,  at  length,  *  why  come  yon  here  ?* 
'  Nay,  why  come  you  here.  Amy,'  returned  Tressilian,  ^unless It  beat 
length  to  claim  that  aid,  which,  as  far  as  one  man's  heart  and  arm  can  ex- 
tend, shall  instantly  be  rendered  to  you  ?' 

•She  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  answered  in  a  sorrowful,  rather  fbao 
an  agry  tone, — *'  I  require  no  aid,  Tressilian,  and  would  rather  be  injured 
than  benefitted  bv  anv  which  vour  kindness  can  offer  me.  Believe  me,  I 
am  near  one  whom  law  and  love  oblige  to  protect  me.^ 

'  The  villain  then  hath  done  you  the  poor  justice  which  remained  in  hi:? 
power,'  said  Tr<*ssilian ;  '  and  I  behold  before  me  the  wife  of  Varney  !' 

*  The  wife  of  Varney."  she  replied,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  scorn; 
*  With  what  base  name,  sir,  does  your  boldness  stigmatize  the — the — ^?he' — 
She  hesitated,  dropped  her  tone  of  scorn,  looked  down,  and  was  confused 
and  silent,  for  she  recollected  what  fatal  consequences  might  attend  her 
completing  the  sentence  with  '  the  (Jountess  of  Leicester,'  which  were  the 
words  that  had  naturally  suggested  themselves.  It  would  have  been  a  t»e- 
trayal  of  the  secret,  on  which  her  husband  had  assured  her  that  his  fortunes 
depended,  to  Tressilian,  to  Sussex,  to  the  Queen,  and  to  the  whole  assem- 
bled court.  *  Nevi^r.*  she  Thought,  '  will  I  break  my  promised  silence.  I 
will  submit  to  every  suspicion  rather  than  that.' 
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The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  as  she  stood  silent  before  Tressilian ;  while' 
looking  on  her  with  mingled  grief  and  pity,  he  said,  ^  Alas !  Amy,  your  eyes 
contradict  >our  tongue.  That  speaks  of  a  protector,  wilting  and  able  to 
watch  over  you ;  but  those  tell  me  you  are  ruined  and  deserted  by  the  wretch 
to  whom  you  have  attached  yourself.' 

She  looked  on  him,  with  eyes  in  which  anger  sparkled  through  her  tears, 
but  only  repeated  the  word  <  wretch  !'  with  a  scornful  emphasis. 

'  Yes,  wretch  P  said  Tressilian ;  *  for  were  he  aught  better,  why  arc  you 
here,  and  alone  in  my  apartment  ?  why  was  not  fitting  provision  made  for 
your  honourable  receptbn.?' 

^  In  your  apartment  ?'  repeated  Amy  ;  '  in  yrmr  apartment  ?  It  shall  iiv 
stanlly  be  relieved  of  my  presence.'  She  hastened  towards  the  door;  but 
the  sad  recollection  of  her  deserted  state  at  once  pressed  on  her  mind,  and, 
pausing  on  the  threshold,  she  added,  in  a  tone  unutterably  pathetic,  ^  Alas! 
I  had  forgot — ^I  know  not  where  to  go' 

<  Isee-*-I  see  it  all,'  snid  Tressilian,  springing  to  her  side,  and  leading  her 
back  to  thp  seat,  on  which  she  sunk  down — ^  You  djo  need  aid — you  do 
need  protection,  though  you  will  not  own  it ;  and  you  shall  not  need  in  it  vain.  • 
Leaning  on  my  arm,  as  the  representative  of  your  excellent  and  brokeiv 
hearted  father,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  Castle-gate,  you  shall  meet 
Elizabeth ;  and  the  first  deed  she  shall  do  in  the  halls  of  Kenilwurth,  shall 
be  an  act  of  justice  to  her  sex  and  her  subjects.  Strong  in  my  good  cause, 
and  in  the  Queen's  justice,  the  power  of  her  minion  shall  not  shake  my  res- 
oluttan.     1  will  instantly  seek  Sussex.' 

^  Not  for  all  that  is  under  heaven  !'  said  the  Countess,  much  alarmed,  and 
feeling  the  absolute  necessity  of  obtaining  time,  at  least,  for  consideration. 
*  1  ressilian,  you  were  wont  to  be  generous — Grant  me  one  request,  and  be- 
lieve, if  it  be  your  wish  to  save  me  from  misery,  and  from  madness,  you  will 
do  more  by  making  me  the  promise  1  ask  of  you,  than  Elizabeth  can  do  for 
me  with  all  her  power.' 

<  Ask  me  any  thiiig  for  which  you  can  allege  reason,'  said  Tressilian; 
^  but  demand  not  of  me' 

^  O,  limit  not  your  boon,  dear  Edmund !'  exclaimed  the  Countess — ^  you 
once  loved  that  I  should  call  you  sti-^Liroit  not  your  boon  to  reason  !  for 
my  case  is  all  madness,  and  phrenzy  must  guide  the  counsels  which  alone 
can  aid  me.' 

"  If  you  speak  thus  wildly,'  said  Tressilian,  astonishment  again  overpow* 
eriog  both  his  grief  and  his  resolution,  *  i  must  believe  you  indeed  incapa- 
ble of  thinking  or  acting  for  yourself.'   . 

'  Oh  no  1'  she  exclaimed,  sinking  on  one  knee  before  him,  ^  I  am  not  ' 
mad — I  am  but  a  creature  unutterably  miserable,  and  from  circumstances  the 
most  singular,  dragged  on  to  a  precipice  by  the  arm  of  him  who  thinks  he 
is  keeping  me  from  it— even  by  yours,  Tressilian — by  yours,  whom  I  have 
honoured,  respected — all  but  loved — and  yet  loved  too-gloved  too,  Tressil- 
ian— ^though  not  as  you  wished  me.' 

There  was  an  energy — a  self-possessien — an  abandonment  in  her  voice 
and  manner — a  total  resignation  of  herself  to  his  generosity,  which,  together 
with  the  kindness  of  her  expressions  to  himself,  moved  him  deeply.  He 
raised  her,  and  in  broken  accents,  entreated  her  to  be  comforted. 

^  1  cannot,'  she  said,  ^  1  will  not  be  comforted,  till  you  grant  me  my  re* 
quest !  I  will  speak  as  plainly  as  I  dare— I  am  now  awaiting  the  com- 
mands of  one  who  has  a  right  to  issue  them — The  interference  of  a  third 
person— of  you  in  especial,  Tressilian,  will  be  ruin — utter  ruin  to  me.  Wait 
but  ibur-ond-twenty  hours^  aud  it  may  be  thai  the  poor  Amy  may  have  tlie 
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means  to  siiow  that  she  Talues,  and  can  reward,  your  disinlnnested  fHod- 
ship--4hat  she  is  happy  herself,  and  has  the  means  to  make  you  so«-lt  is 
surely  worth  your  patience,  for  so  short  a  space  ?' 

Tressilian  paused,  and  weighing  in  his  mind  the  varioas  probahilitips 
which  might  render  a  violent  interference  on  his  part  more  prejudicial  than 
advantageous,  both  to  the  happiness  and  reputation  of  Amy ;  considerini: 
also  that  she  was  within  the  walls  of  Kenil worth,  and  coukl  suffer  do  injury 
in  a  castle  honoured  with  the  Queen's  residence,  and  filled  with  her  guards 
and  attendants, — he  conceived,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  might  render  her 
more  evil  than  good  service,  by  intruding  upon  her  his  appeal  to  Clixabetfa 
in  her  behalf.  He  expressed  his  resolution  cautiously  however,  dmibtiog 
naturally  whether  Amy's  hopes  of  extricating  herself  from  her  difficakjes 
rested  on  any  thing  stronger  than  a  blinded  attachment  to  Vamey^  whon 
he  supposed  to  be  her  se<lucer. 

<  Amy,'  he  said,  while  he  fixed  his  sad  and  expressive  eyes  on  hers« 
which,  in  her  ecstacy  of  doubt,  terror,  and  perplexity,  she  cast  up  towards 
him^  <  I  have  ever  remarked,  that  wh^  others  called  thee  girlish  and  wilfoL 
there  lay  under  that  external  semblance  of  youthful  and  self-willed  folly, 
deep  feeling  and  strong  sense.  In  this  I  will  conide,  trusting  your  own  late 
in  yonr  own  hands  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hoars,  without  oay  iuterler- 
eoce  by  word  or  act.' 

^  Do  you  promise  me  this,  Tressilian  ?'  said  the  Countess.  '  Is  it  possi- 
ble you  can  ytt  repose  so  much  confidence  in  me  ?  Do  you  promise,  e 
you  are  a  gentleman  and  man  of  honour,  to  intrude  in  my  matters,  neiiber 
by  speech  nor  action,  whatever  you  may  see  or  hear  tluit  seeou  to  you  tt 
demand  your  interference  ? — Will  you  so  far  trust  me  ?' 

^  I  will,  upon  my  honour,'  said  Tressilian ;  '  but  when  that  space  is  ex- 
pucd'— 

<  When  that  space  is  expired,'  she  said,  interrupting  him,  <you  are  free  \» 
act  as  your  judgment  shall  determine.' 

<  Is  there  nought  besides  which  I  can  do  for  you,  Amy  ?'  said  TBesailtan. 

^  Nothing,'  said  she,  ^  save  to  leave  me — ^that  is,  if — ^I  blush  to  acknowl- 
edge my  Iwlplesiness  by  asking  it — if  you  can  spare  me  the  use  of  this 
apartment  for  the  nest  twenty-four  hours.' 

<  This  is  most  wonderful !'  said  Tressilian ;  <  what  hope  or  iofeetf€st  caa 
you  have  in  a  Casde,  where  you  cannot  command  even  an  apartnant  F 

<  Argue  not,  but  leave  me,'  she  said ;  and  added,  as  he  slowly  and  bd- 
willingly  retired,  *  Generous  Edmund  I  the  time  may  come,  when  Amy  am 
ahowsha  deserved  thy  noble  attachment.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Whaf^  man,  ne^er  lacked  a  draught,  when  the  falTcan 
Stands  at  thine  elbow,  and  cra^'es  emptyinc;  1 — 
Najy  fear  aot  me,  for  1  have  no  delight 
To  watch  meo^s  Yicet,  aince  I  have  myself 
or  virtue  uougbt  to  boast  of.— I'm  a  striker, 
Would  hare  the  world  strike  with  me,  pell-mell,  all. 

FAVOJBMOirXIfK. 

Trcssiltan,  in  strange  agitation  of  mind,  had  hardly  stepped  down  the 
first  two  or  three  steps  of  the  winding  stair-case,  when  greatly  to  his  sur* 
prise  and  displeasure,  he  met  Afichael  Lambourne,  wearing  an  impudent 
familiarity  of  visage,  for  which  TressiKan  felt  much  disposed  to  throw 
him  down  stairs ;  until  he  remembered  the  prejudice  which  Amy,  the  only 
oliject  of  his  solicitude,  was  likely  to  receive  from  his  engaging  in  any  act 
of  violence  at  that  time,  and  in  that  place. 

He  therefore  contented  himself  with  looking  sternly  upon  Lambourne, 
as  upon  one  whom  he  deemed  unworthy  of  notice,  and  attempted  to  pass^ 
him  in  his  way  down  stairs,  without  any  symptom  of  recognition.  But 
Lambourne,  who,  amidst  the  profusion  of  that  day's  hospitality,  had  not 
failed  to  take  a  deep,  though  not  an  overpowering  cup  of  sack,  was  not  in 
the  humour  of  humbling  himself  before  any  man's  looks.  He  stopped 
Tressilian  upon  the  stair-case  without  the  least  bashfiilness  or  embarrass* 
inent,  and  addressed  him  as  if  he  had  been  on  kind  and  intimate  terms  :— 
*  What,  no  grudge  between  us  1  hope  upon  old  scores,  Master  Tressilian  ? 
nay,  I  am  one  who  remember  former  kindness  rather  than  later  feud — ^I'll 
convince  you  that  I  meant  honestly  and  kindly,  ay,  and  comfortably  by 
you.' 

'  f  desire  none  of  your  intimacy,'  said  Tressilian — ^  keep  company  with 
your  mates.' 

'  Now  see  how  hasty  he  is  !'  said  Lamboume  ;  and  how  these  gentles, 
that  are  made  questionless  out  of  the  porcelain  day  of  the  earth  look  down, 
npon  poor  Micheal  Lamkioume  !  You  would  take  Master  Tressilian  now 
for  the  most  maid-like,  modest,  simpering  squire  of  dames,  that  ever  made 
love  when  candles  were  long  t'  the  stuff — snuff — call  you  it  ^— Why,  you 
would  play  the  saint  on  us,  Master  Tressilian,  and  forget  that  even  now 
thou  hast  a  commodity  in  thy  very  bed-chamber,  to  the  shame  of  ray  lord's 
Castle,  ha  I  ha !  ha !  Have  (  touched  you,  Master  Tressilian  ?' 

^  1  know  not  what  you  mean,'  said  Tressilian,  inferring,  however,  toa 
surely,  that  this  licentious  ruffian  must  have  been  sensible  of  Amy's  pres- 
ence in  his  apartment ;  but  if,'  he  continued,  ^  thou  art  varlet  of  the  cham- 
bers, and  lackest  a  fee,  there  is  one  to  leave  mine  unmolested.' 

Lamboume  looked  at  the  piece  of  gold,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  saying 
— ^  Now,  f  know  not  but  you  might  have  done  more  with  me  by  a  kind 
word,  that  by  this  chiming  rogue,  fiut  after  all  he  pays  well  that  pays 
with  gold — and  Mike  Lamboume  was  never  a  make-bate,  or  a  spoil-sport| 
or  the  like.  C*en  live  and  let  others  live,  that  is  my  motto— only,  I  would 
iKit  let  some  folks  cock  their  beaver  at  me  neither,  as  if  they  were  made  of 
silver  ore,  and  1  of  Dutch  pewter.  So  if  1  keep  you  secret,  Master  Tres- 
silian, you  may  look  sweet  on  me  at  least ;  and  were  i  to  want  a  little  back- 
ing or  countenance,  being  caught,  as  you  see  the  best  of  us  may  be,  in  a 
sort  of  peccadillo— why,  you  owe  it  me— 4ftud  so  e'*efi  make  your  chamber 
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serve  you  and  that  same  bird  io  bawer  beaide — itfs  all  oteao  Mike 

bourne.' 

^  Make  way^  sir,'  said  Tressilian,  unable  to  bridle  his  indignatioD,  '  yoa 
have  bad  your  fee.' 

'  Uin  i'  said  Lainboume,  giving  place,  however,  while  he  sulkily  mutter- 
ed between  his  teeth,  repeating  Tressilian's  words — ^  Make  way-^and  yoa 
have  bad  your  fee — but  it  matters  not,  i  will  spoil  no  sport,  as  I  said  be- 
fore ;  I  am  no  dog  in  the  manger — mind  that.' 

He  spoke  louder  and  louder,  as  Tressilian,  by  whom  he  felt  hioaself  over* 
awed,  got  farther  and  farther  out  of  hearing. 

'  1  am  no  dog  in  tlie  manger — but  1  will  not  carry  coals  oeitber—- niod 
that,  my  Master  Tressilian ;  and  I  will  have  a  peep  at  this  wench,  whooi 
you  have  quartered  so  commodiously  in  your  old  haunted  room — afraid  of 
ghosts  belike,  and  not  too  willing  to  sleep  alone.  If  J  had  done  this  bow 
in  a  strange  lord's  castle,  the  word  had  been, — I'he  porter's  lodge  fm-  the 
knave  !  and — Have  him  flogged — trundle  him  down  stairs  like  a  Uurnip  ! — 
Ay,  but  your  virtuous  gentlemen  take  strange  privileges  over  us,  who  are 
downright  servants  of  our  senses.  Well — 1  have  my  Master  TressHiaa's 
head  under  my  belt  by  this  lucky  discovery,  that  is  one  thing  certain 9  aad 
I  will  try  to  get  a  sight  of  this  Lindabrides  of  his,  that  is  another.' 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Now  fare  thee  well,  my  master — if  trae  seirice 
Be  guurdoiPd  with  hard  eV',  uiu  ut  the  tow-line, 
And  irt  our  barks  across  the  pathless  flood 
Hold  several  courses— 

811 IPWRCCK. 

Trksbilian  walked  into  the  outer  yard  of  the  Castle,  scarce  knowin*^ 
what  to  think  of  his  late  strange  and  most  unexpected  interview  with  Amy 
Rohsart.  nnd  dubious  if  be  had  done  well,  being  intrusted  with  the  delega- 
ted authority  of  her  father,  to  pass  his  word  so  solemnly  to  leave  her  to  her 
own  guidance  for  so  many  hours.  Yet  how  could  he  have  denied  her  re- 
quest,— dependent  as  she  had  too  probably  rendered  herself  upon  Varoey  ? 
Such  was  bis  natural  reasoning.  The  happiness  of  her  future  life  might 
depend  upon  his  not  driving  her  to  extremities,  and  since  no  power  of 
1'ressilian-*s  could  extricate  her  from  the  power  of  Varney,  supposing  he 
was  to  acknowledge  Amy  to  be  his  wife,  what  title  had  he  to  destroy  the 
hope  of  domestic  peace,  which  mi{;ht  yet  remain  to  her,  hy  setting  enmity 
betwixt  them  ?  Tressilian  resolved,  therefore,  scrupulously  to  ob^rve  his 
word  pled(>ed  to  Amy,  both  because  it  had  been  given,  and  because  as  he 
still  thought,  while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  that  extraordinary  uh 
terview,  it  could  not  with  justice  or  propriety  have  been  refused. 

In  one  respect,  he  had  gained  much  towards  securing  effectual  protectioa 
for  this  unhappy  and  still  beloved  object  of  his  early  affection.  Amy  was 
no  longer  mewed  up  in  a  distant  and  solitary  retreat,  under  the  chai^  of 
persons  of  doubtful  reputation.  She  was  in  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth,  with* 
in  (he  ve  i>e  if  the  iSoval  Court  for  the  (ime,  free  from  all  liak  of  iriolence, 
and  iidOie  10  be  produced  before  Elisabeth  on  the  first  summons.    These 
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were  ctrcamstances  which  could  not  but  assist  greatly  ttte  eflTorts  which  he 
mifht  have  occasioi  to  use  in  her  behalf. 

White  be  was  thus  balancni^  the  advantages  and  perils  which  attended 
her  unexpected  presence  in  Kenil  worth,  Tressilian  was  hastily  and  anxious- 
ly accosted  by  VVayland,  who,  after  hastily  ejaculatinsr*  '  Thank  God,  your 
worship  is  found  at  last."  proceeded  with  breathless  caution  to  pour  into 
his  ear  the  intelligence,  that  the  lady  had  escaped  from  Cunnior  Place. 

*  And  is  at  present  in  this  Castle,'  said  tVessilian  ;'  '  1  know  it,  and  I 
have  seen  her — Was  it  by  her  ovi  n  choice  she  found  refuge  in  my  apart* 
ment  ?'  • 

'  No,^  answered  Wayland ;  ^  but  I  could  think  of  no  other  way  of  safely 
bestowing  her,  and  was  but  too  happy  to  find  a  deputy-usher  who  knew 
where  you  were  quartered ; — in  jolly  society,  truly^  the  hall  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  kitchen  on  the  other." 

^  Peace,  this  is  no  time  for  jesting,'  answered  Tressilian,  sternly. 

^  1  wot  that  but  too  well,'  said  the  artist,  *  for  1  have  felt  these  three  days 
as  if  I  had  an  halier  round  my  neck.  This  lady  knows  not  her  own  mind — 
she  will  have  none  of  your  aid — commands  you  not  to  be  named  to  her — 
and  is  about  to  put  herself  into  the  hands  of  my  Lord  Leicester.  I  had 
never  got  her  safe  under  your  chamber^  had  she  known  the  owner  of  it.' 

^  Is  it  possible  ?'  said  Tressilian.  '  But  she  may  have  hopes  the  Earl 
will  exert  his  influence  in  her  favour  over  his  villainous  dependant.' 

'  I  know  nothing  of  that,'  said  Wayland: — ^  but  I  believe,  if  she  is  to  re- 
concile herself  with  either  Leicester  or  Yamey,  the  side  of  the  Castle  of 
Kenilworth,  which  will  be  safest  for  us,  will  be  the  outside  from  which  we 
can  fastest  fly  away.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  abide  an  instant  after  delivery 
of  the  letter  to  Leicester,  which  waits  but  your  commands  to  And  its  way 
to  him.  See,  here  it  is — but  no— a  plague  on  it — I  must  have  left  it  in  my 
dog-hole,  in  the  hay-ioft  yonder,  where  I  am  to  sleep.' 

*  Death  and  fury  I'said  Tressilian,  transported  beyond  his  usual  patience ; 
^  thou  hast  not  lost  that  on  which  may  depend  a  stake  more  important  than 
a  thousand  such  lives  as  thine?' 

*  Lost  it !'  answered  Wayland,  readily;  ^  that  were  a  jest  indeed !  No^ 
sir,  I  have  it  carefully  put  up  with  my  night-sack^  and  some  matters  I  have 
occasion  to  use — 1  will  fetch  it  in  an  instant.' 

^  Do  sOy  said  Tressilian ;  ^  be  faithful,  and  thou  shah  be  well  rewarded. 
But  if  1  have  reason  to  suspect  thee,  a  dead  dog  were  in  better  case  than 
thou.' 

Wayland  bowed,  and  took  his  leave  whh  seeming  confidence  and  alacri- 
ty ;  but,  in  fact,  filled  with  the  utmost  dread  and  confusion.  The  letter 
was  lost,  that  was  certain,  notwithstanding  the  apology  which  he  had  made 
to  appease  the  impatient  displeasure  of  Tressilian.  It  was  lost — it  might 
fall  into  wrong  hands — it  would  then,  certainly,  occasion  a  discovery  of 
the  whole  intrigue  in  which  he  had  been  engaged;  nor,  indeed,  did  Way- 
land  see  much  prospect  of  its  remaining  concealed,  in  any  event.  He  felt 
much  hurt,  besides,  at  Tressiliao's  burst  o:'  impatience. 

*  Nay,  if  1  am  to  be  paid  in  this  coin,  (or  services  where  my  neck  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  time  I  should  look  to  myself.  Here  have  1  ofiended,  for  aught 
I  know,  to  the  death,  the  lord  of  thb  stately  Castle,  whose  word  were  as 
powerful  to  take  away  my  life,  as  the  breath  which  speaks  it  to  blow  out  a 
larthing  candle.  And  all  this  for  a  mad  lady,  and  a  melancholy  gallant ; 
who,  on  the  loss  of  a  fournooked  bit  of  paper,  has  his  hand  on  his  poignar- 
do,  and  swears  death  and  fury  !^1  ben  there  is  the  Doctor  and  Varney^^^ 
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I  will  save  myself  from  the  whole  tneai  of  them-^Life  is  (l«rer  tlMB  gold«- 
I  will  fly  this  instant,  thou^  I  leave  my  reward  behind  me.' 

These  reflectiohs  naturally  enough  occurred  to  a  miad  like  WayiuuFs, 
who  found  himself  engaged  far  deeper  than  he  had  expected  io  a  tiaia  of 
mysterious  and  unintelligible  intrigues,  in  which  the  actors  seeaied  hardly 
to  knoW'4heir  own  course.  And  yet,  to  do  him  justice,  his  pc^taokial  ieacs 
were,  in  some  degree,  counterbalanced  by  his  compassion  for  the  dewrtcd 
state  of  the  lady. 

'  (  care  not  a  groat  for  Master  Tressilian,'  he  said ;  ^  I  h«v«  done  move 
than  bargain  by  him,  and  I  have  brought  his  errant-damozel  wtthia  his 
reach,  so  that  he  may  look  after  her  himself;  but  f  fear  the  poor  thing  is 
in  much  danger  amongst  these  stormy  spirits.  I  will  to  her  chamber,  and 
tell  her  the  fate  which  has  befallen  her  lett^,  that  she  may  write  another  if 
she  list.  She  cannot  lack  a  messenger,  1  trow,  where  there  aie  ao  noany 
lacqueys  that  can  carry  a  letter  to  their  lord.  And  I  will  tell  her  idso  that 
I  leave  the  Castle,  trusting  her  to  God,  her  own  guidance,  and  Master  Tra- 
silian's  care  and  looking  after.  Perhaps  she  may  remember  the  ring  she 
ofiered  me — ^it  was  well  earned,  I  trow ;  but  she  is  a  lovely  creature,  and — 
marry  hang  the  ring !  1  will  not  bear  a  base  miod  for  the  matter.  If  1  fate 
ill  in  this  world  for  my  good  nature,  I  will  have  belter  chance  in  the  next 
So  now  for  the  lady,  and  then  for  the  road.' 

With  the  stealthy  step  and  jealous  eye  of  the  cat  that  steals  on  her  piey, 
Wayiand  resumed  the  way  to  the  Countess"  chamber,  sliding  along  by  the 
side  of  the  courts  and  passages,  alike  observant  of  all  around  lum,  and  stu- 
dious himself  to  escape  observation.  In  this  manner  he  crossed  the  out- 
ward and  inward  castle  yard,  and  the  great  arched  passage,  which,  mnniog 
betwixt  the  range  of  kitchen  offices  and  the  hall,  led  to  the  buMon  of  tlK 
little  winding*stair  that  gave  access  to  the  chambers  of  Mervyn's  Tower. 

The  artist  congratulated  himself  on  havmg  escaped  the  varioos  perib  of 
his  journey,  and  was  in  the  act  of  ascending  by  two  steps  at  onoe,  when  be 
observed  that  the  shadow  of  a  man,  thrown  from  a  door  which  stood  ajar, 
darkened  the  opposite  wall  of  the  stair-case.  Wayiand  drew  back  cnutiuus- 
ly,  went  down  to  the  inner  court-yard,  spent  about  a  quarter  of  an  hoar, 
which  seemed  at  least  quadruple  its  usual  duration,  in  walking  firofn  place 
to  place,  and  then  ruturned  to  the  tower,  in  hopes  to  6nd  that  the  lurker 
bad  disappeared.  He  ascended  as  high  as  the  suspicious,  spot — Ume  was 
no  shadow  on  the  wall— -he  ascended  a  few  yards  farther— »the  door  was  siiii 
a-jar,  and  he  was  doubtful  whether  to  advance  or  retreat,  when  k  was  sud* 
lienly  thrown  wide  open,  and  Michael  Lamboume  bolted  out  upon  ibe  as- 
tonished Wayiand.  <  Who  the  devil  art  tliou  ?  and  what  seek'st  thou  in 
this  part  of  the  castle  ?     March  into  that  chamber,  and  he  banged  to  thee!' 

<  I  am  no  dog,  to  go  at  every  man's  whisde,'  said  the  artist^  afiectkig  a 
eonfidence  which  was  belied  by  a  timid  shake  in  his  voice. 

*  Say'st  thou  me  so  } — Come  hither,  Lawrence  Staples.' 

A  huge  ill-made  and  ill-looked  fellow,  upwards  of  six  feet  higb,  appeared 
at  the  door,  and  Lambourne  proceeded  ;  ^  If  thou  be'st  so  fond  of  thin  tow- 
er, my  friend,  thou  shalt  see  its  foundations,  good  twelve  feet  below  the 
bed  of  the  lake,  and  tenanted  by  certain  jolly  toads,  snakes,  and  ao  forth, 
whkbthou  wilt  find  mighty  good  company.  Therefore,  once  more  I  ask 
you  in  fair  play,  who  thou  art,  and  what  thou  seek'st  here  ?'  ^ 

If  the  dungeon-grute  once  clashes  behind  me,  thought  Wayiand,  I  am  a 
gone  man.  He  therefore  ai^swered  submissively,  <  lie  was  the  poor  jng- 
^er  whom  his  honour  had  n^t  yesterday  in  Weatherly- bottom.' 
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'  And  what  juggling  trick  art  thou  playing  in  this  toww  ?  Thy  gang/ 
said  Lambourne,  <  lie  over  against  Clinton's  buildings.' 

'  1  came  here  to  see  my  sister,'  said  the  juggler,  '  who  is  in  Master  Tres* 
silian's  chamber,  just  above.' 

^  Aha !'  said  Lambourne,  smiling,  ^  here  be  truths — ^upon  my  honour, 
for  a  stranger,  this  same  iMaster  Tressilian  makes  himself  at  home  among 
us,  and  furnishes  out  hb  cell  handsomely,  with  all  sort  of  commodities. 
Hark  thee,  sirrah — This  will  be  a  precious  tale  of  the  sainted  Master  Tres- 
silian, and  will  be  welcome  to  some  folks,  as  a  purse  of  broad  pieces  to 
me — Hark  ye,  fellow,'  he  continued,  addressing  VVayland,  ^  thou  sbalt  not 
give  Puss  a  hint  to  steal  away — we  must  catch  her  in  her  form.  So,  back 
with  that  pitiful  sheep-biting  visage  of  thine,  or  1  will  fling  thee  from  the 
window  of  the  tower,  and  try  if  your  juggling  skill  can  save  your  bones.' 

^  Your  worship  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted,  J  trust,  said  Wayland ; 
*  poor  folks  must  live.  I  trust  your  honour  will  allow  me  to  speak  with 
my  sister  ?' 

*  Sister  on  Adam's  side,  I  warrant,'  said  Lambourne ;  '  or,  if  otherwise, 
the  more  knave  thou.  But  sister  or  no  sister,  thou  diest  on  point  of  fox,  if 
thou  comest  a  prying  to  this  tower  once  more.  And  now  I  think  of  it, 
uds  daggers  and  death,  I  will  see  thee  out  of  the  Castle,  for  this  is  a  more 
main  concern  than  thy  jugglery.' 

^  But,  please  your  worship,'  said  Wayland,  ^  I  am  to  enact  Anon  in  the 
pageant  upon  the  lake  this  very  evening.' 

^  I  will  act  it  myself,  by  Saint  Christopher/  said  Lambourne — *  Orion, 
h\s  belt  and  seven  stars  to  boot.  Come  along,  for  a  rascal  knave  as  thou 
art — follow  me  !— or  stay — Lawrence,  do  thou  bring  him  along.' 

Lawrence  seized  by  the  collar  of  the  cloak  the  unresisting  juggler,  while 
Lambourne  with  hasty  steps,  led  the  way  to  that  same  sally-port,  or  secret 
postem,  by  which  Tressilian  had  returned  to  the  Castle,  and  which  opened 
in  the  western  wall,  at  no  great  distance  from  Mervyn's  Tower. 

While  traversing  with  a  rapid  foot  the  space  betwixt  the  tower  and  the 
flally-port,  Wayland  in  vain  racked  his  brain  for  some  device  which  migJit 
avail  the  poor  lady,  for  whom,  notwithstanding  his  own  imminent  danger^ 
be  felt  deep  interest.  But  when  he  was  thrust  out  of  the  Castle,  and  inform- 
ed by  Lambourne,  with  a  tremendous  oath,  that  instant  death  would  be  the 
consequence  of  his  again  approaching  it,  he  cast  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven,  as  if  lo  call  God  to  witness  he  had  stood  to  the  uttermost  in  defence 
of  the  oppressed;  then  turned  his  back  on  the  proud  towers  of  Kenil  worth, 
and  went  his  way  to  seek  a  humbler  and  safer  place  of  refuge. 

Lawrence  and  Lambourne  gazed  a  little  while  after  Wayland,  and  then^ 
Cnmed  to  go  back  to  their  tower,  when  the  former  thu*  addressed  his  com- 
panion :  <  Never  credit  me.  Master  Lambourne,  if  1  can  guess  why  thou  hast 
driven  this  poor  caitiff  from  the  Castle,  just  when  he  was  to  bear  a  part  in 
the  show  that  was  beginning,  and  all  this  about  a  wench.' 

<  Ah,  Lawrence,'  replied  Lambourne,  <  thou  art  thinking  of  Black  Joan 
Jugges  of  Sluigdon,  and  hast  sympathy  with  human  frailty.  But  couragio, 
most  noble  Duke  of  the  Dungeon  and  Lord  of  Limbo,  for  thou  art  as  dark 
in  this  matter  as  thine  own  dominions  o(  Litde-ease.  My  most  reverend 
Seignor  of  the  Low  Countries  of  Kenilworth,  know  that  our  most  notable 
Master,  Richard  Vamey,  would  give  as  much  to  have  a  hole  iu  this  same 
TressiUan's  coat,  as  would  make  us  some  fifty  midnight  carousals,  with  the 
full  leave  of  bidding  the  steward  go  snick  up,  if  he  came  to  startle  us  toe 
9eon  from  our  gobtets.' 
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^  Nay,  an  that  be  the  case,  thou  bast  rigbt,'  said  Lawrence  Staples,  the 
upper-warder,  or  in  common  phrase,  the  first  jailor  of  Kenilworth  Castle, 
and  of  the  Liberty  and  Honour  behmging  thereto ;  ^  but  how  will  yoo  man* 
age  when  you  are  absent  at  the  Queen's  entrance,  Master  Lamboume ;  for 
methinks  thou  must  attend  thy  master  there  ?' 

^  Why  thou,  mine  honest  prince  of  prisons,  must  keep  ward  io  my  ab- 
sence— Lft  Tressiitan  enter  if  he  will,  but  see  thou  let  no  one  come  out 
If  the  damsel  herself  would  make  a  break,  as  'tis  nut  unlike  she  may,  scare 
her  back  with  rough  words — ^she  is  but  a  pahry  player's  wench  after  all.' 

^  Nay,  for  that  matter,'  said  Lawrence,  M  might  shut  the  iron  wicket 
upon  her,  that  stands  without  the  double  dtior,  and  so  force  per  force  she 
will  be  bound  to  her  answer  without  more  trouble.' 

^  Then  'l>essilian  will  not  get  access  to  her,'  said  Lamboume,  reflecdnf 
a  moment.  <  But  'tis  no  matter — ^she  will  be  detected  in  his  chamber,  and 
that  is  all  one. — But  confess,  thou  old  bat's-eyed  dungeon*keeper,  that  voo 
fear  to  keep  awake  by  yourself  in  that  iViervyn's  Tower  of  thine  r' 

'  Why,  as  to  fear,  Master  Larabourne,'  said  the  fellow,  *  I  mind  it  not 
the  turning  of  a  key ;  but  strange  things  have  been  heard  and  seen  in  thai 
tower. — You  have  heard,  for  as  short  time  as  you  have  been  iu  Keailwonh, 
that  it  is  ] taunted  by  the  spirit  of  Arthur  ap  iVlervyn,  a  wild  chief  taken  by 
fierce  Lord  Mortimer,  when  he  was  one  of  the  Lords  Marchers  of  Wales, 
and  raurthered,  as  they  say,  in  that  same  tower  which  bears  his  name  r' 

<  O,  I  have  heard  the  tale  five  hundred  times,^  said  Lamboume,  ^  and 
how  the  ghost  is  always  most  vociferous  when  they  boil  leeks  and  stir-alxmt, 
or  fry  toasted  cheese  in  the  culinary  regions.  Santo  Diavolo,  man,  hold 
thy  tonfue,  1  know  all  about  it.' 

'  Ay,  but  thou  dost  not  though,'  said  the  turnkey,  <  for  as  wise  as  thoa 
wouldst  make  thyself.  Ah,  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  murder  a  prisoner  in  iits 
ward  ! — Vou,  that  may  have  given  a  man  a  stab  in  a  dark  street,  kuoir 
nothing  of  it.  To  give  a  mutinous  fellow  a  knock  on  the  bead  with  the 
keys,  and  bid  him  be  quiet,  that's  what  1  call  keeping  order  in  the  ward ; 
but  to  draw  weapon  and  slay  him,  as  was  done  to  this  Welsh  lord,  thai 
raises  you  a  ghost  that  will  render  your  prison-iiouse  untenantable  by  any 
decent  captive  for  some  hundred  years.  And  i  have  that  regard  for  my 
prisoners^  poor  things,  that  I  have  put  good  squires  and  men  of  worshi^»y 
that  have  taken  a  ride  on  the  high  way ,  or  slandered  my  Lord  of  Lekes- 
ler^  or  the  like,  fifty  feet  under  ground,  rather  than  1  would  put  them  into 
that  upper  chamber  yonder  that  they  call  Aiervyn's  Tower,  indeed,  by 
good  Saint  Peter  of  the  Fetters,  1  marvel  tny  noble  lord,  or  Master  \'ar 
neyj  would  think  of  lodging  guests  there ;  and  if  this  Master  i'ressiliao 
could  get  any  one  to  keep  him  company,  and  in  especial  a  pretty  wench, 
why  truly  I  think  he  was  in  the  right  on*t.' 

*  I  tell  thee,'  said  Lambuurne,  leading  the  way  into  the  turnkey's  apart- 
ment, ^  thou  art  an  ass — Go  bolt  the  wicket  on  the  stair,  and  trouble  not 
thy  noddle  about  ghosts. — Give  me  the  wiue-sioup,  man  ^  1  am  somewhat 
heated  with  chafing  with  yonder  rascal.' 

While  Lambourne  drew  a  long  draught  from  a  pitcher  of  claret,  which 
he  made  use  of  without  any  cup,  the  warder  went  on,  vindicating  bis  uwd 
belief  in  the  supernatural. 

^  Thou  hast  been  (ew  hours  in  this  Castle,  and  hast  been  for  the  whole 
space  so  drunk,  Lambourne,  that  thou  art  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  But  we 
should  hear  less  of  your  bragging,  were  you  to  pass  a  night  with  us  at  full 
moon,  for  then  the  ghost  is  busiest ;  and  more  especially  when  a  rattling 
wind  sets  in  from  the  north-west^  with  some  sprinkling  of  rain^  and  now  axid 
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then  a  prowl  of  thnrtd^r.  Body  o'  me,  what  crackings  anrl  cla-h»pgs,  w'^at 
jircmnings  ami  what  howlmgs  will  thpre  he  at  such  time's  in  ei  v>  n  s  tfy  .  ^r, 
ri^^'lit  as  it  werf*  over  our  heads,  till  the  matter  of  twn  qtiai^'s  of  distilled 
waters  has  not  been  enotiirh  to  keep  my  lads  and  me  together.' 

'  Pshaw,  man  !*  replied  Lambourne,  on  whom  his  last  draught,  joined  t6 
repeated  visitation  of  the  pitcher  upon  former  occasions,  began  to  make 
some  innovation,  *  thou  speak 'st  thou  know'st  not  what  about  spirits.  No 
one  knows  justly  what  to  say  about  them  ;  and,  in  short,  least  said  may  iA 
ihdt  matter  be  soonest  amended.  Some  men  beHeve  in  one  thin^,  some  in 
another— it  is  all  matter  of  fancy.  1  have  known  them  of  all  sorts,  my  dear 
Lawrence  Lock-ihe-Door,  and  sensi  ile  men  too.  There's  a  preat  lord— 
wr  il  pass  his  name,  f-awrence — he  believes  in  the  stars  and  the  moon,  the 
pliiiets  and  their  courses,  and  so  forth,  and  that  they  twinkle  exclusively 
lor  his  benefit  ;  when  in  sober,  or  rather  in  drunken  truih,  Lawrence,  they 
are  only  shining  to  keep  honest  fellows  like  me  out  of  the  kennel.  Well, 
sir.  Jet  his  humour  pass,  he  is  great  enough  to  indulge  it. — Then  look  ye, 
tli«'re  is  another — ^a  very  learned  man,  I  promise  you,  and  can  vent  Greek 
ari>l  iiebrew  as  1  can  ThievesMatin-*-he  has  an  humour  of  sympathies  and 
antipathies— of  chattging  lead  into  gold  and  the  like— why,  via,  let  that 
}ju>s  too,  and  let  him  pay  those  in  transmigrated  coin,  who  are  fools  enough 
to  let  it  be  current  with  them. — Then  here  comest  thou  thyself,  another 
irieHt  man,  though  neither  learned  nor  noble,  yet  full  six  feet  high,  and  thou, 
ijHe  a  purblind  mole,  must  needs  believe  in  ghosts  and  goblins,  and  such 
like. — Now,  there  is,  besides,  a  great  man — ^that  is,  a  great  little  man,  or  a 
lirile  great  man,  my  dear  Lawrence — and  His  name  begins  with  V.and  what 
believes  he  ?  Why  nothing,  honest  Lawrence— nothing  in  earth,  heaven, 
01  hell ;  and  for  my  part,  if  I  believe  there  is  a  devil,  it  is  only  because  I 
tinnk  there  must  be  some  one  to  catch  our  friend  by  the  back  ^^  when  soirl 
and  body  sever,"  as  the  ballad  says — for  your  antecedent  will  have  a  conse* 
Miieijt — raro  antecedetitem  as  Doctor  Bircham  was  wont  to  say — But  this  is 
Cireek  to  you  now,  honest  Lawrence,  and  in  sooth  learning  is  dry  work-^ 
llriiid  me  the  pitcher  once  more.' 

^  In  faith,  if  you  drink  more,  Michael,'  said  the  Warder,  'you  will  beia 
sorry  case  either  to  play  Arion  or  to  wait  on  your  master  on  such  a  solemn 
nit^ht ;  and  1  expect  each  moment  to  hear  the  great  bell  toll  for  the  muster 
a^  Mortimer's  Tower,  to  receive  the  Queen.' 

Wiiile  Staples  remonstrated,  Lambourne  drank  ;  and  then  setting  down 
lie  pitcher,  which  was  nearly  emptied,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  said,  in  an  un* 
'ier  lone,  which  soon  rose  to  a  high  one  as  his  speech  proceeded,  '  Never 
M'ind,  Lawrence — if  I  be  drtmk,  I  know  that  shall  make  Varney  uphold 
'nt^  iiober.  But,  as  I  said,  never  mind,  I  can  carry  my  drink  discreetly. 
Moieover,  I  am  to  go  on  the  water  as  Orion,  and  shall  take  cold  unless  I 
^>Ke  something  comfortable  before-hand.  Not  play  Orion  J  Let  us  see  the 
>» -51  roarer  that  ever  strained  his  lungs  for  twelvepence  outmouth  me. 
U' hat  if  they  see  me  a  little  disguised? — Wherefore  should  any  man  be 
'>t>er  to-night  ?  answer  me  that — It  is  matter  of  loyalty  to  be  metry — ^and  I 
»'ll  thee,  there  are  those  in  the  castle,  who  if  they  are  not  merry  when  drunk, 
'<ue  little  chance  to  be  merry  when  sober — I  name  no  names,  Lawrence* 
jut  your  pottle  of  sack  is  a  line  shoeing-horn  to  pull  on  a  loyal  humour,  and 
I  merry  one.  Huzza  for  Queen  Elizabeth  ! — for  the  noble  Leicester  ! — for 
lie  worshipful  Master  Varney  !— and  for  Michael  Lambourne,  that  can 
Til  them  all  round  his  linger  ?' 

So  spying,  he  walked  t^own  stairs,  and  across  the  inner  court. 
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The  Warder  looked  aAer  him,  shook  his  head,  and,  while  he  drew  doie 
and  locked  a  wicket,  which*,  crossing  the  statr-caae,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  any  one  to  ascend  higher  thai)  the  story  immediately  beneath  Merv>irs 
Bower,  as  Tress Jlian's  chamber  was  named,  he  thus  soUloqnised  with  him- 
self— <  It's  a  good  thing  to  b&  a  favourite — I  well  nigh  lost  mine  office,  be- 
C'luse  one  frosty  morning  Master  Varney  thought  I  smelled  of  aquivite; 
mod  this  fellow  can  appear  before  him  drunk  as  a  wine-skin,  and  yet  meet 
no  rebuke.  But  then  he  is  a  pestilent  clever  fellow  withal,  and  oo  one  caa 
imderstand  above  one  half  of  what  he  says.' 
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Kow  bid  the  steeple  rock — she  comes,  she  comes  ! — 
Speak  for  us,  bells — spealc  fbr  as,  shrill-tong^ed  tuckets. 
Stand  to  thj  linstock,  gunner;  let  tbj  caonoa 
Play  such  a  peal,  as  if  a  pajnim  foe 
Came  stretched  in  turbanM  ranks  to  storm  the  ramparts. 
We  will  have  pat^eants  too—  hut  that  craves  wit, 
And  I'm  a  rough-hewn  soldier. 

THBVIROIV  aVBEV^A  TRAGt-COKKDT.- 

Tressilian,  when  Wayland  had  left  him,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  chap- 
ter ,>emained  uncertain  what  he  ought  next  to  do,  when  Raleigh  and  Blount 
came  up  to  him  arm  in  arm,  yet,  according  to  their  wont,  very  eagerly  di^ 
puting  together.  Tressilian  had  no  great  desire  for  their  society  iu  the  pre- 
sent state  of  his  feelings,  but  there  was  no  possibility  of  avoiding  them  ;  and 
indeed  he  felt  that,  bound  by  his  promise  not  to  approach  Amy,  or  take  any 
step  in  her  behalf,  it  would  be  his  best  course  at  once  to  mix  with  general 
society,  and  to  exhibit  un  his  brow  as  little  as  he  could  of  the  anguish  and 
uncertainty  which  sat  heavy  at  his  heart.  He  therefore  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  hailed  his  comrades  with,  <  All  mirth  to  you,  gentlemen. 
Whence  come  ye  r * 

<  Fiom  Warwick,  to  be  sure,'  said  Blount ;  '  we  must  needs  home  t9 
change  our  habits,  like  poor  players,  who  are  fain  to  multiply  their  per- 
sons to  outward  appearance  by  change  of  suits  }  and  you  had  better  do  tbf 
like,  Tressilian.' 

<  Blount  is  rif  ht,'  said  Raleigh  ;  <  the  Queen  loves  such  marks  of  defer- 
ence, and  notices,  as  wanting  in  respect,  those  who,  not  arriving  in  her  im- 
mediate attendance,  may  appear  in  their  soiled  and  raffled  riding  dress^ 
But  look  at  Blount  himself,  1  Vessilian,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  and  see  bow 
his  villainous  tailor  hath  apparelled  him — in  blue,  green',  and  crimson,  with 
carnation  ribands,  and  yellow  roses  in  bis  shoes  !' 

^  Why,  what  would'st  thou  have  ?'  said  Blount.  « I  told  the  cross-legertl 
thief  to  do  his  best,  and  spare  no  cost ;  and  met h inks  these  things  are  gay 
enough — gayer  than  thine  own — I'll  be.  judged  by  Tressilian.' 

*  I  agree — I  agree,'  said  Waller  Raleigh.  <  Judge  betwixt  us,  Tressilian, 
for  the  love  of  heaven  !' 

Tressilian,  thus  appealed  to,  looked  at  them  both,  and  was  immediateU 
sensible  at  a  single  glance,  that  hones*  {.  >unt  had  taken  upon  the  tailot  -5 
warrant'the  pied  garments  which  1»  •»•  i  ^en  to  make,  and  was  so  m?i<:lj 
embarrassed  by  the  quantiiy  of  i     • .   -    >    'bands  which  garnished  lii^ 
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4t€Ss,  as  a  clown  is  in  a  holiday  suit ;  while  the  dress  of  Raleigh  was  a 
well-fancied  and  rich  suit,  which  the  wearer  bore  as  a  garb  too  well  adapted 
to  his  elegant  person  to  attract  particular  attention.  Tressilian  said,  there- 
fore, *  That  Blount's  dress  was  finest,  but  Raleigh's  the  best  fancied.' 

Blount  was  satisfied  with  his  decision.  <  I  knew  mine  was  finest,'  he 
said ;  <  if  that  knave  Double-stitch  had  brought  me  home  such  a  simple 
doublet  as  that  of  Raleigh's,  I  would  have  beat  his  brains  out  with  his  own 
pressing  iron.  Nay,  if  we  must  be  fools,  ever  let  us  be  fools  of  the  first 
head,  say  I.' 

<  But  why  gettest  thou  not  on  thy  braveries,  Tressilian  ?'  said  Raleigh. 
^  I  am  excluded  from  my  apartment  by  a  silly  mistake,'  said  Tressilian, 

'  and  separated  for  the  time  from  my  baggage.  I  was  about  to  seek  thee, 
to  beseech  a  shar^  of  thy  lodging.' 

'  And  welcome,'  said  Raleigh  ;  Ht  is  a  noble  one.  My  Lord  of  Leices- 
ter has  done  us  that  kindness,  and  lodged  us  in  a  princdly  fashion.  If  his 
courtesy  be  extorted  reluctantly,  it  is  at  least  extended  iar,  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  tell  yeur  streight  to  the  Earl's  chamberlain — ^you  will  have 
instant  redress.' 

*  Nay,  it  is  not  worth  while,  since  you  can  spare  me  room,'  replied  Tres- 
silian— *  I  would  not  be  troublesome. — Has  any  one  come  hither  with  you  ?' 

<  O,  ay,'  said  Blount ;  *  Varney  and  a  whole  tribe  of  Leicestrians,  be- 
sides about  a  score  of  us  honest  Sussex  folks. — We  are  all,  it  seems,  to  re- 
ceive the  Queen  at  what  they  call  the  Gallery  tower,  and  witness  some  fool- 
eries there  ;  and  then  we're  to  remain  in  attendance  upon  the  Queen  in  the 
Great  Hall,  God  bless  the  mark,  while  those  who  are  now  waiting  upon  her 
Grace  get  rid  of  their  slough,  and  doff  their  riding  suits.  Heaven  help 
me,  if  her  Grace  should  speak  to  me,  I  shall  never  know  what  to  answt'r !' 

'  And  what  has  detained  them  so  long  at  Warwick  ?'  said  Tressilian, 
anwilling  that  their  conversation  should  return  to  his  own  affairs. 

<  Such  a  succession  of  fooleries,'  said  Blount,  '  as  were  never  seen  at 
Bartholomew-fair.  We  have  heard  speeches  and  players,  and  dogs  and 
bears,  and  men  making  monkies,  and  women  moppets  of  themselves — I 
marvel  the  Queen  could  endure  it.  But  ever  and  anon  came  in  something 
of  *^  the  lovely  light  of  her  gracious  countenance,"  or  some  such  trash.  Ah ! 
vanity  makes  a  fool  of  the  wisest.  But  come,  let  us  on  to  this  same  Galle- 
ry-tower,— ^though  I  see  not  what  thou,  Tressilian,  canst  do  with  thy  riding- 
dress  and  boots.' 

<  I  will  take  my  station  behind  thee,  Blount,'  said  Tressilian,  who  saw 
that  his  friend's  unusual  finery  had  taken  a  strong  hold  of  his  imaginaUon  ; 
^  thy  gbodly  size  and  gay  dress  will  cover  my  defects.' 

*  And  so  tliou  shalt,  Edmund,'  said  Blount.  ^  In  faith  I  am  glad  thou 
tfaink'st  my  garb  well-fancied,  for  all  Master  Wittypate  here ;  for  when  one 
does  a  foolish  thing,  it  is  right  to  do  it  handsomely.' 

So  saying,  Blount  cocked  his  beaver,  threw  out  his  leg,  and  marched  man- 
fally  forward,  as  if  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  of  pikemen,  ever  and  anon 
looking  with  complaisance  on  his  crimson  stockings,  and  the  huge  yellow 
roses  which  blossomed  on  his  shoes.  Tressilian  followed,  wrapped  in  his 
own  sad  thoughts,  and  scarce  minding  Raleigh,  whose  quick  fancy,  amused 
by  the  awkward  vanity  of  his  respectable  friend,  vented  itself  in  jests, 
which  he  whisnered  into  Tressilian's  ear. 

In  this  maiJ^  they  crossed  the  long  bridge,  or  tilt-yard,  and  took  their 
station,  with  otner  gentlemen  of  quality,  before  the  outer  gate  of  the  gal- 
lery or  Entrance-tower.  The  whole  amounted  to  about  forty  persons,  all 
selected  as  of  the  first  rank  under  that  of  knighthood,  and  were  disposed 
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io  double  rows  on  either  side  of  the  gat«,  like  •  guard  of  honour,  irithui 

the  close  hedge  of  pikes  and  partisanS|  which  was  lonned  by  I^wysifra 
retajnersy  wearing  his  liveries.  The  gentlemen  carried  no  arms,  save  th^ir 
swords  and  daggers.  These  gallants  were  as  gaily  dressed  as  iniagiaaiioD 
could  devise  ;  and  as  the  garb  of  the  time  permitted  a  great  display  of  ex- 
pensive magnificence,  nought  was  to  be  seen  but  velvet  and  cloth  of  ^oid 
and  silver,  ribands,  feathtrs,  gems,  and  golden  chains.  In  »pite  of  liis 
more  serious  subjects  of  distress,  Tressilian  could  not  help  feeling^tbat  be, 
with  his  riding-suit,  however  handsome  it  might  be,  made  rather  an  unwor- 
thy figure  among  these  ^  fierce  vanities,'  and  rather  because  be  saw  tiiat 
his  dibhabille  was  the  subject  of  wonder  among  his  own  friends^  and  of 
scorn  among  the  partisans  of  Leicester. 

We  could  nut  suppress  this  fact,  though  it  may  seem  something  at  vari- 
anre  with  the  gravity  of  Tressiiian's  cba/acter  ;  but  the  truth^is,  that  a  re- 
gard for  personal  appearance  is  a  species  of  self-love  from  which  the  wis- 
est are  not  exempt,  and  to  which  the  mind  cliggs  so  instinctively,  that  not 
only  the  soldier  advancing  to  almost  ineviiable  death,  bgt  even  the  doom«^d 
criminal  who  goes  to  certain  execution,  shews  an  anxiety  to  array  his  per- 
son to  the  best  Hd vantage.     But  this  is  a  digression. 

It  was  the  twilight  of  a  summer  night,  (9th  July,  1575,)  the  sun  having 
for  some  time  set,  and  all  wete  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  Queen's  im- 
mojiate  approach.  The  multitude  had  temained  assembled  (vf  majiy 
hours,  and  their  numbers  were  still  rniher  on  the  increase.  A  profuse  dih- 
tribution  of  refreshments,  together  with  roasted  oxen,  and  barrels  of  ale  ^t 
abroach  in  diHerent  places  of  the  road,  had  kept  the  populace  in  perfect 
lo^e  and  loyal'y  towards  the  Queen  and  her  favourite,  which  roiKfat  have 
somewhat  abated  had  fasting  been  added  to  watching.  They  passed  away 
the  time,  therefore,  ^ith  the  usual  popular  amusements  of  whooping,  bal- 
loointr,  shrieking,  and  pinyiog  rude  tricks  upon  eacli  other,  forming  the 
ch  rus  of  di^cordiint  sounds  usual  on  such  occasions.  These  prevailed  all 
through  the  crowded  roads  and  fields,  and  especially  beyond  the  gate  of  the 
Chace,  where  the  greater  number  of  the  common  sort  were  stationed  ;  when, 
ell  of  aisuddep  a  sin^jle  rocket  was  seen  to  shoot  into  the  atmosphere,  and, 
at  the  instant^  far  heard  over  flood  and  field,  the  great  bell  of  the  Castle 
tolled. 

Immediately  there  was  a  pause  of  dead  silence,  succeeded  by  a  deep  hum 
of  expectation,  the  united  voice  of  many  thousands,  none  of  whom  spoke 
above  their  breath  ;  or,  to  use  a  singular  expression,  the  whisper  of  an  im- 
mense multitude. 

<  I'hey  come  now,  for  certain,'  said  Raleigh.  '  Tressillani  that  soond  is 
grand.  We  hear  it  from  this  distance,  as  mariners,  after  a  long  voyage, 
hear,  upon  their  night-watch,  the  tide  rush  upon  some  distant  and  unknown 
ihore.' 

<  Mass  !'  answered  Blount ;  ^  1  hear  it  rather  as  I  used  to  hear  mine  own 
kine  lowing  from  the  close  of  Wittens-westlowe.' 

<  He  will  assuredly  graze  presently,'  said  Raleigh  to  Tressilian  ;  *  hit 
thought  is  all  ol  fat  oxen  and  fertile  meadows — ^he  grows  little  better  than  one 
of  his  own  beeves,  and  only  becomes  grand  when  he  is  provoked  to  pushing 
and  goting.' 

'  We  shall  have  him  at  that  presently,'  said  Tressilian,  '  if  you  spare  not 
your  wit.' 

^  Tusli,  I  care  not,'  answered  Raleigh;  ^  but  thou  too,  TressUiaa^  bast 
turned  a  kind  of  owl,  that  Hies  only  by  night;  hast  exchanged  thy  songs  Ibf 
screechiiigi,  and  good  company  for  an  ivy-tod.' 
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<  But  what  manner  of  animal  art  thoa  thyself,  Raleigh,'  said  Tressilian, 
<  that  thou  holdest  us  all  so  lightly  ?' 

^  Who,  1  ?'  replied  Raleigh,  ^  An  eagle  am  I,  that  never  will  think  of 
dull  earth,  while  there  is  a  heaven  to  soar  in,  and  a  sun  to  gaze  upon.' 

«  Well  bragged,  by  Saint  Barnaby !'  said  Blount ;  ^  but,  good  Master 
Eagle,  beware  the  cage,  and  beware  the  fowler.  Many  birds  have  flown 
as  high,  that  1  have  seen  stuffed  with  straw,  and  hung  up  to  scare  kites. 
But  hark,  what  a  dead  silence  hath  fallen  on  them  at  once !' 

*  The  procession  pauses,'  said  Raleigh,  *  at  the  gate  of  the  Chace,  where 
a  sybil,  one  of  the  fatulicm^  meets  the  Queen,  to  tell  her  fortune.  I  saw 
the  verses;  there  is  little  savour  in  them,  and  her  Grace  has  been  already 
crammed  full  with  such  poetical  complim'^nts.  She  whispered  to  me  dur- 
ing the  Recorder's. speech  yonder,  at  Ford-mill,  as  she  entered  the  liberties 
of  Warwick,  how  she  was  "  perteesa  barbarce  loqucloiJ^ ' 

*  The  Queen  whispered  to  him  /'  said  Blount,  in  a  kind  of  soliloquy  5 
*  Good  God,  to  what  will  this  world  come!' 

His  farther  mediations  were  interrupted  by  a  shout  of  applause  from  the 
multitude,  so  tremendously  vociferous,  that  the  country  echoed  for  niiles 
round.  The  guards,  thickly  stationed  upon  the  road  by  which  the  Queen 
was  to  advance,  caught  up  the  acclamation,  which  ran  like  wild-fire  to  the 
Castle,  and  announced  to  all  within  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  entered  the 
Royal  Chace  of  Kenilworth.  The  whole  nuisic  of  the  Castle  sounded  at 
once,  and  a  round  of  artillery,  with  a  salvo  of  small  arms,  was  discharged 
from  the  battlements;  but  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  even  of  the 
cannon  themselves,  was  but  faintly  heard,  amidst  the  roaring  and  reiterated 
welc(»mes  of  the  multitude. 

As  the  noise  began  to  abate,  a  broad  glare  of  li^^ht  was  seen  to  appear 
from  the  gate  of  the  Park,  and,  broadening  attd  brightening  as  it  came  near- 
er, advanced  along  the  open  and  fair  avenue  that  led  towards  the  Gallery- 
tower;  and  which,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  was  lined  on  either  handby 
the  retainers  of  the  Karl  of  Leicester.  I'he  word  was.  passed  along  the 
line,  ^  The  Queen  !  The  Queen  !  Silence,  and  stand  fast  i'  Onward  came 
the  cavalcade,  illuminated  by  two  hundred  thick  waxen  torches, In  the 
hands  of  as  many  horsemen,  which  cast  a  light  like  that  of  broad  day  all 
around  the  procession,  but  especially  on  the  principal  group,  of  which  the 
Queen  herself,  arrayed  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  and  blazing  with  jew- 
els, formed  the  central  figure.  She  was  mounted  on  a  milk-white  horse, 
which  she  n^ined  with  peculiar  grace  and  dignity ;  and  in  the  whole  of  her 
stately  and  noble  carriage,  you  saw  the  daughter  of  an  hundred  kings. 

The  ladies  of  the  court,  who  rode  beside  her  Majesty,  had  taken  especial 
care  that  their  own  external  appearance  should  not  be  more  glorious  than 
iheirrank  and  the  occasion  altogetlie» demanded,  so  that  no  inferior  lumin* 
ary  might  appear  to  approach  the  orbit  of  royalty.  But  their  personal 
charms,  and  the  magnificence  by  which,  under  every  prudential  restraint, 
they  were  necessarily  distinguished,  exhibited  them  as  the  very  flower  of  a 
realm  so  far  famed  for  splendour  and  beauty.  The  magnificence  of  the 
courtiers,  free  from  such  restraiiats  as  prudence  imposed  on  ladies,  was  yet 
mure  unbounded. 

Leicester,  who  glittered  like  a  golden  image  with  jewels  and  cloth  of  gold, 
rode  on  her  Majesty's  right  hand,  as  well  in  quality  of  her  host,  as  of  her 
'  laster  of  the  Horse.  The  black  steed  which  he  mounted  had  not  a  single 
white  hair  on  his  body,  and  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  chargers  in  Eu* 
rope,  having  been  purchased  by  the  Earl  at  large  expense  for  this  royal  occa- 
sion. As  the  noble  steed  chafed  at  the  slow  pace  of  the  procession,  and,  arching 
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his  stately  neck,  champed  on  the  silver  bits  which  restrained  him,  the  foaia 
fiew  from  his  mouth,  and  specked  his  well-formed  limbs  as  if  with  spots  of 
snow.  The  rider  well  became  the  high  place  which  he  held,  and  the  proud 
animal  which  he  bestrode ;  for  no  man  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  Europe, 
was  more  perfect  than  Dudley  in  horsemanship,  and  all  other  exercises  be^ 
longing  to  his  quality.  He  was  bare-headed,  as  were  all  the  coartiers  in 
the  train ;  and  the  red  torch-light  shone  upon  his  long  curled  tresses  of 
dark  hair,  and  on  his  noble  features,  to  the  beauty  of  which  even  tlie  sever- 
est criticism  could  only  object  the  lordly  fault,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  a 
forehead  somewhat  too  high.  On  that  proud  evening,  those  features  wore 
all  the  grateful  solicitude  of  a  subject  to  shew  himself  sensible  of  the  hi^h 
honoiir  dhich  the  Queen  was  conferring  on  him,  and  all  the  pride  and  sa- 
tisfaction which  became  so  glorious  a  moment.  Yet,  though  neither  eye 
nor  feature  betrayed  aught  but  feelings  which  suited  the  occasion,  some  of 
the  EarPs  personal  attendants  remarked,  that  he  was  unusually  pale,  and 
they  expressed  to  each  other  their  fear  that  he  was  taking  more  fatigue  than 
consisted  with  his  health. 

Varney  followed  close  behind  his  master,  as  the  principal  esquire  in  wait- 
ing, and  had  charge  of  his  lordship's  black  velvet  bonnet,  garnished  with  a 
clasp  of  diamonds,  and  surmounted  by  a  white  plume.  He  kept  his  eye 
constantly  on  his  master ;  and,  for  reasons  with  which  the  reader  is  not  un- 
acquainted, was,  among  Leicester's  numerous  dependants,  he  who  was  mti^t 
anxious  that  his  lord*s  strength  and  resolution  should  carry  him  successful- 
ly through  a  day  so  agitating.  For  althou^rh  Varney  was  one  of  the  few — 
the  very  few  mortsil  monsters,  who  contrive  to  lull  to  sl^ep  the  remorse  of 
their  own  bosoms,  and  are  dragged  into  moral  insensibility  by  atbetsm.  aj 
men  in  extreme  agony  are  lulled  by  opium,  yet  he  knew  that  in  the  breast 
of  his  patron  th,ere  was  already  awakened  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched, 
and  that  his  lord  felt,  amid  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  we  have  describ- 
edy  the  gnawing  of  the  worm  that  dieth  not.  Still,  however,  assured  as 
Lord  Leicester  stood,  by  Varney's  own  intelligence,  that  hts  Coimtess  la- 
boured under  an  indisposition  which  formed  an  unanswerable  apology  to 
the  Queen  for  her  not  appearing  at  Kenilworth,  there  was  little  danger,  his 
wily  retainer  thought,  that  a  man -so  ambitious  would  betray  himself  by  giv- 
ing way  to  any  external  weakness. 

The  train,  male  and  female,  who  attended  immediately  upon  the  Queen ^ 
person,  were  of  course  of  the  bravest  and  fairest, — the  highest  borti  nobles, 
and  the  wisest  counsellors,  of  that  distinguished  reign,  to  repeat  whose 
names  were  but  to  weary  the  reader.  Behind  came  a  long  crowd  of  knights 
and  gentlemen,  whose  rank  and  birth,  however  distinguished,  were  throwo 
into  shade,  as  their  persons  into  the  rear  of  a  procession,  whose  front  was 
of  such  august  majesty. 

Thus  marshalled,  the  cavalcade  approached  the  Gailery-4ower,  whicb 
formed,  as  we  have  often  observed,  the  extreme  barrier  of  the  Castle. 

It  was  now  the  part  of  the  huge  porter  to  step  forward  ;  but  the  lobbard 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  confusion  of  spirit, — ^the  contents  of  one  im- 
mense black  jack  of  double  ale,  which  he  had  just  drank  to  quicken  his 
memory,  having  at  the  same  time  treacherously  confused  the  brain  it  was 
intended  to  clear, — ^that  he  only  groaned  piteously,  and  remained  sitting  od 
bis  stone  seat ;  and  the  Queen  would  have  passed  on  without  greeting,  bad 
not  the  gigantic  warder's  secret  ally,  Flibbertigibbet,  who  lay  perchie  Ik 
hind  him,  thrust  a  pin  into  the  rear  of  the  short  femoral  garment  which  we 
elsewhere  described. 
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The  porter  uHered  a  sort  of  a  yell,  which  came  not  amiss  into  his  part, 
started  up  with  bis  ciub,  and  dealt  a  sound  douse  or  two  on  each  side  of 
hitn ;  and  then,  like  a  coach  horse  pricked  by  the  spur,  started  off  at  once 
ioto  the  full  career  of  his  address,  and  by  dint  of  active  prompting  on  the 
part  of  Dickie  Sludge,  delivered,  in  sounds  of  gigantic  intonation,  a  speech 
which  may  be  thus  abiidged  ; — ^the  reader  being  to  suppose  that  the  first 
lines  were  addressed  to  the  throng  who  approached  the  gateway ;  the  con- 
clusion, at  the  approach  of  the  Queen,  upon  sight  of  whom,  as  struck  by 
some  heavenly  vision,  the  gigantic  warder  dropped  his  club,  resigned  his 
keys,  and  gave  open  way  to  the  Goddess  of  the  night,  and  all  her  magnifi- 
cent train. 

*  What  stir,  what  tarmoil,  have  we  for  the  nooes, 
Stand  back,  my  masters,  or  beware  jrour  bones  ! 
Sirs,  t*ma  warder,  and  no  man  of  straw, 
My  Toice  keeps  order,  and  my  club  gives  law. 

Yet  soft — nay  stay — what  vision  have  we  here  ? 

What  dainty  dariing'^s  this — ^what  peerless  peer  f 

What  loveliest  face,  that  loving  ranks  enfold. 

Like  brightest  diamond  chased  in  purest  gold  ? 

Daxzled  and  blind,  mine  office  1  foisake, 

My  club,  my  key,  my  knee,  my  homage  take. 

Bright  paragon,  pass  on  in  joy  and  bliss  ; — 

Besbrew  the  gate  that  opes  not  wide  at  such  a  sight  as  this  !* 

Elisabeth  received  most  graciously  the  homage  of  the  herculean  porter, 
and,  bending  her  head  to  him  in  requital,  passed  through  the  guarded  tow- 
er, from  the  top  of  which  was  poured  a  clamorous  blast  of  warlike  music, 
which  was  replied  to  by  other  bands  of  minstreby  placed  at  different  points 
on  the  Castle  walls,  and  by  others  again  stationed  in  Chace ;  while  the 
tones  of  the  one,  as  they  yet  vibrated  on  the  echoes,  were  caught  up  and 
answered  by  new  harmony  from  different  quarters. 

Amidst  the  bursts  of  music,  which  as  if  the  work  of  enchantment,  seemed 
now  close  at  hand,  now  softened  by  distant  space,  now  wailing  so  low  and 
sweet  as  if  that  distance  was  gradually  prolonged  until  only  the  last  linger- 
ing strains  alone  could  reach  the  ear,  Queen  Elizabeth  crossed  the  Gallery- 
tower,  and  came  upon  the  long  bridge,  which  extended  from  thence  to  Mor- 
timer's Tower,  and  which  was  already  as  light  as  day,  so  many  torches  had 
be^n  fastened  to  the  palisades  on  either  side.  Most  of  the  nobles  here 
alighted,  and  sent  their  horses  to  the  neighbouring  villas^e  of  Kenil worth, 
following  the  Queen  on  foot,  as  did  the  gentlemen  who  had  stood  in  array 
to  receive  her  at  the  Gallery-tower. 

On  this  occasion,  as  at  different  times  during  the  evening,  Raleigh  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Tressilian,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  answers ;  which,  joined  to  his  leaving  his  apartment  without 
any  assigned  reason,  appearing  in  an  undress  when  it  was  likely  to  be  offen* 
sive  to  the  Queen,  and  some  other  symptoms  of  irregularity  which  he 
thought  he  discovered,  led  him  to  doubt  whether  his  friend  did  not  labour 
under  some  temporary  derangement. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen  had  no  sooner  stepped  on  the  bridge  than  a  new 
spectacle  was  provided ;  for  as  soon  as  the  music  gave  signal  that  she  was  so 
far  advanced,  a  raft,  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  a  small  floating  island,  illu- 
minated by  a  great  variety  of  torches,  and  surrounded  by  floating  pageants 
formed  to  represent  sea-horses,  on  which  sat  Tritons,  Nereids,  and  other 
fabulous  deities  of  the  seas  and  riversj  made  its  appearance  upon  the  lake. 
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and  issuingf  from  behind  a  smnll  heronry  where  it  had  been  conc^iled,  float- 
fed  gently  towards  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge. 

On  the  islet  appeared  a  beaiififiil  woman,  clad  in  a  watchet*co!oiired  "Jk- 
en  mantle,  bound  with  a  broad  girdle,  inscribed  with  characters  like  »h€ 
phylacteries  of  the  Hebrews.  Her  feet  and  arms  were  bare,  but  her  « rl-'s 
and  ancles  were  adorned  with  eold  bracelets  of  uncommon  size.  Am.  iNt 
her  long  silky  bla'ck  hair,  she  wore  a  crown  or  chaplet  of  artificial  mi-^lente, 
and  bore  in  her  hand  a  rod  of  ebony  tipped  whh  silver.  Two  nymphs  in- 
tended on  her,  dressed  in  the  same  antique  and  mystical  guise. 

The  "pageant  wr^s  so  well  managed,  that  this  Lady  of  the  Floating  Isltinf, 
having  performed  her  voyage  with  much  piciuresqtie  effect,  landed  at  Mor- 
timer's Tower  with  her  two  attendants,  just  as  Elizabeth  presented  her>r"lf 
before  that  outwork.  Thestraneer  then,  in  a  well-penned  speech,  announ- 
ced herself  as  the  famous  Ladv  «f  the  Lake,  renowned  in  the  arorv  of  Kin? 
Arthur,  who  had  nursed  the  vouth  of  the  redAubied  Sir  Lancelot,  and  who^e 
beauty  had  proved  too  powerful  both  for  the  wisdom  and  the  spells  cX  the 
mighty  Merlin.  Since  that  early  period  j^he  had  remained  possessed  of  hrr 
crystal  dominions,  she  said,  despite  the  various  men  of  fame  and  miirhi  ti? 
whom  Kenilworth  had  been  successively  tenanted.  The  Saxons,  the  Dane?, 
the  Normans,  the  Saintlowes,  the  Clintons,  the  Mountforts,  the  Mortim*'rs, 
the  Plantagenets,  great  though  they  were  in  arms  and  magnificence^  had 
never,  she  said,  caused  her  to  raise  her  head  from  the  waters  which  bid  \vc\ 
crystal  palace.  But  a  greater  than  all  these  great  names  had  now  appean  d, 
and  she  came  in  homage  and  duty  to  welcome  the  peerless  Elizabeth  lo  all 
sport,  which  the  Castle  and  its  environs,  which  lake  or  land  could  afford. 

The  Queen  received  this  address  also  with  great  courtesy,  and  made  an- 
swer in  riiillery, '  We  thought  this  lake  had  belonged  to  our  own  dominion^. 
fair  dame;  but  since  so  famed  a  lady  cliiims  it  for  hers,  we  will  be  g!dd  a! 
some  other  time  to  have  further  communing  with  you  touchtng  our  joini  in- 
terests.* 

With  this  gracious  answer  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  vanished,  and  Arji»n. 
who  was  amongst  the  maritime  deities,  appeared  upon  his  dolphii).  t)ut 
Lambourne,  who  had  taken  upon  him  the  part  in  the  absence  of  Wa viand, 
being  chilled  with  remaining  immersed  in  an  element  to  which  he  «ras  not 
friendly,  having  never  got  his  speech  by  heart,  and  not  having,  like  the  por- 
ter, the  advantage  of  a  prompter,  paid  it  off  with  impudence,  tearing  off  his 
vizard,  and  swearing,  *  Cogs  bones  !  he  was  none  of  Arion  or  Orion  eith»  r, 
but  honest  Mike  Lambourne,  that  had  been  drinking  her  Majesty's  beajih 
from  morning  till  midnight,  and  was  come  to  bid  her  heartily  welcome  to 
Kenilworth  Castle.* 

This  unprem(»ditated  buffoonery  answered  the  purpose  probably  better 
than  the  set  speech  would  have  done.  The  Queen  laughed  heartily,  nod 
swore  Tin  her  turn)  that  he  had  made  the  best  speech  she  had  heard  \\\a\ 
day.  Lambourne,  who  instantly  saw  his  jest  had  saved  his  bones,  jumj  ed 
on  shore,  gave  his  dolphin  a  kick,  and  declared  he  wqdld  never  meddle  wuti 
fish  again,  except  at  dinner. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Queen  was  about  to  enter  the  Castle,  th^^ 
memorable  discharge  of  fireworks  by  water  and  by  land  took  place,  uhiih 
Master  Laneham,  formerly  introduced  to  the  reader,  has  strained  all  bis  elo- 
quence to  describe. 

*  Such,'  says  the  Clerk  of  the  Council-chamber  door,  *  was  the  blaxe  of 
burning  darts,  the  gleams  of  stars  coruscant,  thr  streams  and  hail  wf  fi«  rv 
iBparks,  Hgiitiiings  of  wild- fire,  aud  fiigiii-shot  of  thunder-boltS|  with  counn- 
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uance,  terror,  and  vebemeney,  that  the  heavVns  thiiiu!erpH.*'the''waters  surg- 
ed, and  the  earth  shook ;  and,  for  my  part,  hardy  as  i  aui,  it  made  oie  very 
veng eably  afraid.'* 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Nay  this  is  matter  for  the  monlh  of  March, 
^•fn  har  9  are  maiiHe^t.     Either  speak  in  reason, 
Giving  cold  argiimeDt  the  wall  of  passion, 
Or  I  break  up  the  court. 

BSAVKOVT  ABO  FLBTCHSa. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  purpose  to  describe  minutely  ail  the  princely  fe^ 
tivities  of  Kenil worth,  after  the  fashion  of  Master  Robert  Laneham,  whom 
we  quoted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Chapter.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
under  discharge  of  the  splendid  fireworks,  which  we  have  borrowed  Lane- 
ham's  eloquence  to  describe,  the  Queen  entered  the  base-court  of  Kenil- 
worth,  through  Mortimer's  Tower,  and  moving  on  through  pageants  of 
heathen  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  who  offered  gifts  and  compliments  on 
the  bended  knee,  at  length  found  her  way  to  the  great  hall  of  the  Castle,  gor- 
geously hung  for  her  reception  with  the  richest  silken  tapestry,  blazing  with 
torches,  misty  with  perfumes,  and  sounding  to  strains  of  soft  and  delicious 
music.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  splendid  apartment,  was  a  state  canopy^ 
overshadowing  a  royal  throne,  and  beside  was  a  door,  which  opened  to  a 
long  suite  of  apartments,  decorated  with  the  utmost  magnificence  for  the 
Queen  and  her  ladies,  whenever  it  should  be  her  pleasure  to  be  private. 

The  fclarl  of  Leicester  having  handed  the  Queen  up  to  the  throne,  .>and 
treated  her  there,  knelt  down  before  her,  and  kissing  the  hand  which  she 
held  out,  with  aa  air  in  which  romantic  and  respectful  gallantry  was  happi- 
ly mingled  with  loyal  devotion,  he  thanked  her,  in  terms  of  the  deepest 
gratitude,  for  the  highest  honour  which  a  sovereign  coi.ld  render  to  a  sub- 
ject. So  handsome  did  he  look  when  kneeling  befoie  her,  that  Elizabeth 
was  tempted  to  prolong  the  scene  a  little  longer  than  th^e  was,  strictly 
speaking,  necessity  for  ;  and  ere  she  raised  him,  she  passed  her  hand  over 
his  head,  so  near,  as  almost  to  touch  his  long  curled  and  perfumed  hair,  and 
with  a  movement  of  fondness  that  seemed  to  intimate,  she  would  if  she  dar- 
ed, have  made  the  motion  a  slight  caress. 

She  at  length  raised  him,  and,  standing  beside  the  throne,  be  explained 
to  her  the  various  preparations  which  had  been  made  for  her  amusement 
and  accommodation,  ail  of  which  received  her  prompt  and  gracious  appro- 
bation.    The  Earl  then  prayed  her  Majesty  for  permission,  that  he  him- 


*  See  Laneham^s  Account  of  the  Queen^s  Entertainment  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  ii^ 
1S75,  averv  diverting  tract,  written  by  as  great  a  coxcomb  as  ever  blotted  paper. 
The  original  is  extremely  rare,  but  it  has  t>een  twice  reprinted  ;  once  in  Mr.  Nicho- 
las' verjcirious  and  interesting  collection  of  the  Progresses  and  PuMic  P^lCefsion• 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  I. ;  and  more  lately  in  No.  I.  of  a  work  termed  Kenilworth 
Illustrated,  beautifully  printed  at  I  liiswick,  for  Meridew  of  Coventry,  and  Kadclyff 
of  Birmingham,  and  which,  if  continued  with  the  same  f^ood  taste  and  exe,catiO0) 
will  be  one  of  thefineit  aotiqoariao publications  thai  has  lately  appeared. 
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self,  and  the  nobles  that  had  been  in  attendance  upon  her  during  tbe  jour- 
ney, mi^ht  retire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  put  themselves  into  a  guise  more 
fitting  for  dutiful  attendance,  during  which  space,  those  gentlemen  or  vor- 
ships,  Cpointine:  to  Yarney,  Blount,  Tressilian,  and  others,)  who  had  already 
put  themselves  into  fresh  attire,  would  have  the  honour  of  keeping  her 
presence-chamber,' 

<  Be  it  so,  my  lord','  answered  the  Queen ;  <  you  could  manage  a  theatre 
well,  who  can  thus  command  a  double  set  of  actors.  For  ourselves^  we  ariii 
receive  your  courtesies  this  evening  but  clownishly  since  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  change  our  riding  attire,  being  in  effect  something  fatigued  with  a 
journey,  which  the  concourse  ofourgood  people  hath  rendered  slow,tboagii 
the  love  they  have  shewn  our  person  hath,  at  the  same-  time,  naaile  it  de- 
lightful.' 

Leicester,  having  received  this  permission,  retired  accordingly,  and  was 
followed  by  those  nobles  who  had  attended  the  Queen  to  Keailwortli  in  per- 
son. The  gentlemen  who  had  preceded  them,  and  were  of  coarse  dressed 
for  the  solemnity,  remained  in  attendance.  But  being  most  of  them  of 
rather  inferior  rank,  they  remained  at  an  awful  distance  from  thethrcHie 
which  Llizabeth  occupied*  The  Queen's  sharp  eye  soon  distingmsbed 
Raleigh  amongst  them,  with  one  or  two  others  who  were  personally  knovn 
to  her,  and  she  instantly  made  them  a  sign  to  approach,  and  accosted  tbeoi 
very  graciously.  Raleigh,  in  particular,  the  adventure  of  whose  cloak,  as 
well  as  the  incident  of  the  verses,  remained  on  her  mind,  was  wery  gracious- 
ly received  ;  and  to  him  she  most  frequently  applied  for  information  con- 
cerning the  names  and  rank  of  those  who  were  in  presence.  These  he 
communicated  concisely,  and  not  without  some  traits  of  humourous  satire, 
by  which  KHzabeth  seemed  much  amused.  ^  And  who  is  yonder  clowni^ 
fellow  ?'  she  said,  looking  at  IVessilian,  whose  soiled  dress  on  this  occasion 
greatly  obscured  his  good  mien. 

*  A  poet,  if  it  please  your  Grace,'  replied  Raleigh. 

^  I  might  have  guessed  that  from  his  careless  garb,'  said  Elizabeth.  '  1 
have  known  some  poets  so  thoughtless  as  to  throw  their  cloaks  into 
gutters.' 

*  It  must  have  been  when  the  sun  dazzled  both  their  eyes  and  their  judg- 
ment,' answered  Raleigh. 

Elizabeth  smiled  and  proceeded,  ^  I  asked  that  slovenly  fellow's  name, 
and  you  only  tf»ld  me  his  profession.' 

<  Tressiilian  is  his  name,'  said  Raleigh,  ..with  internal  reluctance,  for  he 
foresaw  nothing  favourable  to  his  friend  from  the  manner  in  which  she  took 
notice  of  him. 

<  Tressilian  !'  answered  Elizabeth.  <  O,  the  Menelaus  of  our  romance. 
Why,  he  has  dressed  himself  in  a  guise  that  will  go  far  to  exculpate  his  fair 
and  false  Helen.  And  where  is  Farnham,  or  whatever  his  name  is— mj 
Lord  of  Leicester's  man,  I  mean — the  Paris  of  this  Devonshire  tale  ?' 

Wkh  still  greater  reluctance  Raleigh  named  and  pointed  out  to  her  Var- 
ney,  for  whom  the  tailor  had  done  all  that  art  could  perform  in  making  his 
exterior  agreeable  ;  and  who,  if  he  had  not  grace,  had  asort  of  tact  and  ha- 
bitual knowledge  of  breeding,  which  came  in  place  of  it. 

The  Queen  turned  her  eye  from  the  one  to  the  other — ^  I  doubt/  she 
said,  ^  this  same  poetical  Master  Tressilian,  who  is  too  learned,  I  warrant 
me,-to  remember  what  presence  he  was  to  appear  in,  may  be  one  of  those 
of  whom  Geoffrey  Chaucer  says  wittily,  the  wisest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest 
men.  I  remember  that  Varney  is  a  smooth-tongued  varlet*  I  doubt  thi» 
fair  runaway  had  reasons  for  breaking  her  faith*' 
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To  this  Raleigh  durst  make  no  answer,  aware  how  little  he  should  bene* 
fit  Tressiiian  by  contradicting  the  Queen's  sentiments,  and  not  at  all  certain 
on  the  whole,  whether  the  best  thing  that  could  befal  hira,  would  not  be 
that  she  should  put  an  end  at  once  by  her  authority  to  this  affair,  upon  which 
it  seemed  to  him  Tressilian's  thoughts  were  6xed  with  unavailing  and  dis* 
tressing  pertinacity.  As  these  reflections  passed  through  his  active  brain, 
the  lower  door  of  the  hall  opened,  and  Leicester,  accompanied  by  several 
of  his  kinsman,  and  of  the  nobles  who  had  embtaced  his  faction,  re-entered 
the  Castle-hall. 

The  favourite  Earl  was  now  apparelled  all  in  white,  his  shoes  being  of 
white  velvet ;  his  understocks,  (or  stockings)  of  knit  silk  ;  his  upper  stocks 
of  white  velvet,  lined  with  cloth  of  silver,  which  was  shewn  at  the  slashed 
part  of  the  middle  thigh  ;  his  doublet  of  cloth  of  silver,  the  close  jerkin  of 
white  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver  and  seed  pearl ;  his  girdle  and  the 
scabbard  of  his  sword  of  white  velvet  with  golden  buckles ;  his  poniard  and 
sword  hiked  and  mounted  with  gold ;  and  over  all,  a  rich  loose  robe  of 
white  satin,  with  a  border  of  golden  embroidery  a  foot  in  breadth.  The 
collar  of  the  Garter,  and  the  azure  Garter  itself  around  the  knee,  completed 
the  appointments  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ;  which  were  so  well  matched  by 
his  fair  stature,  graceful  gesture,  fine  proportion  of  body,  and  handsome 
countenance,  that  at  that  moment  be  was  admitted  by  all  who  saw  him,  at 
the  goodliest  person  whom  they  had  ever  looked  upon.  Sussex  and  the 
other  nobles  were  also  richly  attired,  but  in  point  of  splendour  and  grace- 
fulness Leicester  far  exceeded  them  all. 

Elisabeth  received  him  with  great  complacency.  <  We  have  one  piece 
of  royal  justice,'  she  said,  '  to  attend  to.  It  is  a  piece  of  justice,  too,  which 
interests  us  as  a  woman,  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  mother  and  guardiaa 
of  the  English  people.' 

An  involuntary  shudder  came  over  Leicester,  as  he  bowed  low,  expressive 
of  his  readiness  to  receive  her  royal  commands ;  and  a  similar  cold  lit  came 
over  Varney,  whose  eyes  (seldom  during  that  evening  removed  from  his 
patron,)  instantly  perceived,  from  the  change  in  his  looks,  slight  as  that 
was,  of  what  the  Queen  was  speaking.  But  Leicester  had  wrought  his  re* 
solution  up  to  the  point  which,  in  his  crooked  policy,  he  judged  necessary ; 
and  when  Elizabeth  added — ^  It  is  of  the  matter  of  Varney  and  Tressiiian 
we  speak — is  the  lady  here,  my  lord  ?'  His  answer  was  ready  :— *'  Gra- 
cious madam,  she  is  not.'  . 

Elizabeth  bent  her  brows  and  compressed  her  lips.  ^  Our  orders  were 
strict  and  positive,  my  lord,'  was  her  answer—— 

*  And  should  have  been  obeyed,  good  my  liege,'  answered  Leicester^ 
^  had  they  been  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  lightest  wish.  But — Varney^ 
step  forward — this  gentleman  will  inform  your  Grace  of  the  cause  why  the 
lady  (he  could  not  force  bis  rebellious  tongue  to  utter  the  words — hU  toife^ 
cannot  attend  en  your  royal  presence.' 

Varney  advanced,  and  pleaded  with  readiness,  what  indeed  he  firmly  be- 
lieved, the  absolute  incapacity  of  the  party,  (for  neither  did  he  dare,  in 
Leicester's  presence,  term  her  his  wife,)  to  wait  on  her  Grace. 

'  Here,'  said  he,  '  are  attestations  from  a  most  learned  physician,  whose 
skill  and  honour  are  well  known  to  my  good  Lord  of  Leicester'^  and  from 
an  honest  and  devout  Protestant,  a  man  of  credit  and  substance,  one  Antho- 
ny Foster,  the  gentleman  in  whose  house  she  is  at  present  bestowed,  that 
she  now  labours  under  an  illness  which  altogether  unfits  her  for  such  a  jour- 
n<\v  as  betwixt  this  Castle  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford.' 
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<  This  altera  the  matter/  said  the  Qaeen,  taking  the  certificates  in  her 
hand,  and  glancing  at  their  contents — ^  Let  Tressilian  come  forward. — 
Master  Tressilian,  we  have  much  sympathy  for  your  situation,  the  rather 
that  you  seem  to  have  set  your  heart  deeply  on  this  Amy  Robsari,  or  Var- 
ney.  Our  power,  thanks  to  God  and  the  willing  obedience  of  a  lovii^  p^'o- 
ple,  is  worth  something,  but  there  are  some  things  which  it  cannot  compass. 
We  cannot,  for  example,  command  the  affections  of  a  giddy  young  girl,  or 
m9ke  her  love  sense  and  learning  better  than  a  courtier's  6ne  double ;  and 
we  cannot  controul  sickness,  with  which  it  seems  this  lady  is  afflicted,  who 
may  not,  by  reason  of  such  infirmity,  attend  our  court  here,  as  we  had  re« 
required  her  to  do.  Here  are  the  testimonials  of  the  physician  who  hath  her 
under  his  charge,  and  the  gentleman  in  whose  house  she  resides,  so  settin* 
forth.' 

<  Under  your  Majesty's  favour/  said  Tressilian  hastily,  and,  in  his  alarm 
for  the  consequence  of  the  imposition  practised  on  the  Queen,  forgetting,  in 
part  at  least,  bis  own  promise  to  Amy,  <  these  certificates  speak  not  the 
truth.' 

^  How,  sir  !'  said  the  Queen, — ^  Impeach  my  Lord  of  Leicester's  veraci- 
ty !  But  you  shall  have  a  fair  heating.  In  our  presence  the  meanest 
of  our  subjects  shall  be  heard  against  the  proudest,  and  the  least  known 
against  the  most  favoured  ;  therefore  you  shall  be  heard  fairly,  but  beware 
you  speak  not  without  a  warrant.  Look  at  these  certificates  in  your  ova 
bfind,  and  say  manfully  if  you  impugn  the  truth  of  them,  and  upon  «hat 
evidence.' 

As  the  Queen  spoke,  his  promise  and  all  its  consequences  rushed  on  the 
mind  of  the  unfortunate  Iressilian,  and  while  it  controoled  his  natural  in* 
cUnation  to  pronounce  that  a  falsehood  which  he  knew  from  the  evidence 
of  his  senses  to  be  untrue,  gave  an  indecision  and  irresolution  to  his  ap|«t^r- 
ance  and  utterance,  which  made  strongly  against  him  in  the  mind  of  Eit^sa- 
beth,  as  well  as  of  all  who  beheld  him.  He  turned  the  papers  over  and 
over,  as  if  he  had  been  an  idiot,  incapable  of  comprehending  their  con- 
tents. '1  he  Queen's  impatience  began  to  become  visible. — "  Yoo  are  a 
scholar,  sir,'  said  she,  ^  and  of  some  note,  as  I  have  heard  ;  yet  you  seem 
wondrous  slow  in  reading  text-hand — How  say  you,  are  these  certificates 
true  or  no  r' 

'  Madam,'  said  Tressilian,  with  obvious  embarrassment  and  hesitation^ 
anxious  to  avoid  admitting  evidence  which  he  might  afterwards  have 
reason  to  confute,  yet  equally  desirous  to  keep  his  word  to  Amy,  and  to 
give  her,  as  he  had  promised,  space  to  plead  her  own  cause  in  her  own  way 
— *  Madam — Madam,  your  Grace  calls  on  me  to  adroit  evidence  wfaidi 
ought  to  be  proved  valid  by  those  who  found  their  defence  upon  them.' 

<  Why,  Tressilian,  thou  art  critical  as  well  as  poetical,'  said  the  Qneen, 
bending  on  him  a  brow  of  displeasure ;  <  methinks,  these  writings,  being 
produced  in  the  presence  of  the  noble  Earl  to  whom  this  Casiie  pertains, 
and  his  honour  being  appealed  to  as  the  guarantee  of  their  authenticity, 
might  be  evidence  enough  for  thee.  But  since  thou  lists  to  be  so  formal^ 
Yarney,  or  rather  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  for  the  affair  becomes  yours,' 
(these  words,  though  spoke  at  random,  thrilled  through  the  Earl's  marrow 
and  bones)  ^  what  evideuce  have  you  as  touching  these  certificates  ?' 

Varney  hastened  to  reply,  preventing  Leicester, — ^  So  please  your  Ma- 
jesty, my  young  Lord  of  Oxford,  who  is  here  in  presence,  knows  Mastier 
Anthony  Foster's  hand  and  his  character.' 

The  Larl  of  Oxford,  a  young  iuiihri(\,  whom  Foster  had  more  than 
cmce  aCGommuddied  with  loans  on  usurious  interest,  ackoowtedged,  on  this 
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appeal,  that  he  knew  him  as  a  weahhy  and  independent  franklin,  supposed 
to  be  worth  much  money,  and  verified  the  certificate  produced  to  be  his 
band  writing. 

<  And  who  speaks  to  the  Doctor's  certificate  ?'  said  the  Queen.  ^  Alas- 
CO,  methinks,  is  bis  name.' 

Masters,  her  Majesty's  physician  (not  the  less  willingly  that  he  remem* 
bered  his  repulse  from  Say's  Court,  and  thought  that  his  present  testimony 
mi^ht  gratify  Leicester  and  mortify  the  Earl  of  Sussex  and  his  faction,) 
ack  no  wedged  he  had  more  than  once  consulted  with  Doctor  Alasco, 
and  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning  and  hidden  acquire- 
ments, though  not  altogether  in  the  regular  course  of  practice.  The  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  Lord  l^icester's  brother-in-law,  and  the  old  Countess  of 
Rutland,  next  sang  his  praises,  and  both  remembered  the  thin  beautiful 
Italian  hand  in  wliich  he  was  wont  to  write  his  receipts,  and  which  corres* 
ponded  to  the  certificate  produced  as  his. 

'  And  now,  1  trust.  Master  Tressilian,  this  matter  is  ended,'  said  the 
Queen.  ^  We  will  do  something  eie  the  night  is  older  to  reconcile  old  Sir 
Hugh  Robsart  to  the  match.  Vou  have  done  your  duty  something  more 
than  boldly ;  but  we  were  no  woman  bad  we  not  compassion  fur  the  wounds 
which  true  love  deals ;  so  we  forgive  your  audacity,  and  }our  uncleansed 
boots  withal,  which  have  well  nigh  overpowered  my  Lord  of  Leicester's 
perfumes.' 

So  spoke  Elizabeth,  whose  nicety  of  scent  was  one  of  the  characteris* 
tics  of  her  organization,  as  appeared  long  afterwards  when  she  expelled 
Essex  from  her  presence,  on  a  charge  against  his  boots,  similar  to  that 
which  she  now  expressed  against  those  of  I  ressilian. 

But  Tressilian  had  by  this  time  collected  himself,  astonished  as  he  had  at 
first  been  by  the  audacity  of  the  falsehood,  so  feasibly  supported,  and  plac- 
ed in  array  against  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  ile  rushed  forward, 
kneeled  down,  and  caught  the  Queen  by  the  skirt  of  her  robe.  ^  As  you 
are  Christian  woman,'  he  said,  *  Madam,  as  you  are  crowned  Queen,  to 
do  equal  justice  among  your  subjects—as  you  hope  yourself  to  have  a  fair 
hearing  (which  God  grant  you)  at  that  last  bar  at  which  we  must  all  plead, 
grant  me  one  small  request  J  Decide  not  this  matter  so  hastily.  Give  me 
but  twenty  four  hours  interval,  and  1  will  at  the  end  of  that  brief  space, 
produce  evidence  which  will  shew  to  demonstration,  that  these  certificates 
which  state  this  unhappy  lady  to  be  now  ill  at  ease  in  Oxfordshire,  are  false 
as  hell  !' 

^  Lei  go  my  train,  sir  I'  said  Elizabeth,  who  was  startled  at  his  veh^ 
mence,  though  she  had  too  much  of  lion  in  her  to  fear  ;  <  the  fellow  must 
be  distraught — that  witty  knave,  mv  godson  Harrington,  must  have  him 
mto  his  rhimes  of  Orlando  Furioso  ! — And  yet,  by  tbi^  light,  there  is  some- 
thing strange  in  the  vehemence  of  his  demand. — Speak,  Tressilian  ;  what 
wilt  thou  do  if,  at  the  end  of  these  four-and-twenty  hours,  thou  canst  not 
confute  a  fact  so  solemnly  proved  as  this  lady's  illness  ?' 

*  I  will  lay  down  my  head  on  the  block,'  answered  Tressilian. 

*  Pshaw  1'  replied  the  Queen.  *  God's  light  I  thou  speak'st  like  a  fooL 
What  head  falls  in  England  but  by  just  sentence  of  English  law  ? — I  ask 
thee,  man — if  thou  hast  sense  to  understand  me — wilt  thou,  if  thou  shalt 
fail  in  this  improbable  attempt  of  thine,  render  me  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason  why  thou  doest  undertake  It  ?' 

Treasilian  paused,  and  again  hesitated ;  because  he  felt  convinced,  that 
if,  within  the  interval  demanded,  Amy  should  become  reconciled  to  her 
hitolNuul  he  would  m  that  case  do  her  the  worst  of  offices,  by  again  ripping 
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up  the  whole  circumstances  before  Elizabeth,  and  slrowing  bow  that  wis? 
and  jealous  princess  had  been  imposed  upon  bj  false  testimoniab.  The 
consciousness  of  this  dilemina  renewed  his  extreme  embarrassment  of  look, 
voice,  and  manner ;  he  hesitated,  looked  down,  and  on  the  Queen  repeat- 
ing; her  question  with  a  stern  voice  and  flashing  eye,  he  admitted  with  fad- 
tering  words^  <  That  it  might  be — he  could  not  positively — ^that  is,  in  cer- 
tain events — explain  the  reasons  and  grounds  on  which  be  acted.' 

<  Now,  by  the  soul  of  King  Henry/  said  the  Queen,  *  this  is  either  nrooo- 
struck  madness,  or  very  knavery  I — -Seest  thou,  Raleigh,  thy  friend  i!»  far 
too  Pindaric  for  this  presence.  Have  him  away,  and  make  us  quit  of 
him,  or  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  him  ;  for  his  flights  are  too  unbridled  for 
aught  but  Parnassus,  or  Saint  Luke's  Hospital.  But  come  back  instaody 
thyself,  when  he  is  placed  under  fitting  restraint. — We  wish  we  had  been 
the  beauty  which  could  make  such  havoc  in,a  wise  man's  brain.' 

Tressilian  was  again  endeavouring  to  address  the  Queen,  when  Raleigh, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  he  had  received,  interfered,  and,  with  Blount* s 
assistance,  half  led  half  forced  him  out  of  the  presence-chamber,  where  be 
himself  indeed  began  to  perceive  his  presence  did  his  cause  more  harm  than 
good. 

When  they  had  attained  the  anti-chamber,  Raleigh  entreated  Blount  to 
see  Tressilian  safely  conducted  into  the  apartments  allotted  to  the  Earl  of 
Sussex's  followers,  and,  if  necessary,  recommended  that  a  guard  should  be 
mounted  on  him. 

*  This  extravagant  passion,'  he  said,  ^  and,  as  it  would  seem,  the  news  of 
the  lady's  illness,  has  utterly  wrecked  his  excellent  judgment.  But  it  wiU 
pass  away  if  he  be  kept  quiet.  Only  let  him  break  forth  again  at  no  rate ; 
for  be  is  already  far  in  her  Highness' displeasure,  and  should  she  be  again 
provoked,  she  will  find  for  him  a  worse  place  of  confinement,  and  sterner 
keepers.' 

<  I  judged  as  much  as  that  he  was  mad,'  said  Nicholas  Blount,  looking 
down  upon  his  own  crimson  stockings  and  yellow  roses,  <  whenever  1  saw 
him  with  these  damned  boots,  whioh  stunk  so  in  her  nostrils. — I  will  but 
see  him  stowed,  and  be  back  with  you  presently. — But,  Walter,  drd  the 
Queen  ask  who  I  was  ? — methought  she  glanced  an  eye  at  me«' 

<  Twenty — twenty  eye-glances  she  sent,  and  I  told  her  ail  how  thou  wert 
a  brave  soldier,  and  a But  for  Grod's  sake  get  off  Tressilian.' 

<  1  will — I  will,'  said  Blount ;  ^  but  methinks  this  court-haunting  n  no 
such  bad  pastime  after  all.  We  shall  rise  by  it,  Walter,  my  brave  lad. 
Thou  said'st  I  was  a  good  soldier,  and  a — What  besides,  dearest  Walter  ?' 

*  An  all  unutterable — codshead. — For  God's  sake  begone.' 
Tressilian,  without  further  resistance  or  expostulation,  followed,  or  rather 

suffered  himself  to  be  conducted  by  Blount  to  Raleigh's  lodging,  where  he 
was  formerly  installed  into  a  small  truckle-bed,  placed  in  a  wardrobe,  and 
designed  for  a  domestic.  He  saw  but  too  plainly,  that  no  remonstrances 
would  avail  to  procure  the  help  or  sympathy  of  his  friends,  until  the  lapse 
of  the  time  for  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  remain  inactive,  should  en- 
able him  either  to  explain  the  whole  circumstances  to  them,  or  remove  frocn 
him  every  pretext  or  desire  of  farther  interference  with  the  fortunes  of  Amy, 
by  her  having  found  means  to  place  herself  in  a  state  of  reconciliation  with 
her  husband. 

With  great  difficulty,  and  only  by  the  most  patient  and  mild  renion5tran- 
ces  with  Blount,  he  escaped  the  disgrace  and  mortification  of  having  two  oi 
Sussex's  stoutest  yeomen  quartered  in  his  apartment.  At  last,  however, 
when  Nicholas  had  seen  him  fairly  deposited  in  his  truckle-bed,  and  had 
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bestowed  one  or  two  hearty  kicks,  and  as  hearty  curses,  on  the  boots,  which, 
in  his  lately  acquired  spirit  of  foppery,  he  considered  as  a  strong  symptom, 
if  not  the  cause  of  his  friend's  malady,  he  contented  himself  with  the  modifi- 
ed measure  of  locking  the  door  on  the  unfortunate  Tressilian  ;  whose  gal- 
lant and  disinterested  efforts  to  save  a  female  who  had  treated  him  with  in- 
gratitude, thus  terminated,  for  the  present,  in  the  displeasure  of  bis  Sove- 
reign, and  the  conviction  of  his  friends,  that  he  was  little  better  than  a  mad- 
man. 


CHAPTER  XXXIl. 

The  wisest  Sovereigns  err  like  private  men, 
And  royal  hand  ha<s  sometiines  laid  the  sword 
Of  chivalry  upon  a  worthless  shoulder, 
Which  better  had  been  branded  by  the  hanji^naan. 
What  then  ? — Kin^s  do  their  best — and  tijey  and  we 
Must  answer  for  the  intent,  and  not  the  event. 

OLD  FI^T. 

Mt  isa  melancholy  matter,'  said  the  Queen,  when  Tressilian  was  with- 
drawn, ^  to  see  a  wise  and  learned  man's  wit  tlius  pitifully  unsettled.  Yet 
this  public  display  of  his  imperfection  uf  brain  plainly  shews  us  that  his  sup- 
posed injury  and  accusation  were  fruitless  ;  and  therefore,  my  Lord  of  Lei- 
cester, we  remember  your  suit  formerly  made  to  us  in  behalf  of  your  faithful 
servant  V^arney,  whose  good  gifts  and  fidelity,  as  they  are  useful  to  you, 
ought  to  have  due  reward  from  us,  knowing  well  that  your  lordship,  and  all 
you  have,  are  so  earnestly  devoted  to  our  service.  And  we  render  Varney 
the  honour  more  especially,  that  we  are  a  guest,  and  we  fear  a  chargeable 
and  troublesome  one,  under  your  lordship's  roof;  and  also  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  good  old  Knight  of  Devon,  Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  whose  daughter 
he  hath  married ;  and  we  trust  the  especial  mark  of  grace  which  we  are 
about  to  confer,  will  reconcile  him  to  his  son-in-law. — Your  sword,  my  Lord 
of  I^icester.' 

The  JElarl  unbuckled  his  sword,  and^  taking  it  by  the  point,  presented  on 
bended  knee  the  hilt  to  Elizabeth. 

She  took  it  slowly,  drew  it  from  the  scabbard,  and  while  the  ladies  who 
stood  around  turned  away  their  eyes  with  real  or  alTected  shuddering,  she 
noted  with  a  curious  eye  the  high  polish  and  rich  damasked  ornaments  upon 
the  glittering  blade. 

'  Had  I  been  a  man,'  she  said,  ^  methinks,  none  of  my  ancestors  would 
have  loved  a  good  sword  better.  As  it  is  with  me,  I  like  to  look  on  one,  and 
could,  Uk9  the  fata  Morgana^  of  whom  1  have  read  in  some  Italian  rhymes 
— were  ray  godson  Harrington  here,  he  could  tell  me  the  passage— even 
trim  my  hair,  and  arrange  my  head-gear,  in  such  a  steel  mirror  as  this  is. — 
Richard  Varney,  come  forth  and  kneel  down.  In  the  name  of  God  and 
Saint  George,  we  dub  thee  knight !  Be  Faithful,  firave,  and  Fortunate — 
Arise,  Sir  Richard  Varney.' 

Varoey  arose  and  retired,  making  a  deep  obeisance  to  the  Sovereign  whs 
had  done  him  so  much  hooour. 
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<  The  buckling  of  the  spur,  and  what  other  rites  remain,'  said  fbeQuev^B, 
^  ma}'  be  finisht^d  to-morrow  in  the  chapel ;  for  we  intend  Sir  Richard  Var- 
ney  a  companion  in  his  honours.  And  as  we  must  not  be  partial  in  cuo- 
ferring  such  distinction,  we  mean  on  this  matter  to  confer  with  our  cousin  ci 
Sussex.' 

That  noble  Earl,  who  since  his  arrival  at  Kenilworth,  and  indoed  s'cce 
the  commencement  of  this  Progress,  had  found  himself  in  a  subordinate 
situation  to  Leicester,  was  now  wearing  a  heavy  doud  on  his  brow  —  f  ci- 
cumstance  which  had  not  escaped  the  Queen,  who  hoped  to  appease  his  dis- 
content, and  to  follow  out  her  system  of  balancing  policy  by  a  mark  nf  perul. 
iar  favour,  the  more  gratifying  as  it  was  tendered  at  a  moment  when  fab  ri- 
val's triumph  appeared  to  be  complete. 

At  the  summons  of  Queen  bLlizabeth,  Sussex  hastily  approached  her  per- 
son ;  and  being  asked  on  which  of  his  followers,  being  a  gentleman  and  of 
merit,  he  would  wish  the  honour  of  knighihiK>d  to  be  conferred,  he  aoswered^ 
with  more  sincerity  than  policy,  that  he  would  have  ventured  to  speak  Tor 
Tressilian,  to  whom  he  conceived  he  owed  bi«  own  life,  and  who  was  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier  and  scholar,  besides  a  man  of  unstained  lineage,  *  only,' 
he  said,  '  he  feared  the  events  of  that  night' And  then  he  stopped. 

<  I  am  glad  your  lordship  is  thus  considerate,'  said  ItlUzabeth ;  <  the  e%-eiits 
of  this  night  would  make  us,  in  the  eyes  of  our  subjects,  as  mad  as  this  poor 
brain-sick  gentleman  himself— for  we  ascribe  his  conduct  to  no  malice — 
should  we  chuse  this  moment  to  do  him  grace.' 

'  In  that  case,'  said  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  somewhat  discountenanced,  <  yoor 
Majesty  will  allow  me  to  name  ray  master  of  the  horse,  Master  Ni«!bolas 
filount,  a  gentleman  of  fair  estate  and  ancient  name,  who  has  served  your 
majesty  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  brought  away  bloody  mari^  on 
bis  person,  all  honourably  taken  and  requited.' 

The  Queen  could  not  help  shrugging  her  shoulders  slightly,  even  at  tfat$ 
second  suggestion  ;  and  the  Ouchess  of  Rutland,  who  read  in  the  Queen's 
manner  that  she  had  expected  Sussex  would  have  named  Raleigh,  and  thus 
would  have  enabled  her  to  gratify  her  own  wish  while  she  honoured  bis  re- 
commendation, only  waited  the  Queen's  assent  to  what  he  had  proposed, 
and  then  said,  that  she  hoped,  since  these  two  high  nobles  bad  been  earfa 
permitted  to  suggest  a  candidate  for  the  honours  o(  chivalry,  she,  io  behalJ 
of  the  ladies  in  presence,  might  have  a  similar  indulgence. 

^  I  were  no  woman  to  refuse  you  such  a  boon,'  said  the  Queen,  smiling. 

'  Then,'  pursued  the  Duchess,  <  in  the  name  of  these  fair  ladies  presf^nt, 
I  request  your  Majesty  to  confer  the  rank  of  knighthood  on  Waiter  Ralet£h, 
whose  birth,  deeds  of  arms,  and  promptitude  to  serve  our  sex  with  sword  or 
pen,  deserve  such  distinction  from  us  all.' 

^  Gramercy,  fair  ladies,'  said  Elizabeth,  smiling,  ^  your  boon  b  granted ; 
and  the  gentle  squire  Lack-Cloak  shall  become  the  good  knight  Lack-Cloak, 
at  your  desire.  Let  the  two  aspirants  for  the  honour  of  chivalry  step  for- 
ward.' 

Blount  was  not  as  yet  returned  from  seeing  Tressilian,  as  he  conceived. 
safely  disposed  of;  but  Raleigh  came  forth,  and  kneeling  down,  receivcJ 
at  the  hand  of  the  Virgin  Queen  that  title  of  honour,  which  was  never  comer- 
red  on  a  more  distinguished  or  more  illustrious  object 

Shortly  afterwards  Nicholas  Blount  entered,  and  hastily  apprized  by  Su5> 
sex,  who  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  of  the  Queen's  gracious  purpose 
towards  him,  he  was  desired  to  advance  towards  the  throne.  It  is  a  sight 
sometimes  seen,  and  it  is  both  ludicrous  and  pitiable,  when  an  honest  man 
of  plain  common  sense  is  surprised,  by  the  coquetry  of  a  pretty  womao^  or 
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anv  other  r^m^,  into  those  frivolous  fopppries  which  only  ^it  well  upon  the 
yon  liful.  che^}iy.  tV\\  those  to  whom  lo'icf  pnirrice  h.-is  rencJerfd  ihein  a  se- 
coiil  nature.  Poor  Klount  was  in  this  situation.  His  he«T(I  was  already 
g'ui'iy  from  a  consciotisness  of  nnnsual  finery,  and  the  s'lpposed  necessity  of 
suiting  his  manners  to  the  y^Hiety  of  his  dre>s ;  and  now  this  sudden  view  of 
promotion  altO'jefher  com»)leted  the  conquest  of  the  newly  inhaled  spirh  of 
foppery  over  his  n^tunt  disp<»sition,  and  converted  a  plai?i,  honesty  awk* 
ward  man  into  a  coxromh  of  a  new  and  most  ridiculous  kind. 

The  knii^lit-expertant  advanced  np  the  hall,  the  whole  length  of  which  he 
had  unfortunately  to  traverse,  tnrnliiir  out  his  toes  with  so  much  zeal,  that 
h*'  presented  his  leg  at  every  stpp  with  its  broadside  foremose,  so  that  it 
gr.Mtly  resembled  an  old  fisliionfd  kuife  with  a  curved  point,  when  seen 
sideways.  The  rest  of  his  eait  was  in  proportion  to  this  unhappy  amble  ; 
ar.  1  I  lie  implied  uiixture  of  bashful  fear,  and  self-satisfaction,  was  so  unut- 
ter  ibly  ridiculous,  that  Leicester's  friends  did  not  suppress  a  titter,  in  which 
nuniy  of  Sussex's  partisans  were  unable  to  resist  joining,  though  ready  to 
eut  ilieir  nails  wiili  moitification.  Sussex  himself  lost  all  patience,  and 
could  not  forbear  whispering  into  the  ear  of  his  friend,  *  Curse  thee  !  can'st 
tiiou  not  walk  like  a  man  and  a  soldier?'  an  interjection  which  only  made 
hoii«>st  Blomit  start  and  stop,  until  a  glance  at  his  yellow  roses  and  crimson 
stockings  restored  his  self-confidence,  when  on  he  went  at  the  same  pace  as 
before. 

The  Queen  conferred  on  poor  Blount  the  hononr  of  Knighthood  with  a 
marked  sense  of  reluctance.  That  wise  Princess  was  fully  aware  of  t lie 
priijiriety  of  using  great  circumspection  and  economy  in  bestowing  those 
ti  Jes  of  honour,  which  the  Stewarts,  who  succeeded  to  hertlirone,  distribut- 
ed with  such  imprudent  liberality  as  greatly  diminished  their  value.  Blount 
had  no  sooner  arisen  and  retired,  than  she  turned  to  the  Duchess  of  Rutland. 
*  Our  woman  wit,'  she  said,  *dear  Rutland,  is  sharper  than  that  of  those 
proud  things  in  doublet  and  hose.  See'st  thou,  out  of  these  three  knights, 
thine  is  the  only  true  metal  to  stamp  chivalry's  imprint  upon  ?' 

*  Sir  Richard  Vamey,  surely — the  friend  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester — sure- 
ly he  has  merit,'  repled  the  Duchess. 

*  V^amey  has  a  sly  countenance,  and  a  smooth  tongue,'  replied  the  Queen. 
'  I  fear  me  he  will  prove  a  knave — but  the  promise  was  of  ancient  standing. 
My  Lord  of  Sussex  must  have  lost  his  own  wits,  I  think,  to  recommend  to 
us  first  a  madman  like  Tressilian,  and  then  a  clownish  fool  like  this  other 
feliow^.  1  protest,  Rutland,  that  while  he  sat  on  his  knees  before  me,  mop- 
ping and  mowing  as  if  he  had  scalding  porrid£;e  in  his  mouth,  I  had  much  to 
forbear  cutting  him  over  the  pate,  instead  of  striking  his  shoulder.' 

'  Yaur  Majesty  gave  him  a  smart  accolade/  said  the  Duchess;  ^  we  who 
stood  behind  heard  the  blade  clatter  on  his  collar  bone,  and  the  poor  man 
fidgetted  too  as  if  he  felt  it.' 

*  I  could  not  help  it,  wench,'  said  the  Queen,  laughing ;  *  but  we  will 
fanve  this  same  Sir  Nicholas  sent  to  Ireland  or  Scotland,  or  somewhere,  to 
rid  our  court  of  so  antic  a  chevalier.' 

'^I'he  discourse  became  then  more  general,  and  soon  after  there  was  a 
summons  to  the  banquet. 

In  order  to  obey  this  signal,  the  company  were  under  the  neccesity  of 
cro«ising  the  inner  court  of  the  Castle,  that  they  mi^ht  reach  the  new  build- 
in  Lr^>  containing  the  large  banquetting  room,  in  which  preparations  for  sup- 
per were  made  upon  a  scale  of  profuse  magnificence^  corresponding  to  the 
occasion* 
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In  the  course  of  this  passage,  and  especially  in  the  couit^yard,  the  new- 
made  knights  were  assailed  hv  the  heralds,  pursuivants^  minstrels,  &c  viiL 
the  usual  cry  of  Largesse,  UtrgessBy  chevaliers  ires  hardis  /  an  ancient  in- 
vocation, intended  to  avrakea  the  bounty  of  the  acolytes  of  chivalry  towards 
those  whose  business  it  was  to  register  tlieir  armorial  bearings^  and  cele- 
brate the  deeds  by  which  they  were  illustrated.  The  call  was  of  courv 
liberally  and  coin^teously  answered  by  those  to  whom  it  was  addrvsied. 
Yarney  ^ave  his  largesse  with  an  affectation  of  complaisance  and  hamility. 
Raleigh  bestowed  his  with  the  graceful  ease  peculiar  to  one  who  has  att.iiu- 
ed  his  own  place,  and  is  familmr  with  Its  dignity.  Honest  Blount  eavf 
what  his  tailor  had  left  him  of  his  half-years'  rent,  dropping  some  pi<?c€) 
in  his  hurry,  then  stooping  down  to  look  for  them,  and  tlien  distributiBg 
them  amongst  the  various  clairoents,  with  the  anxious  face  and  miea  of  the 
parish  beadle  dividing  a  dole  among  paupers. 

These  donations  were  accepted  with  the  usual  clamour  and  vivais  of  ap- 
plause common  on  such  occasions ;  but  as  the  parties  gratified  were  cbied} 
dependants  of  Lord  Leicester,  it  was  Vamey  whose  name  was  repeaiai 
with  the  loudest  acclamations.  Lambourne,  especially,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  vociferations  of  ^  Long  life  to  Sir  Richard  Vamey ! — Health  aihi 
honour  to  Sir  Richard ! — Never  was  a  more  worthy  knight  dubbed  1' — !bi^fl 
suddenly  sinking  his  voice,  be  added, — ^  since  the  valiant  Sir  Pandarus  ol 
Troy,' — a  winding  up  of  his  clamorous  applause,  which  set  all  men  a  laugh- 
ing who  were  within  hearing  of  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  lo  say  any  thing  farther  of  the  festivities  of  the  evening, 
which  were  so  brilliant  in  themselves,  and  received  with  such  obvious  ajtU 
willing  satisfaction  by  the  Queen,  that  Leicester  retired  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, with  all  the  giddy  raptures  of  successful  ambition.  Vamey,  who  ha*! 
changed  his  splendid  attire,  and  now  waited  on  bis  patnm  in  a  very  m^est 
and  plain  undress,  attended  to  do  the  honours  of  the  EarFs  concher^ 

<  How  !  Sir  Richard,'  said  Leicestcsr,  smiling,  your  new  rank  scarce 
suits  tiie  humility  of  this  attendance.' 

<  I  would  disown  that  rank,  my  lord,'  said  Vamey,  ^  could  1  think  it  was 
to  remove  me  to  a  distance  from  your  lordship's  person.' 

'  1  hou  art  a  grateful  fellow,'  said  Leicester  ;  <  but  1  must  not  allow  yes 
to  do  what  would  abate  you  in  the  opinion  of  others.' 

While  thus  speaking,  he  still  accepted  without  heaitation,  the  offices 
about  his  person,  which  the  new  made  knight  seemed  to  render  aa  eageth 
as  it  he  had  really  fell,  in  discharging  the  task,  that  pleasure  whichhis  wor  J5 
expressed. 

'  1  am  not  afraid  of  men's  misconstruction,'  be  said,  in  answer  to  Leices- 
ter's remark,  *  since  there  is  not — (permit  me  to  undo  the  collar)—^  man 
within  the  castle,  who  does  not  expect  very  soon  to  see  persons  of  a  rank  tar 
superior  to  that  which,  by  your  goodness,  I  now  hold,  rendering  the  duti^^' 
of  the  bed-charober  to  you,  and  accounting  it  an  honour.' 

<  It  might,  indeed,  so  have  been,'  said  the  Larl,  with  an  involantary  sigh ; 
and  then  pre^ntly  added,  <  My  gown,  Varney — I  will  kwk  out  00  the  night 
Is  not  the  moon  near  to  the  full  ?' 

'  \  think  so,  my  lord,  according  to  the  calendar,'  answered  Varoey. 

There  was  an  abutting  window,  which  opened  on  a  small  projeciir: 
balcony  of  stone,  battlemented  as  is  usual  in  Gothic  castles.  The  Eiarl  uir 
did  the  lattice,  and  stepped  out  into  the  open  air.  The  stattoa  lie  ha  ■ 
chosen  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  lake,  and  woodlands  be^uoO 
where  the  clear  moonlight  rested  on  the  clear  blue  waters,  and  the  dLstar.' 
masses  of  oak  and  elm  trees.     The  moon  rode  high  in  the  heavens,  atten«* 
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t^i  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  inferior  lunainaries.  All  seemed  already 
to  tH>  hushed  in  the  nether  world,  excepting  occasionally  the  voice  of  the 
watch  (for  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  performed  that  duty  wherever  the  Queen 
was  present  in  person,)  and  the  distant  baying  of  the  hounds,  disturbed  by 
the  preparations  amongst  the  grooms  and  prickers  for  a  magnificent  hunt^ 
which  was  to  be  the  amusement  of  the  next  day. 

Leicester  looked  out  on  the  blue  arch  of  heaven,  with  gestures  and  a 
countenance  expressive  of  anxious  exultation,  while  Varney,  who  remained 
within  the  darkened  apartment,  could  (himself  unnoticed)  with  a  secret  sat- 
isfaction, see  his  patron  stretch  his  hands  with  earnest  gesticulation  towards 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

<  Ye  distant  orbs  of  living  fire,'  so  ran  the  muttered  invocation  of  the  am- 
bitious £arl,  *  ye  aie  silent  while  you  wheel  your  mystic  rounds,  but  Wis* 
dom  has  given  you  a  voice.  Tell  me,  then,  to  what  end  is  my  high  course 
destined.  Shall  the  greatness  to  which  1  have  aspired  be  bright,  pre-emi- 
nent, and  stable  as  your  own  ;  or  am  I  but  doomed  to  draw  a  brief  and  glit- 
tering train  along  the  nightly  darkness,  and  then  to  sink  down  to  earth, 
like  the  base  refuse  of  those  artificial  Ares  with  which  men  emulate  your 
rays  ?' 

He  looked  on  the  heavens  in  profound  silence  for  a  minute  or  two  longer, 
and  then  again  stepped  into  the  apartment,  where  Varney  seemed  to  have 
been  engaged  in  putting  the  Earl's  jewels  into  a  caskot. 

'  What  said  Alasco  of  my  horoscope?'  demanded  Leicester.  '  You 
already  told  me,  but  it  has  escaped  me,  for  I  think  but  lightly  of  that  art.' 

'  Many  learned  and  great  men  have  thought  otherwise,'  said  Varney ; 
'  and  not  to  flatter  your  lordship,  my  own  opinion  leans  that  way.' 

^  Ay,  Saul  among  the  prophets  ?'  said  Leicester — <  I  thougiit  thou  wcrt 
sceptical  in  all  such  matters  as  thou  could'st  neither  see,  hear,  smell,  taste, 
or  touch,  and  that  thy  belief  was  limited  by  thy  senses.' 

<  Perhaps,  my  lord,'  said  Varney,  <  I  may  be  at  present  misled  by  my 
wish  to  find  the  predictions  of  astrology  true  on  the  present  occasion. 
Alasco  says,  that  your  favourite  planet  is  culminating,  and  that  the  adverse 
influence — he  would  not  use  a  plainer  term — though  not  overcome,  was  ev- 
ld<>ntly  combust,  I  think  he  said,  or  retrograde.' 

<  It  is  even  so,'  sakl  Leicester,  looking  at  an  abstract  of  astrological  cal- 
culations which  be  had  in  his  hand ;  <  the  stronger  influence  will  prevail, 
and,  as  I  think,  the  evil  hour  pass  away. — Lend  me  your  hand,  Sir  Richard, 
to  doff  my  gown — and  remain  an  instant,  if  it  is  not  too  burthensome  to  your 
knighthood,  while  I  compose  myself  to  sleep  1  believe  the  bustle  of  this 
(Jay  has  fevered  my  blood,  for  it  streams  through  ray  veins  like  a  current  of 
molten  lead — remain  an  instant,  I  pray  you— I  would  fain  feel  my  eyes 
heavy  ere  1  closed  them.' 

Varney  officiously  assisted  his  lord  to  bed,  and  placed  a  massive  silver 
niirht-lamp,  with  a  short  sword,  on  a  marble  table,  which  stood  close  by  the 
head  of  the  couch.  Either  in  order  to  avoid  the  light  of  the  lamp,  or  to  hide 
his  countenance  from  Varney,  Leicester  drew  the  curtain,  heavy  with  en- 
twined silk  and  gold,  so  as  completely  to  shade  his  face.  Varney  took  a 
seat  near  the  bed,  but  with  his  back  towards  his  master,  as  if  to  imimate 
that  he  was  not  watching  him,  and  quietly  waited  till  Leicester  himself  led 
the  way  to  the  topic  by  which  his  mind  was  engrossed. 

^  And  so,  Varney,'  said  the  Earl,  after  waiting  in  vain  till  his  dependent 
"^liould  commence  the  conversation,  <  men  talk  of  the  Queen's  favoiir  to- 
wards me.' 
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<  Ay,  my  ^ood  lord,'  said  Varney ;  ^  of  what  can  they  else,  since  it  b  so 
strongly  manifested.' 

*  She  is  indeed  my  good  and  gradoifs  mistress/  said  Leicester,  after  an- 
other pause ;  <  but  it  is  written,  "  Put  not  thy  trust  in  Princes." ' 

^  A  good  sentence  and  a  true,'  said  Varney,  <  unless  you  can  unite  tbeir 
interest  with  yours  so  absolutely,  that  they  must  needs  sit  on  your  wrist  It&e 
hooded  hawks.' 

*  I  know  what  thou  meanest,' said  Leicester  impatiently,  <  thoa^  tbou^rt 
to-night  so  prudentially  careful  of  what  thou  sayestto  me — Thcu  would*^ 
intimate,  I  might  marry  the  Queen  if  1  would.' 

*  It  is  your  speech,  my  lord,  not  mine,'  answered  Varney  ;  '  bat  wh<«€ 
soever  be  the  speech,  it  is  the  thought  of  ninety-nine  out  of  an  hundred  mai 
throughout  broad  England.' 

<  Ay,  but,'  said  Leicester,  turning  himself  in  his  bed,  ^  the  hundredth  roas 
knows  better.  Thou,  for  example,  knowest  the  obstacle  that  cannot  be 
overleaped.' 

<  It  must,  my  lord,  if  the  stars  speak  tnie,'  said  Varney,  composedly. 

<  What  talk'st  thou  of  them,'  said  Leicester,  ^  that  believest  not  in  iben 
or  in  aught  else  ?' 

*  You  mistake,  my  lord,  under  your  gracious  pardon,'  said  Varney ;  '  I 
believe  in  many  things  that  predict  the  future.  I  believe,  if  showers  f  >: 
in  April,  that  we  shall  have  flowers  in  May  ;  that  if  the  sun  shines,  ^r*n 
will  ripen;  and  I  believe  in  much  natural  philosophy  to  the  same  ei.*»  >;, 
which,  if,  the  stars  swear  to  me,  1  will  say  the  stars  speak  the  truth.  A  : 
in  like  manner,  1  will  not  di<ibelieve  that  which  1  see  wished  for  ao^l  **v- 
pected  on  earth,  solely  because  the  astrologers  have  read  it  in  the  hea?- 

.  ens.' 

*  Thou  art  right,'  said  Leicester,  again  tossing  himself  on  his  conch— 
'  Earth  does  m  isli  for  it.  I  have  had  advices  from  the  reformed  churclM^ 
of  (lermany — from  the  Low  (Countries — from  Switzerland,  urging  thw  its  a 
point  on  which  Europe's  safety  depends.  France  will  not  oppose  it — Tl  t 
tuling  party  in  Scotland  look  to  it  as  their  best  security — Spain  fears  it,  but 
cannot  prvent  it — and  yet  thou  knowest  it  is  impossible.' 

^  1  know  not  that,  my  lord,'  said  Varney,  ^  the  Countess  is  indisposed/ 
^  Villain  !'  said  Leicester,  starting  up  on  his  couch,  and  seising  the  swonI 

which  lay  on  the  table  beside  him,  'go  thy  thoughts  that  vaj  ? — tbcJ 

wouldst  not  do  munher !' 

<  For  whom,  or  what,  do  you  hold  me,  my  lord  ?'  said  Varney,  assunuA: 
thesuperioriiy  of  an  innocent  man  subjected  to  unjust  suspicion.  *  1  s<k': 
nothing  to  deserve  such  a  horrid  imputation  as  your  violence  infers.  Is^>^ 
but  that  the  Countess  was  ill.  And  Countess,  and  lovely  and  beloved  ii^* 
she  is,  surely  your  lordship  must  hold  her  to  be  mottal  ?  She  may  die^soi 
your  lordship's  hand  become  once  more  your  own.' 

<  Away  !  away  1'  said  Leicester;  '  let  me  have  no  more  of  this.' 

<  Good  night,  my  lord,'  said  Varney,  seeming  to  understand  this  a?  i 
command  to  depart ;  but  Leicester's  voice  interrupted  his  purpose. 

'  Thou  sea  pest  me  not  thus,  sir  Fool,'  said  be  ;  '  I  think  thy  knightbi>tc 
has  addled  thy  brains — Confess,  thou  hast  talked  of  impossibililies.  as  <.' 
things  which  may  come  to  pass.' 

*  My  lord,  long  live  your  fair  Countess,'  said  Varney  ;  *  bat  neither  yci.? 
love  nor  my  good  wishes  can  make  her  immortal.  But  God  grant  she  !-«? 
long,  to  be  happy  heiself,  and  to  render  you  so.  I  see  not  but  you  m^y  ^ 
Kiug  of  Lngldiid  notwithstanding.' 
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<  Nay,  now  Varncy,  thou  art  stark-mad,*  said  Leicester. 

*  I  would  F  were  myst'lf  within  the  same  nearness  to  a  good  estate  of  free* 
bold,'  said  Varney.  '  Have  we  not  known  in  other  countries,  how  a  left- 
handed  marriap'e  might  subsist  betwixt  persons  of  differing  degree  ? — ay, 
and  be  no  hindrance  to  prevent  the  husband  from  conjoining  himself  after*> 
wards  with  a  more  suitable  partner.' 

<  f  have  heard  of  such  things  in  Germany,'  said  Leicester. 

*  Ay,  and  the  most  learned  doctors  in  foreign  universities  justify  the  prac- 
tice from  the  Old  Testament,'  said  Varney.  *  And  after  all,  where  is  the 
harm  ?  The  beautiful  pirtner,  whom  you  have  chosen  for  true  love^  has 
your  secret  hours  of  relaxation  and  affection.  Her  fame  is  safe — her  con- 
science may  slumber  securely — You  have  wealth  to  provide  royally  for  your 
issue,  should  Heaven  bless  you  with  offspring.  Meanwhile  you  may  give 
to  Klizabeth  ten  times  the  leisure,  and  ten  thousand  times  the  affection,  that 
ever  Don  Philip  bf  Spain  spared  to  our  sister  Mary;  yet  you  know  how  she 
donted  on  him  though  so  cold  and  neglectful.  It  requires  bit  a  close  mouth 
and  an  open  brow,  and  you  keep  your  Kleanor  and  your  fair  Ros.i  iioiid  far 
enough  separate. — Leave  me  to  build  you  a  bower  to  which  no  jealous 
Queen  shall  find  a  clue.' 

Leicester  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  sighed,  and  said,  '  It  is  impossi- 
ble.— Good  night.  Sir  Richard  Varney — yet  stay — Can  you  euess  what 
meant  Tressilian  by  shewing  himself  in  such  careless  guise  before  the 
Queen  to-day  ? — to  strike  her  tender  heart,  I  should  guess,  with  all  the  sym- 
pathies due  to  a  lover,  abandoned  by  his  mistress,  and  abandoning  him- 
self.' 

Varney,  smothering  a  sneerine  lauph,  answered,  *  He  believed  Master 
Tressilitin  had  no  such  matter  in  his  head.' 

*  How  !'  said  Leicester,  *  what  mean'st  thou  ?  There  is  ever  knavery 
in  that  laugh  of  thine,  Vainey.' 

*  I  only  meant,  my  lord,'  said  Varney,  <that  Tressilian  has  tal-pn  the 
sure  way  to  avoid  heart-breaking.  He  hath  had  a  companion^-a  fern  ile 
companion — a  mistress — a  sort  of  player's  wife  or  sister,  as  1  believr, —  with 
him  in  Mervyn's  Bower,  where  1  quartered  him  for  certain  reasous  of  my 
own.' 

^  A  mistress  ! — mean'st  thou  a  paramour  ?' 

^  Ay,  my  lord  ;  who  else  waits  for  hours  in  a  gentleman's  chamber  ?' 
'  By  my  faith,  time  and  space  litting,  this  were  a  good  tale  to  tell,'  said 
Leicester.  ^  I  ever  distrusted  those  bookish,  hypocritical,  seeming-virtuous 
scholars.  Well — Master  Tressilian  makes  somewhat  familiar  with  my 
house — if  I  look  it  over,  he  is  indebted  to  it  for  certain  recollecti3ns.  I 
would  not  harm  him  more  than  I  can  help.  Keep  eye  on  him,  however, 
Varney.' 

*  I  *  lodged  him  for  that  reason,'  said  Varney,  *  in  Mervyn's  Tower, 
where  he  is  under  the  eye  of  my  very  vigilant,  if  he  were  not  also  my  very 
drunken  servant,  Michael  Lambourne,  whom  I  have  told  your  Grace  of.' 

'  Grace !'  said  Leicester,  <  what  meanst  thou  by  that  epithet  ?' 

*  It  came  unawares,  my  lord  ;  and  yet  it  sounds  so  very  natural  that  I 
cannot  recall  it.' 

<  It  is  thine  own  preferment  that  hath  turned  thy  brain,'  said  Leicester, 
laughing  5  <  new  honours  are  as  heady  as  new  wine.' 

*  May  your  lordship  soon  have  cause  to  say  so  from  experience,'  said 
Varney;  and  wishing  his  patron  good  night,  he  withdrew. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIll. 

Here  ttandi  the  victim — there  the  proad  betraifer, 
KVn  as  the  hiod  pulled  down  by  strangling  dofrs 
Lies  at  the  hunter's  feet — who  court#*ou8  proffers 
To  some  high  damOf  the  Dian  of  the  chace. 
To  whom  he  looks  for  guerdon,  his  sharp  blade, 
To  gash  the  sobbing  throat. 

We  are  now  to  return  to  Mervyn's  Bower,  the  apartment,  or  rather  the 
prison,  o(  the  unfortunate  Countess  of  Leicester,  who  for  some  time  kept 
within  bounds  her  uncertainty  and  her  impatience.  She  was  awarv  that, 
in  the  tumult  of  the  day,  there  might  be  some  delay  ere  her  letter  could  be 
safely  conveyed  to  the  hands  of  Leicester,  and  that  sometime  more  might 
elapse  ere  he  could  extricate  himself  from  the  necessary  actendance  on 
Elizabeth,  to  come  and  visit  her  in  her  secret  bower. — *•  I  will  not  expetrt 
him,'  she  said,  ^  till  night — he  cannot  be  absent  from  bis  royal  guest,  e\eii 
to  see  me.  He  will,  I  know,  come  earlier  if  possible,  but  i  will  not  ex- 
pect him  before  night.' — Ami  yet  all  the  while  she  did  expect  bim ;  and 
while  she  tried  to  argue  herself  into  a  contrary  belief,  each  hasty  noise,  of 
the  hundred  which  she  heatd,  sounded  like  the  hurried  step  of  Leicester  on 
the  staircase,  hasting  to  fold  her  in  his  arms. 

The  fatigue  of  bc»dy  which  Amy  had  lately  undergone,  with  the  agita- 
tion of  mind  natural  to  so  cruel  a  state  of  uncertainty,  began  by  detrr^vs 
strongly  to  adect  her  nerves,  and  she  almost  feared  her  total  inability  to 
maintain  (he  necessary  self-command  through  the  scenes  which  might  he 
before  her.  But,  although  spoiled  by  an  over  indulgent  system  of  education, 
Amy  had  naturally  a  mind  of  great  power,  united  with  the  fnune  which 
her  share  in  her  father's  woodland  exercises  had  rendered  uncommonly 
healthy.  She  summoned  to  her  aid  such  mental  and  bodily  resources  ;  and 
not  unconscious  how  much  the  issue  of  her  fate  might  depend  on  her  own 
self-possession,  she  prayed  internally  for  strength  of  body  and  for  mental 
fortitude,  and  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to  yield  to  no  nervous  impulse 
which  might  weaken  either. 

Yet  when  the  great  bell  of  the  Castle,  which  was  placed  in  Ceiesar's  Tow- 
er, at  no  great  distance  from  that  called  Mervyn's,  began  to  send  its  pealing 
clamour  abroad,  in  signal  of  the  arrival  of  the  royal  procession,  the  din 
was  so  painfully  acute  to  ears  rendered  nervously  sensitive  by  anxiety,  that 
she  could  hardly  forbear  shrieking  with  anguish,  in  answer  to  every  stun- 
ning clash  of  the  relentness  peal. 

Shortly  afterwards,  when  tiiis  small  apartment  was  at  once  enlightened 
by  the  shower  of  artificial  tires  with  which  the  air  was  suddenly  filled',  and 
which  crossed  each  other  like  ^tiery  spirits,  each  bent  on  his  own  separate 
mission,  or  like  salamanders  executing  a  frolic  dance  in  the  region  of  the 
Sylphs,  the  Countess  felt  at  first  as  if  each  rocket  shot  close  by  her  eyes, 
and  discharged  its  sparks  and  flashes  so  nigh  that  she  could  feel  a  sense  ol 
the  heat.  But  she  struggled  against  these  fantastic  terrors,  and  compelleti 
herself  to  arise,  stand  by  the  window,  look  out,  and  gaxe  upon  a  sights 
which  at  another  time  would  have  appeared  to  her  at  once  captivating  aiut 
fearful.  The  magnificent  towers  of  the  Castle  were  enveloped  in  gaHands 
of  artificial  fire,  or  shrouded  with  tiaras  of  pale  smoke.  The  surlace  ol 
the  lake  glowed  like  molten  iron,  while  many  hre-works,  (then  thought  ex- 
tremely wonderful,  though  now  common,)  whose  flame  continued  to  exi^t. 
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in  the  opposing  elenM»nt,  dived  and  rose,  hissed  and  roared,  and  spouted  lire 
like  so  many  dragons  of  enchantment  sporting  upon  a  burning  lake. 

Even  Amy  was  for  a  moment  interested  by  what  was  to  her  so  new  a 
scene.  ^  1  had  tliouf^ht  it  magical  art,^  she  said,  ^  but  poor  Tressilian 
taiiifht  nie  to  judge  of  such  things  as  they  are.  Great  God  i  and  may  not 
these  idle  splendours  resemble  my  own  hoped  for  happiness, — a  single 
spark,  which  is  instantly  swallowed  up  by  surrounding  darkness, — a  pre- 
ciirious  glow,  which  rises  but  for  a  brief  space  into  the  air,  that  its  full 
may  be  the  lower  ?  O,  Leicester !  aftei  all—Kdl  that  thou  hast  said — bast 
sworn — that  Amy  was  thy  love,  thy  life,  can  it  be  that  thou  art  the  magi- 
cian at  whose  nod  these  enchantments  arise,  and  that  she  sees  them,  as  an 
outcast,  if  not  a  captive  ?' 

The  sustained,  prolonged,  and  repeated  bursts  of  muslo,  from  so  many 
different  quarters,  and  at  so  many  varying  points  of  distance,  which  sound- 
ed as  if  not  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth  only,  but  the  whole  country  around, 
bad  been  at  once  the  scene  of  solemnizing  some  high  national  festival,  car- 
ried the  same  oppressive  thought  still  closer  to  her  heart,  while  some  notes 
would  melt  in  distant  and  falling  tones,  as  if  in  compassion  for  her  sorrows, 
and  some  burst  close  and  near  upon  her,  as  if  mocking  her  misery,  with  all 
the  insolence  of  unlimited  mirth.  ^  These  sounds,'  she  said,  ^  arc  mine — 
mine,  because  they  are  his  ;  but  1  cannot  say, — Be  still,  these  loud  strains 
suit  me  not ;  and  the  voice  of  the  meanest  peasant  that  mingles  in  the  dance, 
would  have  more  power  to  modulate  the  music^  than  the  command  of  her 
who  is  mistress  of  all.' 

By  degrees  the  sounds  of  revelry  died  away,  and  the  Countess  withdreux 
from  the  window  at  which  she  hud  sate  listening  to  it.  It  was  night, 
but  the  moon  aflbrded  considerable  Wght  in  the  room,  so  that  Amy  was  able 
to  make  tJie  arrangement  which  she  judged  necessary.  There  was  hope 
that  Leicester  might  come  to  her  apartment  as  soon  as  the  revel  in  the  Cas- 
tle had  subsided  ^  but  there  was  also  risk  she  might  be  disturbed  by  some 
unauthorized  intruder.  She  had  lost  confidence  in  the  key,  since  Tressilian 
had  entered  so  easily,  though  the  door  was  locked  on  the  inside  ;  yet  all  the 
additional  security  slie  could  think  of,  was  to  place  the  table  across  the 
door,  that  she  might  be  warned  by  the  noise  should  any  one  attempt  to  en- 
ter. Having  taken  these  necessaiy  precautions,  the  unfortunate  lady  with- 
drew to  her  couch,  stretched  herself  down  on  it,  mused  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion, and  counted  more  than  one  hour  after  midnight,  till  exhausted  nature 
proved  too  strong  for  love,  for  grief,  for  fear,  nay  even  for  uncertainty,  and 
she  slept. 

Yes,  she  slept.  The  Indian  sleeps  at  the  stake,  in  the  intervals  between 
his  tortures ;  and  mental  torments,  in  like  manner,  exhaust  by  long  contin- 
uance the  sensibility  of  the  sutlerer,  so  that  an  interval  of  lethargic  repose 
must  necessarily  ensue,  ere  the  pangs  which  they  iuHict  can  again  be  re- 
newed. 

The  Countess  slept  then  for  several  hours,  and  dreamed  that  she  was  in 
the  ancient  house  at  Cumnor  Place,  listening  for  tlie  low  whistle  with  which 
Leicester  often  used  to  announce  his  presence  in  the  court  yard,  when  ar- 
riving suddenly  on  one  of  his  stolen  visits.  But  on  this  occasion,  instead 
of  a  whistle,  she  heard  the  peculiar  blast  of  a  bugle  horn*  such  as  her  fa- 
ther used  to  wind  on  the  fall  of  tiie  stag,  and  which  huntsmen  then  culled  a 
morL  She  ran,  as  she  thought,  to  a  window,  that  looked  into  the  court- 
yard,  which  she  saw  filled  with  men  in  mouriilag  garments.  The  old  Cu- 
rate seemed  about  to  read  the  funeral  service.  Mumblazeu,  tricked  out  in 
an  antique  dress,  like  an  ancient  herald,  held  aloft  a  scutcheon,  with. its 
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usual  dffcorationn  of  itknlls,  rross-bones,  and  hoar-fflii^snt  fpfrrmmilin?  t 
coat  of  arms,  of  which  she  could  only  disttneuish  that  it  was  siinn»Hiir^ 
with  an  Earl's  coronet.  The  old  man  looked  at  her  with  a  ^ha^tlv  s:nil^, 
and  said,  *  Amy.  are  they  not  rightlv  quartered?'  Jost  as  he  spoke,  the 
horns  a^ain  poured  on  her  ear  the  melancholy  yet  wild  strain  of  the  loort, 
or  death-note,  and  she  awoke. 

The  Countess  awoke  to  hear  a  hnjl^-note,  or  rather  the  cornhined  br*-^th 
oAopany  buf^les,  sounding  not  the  mort.  but  the  jolly  reveiUpen  to  remind  the 
inmates  of  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth,  that  the  pl^^asures  'f  the  da\  weie  to 
commence  with  a  ma^ificent  sta^-huntin^  in  the  neiehboirint!  Cha^e. 
Aiiiy  started  up  from  her  couch,  listened  to  the  sound,  saw  the  first  b<'^iai 
of  the  summer  mornine  nlreatiy  twinkle  through  the  lattice  of  her  wifid»»w, 
and  recollected^  with  feelings  of  giddy  agony,  where  she  was,  and  how  cir- 
cumstanced. 

*  He  thinks  not  of  we,'  she  said — *  he  will  not  come  niffh  me !  A  Queeo 
is  his  guest,  and  what  cares  he  in  what  corner  of  his  huge  Castle  a  wn^irli 
like  me  ^ines  in  doubt^  which  is  fast  fading  into  despair?'  At  once  a  sound 
at  the  door,  as  of  some  one  attempting  to  open  it  softly,  filled  her  with  aa 
inefifable  misture  of  joy  and  fear;  and,  hastening  to  remove  the  obstacle  she 
had  placed  against  the  door,  and  to  unlock  it,  she  had  the  precaution  to  ask, 
*  Is  it  thou,  my  lo%'e  ?' 

<  Yes,  my  Countess,'  murmured  a  whisper  in  reply. 
She  threw  open  the  door,  and  exclaiming,  '  Leicester !'  flung  her  arms 
around  the  neck  of  the  man  who  stood  without,  muffled  in  his  cloak. 

*  No — not  quite  Leicester,'  answered  Michael  Lambourne,  for  he  It  wa^ 
returning  the  caress  with  vehemence, — '  not  quite  Leicester,  my  lovely  and 
most  loving  duchess,  but  as  good  a  man.' 

With  an  exertion  of  force  of  which  she  would  at  another  time  bi«~e 
thought  herself  incapable,  the  Countess  freed  herself  from  the  profane  and 
profaning  grasp  of  the  drunken  debauchee,  and  retreated  into  tbe  midst  of 
her  apartment,  where  despair  gave  her  courage  to  make  a  stajid. 

As  Lambourne,  on  entering,  dropped  the  lap  of  his  cloak  from  his  face, 
«he  knew  Varney's  profligate  servant;  the  very  last  person,  excepting  bis 
detested  master,  by  whom  she  would  have  wished  to  be  discovered.  i#ut 
she  was  still  closely  muffled  in  her  travelling  dress,  and  as  Lambourne  h'ld 
scarce  ever  been  admitted  to  her  presence  at  Cumnor-Place,  her  persofi.  she 
boped,  might  not  be  so  well  known  to  him  as  his  was  to  ber,  owing  to  Ja- 
4)et*s  pointing  him  frequently  out  as  he  crossed  the  court,  and  telling  stories 
of  his  wickedness,  ^be  might  have  had  still  greater  confidence  in  her  dis* 
guise,  had  her  experience  enabled  her  to  discover  that  he  was  much  m*  \i« 
•cated  ;  but  this  could  scarce  have  consoled  her  for  tbe  risk  which  she  might 
incur  from  such  a  character,  in  such  a  time,  place,  and  circu instances. 

Lambourne  flung  the  door  behind  him  as  he  entered,  and  folded  his  arms, 
as  if  in  mockery  of  the  attitude  of  distract ioii  into  which  Amy  had  *britwi& 
'herself,  he  proceeded  thus:  '^  Hark  ye,  most  fair  Calli|jol(s — or  most  lovpjy 
Countess  of  clouts,  and  divine  Duchess  of  dark  corners — if  thoti  lake^t  ^  H 
that  trouble  of  skewering  thy  vself  together,  like  a  trussed  fowl,  that  there  ntHjr 
be  more  pleasure  in  the  carving,  even  save  thyself  the  labour.  1  like  toy 
first  frank  manner  the  best — like  th}  present  as  little — (he  made  a  step  to* 
wards  her,  and  staggered)— as  lilileas — such  a  damned  uneven  floor  as  this, 
where  a  gentleman  may  break  his  neck,  if  be  does  not  walk  as  upright  as  a 
posture- master  on  the  tiuHt-rope.' 

*  Stand  back !'  u^d  iU^  Cvunuus ;  '  do  not  approach  neater  to  ue,  on 
thy  peril.' 
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^  My  pen}  l-^and  stand  off-— Wby,  how  now,  madam  ?  Must  joo  have 
abetter  mate  than  honest  Mike  Larobourner  f  have  been  io  America, 
girl,  where  the  gold-pf  ows,  and  have  bn^u^ht  off  such  a  load  on't' 

<  Good  friend,'  said  the  Counters*  in  great  terror  at  the  ruffian's  deter- 
mined and  audacious  manner,  ^  i  prithee  begone,  and  leave  me.' 

*  And  so  i  will,  pretty  one,  when  we  are  tired  of  each  other's  company-* 
not  a  jot  sooner.'  He  seized  her  by  the  arm,  while,  incapable  of  further  de- 
fence, she  uttered  shriek  upon  .shriek.     *  iNay,  scream  away  if  you  like  it,' 

said  he,  still  holding   her  fast;  '  1  have  heaid  the  sea  at  the  loudest,  and  I  ^ 

mind  a  squalling  woman  no  more  than  a  miauling  kitten — Damn  me ! — I 
have  heard  fifty  or  a  hwidred  screaming  at  once,  when  there  was  a  town 
stormed.' 

The  cries  of  the  Countess,  however,  brought  unexpected  aid,  in  the  per* 
son  of  Lawrence  StHptes,  who  had  heard  her  exclamations  from  his  apart* 
mem  below,  and  entered  in  good  time  to  save  her  from  being  discovered,  if 
not  from  mure  atrocious  violence.  Lawrence  was  drunk  also,  from  the  de- 
b.ttich  of  the  pieceding  night;  but  fortunately  his  intoxication  had  taken  a 
diherent  turn  from  that  of  Lam  bourne. 

*  What  the  devil's  ntnse  is  this  in  the  ward  ?'  be  said — <  What !  man  and 
woman  together  in  the  same  cell  t  that  is  against  rule.  1  will  have  decen- 
cy under  my  rule,  by  Saint  Peter  of  the  Fetters.' 

^  Get  thee  down  stairs,  thou  drunken  beast,'  said  Lamb<tume ;  '  Seest 
tbou  not  the  lady  and  I  would  be  private.' 

*  Good  sir,  worthy  sir  J'  said  the  Countess,  addressing  the  jailor,  *  do  but 
save  me  from  him,  for  the  sake  of  mercy !' 

'  She  speaks  fairly,'  said  the  jailor,  *  and  I  will  take  her  part.  I  love 
my  prisoners ;  and  i  have  had  as  good  prisoners  under  my  key,  as  they  have 
had  in  Newgate  or  the  Compter.  And  so,  being  one  of  my  lambkms,  as  I 
say,  no  one  shall  disturb  her  in  her  pen  fold.  So,  let  go  the  woman,  or  I^U 
knock  your  brains  out  with  my  keys.' 

^  1*11  make  a  blood-pudding  of  thy  midriff  first,'  answered  Lamboume, 
laying  his  left  hand  tm  his  dagger,  but  still  detaining  the  Countess  by  the 
arm  with  his  right — *•  So  have  at  thee,  thou  old  ostrich,  whose  only  living 
is  ufKin  a  bunch  of  iron  keys.' 

Lawrence  raised  the  arm  of  Michael,  and  prevented  him  from  drawing 
his  dagger;  and  as  LamtMiume  struggled  and  strove  to  shake  him  off,  the 
Countess  made  a  sudden  exertion  on  her  side,  and  slipping  her  hand  out  of 
cl>e  glove  on  which  the  ruffian  still  kept  hold,  she  gained  her  liberty,  and  es- 
caping from  the  apartment,  ran  down  stairs;  while,  at  the  same  moment, 
she  heard  the  two  combatants  fall  on  the  floor  with  a  noise  which  increased 
her  terror.  The  outer  wicket  offered  no  impediment  to  her  flight,  having 
4N^n  opened  for  Lambi>urne's  admittance ;  so  that  she  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing down  the  stair,  and  fled  into  the  Pleasance.  which  seemed  to  her  hasty 
glance  the  direction  in  which  she  was  most  likely  to  avoid  pursuit. 

Meanwhile,  Lawrence  and  Lambourne  rolled  on  the  floof  of  the  apart- 
ment, closely  grappled  together.  Neither  had,  happily,  opportunity  to 
draw  their  daggers;  but  Lawrence  foimd  space  enough  to  dash  his  heavy 
kfys  across  Michael's  face,  and  Michael,  in  return,  grasped  the  turnkey  so 
fi'lly  by  the  throat,  that  the  blood  gushed  from  nose  and  mouth;  so  that 
tliey  were  both  gory  and  obscene  spectacles,  when  one  of  the  other  officers 
€jf  the  household,  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  fray,  entered  the  room,  and 
^'tth  some  difficulty  effected  the  separation  of  the  combaianta. 

•     9] 
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<  A  murrain  on  yon  both,'  said  the  charitable  mediator,  'and  especially 
on  you.  Master  Lainboiirne  !  What  the  fiend  lie  you  here  for,  fighting  on 
the  floor  like  two  butchers'  ctir-*  in  the  kennel  of  the  shambles  ?' 

Lamhoiirne  arose,  and,  suroewhat  sobered  by  the  interposition  of  a  thiid 
party,  looked  with  sonielhlits:  less  than  his  usual  brazen  impudence  of  t^- 
age  ]  *•  We  fought  for  a  w<  nch,  an  thou  must  know/  was  his  reply. 

<  A  wenci) !   Where  is  she  r'  said  the  officer. 

<  Why,  vanished,  i  think*'  said  Lambounie,  looking  around  him  ;  '  ud- 
less  Lawrence  hath  swriUuwed  her.  That  hlthy  paunch  of  bis  swallows  ai 
many  distressed  damsels  aiid  oppressed  orphans,  as  ere  tt  giant  in  Kin^ 
Arthur's  history  :  they  are  his  prime  food  ;  he  devours  them  body,  soul. 
and  substance.' 

^  Ay,  ay  !  It's  no  matter,'  said  Lawrence,  gathering  up  his  huge  ungain- 
ly form  from  the  fl^or  ;  '  but  I  have  had  your  betters.  Master  Mklee: 
Lambourne,  under  the  little  turn  of  my  little  forefinger  €md  thumb  ;  ami! 
shall  have  thee,  before  all's  done,  under  my  hatches.  The  impudence  «i. 
thy  brow  will  not  always  save  thy  shin  bones  from  ir<m,and  tby  foul  thu>n 
gullet  from  a  hempen  cord.' — The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  his  mouiL 
when  Lambourne  again  made  at  him. 

'  Nay,  go  not  to  it  again,'  said  the  sewer,  <  or  I  will  call  for  him  sfa^-. 
tame  you  both,  and  that  is  Master  Varney — Sir  Richard,  I  mean — he  b  stir- 
ring, 1  promise  you — I  saw  him  cross  the  court  just  now.' 

<  Didst  thou,  by  G —  ?'  said  Lambourne,  seizing  on  the  basin  and  eve 
which  stood  in  the  apartment ;  ^  Nay,  then, element  do  thy  work — I  thout!3 
I  had  enough  of  thee  last  night,  when  1  floated  about  for  Orion,  like  a  ti-r^ 
on  a  cask  of  ale.' 

So  saying,  he  fell  to  work  to  cleanse  from  his  face  and  hands  the  sipzs  l 
the  fray,  and  get  his  apparel  into  some  order. 

^  What  hast  thou  done  to  him  ?'  said  the  sewer,  speaking  aside  to  \t' 
jailor  ;  *  his  face  is  fearfully  swelled.' 

'  It  is  but  the  imprint  of  the  key  of  my  cabinet — too  good  a  mark  for  i 
gallows-face.     No  man  shall  abuse  or  insult  my  prisoners  ;  they  are  ni 
jewels,  and  ]  lock  them  in  safe  casket  accordingly. — And  so,  misttess,  Uav* 
off  your  wailing — Hey  !  why  surely  there  was  a  woman  here  !' 

<  J  think  you  are  all  mad  this  morning,'  said  the  sewer  ;  <  I  saw  no  v^t- 
man  here,  nor  no  man  neither  in  a  proper  sense,  but  only  two  beasts  rui^. : 
on  the  floor.' 

<  Nay,  then  I  am  undone,'  said  the  jailor ;    <  The  prison's  broken,  ti 
isdll.     Keiiil worth  prison  is  broken,  which  was  the  strongest  jaiJ  bpt«   ' 
this  and  the  Welch  marches — ay,  and  a  house  that  has  had   kmghu,  ^. 
earls,  and  kin^s  sleeping  in  it,  as  secure  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  Toisr' 
London.     It  is  broken,  the  prisoners  fled,  and  the  jailor  in  much  dan^-.i 
being  hanged.' 

So  saying,  he  retreated  down  to  his  own  den  to  conclude  his  lanoentA'J " 
or  to  sleep  himself  sober.     Lambourne  and  the  sewer  followed   him  c:  - 
and  it  was  well  for  them,  since  the  jailor,  out  of  mere  habit,  was  ab«.>u: 
lock  the  wicket  after  him  ;  and   had  they  not  been  within  the  reach  ih  :: 
terfering)  ihey  would  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  shut  up  in   the  tLr. 
chamber,  from  which  the  Countess  had  been  just  delivered. 

That  unhappy  lady,  as  soon  as  she  found  herself  at  liberty,  fled«  3S  « 
have  already  mentioned,  into  the  Pleasance.     She  had  seen  this  richly  «^' 
namented  space  of  ground  from  the  window  of  Mervyn's  Totter;  ai.' 
occurred  to  her,  at  the  moment  of  her  escape,  that  among  its  numert»i.5  ii 
hours,  bowers,  fountains^  statues^  and  grottoes,  she  might  find  some  rtc.-:* 
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in  which  she  could  lie  concealed  until  she  had  an  oppoi*tQnity  of  addressing 
herself  to  a  protector,  to  whom  she  might  communicate  as  much  as  she  dar- 
ed of  her  forlorn  situation,  and  through  vrhose  means  she  might  suppli'cate 
an  interview  with  her  husband. 

*  If  I  could  see  my  guide,'  she  thousfht^  '  I  would  learn  if  he  had  deliv- 
ered mv  letter.  Even  if  1  could  see  Tressilian,  it  were  better  to  risk  Dud* 
ley's  anger,  by  confiding  my  whole  situation  to  one  who  is  the  very  soul  of 
honour,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  farther  insult  amonsf  the  insolent  menials 
of  this  ill-ruled  place.  I  will  not  a&fain  venture  into  an  inclos(*d  apartment. 
I  will  wait,  i  will  watch  — amidst  so  many  human  beings,  there  must  be 
some  kind  heart  which  can  judge  and  compassionate  what  mine  eO" 
dures.' 

In  truth,  more  than  one  party  entered  and  traversed  the  Pleasance. 
But  they  were  in  joyous  groupes  of  four  or  five  persons  together,  laugh- 
ing and  jesting  in  their  own  fullness  of  mirth  and  lightness  of  heart. 

The  retreat  which  she  had  chosen,  gave  her  the  easy  alternative  of  avoid- 
ing observation.  It  was  but  stepping  back  to  the  farthest  recess  of  a  grotto, 
ornamented  with  rustic  work  and  moss-seats,  and  terminated  by  a  founta'n, 
and  she  might  easily  remain  concealed,  or  at  her  pleasure  discover  herself 
to  any  solitary  wanderer,  whose  curiosity  might  lead  him  to  that  romantic 
retirement.  Anticipating  such  an  opportunity,  she  looked  into  the  clear 
basin,  which  the  silent  fountain  held  up  to  her  like  a  mirror,  and  felt  shock- 
ed at  her  own  appearance,  and  doubtful  at  the  same  time,  muffled  and  dis- 
figured as  her  disguise  made  her  seem  to  herself,  whether  any  female,  (and 
it  was  from  the  compassion  of  her  own  sex  that  she  chiefly  expected  sym- 
pathy,) would  engage  in  conference  with  so  suspicious  an  object.  Reason- 
ing thus  like  a  woman,  to  whom  external  appearance  is  scarcely  in  any  cir- 
cumstances a  matter  of  unimportance,  and  like  a  Beauty  who  had  some  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  her  own  charms,  she  laid  aside  her  own  travelling 
cloak  and  capotaine  hat,  and  placed  them  beside  her,  so  that  she  could  as- 
sume them  in  an  instant,  ere  one  could  penetrate  from  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto  to  its  extremity,  in  case  the  intrusi(m  of  Varney  or  of  Lambourne 
should  render  such  disguise  necessary.  I  he  dress  which  she  wore  under 
th«*se  vestments  was  somewhat  of  a  theatrical  cast,  so  as  to  suit  the  assumed 
personage  of  one  of  the  females  who  was  to  act  in  the  pageant.  VVayland 
had  found  the  means  of  arranging  it  thus  upon  the  second  day  of  their 
JDurney,  having  experienced  the  service  arising  from  the  assumption  of 
such  a  character  on  the  preceding  day.  i  he  fountain,  acting  both  as  a 
mirror  and  ewer, afforded  Amy  the  means  of  a  brief  toilette,  of  which  she 
availed  herself  as  hastily  as  possible  ;  then  took  in  her  hand  her  small  cas- 
ket of  jewels,  in  case  she  might  find  them  useful  intercessors,  and  retiring  to 
the  darkest  and  most  sequestered  nook,  sat  down  on  a  seat  of  moss,  and 
awaited  till  fate  should  give  her  some  ciiance  of  rescue,  or  of  propitiating  an 
intercessor. 
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CHAPTER  XXXrV. 

Harp  you  not  ^ecn  the  partridge  quake, 
Viiwinjr  the  hawk  oppr(»aching  nigh? 
Sh'^  (  uHdles  close  hem  ath  tlie  break, 
Ai'raid  to  sit,  afraid  tu  fljr. 

PRIOK. 

It  chanced  upon  that  memorable  morning,  that  one  of  the  eaifiest  of 
the  huntress  train,  who  appeared  from  her  chamber  in  full  arrajr  fax  the 
Chase,  was  the  Princess,  ftir  whi>ni  all  these  pleasures  were  inMiluted,  Eng- 
land s  ^l»*iiien  ^Jueen.  1  know  not  it*  it  were  by  chance,  or  out  of  the  be- 
fitting courtesy  due  to  a  mistress  by  whom  he  was  so  much  honoured,  liwi 
sh<'  iiad  {scarcely  made  one  step  beyond  the  threshhold  of  her  chamber,  ere 
hv\ct  ster  was  by  her  side,  and  proposed  to  her,  until  the  preparatinns  tor 
th*  (base  had  been  completed,  to  view  the  Fleasaiice,  and  the  gankitf 
which  it  connected  with  the  Castle-yard. 

1  o  this  new  scene  of  pleasures  they  walked,  the  EarPs  arm  afibrdingbU 
Sovereiern  the  occasional  support  which  she  required,  where  flights  of  step^ 
then  a  favourite  ornament  in  a  garden,  conducted  them  from  terrace  lu 
tei race,  and  from  parterre  to  parterre.  The  ladies  in  attendance,  gin^J 
with  prudence,  or  endowed  perhaps  with  the  amiable  desire  of  ac4irc  ai 
they  would  be  done  by,  did  not  conceive  their  duty  to  the  Queen's  pef^  n. 
required  them,  though  they  lost  not  sight  of  her,  to  approach  so  near  a>  t 
share,  or  perhaps  disturb,  the  conversation  betwixt  the  Queen  and  the  \,mI 
who  was  i.ot  otdy  her  host,  but  also  her  most  trusted,  este»'med  and  favoiir- 
ed  servant.  'J  hey  contented  themselves  with  admirina  the  ?rac«  of  this 
iDusirious  Couple,  whose  robes  of  state  were  now  exchanged  liwhuatiic 
suits,  al)iH»M  equally  magnificent. 

i  Ii7,aheth*s  sylvan  dress,  which  was  of  a  pale  blue  silk,  with  silver  I  <^^ 
and  ai;iuiU(tU's^  approached  in  form  to  that  of  the  ancient  AmaAons;  (•-.i 
was,  tlit-rcfore,  well  suited  at  once  to  her  height,  and  to  the  dignity  of  \^^ 
niien.  uhich  her  conscious  rank  and  long  habits  of  authority  bad  rewkv^. 
in  Mime  decree  too  masculine  tt>  be  seen  to  the  best  advantasfe  in  ordman 
female  weeds. — Leicestpr's  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln -green,  richly  enibroM^- 
eicJ  with  gold,  and  crossed  bv  the  gay  b.ildric.  which  susldined  a  bujle- 
horti.  and  a  wmuien- knife  instead  of  a  sword.  hiMrame  its  master^  as  did  h* 
ot!i«  r  vestments  of  court  or  of  war.  For  such  were  the  perfections  ot  ih* 
form  and  mien,  that  i Leicester  was  always  supposed  to  he  seen  to  the  C"  «*- 
est  advantage  in  the  character  and  d^ess  which  for  the  time  he  repre^ea!": 
or  wore. 

'1  he  conversation  of  Elizabeth  and  the  favourite  Carl  hna  not  rearm  1 
us  in  dfiail.  liut  liiose  who  watched  at  some  distance,  fand  the  eye:*  v 
Cuuiliers  and  court  ladies  are  riuht  sharp,;  were  of  opinion,  that  on  no«'<'* 
caNioit  (lid  the  di^Miity  of  Llizabeih,  in  gesture  and  motion,  seem  sio  decif^^- 
ly  tu  sout-n  away  into  a  mien  expressive  of  indecision  and  teodrnid 
Mer  btcp  was  not  onlv  si  w,  but  even  unequal,  a  thing  most  unwonted  ir 
her  catriage  ;  \\vt  looks  seem^'d  bent  on  the  groutid.  and  there  was  a  tiixiti 
diNp(»siti(m  to  withdraw  from  her  companion,  which  external  gestore  in  i'.- 
maU's  ofteti  indicates  exactly  the  <»pposite  tendency  in  the  secret  mioti 
Ihe  :  uchess  of  tUitland,  who  ventured  nearest,  was  even  heaiV  to  avrr. 
that  she  (lis  -erned  a  tear  in  Kli^aiirth's  eve,  and  a  blush  on  ber  rlieek  :  aim 
still  farther^  ^  bhe  beui  her  looks  on  die  ground  to  avoid  mine/  said  ih^ 
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Duchess ;  <  she  who,  in  her  ordinary  mood,  could  look  down  a  lion.'  To 
what  conclusion  these  symptoms  led  is  sufficiently  evident ;  nor  were  they 
probably  entirely  groundless.  The  progress  of  a  private  conversation  be- 
twixt two  persons  of  different  sexes,  is  often  decisive  of  their  f»te,  and 
gives  it  a  turn  very  distinct  perhaps  from  «  hat  they  themselves  anticipated. 
Gallantry  becomes  mingled  with  conversation,  and  afTection  and  passion 
come  jgpradually  to  mix  with  gallantry.  Nobles,  as  well  as  shepherd  swains, 
will,  in  such  a  trying  moment,  say  more  than  they  intended  ;  and  Queens, 
like  village  maidens,  will  listen  longer  than  they  should. 

Horses  in  the  meanwhile  neighed,  and  champed  the  bitts  with  impatience 
in  the  base  court :  hounds  yelled  in  their  couples,  and  yeoman,  rangers, 
and  prickers,  lamented  the  exhaling  of  the  dew,  which  would  prevent  the 
scent  from  lying.  But  l^eicrster  had  another  chase  in  view,  or,  to  speak 
more  justly  towards  him,  had  become  engaged  in  it  without  premeditation, 
as  the  high-s[)irit**d  hunter  >*hich  follows  the  cry  of  the  hounds  that  have 
crossed  his  path  by  accident.  The  Queen — an  accomplished  and  hand- 
some  woman — the  pride  of  Kngland.  the  hope  of  France  and  Holland,  and 
the  dread  of  Spain,  had  probably  listened  with  more  than  usual  favour 
to  that  mixture  of  romantic  gallantry  with  which  she  always  loved  to  be  ad- 
dressed ;  and  the  Earl  had,  in  vanity,  in  ambition,  or  in  both,  thrown  in 
more  and  more  of  that  delicious  ingredient,  until  his  iroponunity  became 
the  language  of  love  itself. 

*  No,  Dudley,*  said  Elizabeth,  yet  it  was  with  broken  accents—*  No, 
I  must  be  the  mother  of  my  people.  Other  ties  that  make  the  lowly 
maiden  happy,  are  denied  to  her  Sovereign — No,  Leicester,  urge  it  no 
moie — Were  1  as  others,  free  to  seek  my  own  happiness — then,  indeed— 
but  it  cannot — cannot  be. — Delay  the  chace — delay  it  for  half  an  hour— 
and  leave  me,  mv  lord.' 

^  How,  leave  you,  Madam  !'  said  Leicester, — ^  Has  my  sadness  offended 
you  ?' 

*  No,  Leicester,  not  so  !'  answered  the  Queen  hastily  ;  <  but  it  is  mad- 
ness, and  must  not  be  repeated.  Go — but  go  not  far  from  hence — and 
meantime  let  no  one  intrude  on  my  privacy.' 

While  she  spoke  thus,  Dudley  bowed  deeply,  and  retired  with  a  slow  and 
melancholy  air.  The  Queen  stood  gazing  after  him,  and  murmured  to 
herself — *  Were  it  possible — were  it  but  possible  ! — but  no— no — Eliza- 
beth nnut  be  the  wile  and  mother  of  England  alone.' 

As  she  spoke  thus,  and  in  order  to  avoid  some  one  whose  steps  she  had 
heard  approaching,  the  Queen  turned  into  the  grotto  in  which  her  hapless, 
and  yet  but  too  successful  rival  lay  concealed. 

The  mind  of  England's  Elizabeth,  if  somewhat  shaken  by  the  agitating 
interview  to  which  she  had  just  put  a  period,  was  of  that  firm  and  decided 
character  which  soon  recovers  its  natural  tone.  It  was  like  one  of  those 
ancient  druidical  monuments,  called  Rocking-stones.  I'he  finger  of  Cupid, 
boy  as  lie  is  painted,  could  put  her  feelings  in  motion,  but  the  power  of 
Heicules  could  not  have  destroyed  their  equilibrium.  As  she  advanced 
with  a  slow  pace  towards  the  inmost  extremity  of  the  grotto,  her  counte- 
nance, ei^sbe  had  proceeded  half  the  length,  had  recovered  its  dignity  of 
look,  and  her  mien  its  air  of  command. 

it  was  then  the  Queen  became  aware,  that  a  female  figure  was  placed 
beside,  or  rather  partly  behind,  an  alabaster  column,  at  the  foot  of  which 
arose  the&eliucid  fountain,  which  occupied  the  inmost  recess  of  the  twilight 
^otto.  I  he  classical  mind  of  Elizabeth  snirgested  the  story  of  Numa  and 
Egeria,  and  the  doubted  uut  that  some  Italian  sculptor  had  here  repiesenf- 
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ed  the  Naiad,  whose  inspirations  gave  laws  to  Rome.  As  she  advann^, 
she  became  doubtful  \%  hether  she  beheld  a  statue,  or  a  form  of  flesh  and 
blood.  The  unfortunate  Amy,  indeed,  remained  motionless,  betwi&t  i^ir 
desire  which  she  had  to  make  her  condition  known  to  one  of  her  own  s»% 
and  her  awe  for  the  stately  form  which  approached  her,  and  which,  ihuucb 
her  eyes  had  never  before  beheld,  her  fears  instantly  suspected  to  be  thf 
personage  she  really  was.  Amy  had  risen  from  her  seat  with  the  purpose 
of  addressing  the  lady,  who  entered  the  grotto  alone,  and,  as  she  at  r^ 
thought,  so  opportunely.  But  when  she  recollected  the  alarm  which  Lfi- 
cester  had  expressed  at  the  Queen  knowing  aught  of  their  union,  aod  became 
more  and  more  satisfied  that  the  person  whom  she  now  beheld  was  Litu- 
beth  herself,  she  stood  with  one  foot  advanced  and  one  withdrawn*  berar!ri<. 
head,  and  hands,  perfectly  motionless,  and  her  cheek  as  pallid  as  the  b!v 
bastar  pedestal  against  which  she  leaned.  Her  dress  was  of  pale  sea-grf** '. 
silk,  little  distinguished  in  that  imperfect  light,  and  somewhat  resemblpi)  kv 
drapery  of  a  Grecian  Nymph,  such  an  antique  disguise  having  been  thtvi.'K 
the  most  secure,  where  so  many  masquers  and  revellers  were  asembled ;  v, 
that  the  Queen's  doubt  of  her  being  a  living  form  was  well  jnstitied  b)  m. 
contingent  circumstances,  as  well  as  by  the  bloodless  cheek  and  the  ii\t<d 
eye. 

Elizabtth  remained  in  doubt,  even  after  she  bad  approached  with.-  -• 
few  paces,  whether  she  did  not  gaze  on  a  statue  so  ctmningly   fashic»r^' 
that  by  that  doubtful  liq:ht  it  couM  not  be  distinguished  from  reality.     ^ 
stopped,  therefore,  and  fixed  upon  this  interesting  object  her  princeU   I.  \ 
with  so  much   keenness,  that  the  astonishment  which  had  kept  Ann  lb- 
moveable,  gave   way  to  awe,  and  she  gradually  cast  down  her  eyes,  - 
drooped  her  head  under  the  commanding  gaze  of  the  Sovereign.     N 
however,  she  remained  in  all  respects,  saving  this  slow  and  profoaud  iiicc- 
nation  of  the  head,  motionless  and  silent. 

From  her  dress,  and  the  casket  which  she  instinctively  held  in  her  )nn 
Elizabeth  naturally  conjectured  that  the  beautiful  but  mute  figure  whirh  4^ 
beheld,  was  a  performer  in  one  of  the  various  theatrical  pageants  which  hij 
been  placed  in  different  situations  to  surprise  her  with  their  homage,  aru. 
that  the  poor  player,  overcome  with  awe  at  her  presence,  had  either  fbfr  • 
the  part  assigned  her,  or  lacked  courage  to  go  through  it.  It  was  nat* '  . 
and  courteous  to  give  her  some  encouragement ;  and  Elizabeth  accurdir.c'.^ 
said  in  a  tone  of  condescending  kindness, — '  How  now,  fair  Nymph  i«ti.£  • 
lovely  grotto — art  thou  spell-bound  and  struck  with  dumbness  by  tfaerh^iriE* 
of  the  wicked  enchanter  whom  men  term  Fear  ? — We  are  his  sworn  cot- 
my,  maiden,  and  can  reverse  his  charm.     Si)eak,  we  command  tbee.' 

Instead  of  answering  her  by  speech,  the  unfortunate  Coantess  droppe-l  ••" 
her  knee  before  the  Queen,  let  her  casket  fall  from  her  hand,  aod  cla.^"r. 
her  palms  together,  looked  up  in  the  Queen's  face  with  such  a  mixed  agi^ ; 
•f  fear  and  supplication,  that  Klizabeth  was  considerably  affected. 

^  What  may  this  mean  t^  she  said ;  '  this  is  a  stronger  passion  that  h^Cib 
the  occasion.     Stand  up,  damsel — what  wouldst  thou  have  with  us?' 

*  Your  protection,  madam, ^  faultered  forth  the  unhappy  petitioner. 

*  Each  daughter  of  Kngland  has  it  while  she  is  worthy  of  it,'  replies!  '.> 
Queen ;  <  but  your  distress  seems  to  have  a  deeper  root  than  a  forgot i^-. 
task.     Why,  and  in  what,  do  you  crave  our  protection  ?' 

Amy  hastily  endeavoured  to  recal  what  she  were  best  to  say,  which  mis-' 
secure  herself  from  the  imminent  dangers  which  surrounded  her,  #ltfaa«t  rn- 
dangering  her  husband ;  and  plunging  from  one  thought  to  another^  auitd^ 
the  chaos  which  filled  her  mind^  she  could  at  length,  in  Boswtr  to  i^ 
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Queen's  repeated  inquiries,  in  what  she  sought  protection,  only  faulter  out^ 
^  Alas  !   1  k{i^»w  not.' 

*  This  is  folly,  maicien.'  said  Elizabeth  impatiently  ;  lor  there  was  some* 
thing  ill  the  extreme  confu!»ion  ot'ihe  suppliant,  which  irritated  her  curiosi- 
ty as  well  as  interested  ht*r  t'l^elinsr*  ^  The  ^ick  man  must  tell  his  malady  to 
the  physician,  nor  are  we  accustomed  to  ask  questions  so  oft,  without  re- 
ceiving an  answer.' 

'  1  request — I  implore,'  stammered  forth  the  unfortunate  Countess. — 
*  I  beseech  yc»ur  gracious  protection — against — against  one  Varney.'  She 
chunked  well  ni^h  as  she  uttered  the  fatal  woid,  which  was  instantly  caught 
up  by  the  Qiii»en. 

*  What,  Varney — Sir  Richard  V^arney — the  servant  of  Lord  Leicester! — 
What,  damsel,  are  you  \o  him  or  he  to  you  t^ 

i  1 — I — was  his  prisoner — and  he  practised  on  my  life — and  I  broke  forth 
to  —to* 

*  To  throw  thyself  on  my  protection,  doubtless,'  said  Elizabeth*  *  Thou 
shah  have  it — that  is,  if  ttiouart  worthy;  for  we  will  sift  this  matter  to  the 
uttermost. — Thou  art,'  she  said,  binding  on  the  Countess  an  eye  which 
seemed  designed  to  pierce  her  very  inmost  soul, — '  thou  art  Amy,  daughter 
of  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  of  Lidcote-ilall  ?' 

*  Forgive,  me — forgive  me — most  gracious  Princess  .''said  Amy,  dropping 
once  more  on  her  knee,  from  which  she  had  arisen. 

*  For  what  should  1  forgive  thee,  silly  wench  .^'  said  Elizabeth ;  '  for  be- 
ing the  daughter  of  thine  own  father  ?  Thou  art  brain-sick,  surely.  Well, 
1  see  I  must  wrin?  the  siorv  from  thee  bv  inches — Thou  did'st  deceive  thine 
old  and  himoured  father — thy  look  confesses  it — cheated  Master  Tressiliaa 
^-chy  blush  avouches  it — and  married  this  same  Varney.' 

Amy  sprung  on  her  feet,  and  interrupted  the  Queen  eagerly,  with,  ^  No, 
Madam,  no — as  there  is  a  God  above  us,  [  am  not  the  sordid  wretch  you 
would  take  me  !  I  am  not  the  wife  of  that  contemptible  slave— tif  that 
most  deliberate  villain  !  i  am  not  the  wife  of  Varney  J  1  would  rather  be 
the  bride  of  Destruction  !' 

The  Queen  overwhelmed  in  her  turn  by  Amy's  vehemence,  stood  silent 
for  an  instant,  and  then  replied,  ^  Why,  God  ha'  mercy  !  woman — I  aee 
thou  can'st  talk  fast  enough  when  the  theme  likes  thee.  Nay,  tell  me,  wo- 
man,'she  continued,  for  to  the  impulse  of  curiosity  was  now  added  that  of  an 
undefined  jealousy  that  some  deception  had  been  practised  on  her — ^  tell 
me,  woman — for  by  God's  day,  I  will  know — whose  wife,  or  whose  para- 
mour art  thou  ?  Speak  out,  and  be  speedy — Thou  wert  better  dally  with 
lioness  than  with  Elizabeth.' 

Urged  to  this  extremity,  dragged  as  it  were  by  irresistible  force  to  the 
verge  of  the  precipice,  which  she  saw  but  could  not  avoid, — permitted  not  a 
moment's  respite  by  the  eager  words,  and  menacing  grestnres  of  the  offended 
Queen,  Amy  at  length  uttered  in  dispair,  <  the  Earl  of  Leicester  knows  it 
all.' 

<  The  Ear]  of  Leicester  !'  said  Elizabeth,  in  utter  astonishment — ^  The 
Earl  of  Leicester  !'  she  repeated,  with  kindling  anger, — *•  Woman,  thou  art 
set  on  to  this— >thou  dost  belie  him — he  takes  no  keep  of  such  things  as  thou 
art.  Thou  art  suborned  to  slander  the  noblest  lord,  and  the  true.it- hearted 
gentleman,  in  England  I  But  were  he  the  right  hand  of  our  trust,  or  some- 
thing yet  dearer  to  us,  thou  shalt  have  thy  hearing,  and  that  in  his  presence. 
Come  wUh  me—come  with  me  instantly  1' 

As  Amy  shrunk  back  with  terror,  which  the  incensed  Queen  interpre- 
ted 08  that  of  conscious  guilty  Elizabeth  hastily  advanced,  seized  on  her  arm, 
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and  b<istened  with  swi/t  and  loo?  steps  out  of  the  f^otto*  and  akmg  tlip 

principal  alley  of  the  iMeasance,  dra^gin^  with  her  the  terri^ed  C<>Moies^ 
whom  she  still  held  by  the  arm,  and  whose  utmust  exertions  could  but  juy 
keep  pace  with  those  of  tlie  indignant  Queen* 

Leicester  was  at  this  moment  the  centre  of  a  splendid  groupe  of  lords  azni 
ladies^  assembled  together  under  an  arcade,  or  portico,  which  closed  ihr 
alley.  'I'he  company  had  drawn  together  in  that  place,  to  attend  the  com- 
mands of  her  Majesty  when  the  huntin^^-party  should  go  forward^  and  tlieir 
astonishment  may  beimigined,  when  instead  of  seeing  tllis^abeth  advancing 
towards  them  with  her  usual  measured  dignity  o(  niotiun,  they  beheld  hrr 
walking  so  rapidly,  that  she  was  in  the  midst  of  them  er>^-  they  were  aware; 
and  then  observed,  with  fear  and  surprise,  that  her  I'edlures  were  dusited  be- 
twixt anger  and  a^ritation,  that  her  hair  was  louseoed  by  her  haste  of  mo- 
tion, and  that  her  eyes  sparkled  an  they  were  wont  wiien  the  spirit  of  11*  n- 
ry  V^Iil.  mounted  highest  in  his  daughter.  Nor  were  they  less  astonished 
at  the  appearance  of  the  pale,  extenuated,  half  dead,  yet  stiii  lovely  female, 
whom  the 'Queen  upheld  by  main  strength  with  one  hand,  while  nrlth  tite 
other  she  waved  aside  the  ladies  and  nobles  who  pressed  towards  her,  uo* 
dcr  the  idea  that  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  '  Where  i$  my  Lord  uf  Lei- 
cester ?'  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  with  astonishment  all  the  courtiers 
who  stood  around — *  Stand  forth,  my  Lord  of  Leicester!' 

If,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  serene  day  of  summer,  when  all  is  light  and 
laughing  around,  a  thunderbolt  were  to  fall  trom  the  clear  blue  vault  <»f  hea- 
ven, and  tend  the  earth  at  the  very  feet  of  some  careless  traveller,  he  ciwld 
not  gaze  upon  the  smouldering  chasm,  which  so  unexpectedly  yawned  be- 
fore him,  with  half  the  astonishment  and  fear  which  Leicester  felt  at  the. 
sight  that  so  suddenly  presented  itself.  He  had  that  instant  been  receiving, 
with  a  political  affectation  of  disavowing  and  misunderstanding  their  mena- 
ing,  the  half  uttered,  half  intimated  congratulations  of  the  courtiers  upon  the 
favour  of  the  Queen,  carried  apparently  to  its  highest  pitch  during  tbe  ioier* 
view  of  that  morning;  from  which  most  of  them  seemed  to  augur,  that  he 
might  soon  arise  from  their  equal  in  rank  to  become  their  master.  And 
now,  while  the  subdued  yet  proud  smile  with  which  he  disclaimed  those  in- 
ferences was  yet  curling  his  cheek,  the  Queen  shot  into  the  circle,  ber  pas- 
sions excited  to  the  uttermost ;  and,  suppoiting  with  one  hand,  and  apparent- 
ly without  an  effort,  the  pale  and  sinking  form  of  his  almost  ezpirtog  wife, 
and  pointing  with  the  finger  of  the  other  to  her  half  dead  features,  demand- 
ed in  a  voice  that  sounded  to  the  ears  of  the  astounded  statesman  bke  t^ie 
last  dread  trumpet  call,  that  is  to  summo^  body  and  i^pirit  to  the  Judgeieul 
seat,  '  Knowest  thou  this  woman  ?'  ,         .  "^/^ 

As  at  the  blast  of  that  last  trumpet,  the  guilty  shalf  call  upon  tbetDocm- 
tahis  to  cover  them,  Leicester's  inward  ihouglns  invoked  the  stately  arch 
which  he  had  built  in  his  pride,  to  burst  its  strotig  conjunction,  and  xi%>t- 
whelm  them  in  its  ruin^.  iiui  the  cemented  stones,  architrave  and  battle- 
ment, stood  fast ;  and  it  was  the  proud  master  himself,  who,  as  If  some  ae- 
tunl  pressure  had  bent  him  to  the  earth,  kneeled  down  before  Llizabeih, 
and  prostraied  his  brow  to  the  marble  Hua-stones  on  which  she  stood. 

*  Leicester,'  said  Llizabeth,  in  a  voice  which  trembled  with  passion, 
*  could  I  think  thou  hast  practised  on  me— M>n  me  thy  Sovereign— «n  uie 
thy  confiding,  thy  too  partial  mistress,  the  base  and  ungratetul  deception 
which  thy  present  contusion  surmises — by  all  that  is  holy,  false  lord,  tbat 
head  of  thine  were  in  us  great  peril  as  ever  was  tliy  father's  !' 

Leicester  had  not  conscious  innocence,  but  he  had  pride  to  support  him 
ile  raised  slowly  hie-fJTuw  and  katuies^  whidi  were  black  and  ^woia  waK 
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«onleii4ing  emofiofM,  and  only  rq>lied,  <  My  bead  cannot  fall  bat  by  th« 
sentence  of  my  peers — to  them  I  will  plead,  and  not  to  a  priocess  who  thmt 
requites  my  faithful  service.' 

*  What !  my  lord??,'  said  Elizabeth,  looking  around,  <  we  are  defied,  I 
think— ^defied  in  th(^  Castle  we  have  ourselves  bestowed  on  thi^  proud 
roan ! — My  Lord  Shrewsbury,  you  are  Marshal  of  Cngland,  attach  him  of 
bigh  treason.' 

^  Whom  does  your  Grace  mean  ?'  said  Shrewsbury,  much  surprised,  for 
he  had  that  instant  joined  the  astonbhed  circle. 

*  Whom  should  I  mean,  but  that  traitor,  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester  F-» 
Couiiin  of  Hunsdon,  order  out  your  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  and  take 
him  into  instant  custody.     I  say,  villain,  mal^e  haste  !' 

Hunsdon,  a  rough  old  noble,  who,  from  his  relationship  to  the  Boleynsi 
was  accustomed  to  use  more  freedom  with  the  Queen  than  almost  any  others^ 
replied  bluntly,  ^  And  it  is  like  your  Grace  might  order  me  to  the  Tower 
to-morrow,  for  making  too  much  haste.     I  do  beseech  you  to  be  patient.' 

*  Patient — God's  life  !'  exclaimed  the  Queen^— >  name  not  the  word  to 
me — thou  know'st  not  of  what  he  is  guilty  !' 

Amy,  who  had  by  this  time  in  some  degree  lecovered  hefseir,and  who 
«iw  her  husband,  as  she  conceived,  in  the  utmost  danger  fn>m  the  rage  of 
an  offended  Sovereign,  instantly,  (and,  alas !  how  many  women  have  done 
che  same,)  forgot  her  own  wrongs,  and  her  own  danger,  in  her  apprefaen* 
sions  for  him,  and  throwing  herself  before  the  Queen,  embraced  her  knees^ 
fFhileshe  exclaimed,  '  He  is  guiltless,  Madam-^he  is  guiltless-^no  one  caa 
lay  aught  to  the  charge  of  the  noble  Leicester.' 

^  Why,  minion,'  answered  the  Queen,  '  did'st  not  thou^  thyself,  say  that 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  privy  to  thy  whole  history  ?' 

^  Did  I  say  so?'  repeated  the  unhappy  Amy,  laying  aside  every  consider- 
ation of  consistency,  and  of  self-interest ;  ^  O,  if  I  did,  1  foully  belied  him. 
May  God  so  judge  me,  as  I  believe  he  was  never  privy  to  a  tiuS^oght  that 
would  harm  me !' 

*  Woman  !'  said  Elizabeth,  ^  I  will  know  who  has  moved  thee  to  this  ; 
or  cny  wrath — and  the  wrath  of  kings  is  a  flaming  fire — shall  wither  and 
consume  thee  like  a  weed  in  the  furnace.' 

As  the  queen  uttered  this  threat,  Leicester's  better  angel  called  bis  pride 
CO  his  aid,  and  reproached  him  with  the  utter  extremity  of  meanness  which 
w^ould  overwhelm  him  for  ever,  if  he  stooped  to  take  shelter  under  the  ge* 
nerous  interposition  of  his  wife,  and  abandoned  her,  in  return  for  her  kind^ 
n<*ss,  to  the  resentment  of  the  Queen,  lie  had  already  raised  his  head^ 
vrith  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  honour,  to  avow  his  marriage,  and  proclaim 
hifnself  the  protector  of  his  Countess,  when  Varney,  born,  as  it  appeared,  to 
!>e  his  master's  evil  genius,  rushed  into  the  presence,  with  every  mark  of 
fllisorder  on  his  face  and  apparel. 

^  What  means  this  saucy  intrusioD  ?'  said  Elizabeth. 

Varney,  with  the  air  of  a  man  altogether  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
:;oaifusion,  prostrated  himself  before  her  feet,  exclaiming,  ^  Pardon,  my 
L.icge,  pfirdk>n !— «r  at  least  let  your  justice  avenge  itself  on  me,  where  it  H 
J  Lie ;  but  spare  my  noble,  my  generous,  my  innocent  patron  and  master !' 

Amy,  who  was  yet  kneeling,  started  up  as  she  saw  the  man  whom  4l^ 
I«?«med  most  odious,  place  himself  so  near  her,  and  was  about  to  fly  tO" 
m'iMrdt  Leicester,  when,  checked  at  once  by  the  uncertainty  and  even  timidi- 
Y  which  his  looks  had  re-assumed  as  soon  as  the  appearance  of  his  confl* 
I  St  nt  seemed  to  open  a  new  scene,  she  hung  back,  and  uttering  a  faint 
tr  s-eam,  besought  of  her  Majesty  to  cause  bar  to  b#  imprisoned  in  tha  lowiit' 
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duof^eon  of  the  Castle — ^to  deal  with  her  as  with  the  worn  of  criniinals-^ 

^  but  spare/  she  exclaimed,  <  luy  sight  and  hearing,  what  will  destroy  the 
little  judgment  1  have  left — the  sight  of  that  unutterable  and  most  shameless 
Tillain  !' 

*  And  why,  sweetheart  ?^  said  the  Queen  moved  by  a  new  impulse ; 
^  what  hath  he,  this  false  kiiight,  since  such  thou  accouotest  him,  done  lo 
thee  ?' 

<Oh,  worse  than  sorrow,  madam,  and  worse  than  injury — ^Iie  has  so^rc 
dissention  where  most  there  should  be  peace.  1  shall  go  mad  if  1  look  lon- 
ger on  him.' 

'  Beshrew  me,  but  I  think  thou  art  distraught  already,'  answered  the 
Queen. — *  My  Lord  Hunsdon,  look  to  this  poor  distressed  young  wnman. 
and  let  her  be  safely  bestowed,  and  in  honest  keeping,  till  we  require  her  to 
be  forthcoming.' 

Two  or  three  of  the  ladies  in  attendance,  either  moved  by  compassion  for 
a  creature  so  interesting,  or  by. some  other  motive,  offered  their  service  tu 
look  after  her  ;  but  the  Queen  briefly  answered,  *  Ladies,  under  favour,  no. 
—You  have  all  (give  God  thanks)  sharp  ears  and  nimble  tongues — our 
kinsman  Hunsdon  has  ears  of  the  dullest,  and  a  tongue  somewhat  rouch. 
but  yet  of  the  slowest.  Hunsdon,  look  to  it  that  none  have  speech  ul 
her.' 

<  By  our  Lady  !'  said  Hunsdon,  taking  in  his  strong  sinewy  arms  the 
fading  and  almost  swooning  form  of  Amy,  ^  she  is  a  lovely  child;  and 
though  a  rough  nurse,  your  Grace  hath  given  her  a  kind  one.  She  is  sale 
with  me  as  one  of  my  owi.  lady-birds  of  daughters.' 

So  saying,  he  carried  her  off,  unresistingly  and  almost  uncxinscioasly ; 
his  war-worn  locks  and  long  grey  beard  mingling  with  her  light-brows 
tresses,  as  her  head  reclined  on  his  strong  square  shoulder.  The  Queen  fol- 
lowed him  with  her  eye — she  had  already,  with  tliat  self-command  which 
forms  so  necessary  a  part  of  a  Sovereign's  accomplishments,  suppressed  every 
appearance  of  agitation,  and  seemed  as  if  she  desired  to  banish  all  traces  of 
her  burst  of  passion  from  the  recollection  of  those  who  had  witnessed  it 
'  My  Lord  of  Hunsdon,'  she  said,  *■  is  but  a  rough  nurse  for  so  tender  a 
babe.' 

^  My  lord  of  Hunsdon,'  said  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  ^  I  speak  it  not  in 
defamation  of  his  more  noble  qualities,  hath  a  broad  license  in  speech,  and 
garnishes  his  discourse  somewhat  too  freely  with  the  cruel  and  superstitious 
oaths,  which  savour  both  of  profiineness  and  of  old  papestrie.' 

'  it  is  the  fault  of  his  blood,  Mr.  Dean,*  said  the  Queen,  turning  s)iar]t)v 
round  upon  the  reverend  dignitary  as  she  spoke;  *and  you  may  blaine  luiuf 
for  the  same  disteniperature.  The  Boleyns  were  ever  a  hot  and  plain- 
Spoken  race,  more  hasty  to  speak  their  mind  than  careful  to  chuse  their  ex- 
pressions. And  by  my  word — 1  hope  there  is  no  sin  in  that  aflirniatiuu — 
I  question  if  it  were  much  cooled  by  mixing  with  that  of  Tudor.' 

As  she  made  this  last  observation,  she  smiled  graciously,  and  stole  bcr 
eyes  almost  insensibly  round  to  seek  those  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whosa 
she  now  bo^^an  to  think  she  had  spoken  with  hasty  harshness  upon  the  uo- 
founded  sus;Mcion  of  a  moment. 

I'he  Quien's  eye  found  the  Earl  in  no  mood  to  accept  the  implied  9>Etr 
of  conciliation.  His  own  looks  had  followed,  with  late  and  rueful  rep«*nt- 
ance,the  faded  form  which  Uimsdon  had  just  borne  from  the  presence ;  ilre^r 
iu>w  reposed  gloomily  on  the  ground,  but  more — so  at  least  it  seemed  i« 
Elizabeth — with  the  expression  of  one  who  has  received  an  unjust  airn^n;, 
than  .of  him  who  is  conscious  of  guilt.  She  turned  her  face  angrily  from  liin« 
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and  SRid  to  Varn<*y,  ^  Speak,  Sir  Richard,  and  explain  these  riddles^-^hotf 
bast  sense,  and  the  use  of  speech  at  least,  which  elsewhere  we  look  for  hi 
>ain.* 

As  she  sard  this,  she  darted  another  resentful  g^lance  towards  Leicester, 
while  the  wily  Varney  hastened  to  tell  his  own  story. 

'  Your  Majesty's  piercing  eye,'  he  said,  *  has  already  detected  the  cruel 
sialady  of  ray  beloved  lady  ;  which,  unhappy  that  1  am,  f  would  not  suffer 
to  be  expressed  in  the  certi^cate  of  her  physician,  seeking  to  conceal  what 
has  no\%  broken  out  with  so  much  the  more  scandal.' 

'  She  is  then  distraught  ?'  said  the  Queen — ^  indeed  we  doubted  not  of  it 
— her  whole  demeanour  bears  it  out.  I  found  her  moping  in  a  corner  of 
yonder  grotto  ;  and  every  word  which  she  spoke — which  indeed  I  dragged 
from  her  as  by  the  rack — she  instantly  recalled  and  forswore.  iJut  how 
came  she  hither  ?     Why  had  you  her  not  in  safe  keeping  ?' 

^  My  gracious  Liege,'  said  Varney,  <  the  worthy  gentleman  under  whose 
charge  I  left  her,  Master  Anthony  Foster,  has  come  hither  but  now,  as  fast 
as  man  and  horse  can  travel,  to  shew  me  of  her  escape,  which  she  managed 
with  the  art  peculiar  to  many  who  are  afflicted  with  this  malady.  He  is  at 
hfind  for  examination.' 

<  Let  it  be  for  another  lime,'  said  the  Queen.  ^  But,  Sir  Richard,  we 
envy  you  not  your  domestic  felicity  ;  your  lady  railed  on  you  bitterly,  and 
seemed  ready  to  swoon  at  beholding  you.' 

^  It  is  the  nature  of  persons  in  her  disorder,  so  pleSise  your  Grace,'  an- 
swered Varney,  '  to  be  eye\  most  inveterate  in  their  spleen  against  those, 
whom,  in  their  better  moments,  they  hold  nearest  and  dearest.' 

<  We  have  heard  so,  indeed,'  said  Elizabeth,  *  and  give  faith  to  the  say- 


ing.' 


May  your  Grace  then  be  pleased,'  said  Varney,  *  to  command  my  un- 
fortunate wife  to  be  delivered  into  the  custody  of  her  friends  r' 

Leicester  partly  started  ;  but,  making  a  strong  effort,  he  subdued  his 
emotion,  while  Elizabeth  answered  sh-irply,  <  You  are  something  too  hasiy, 
Master  Varney  ;  we  will  have  first  a  report  of  the  lady's  health  and  state  of 
mind  from  Masters,  our  own  physician,  and  then  determine  what  shall  be 
thought  just.  You  shall  have  licence,  however,  to  see  her,  that  if  there  be 
any  matrimonial  quarrel  betwixt  you — such  things  we  have  heard  do  occur, 
evt'n  betwixt  a  loving  couple — you  may  make  it  up,  without  further  scandal 
to  our  court,  or  trouble  to  ourselves.' 

V^arney  bowed  low,  and  made  no  other  answer. 

Elizabeth  again  looked  towards  Leicester,  and  said  with  a  degree  of  con- 
descension which  could  only  arise  out  of  the  roost  heartfelt  interest,  *  Dis- 
cord, as  the  Italian  poet  says,  will  find  her  way  into  peaceful  convents,  as 
well  as  into  the  privacy  of  families ;  and  we  fear  our  own  guards  and  ushers 
wiii  hardly  exclude  her  from  courts.  My  Lord  of  Leicester,  you  are  offend- 
ed with  us,  and  we  have  right  to  be  offended  with  you.  We  will  take  the 
lion's  part  upon  us,  and  be  the  first  to  forgive.' 

Leicester  smoothed  his  biow,  as  by  an  effort,  but  the  trouble  was  too 
deep-seated  that  its  placidity  should  at  once  return.  He  said,  however, 
that  which  fitted  the  occasion,  *  that  he  could  not  have  the  happiness  of  for- 
giving, because  she  who  commanded  him  to  do  so,  could  commit  no  injury 
towards  him.' 

Elizabeth  seemed  content  with  this  reply,  and  intimated  her  pleasure  that 
the  sports  of  the  morning  should  proceed.  '1  he  bugles  soutided — the  hounds 
bayed — the  horses  pranced — but  the  courtiers  and  ladies  sought  iheamuse- 
jnent  to  which  they  weie  summoned  with  heans  very  diifereni  trom  those 
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whiob  had  leaped  to  the  morning's  reveiOee.  There  was  doubt,  aokl  §e^,' 
and  expectation  on  every  brow,  and  surmise  and  mtrigue  in  every  wins 
per, 

Blount  took  an  opportunity  to  whisper  into  Raleigh's  ear,  '  This  storm 
came  like  a  levanter  in  the  Medrterranean.' 

<  Farhtm  et  muiabUe^ — answered  RHlei^h  in  a  similar  tone. 

^  Nay,  I  know  nought  of  your  Latin,'  said  Blount ;  ^  but  I  thank  God 
Tressiiian  took  not  the  sea  during  that  hurricane.  He  could  srarce  have 
missed  shipwreck,  knowing  as  he  does  so  little  how  lo  trim  his  sails  to  a 
court  gale.' 

<  Thou  wouldst  have  instructed  him  ?'  said  Raleigh. 

*  Why,  1  have  profited  by  my  time  as  well  as  thou,  Sir  Walter,'  replied 
honest  Blount     '  J  am  knight  as  well  as  thou,  and  of  the  oai  Bet  cre«ti<m.' 

<  Now,  God  further  thy  wit,'  said  Raleigh ;  '  but  for  Tressiiian,  I  would 
I  knew  what  were  the  matter  with  him.  He  told  me  this  moraing  he  tPOuM 
vot  leave  his  chamber  for  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  nr  thereby,  being  bound 
by  a  promise.  This  lady's  madness,  when  he  shall  learn  it,  will  not,  I  fear, 
cure  hb  infirmity.  The  moon  is  at  the  fullest,  and  men's  brains  are  work- 
ing like  yeast.  But  hark  J  they  sound  to  mount.  Let  us  to  hoise,  Blottotf 
we  young  knights  must  deserve  our  spurs.' 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Sincerity, 


Thou  first  ofvirtuc^s  !  let  do  mortal  leave 
The  onward  path,  although  the  earth  shoi^  S<^P^t 
And  from  the  g^lph  of  hell  destractioo  cr^ 
To  take  diiBimulatioDi  winding  way. 

DOVOUbS. 

It  was  not  till  af^er  a  long  and  successful  morning's  sport,  and  a  prolong- 
ed  repast  which  followed  the  return  of  the  Queen  to  the  Castle,  that.Leices« 
ter  at  length  found  himself  alone  with  Varney^  from  whom  he  now  leaf  ned 
the  whole  particulars  of  the  Countess's  escape^  as  they  had  been  brought  to 
Kenilworth  by  Foster,  who,  in  his  terror  for  the  consequences,  had  himself 
posted  thither  with  the  tidings.  As  Yarney,  in  his  narrative,  took  especial 
care  to  be  silent  concerning  those  practices  on  the  Countess's  health  which 
bad  driven  her  to  so  desperate  a  resolution,  Leicester,  who  could  only  sup- 
pose that  she  had  adopted  it  out  of  jealous  impatience,  to  attain  the  avowed 
state  and  appearance  i)elonging  to  her  rank,  was  not  a  little  offended  at  the 
levity  with  which  his  wife  had  broken  his  strict  commands,  and  eiposad 
bim  to  the  resentment  of  Elizabeth. 

*  I  have  given,'  he  said  *  to  this  daughter  of  an  obscure  I>evonshjre 
genth^man,  the  proudest  name  in  England.  I  have  made  her  sharer  of  my 
bed  and  of  my  fortunes.  I  ask  but  of  her  a  little  patience,  ere  she  launches 
forth  upon  the  full  current  of  her  grandeur,  and  the  infatuated  woman  will 
rather  basard  her  own  shipwreck  and  mine,  will  rather  involve  me  in  a 
thousand  whirlpools,  shoals,  and  quick-sands,  and  compel  me  to  a  thousand 
devices  which  shame  me  in  mine  own  eyes,  than  tarry,  for  a  little  space  Ion- 
far  tti  the  ohacuri^  to  which  she  was  born.— *So  lovely,  ao  delicate,  so  fond; 
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m>  Mthfbl— yet  to  lack  in  so  grave  a  matter  the  patience  wbich  one  might 
hope  from  the  veriest  fool — it  puts  ni#  beyond  my  patience.^ 

^  We  may  post  it  over  yet  well  enough,'  said  Varney,  '  if  my  lady  will 
be  bat  ruled,  and  take  on  hef  the  charactei  wliich  the  time  commands.' 

*  It  is  bat  too  true,  Sir  Richard,'  said  Leicester,  Mhereis  indeed  no  other 
remedy.  I  have  heard  her  termed  tby  wife  in  my  presence,  without  con- 
tradicttoo.     She  must  bear  the  title  until  she  is  far  from  Kenilworth.' 

^  And  long  afterwards*  I  trust,'  said  Varney ;  then  instantly  added,  <  For 
I  cannot  but  hope  it  will  be  long  after  ere  she  bear  the  title  of  Lady  Leices- 
ter— I  fear  me  it  may  scarce  be  with  safety  duiing  the  life  of  this  Queens 
But  your  lordship  is  best  judge,  you  alone  knowing  what  passages  have 
taken  place  betwixt  Elizabeth  and  you.' 

*  Yon  are  right  Varney,'  said  Leicester ;  <  I  have  this  morning  been  both 
&>o\  and  villain;  and  when  Llizabetb  hears  of  my  unhappy  marriage,  she 
c«nnot  but  think  herself  treated  with  that  preujeditated  slight  which  women 
never  forgive. .  We  have  once  this  day  stood  upon  terms  little  short  of  deii<» 
ance ;  and  to  those,  I  fear,  we  must  again  return.' 

^  Is  her  resentment,  then,  so  implncable  ?'  said  Varaey. 

^  Far  from  it,'  replied  the  Karl ;  ^  for,  being  what  she  is  in  spirit  and  in 
station,  she  has  even  this  day  been  but  too  condescendmg,  in  giving  me  «p- 
portunhies  to  repair  what  she  thinks  my  faulty  heat  of  temper.'' 

<  Ay,'  answered  Varney,  <  the  Italians  say  right — in  lovers'  quarrels,  the 
party  that  loves  most,  is  always  nM>st  willing  to  acknowledge  the  greater 
fault. — So  then,  my  lord,  if  this  union  with  the  lady  could  be  concealed^ 
yoii  stand  with  Elizabeth  as  you  did.' 

Leicester  sighed,  and  wassi^^nt  for  a  moment,  ere  he  replied. 

'  Varnev,  I  think  thou  art  true  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  thee  all.  I  do  not 
stand  whm  I  did.  I  have  spoken  to  Elizabeth — under  what  mad  impulse 
I  know  not — on  a  theme  which  cannot  be  abandoned  without  touching  every 
female  feeling  to  the  qtiick,  and  which  I  dara  not  and  cannot  prosecute. 
She  tan  never,  nev#  forgive  me,  for  having  caused  and  witnessed  those 
yield ings  to  human  passion.' 

<  We  must  do  something,  my  lord,'  said  Varney,  *  and  that  speedily.' 

<  There  is  nought  to  be  done,'  answered  Leicester,  despondin^ly ;  M  am 
like  one  that  has  long  toiled  up  a  dangerous  precipice,  and  when  he  is  within 
one  perilous  stride  of  the  top.  finds  his  progress  arrested  when  retreat  has 
become  impossible.  I  see  above  me  the  pinnacle  which  I  cannot  reach-— 
beneath  me  the  abyss  into  wbich  1  must  fall,  as  soon  as  my  relaxing  grasp 
and  dizzy  brain  join  to  hurl  roe  from  my  present  precarious  stance.' 

*  Think  better  of  your  situation,  my  lord,'  said  Varney — *  let  us  try  tlie 
experiment  in  which  you  have  but  now  acquiesced.  Keep  we  your  mar- 
riage from  Elnabeth's  knowledge,  and  all  may  yet  be  well.  I  will  instantly 
go  to  thi*  lady  myself — She  hates  me,  because  I  have  been  earnest  with  your 
lordship,  as  she  truly  suspects,  in  opposition  to  what  she  terms  her  rights. 
I  care  not  for  her  prejudices — She  shall  listen  to  me ;  and  I  will  shew  her 
sach  reasons  for  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  that  I  doubt  not  to 
bring  back  her  consent  to  whatever  measures  these  exigencies  may  re- 
quire*.* 

*  No,  Varney,'  said  Leicester  5  '  I  have  thought  upon  w\'^d  is  to  be  done, 
and  I  will  myself  speak  with  Amy.' 

It  was  now  Vamey's  turn  to  feel,  upon  his  own  account,  the  terrors  which 
he  affected  to  participate  solely  on  account  nf  his  patron.  ^  Your  lordship 
"P^ili  not  youraelf  speak  with  the  lady  ?' 
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*  It  is  my  fixed  purpose,'  said  I^icester ;  '  fetch  me  one  of  the  livm- 
cloaks  ;  I  will  j^ass  the  centinel  as  thy  servant.  Thou  art  to  have  free  ac* 
cess  to  her.' 

<  But,  my  lord' 

*  I  will  have  no  huis^  replied  Leicester ;  *  it  shall  be  even  thus,  and  not 
otherwise.  Hunsdon  sleeps,  I  think,  in  Saintlowe's  To«ver.  Wecanco 
thither  from  these  apartments  by  the  private  passage,  without  risk  of  meet- 
ing any  one.  Or  what  if  I  do  meet  Hundson  ?  he  is  more  my  friend  than 
enemy,  and  thick-witted  eiiough  to  adopt  any  belief  that  is  thrust  on  bira. 
Fetch  me  the  cloak  instantly.' 

Varnev  had  no  alternative  save  obedience.  In  a  ie.w  minutes  Letcrster 
was  mufilcd  in  the  mantle,  pulled  his  bonnet  over  his  brows,  and  fullov^^i 
Varney  along  the  secret  passage  of  the  Castle  which  commtmicaied  «iiii 
llunsdon's  apartments,  in  which  there  was  scarce  a  chance  of  meeting  ai.j 
mquisitive  peisoo,  and  hardly  light  enough  for  any  such  to  have  satisOp^i 
their  curiosity.  They  emerged  at  a  door  where  Lord  Hunsdon  had,  «i(b 
military  precaution,  placed  a  centinel,  one  of  his  own  northern  retainers  as 
it  fortuned,  who  readil}'  admitted  Sir  Richard  Varney  and  ht$  altenJaLt, 
saying  only,  in  his  northern  dialect,  ^  I  would,  man,  thou  could 'st  make  tlic 
mad  lady  be  still  yonder ;  for  her  moans  do  sae  dirl  through  my  bead,  tii4t 
i  would  rather  keep  watch  on  a  snow*di  ift,  in  the  wastes  of  Catlowdie.' 

I'hey  hastily  entered  and  shut  (he  door  behinci  them.  .  . 
•   *  Now ,  good  devil,  if  there  be  one.'  said  Varney  within  himself,  *  for  cki:? 
help  a  votary  at  a  dead  pinch,  for  my  boat  is  amongst  ihe  breakers.' 

'1  he  Countess  Amy,  with  her  huir  and  garments  dishevelled,  was  9^u4 
upon  a  sort  of  couch,  in  an  attitude  of  the  d^pest  afliction,  out  of  w^inct 
she  was  startled  by  the  opening  of  the  door.  She  turned  hastily  round,  si.d 
fixing  her  eye  on  Varney,  exclaimed,  '  Wretch  1  art  thou  coii^  to  Imjie 
some  new  plan  of  villany  r' 

Leicester  cut  short  her  reproaches  by  stepping  forward,  and  droppinc  bh 
cloak,  while  he  said  in  a  voice  rather  of  authority  than  m  afiectioD,  ^  it  is  ^'ii^ 
me,  madam,  you  have  to  commune,  out  with  Sir  Richard  Varuey.' 

I'he  change  ejected  on  the  Countess'  look  and  manner  was  like  maeic 
f  Dudley  !'  she  exclaimed,  ^  Dudley  I  and  art  0iou  come  at  lasv  r  Arid 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  she  flew  to  her  husband,  clung  round  his  neck, 
and,  unhteding  the  presence  of  Varney,  overwhelmed  him  with  .care&s»i^ 
while  she  bathed  his  face  in  a  flood  of  teai*s.;  muttering,  at  the  same  tifi.f, 
but  in  broken  and  disjointed  monosyllables,  the  fondest  expreasiotfis  «b;fa 
love  teaches  his  votaries. 

Leicester,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  had  reason  to  be  angry  with  his  lad\  ''»' 
transgressing  his  commands,  and  thus  placing  him  in  the  perilous  situatVc 
in  which  he  had  that  morning  ^tood.  liut  what  displeasure  cot»td  kce^.*  tts 
ground  before  these  testimonies  of  afiection  from  a  being  so  lovely, .that  t\^~ 
the  negli:rence  of  dress,  and  the  withering  eflects  of  fear  and  grief,  wb'x. 
would  iiave  impaired  the  beauty  of  oiher^s,  rendered  heis  but  the  more  iu.r* 
testing.  He  received  and  repaid  her  caresses  with  fondness,  mingled  v  . 
melancholy,  the  last  of  which  she  seemed  scarcely  to  observe,  until  thr  tu  ' 
transport  of  her  joy  was  over ;  when,  looking  anxiously  in  his  face,  Uie  a.vv- 
ed  if  he  was  ill. 

'  iS'ot  in  my  body.  Amy,'  was  his  answer. 

*  Then  1  will  be  well  too. — O  Dudley !  1  have  been  ill ! — very  ill,  sin-r 
we  last  met : — for  1  call  not  this  morning's  horrible  vision  a  meethag*  1  hj*v 
bt-en  in  sickness,  ingrief^  and  in  danger. — But  thou  art  come,  and  ail  ts  j«-y, 
and  health;  and  salety.' 
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*  Alas !   Amy,'  said  Leicestw,  *  thou  bast  undone  me !' 

*  I,  my  lord,'  said  Amy,  her  cheek  at  once  losing  its  transient  flush  of 
joy — *  how  could  1  injure  that  which  1  love  better  than  mys^f?' 

*  I  would  not  upbraid  you,  Amy,'  replied  the  Earl;  <  but  arc  you  not 
here  contrary  to  my  express  commands — and  does  not  your  presence  here 
€iul:in?er  both  yourself  and  ine  r' 

^  Does  it,  dt>es  it,  indeed  !'  she  exclaimed  ea|^erly ;  <  then  why  am  I  here 
a  moment  longer  ?  O  if  you  knew  by  what  fears  I  was  urged  to  quit  Cum- 
nor  Place! — but  I  will  say  nothing  of  myself — only  that  if  it  might  be 
otherwise,  I  would  not  willingly  return  MiY/ier ; — ^yet  if  it  concern  your 
safety' 

'  VVe  will  think,  Amy,  of  some  other  retreat,'  said  Leicester;  and  you 
shiA]  eo  to  one  of  my  Northern  castles,  under  the  personage — it  will  be  but 
needful,  1  trust,  for  a  very  lew  days — of  Varney's  wife.' 

*  How,  my  Lord  of  Leicester!'  said  tiie  lady,  disengaging  herself  from 
bis  embraces ;  '  is  it  to  your  wife  you  give  the  dishonourable  counsel  to  ao 
knowledge  berself  the  bride  of  another — and  of  all  men^  the  bride  of  that 
\arney  ?' 

*  Madam,  T  speak  it  in  earnest — Varney  is  my  true  and  faithful  servanrit^ 
trusted  in  my  deepest  secrets.  I  had  better  lose  ray  right  band  than  his 
service  at  this  moment.     You  have  no  cause  to  scorn  him  as  you  do.' 

^  I  could  assign  one,  my  lord,'  replied  the  Countess :  ^  and  I  see  he  shakes 
even  under  that  assured  look  of  his.  But  he  that  is  necessary  as  your  right 
hand  to  your  safety,  is  free  from  any  accusation  of  mine.  May  he  be  true 
to  you  ;  and  that  he  may  be  true,  trust. him  not  too  m<jch  or  too  far.  But 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  1  will  not  go  with  him  unless  by  violence,  nor  would 
f  acknowledge  him  as  my  huAand,  were  all' 

^  It  is^  temporary  deception,  madam,'  said  Leicester,  irritated  by  her 
opposition,  *  necessary  for  both  our  safeties,  endangered  by  you  through 
female  caprice,  or  the  premature  desire  to  seize  on  a  rank  to  which  I  gave 
you  ytle,  only  under  condition  that  our  marria|!e,  for  a  time,  should  continue 
secret.  If  my  prop&l  disgust  you,  it  is  yourself  has  brought  it  on  both  ol' 
us.  There  is  no  otj^er  remedy — ^you  must  do  what  your  own  impatient  folly 
hath  rendered  necessary — 1  command  yon*' 

*  I  cannot  put  your  commands,  my  lord,'  said  Amy,  ^  in  balmce  with 
those  of  honour  and  conscience.  1  will  not,  in  this  instance,  obey  yo^ 
You  may  achieve  your  own  dishonour,  to  which  these  crooked  policies  na» 
turally  tend,  but  1  will  do  nought  tliat  can  blemish  mine.  How  could  yott 
again,  my  lord,  acknowledge  me  as  a  pure  and  chaste  matron,  worthy  to 
share  your  fortunes,  when,  holding  that  character,  I  bad  strolled  the  coun- 
try the  acknowledged  wife  of  such  a  profligate  fellow  as  your  servaat  Var- 
ney ?' 

*  My  lord,'  said  Varney,  interposing,  *  niylady'  is  too  much  prejudiced 
against  tne,  unhappily,  to  listen  to  what  I  can  offer;  yet  it  may  please  her 
better  than  what  she  proposes.  She  has  good  interest  with  Master  Ldmund 
Tressilian,  and  could  doubtless  prevail  on  him  to  consent  to  be  her  compan- 
ion to  Lidcote-hall,'and  there  she  might  remain  in  safety  until  time  permitted 
the  development  of  this  mystery.' 

Leicester  was  silent,  but  stood  looking  eagerly  on  Amy,  with  eyes  which 
seemed  suddenly  to  glow  as  much  with  suspicion  as  displeasure. 

The  Countess  only  said,  *  Would  to  God  1  were  in  my  father's  bouse  !-^ 
When  I  left  it,  I  little  thought  i  was  leaving  peace  of  mind  and  honour 
behind  me.' 
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Varney  proceeded  with  a  tone  of  deliberation,  <  Doobtlets  this  wilt  make 
it  necessary  to  tA^e  sirang^ers  into  my  lord's  counsels ;  but  surely  die 
Co<mtess  will  b«  warrant  for  the  honour  of  Master  Tressiliao^and  suchofber 
father's  family'— 

*  Peace,  Varney/  said  Leicester ;  <  by  Heaven  I  will  strike  my  daeger 
into  thee,  if  again  thou  namest  Tressilian  as  a  partner  of  my  counsels !' 

<  And  wherefore  not  ?'  said  the  Countess ;  <  unless  they  be  counsels  fitter 
for  such  as  Varney,  than  for  a  man  of  stainless  honour  and  intefirrtty.  Ay 
lord,  my  lord,  bend  no  angry  brows  on  me — it  is  the  troth,  and  it  is  I  who  j 
speak  it.  I  once  did  Tressilian  wrong  for  your  sake-*I  will  not  do  bira  ilte  ' 
further  injustice  of  being  silent  when  his  honour  is  brought  in  qaesiion.  1 
can  forbear,'  she  said,  looking  at  Varney,  <  to  pull  the  mask  off  hypocrisy, 
but  I  will  not  permit  virtue  to  be  slandered  in  my  hearing.' 

There  was  a  dead  pause.  Leicester  stood  displeased,  yet  UDdetemtimi. 
and  too  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  cause ;  while  Varney,  with  a  d^ 
and  hypocritical  affectation  ofsorrow,  mingled  with  humility,  bent  his  eves 
on  the  ground. 

It  was  then  that  the  Countess  Amy  displayed,  in  the  midst  of  distre^^  Dnd 
difficulty,  the  natural  energy  of  character,  which  would  have  reodeivd  her^ 
had  fate  allowed,  a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  rank  which  ^  hd'i 
She  walked  up  to  Leicester  with  a  composed  step,  a  di^niBed  air,  and  IodU 
In  which  strong  affection  assayed  in  vain  to  shake  the  firmness  of  conscioss 
truth  and  rectitude  of  principle.  ^  You  have  spoke  your  mind,  my  loni,' 
she  said, '  in  these  difficulties  with  which,  unhappily,  I  found  mysdf  unable 
to  comply.  This  gentleman — thb  person  I  would  say*— has  hinted  at  an- 
other scheme,  to  which  I  object  not  but  as  it  displeases  yoo.  Will  joar 
lordship  be  pleased  to  hear  what  a  young  and^timid  woman,  but  yoar  roost 
affectionate  wife,  can  suggest  in  the  present  extremity  ?'  ^ 

Leicester  was  silent,  but  bent  his  head  towards  the  Countess,  as  an  ioih 
maiion  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  proceed. 

There  hath  been  but  onecaQse  for  all  these  evils,  my^Mxt,'  she  proceeded, 
^  and  it  resolves  itself  into  the  mysterious  duplicity  vnth  which  yoo  Hive 
been  induced  to  surround  yourself.  Extricate  yourself  at  once,  my  lord, 
from  the  tyrannv  of  these  disgraceful  trammels.  Be  like  a  true  Eiurlish 
gentleman,  knight  and  earl,  who  holds  that  truth  is  the  foundation  of  boo* 
our,  and  that  honour  is  dear  to  him  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  Take  joar 
ill-fated  wife  by  the  hand,  lead  her  to  the  footstool  of  Elisabeth's  throne -^Sar, 
chat  in  a  moment  of  infatuation,  moved  by  stipposed  beauty,  of  which  none 
perhaps  can  now  trace  even  the  remains,  I  gave  my  hand  to  this  Amy  Rob- 
aart. — You  will  then  have  done  justice  to  me,  my  lord,  and  to  yoor  ovQ 
honour ;  and  should  law  or  power  require  you  lo  part  from  me,  I  will  op- 
poae  no  objection — since  I  may  then  with  honour  hide  a  grieved  and  broken 
heart  in  those  shades  from  which  your  love  withdrew  me.' 

There  was  so  much  of  dignity,  so  much  of  tenderness  in  the  CoaDtess* 
remonstrances,  that  it  moved  all  that  was  noble  and  generous  in  the  soul  of 
her  husband.  The  scales  seemed  to  fall  from  his  eyes,  and  the  dnpHcity  and 
tergiversation  of  which  he  had  been  guiltyi  stung  him  at  once  with  remorK 
and  shame. 

M  am  not  worthy  of  you,  Amy,'  be  said,  *  that  could  weigh  aught  whidi 
ambition  has  to  give  against  such  a  heart  as  thine.  I  have  a  bitter  penance 
to  perform  in  disentangling,  before  sneering  foes  and  astounded  friends,  all 
the  meshes  of  my  own  deceitful  policy.— And  the  Queen— >but  let  her  take 
my  heady  as  she  baa  threatened.' 
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•  Your  head,  mv  lord  !'  saii  the  Countess;  *  because  you  used  the  free- 
dom and  liberty  of  an  KnGflish  subject  in  chusing  a  wife?  For  shame;  it 
is  this  distrust  of  the  Queen's  justice,  this  apprehension  of  danger,  which 
cannot  but  be  imaginary,  thnt,  like  scare-crows,  have  induced  you  to  for- 
sake tlie  strai^ht-forward  path,  which,  as  it  is  the  best,  is  also  the  safest.' 

<  Ah,  Amy,  thou  little  knowest!'  said  Dudley;  but,  instantly  checking 
himself,  he  added, '  Yet  she  shall  not  find  in  me  a  safe  or  easy  victim  of  ar^ 
bitrnry  vengeance.— I  have  friends — I  have  allies — I  will  not,  like  r^rfolk, 
be  dragged  to  the  block,  as  a  victim  to  sacrifice.  Fear  not.  Amy  ;  thou 
shnlf  see  Dudley  bear  him8»*lf  worthy  of  his  name.  I  in«Ht  instantly  com- 
municate with  some  of  those  friends  on  whom  1  can  best  rely ;  for,  as  things 
stand,  i  may  be  made  prisoner  in  my  own  Castle.' 

'O,  my  good  lord,'  said  Amy,  '  make  no  faction  in  a  peaceful  state! 
There  is  no  friend  can  help  us  so  well  as  our  own  candid  truth  and  honour. 
Brinsf  but  these  to  onr  assistance,  and  you  are  safe  amidst  a  whole  army  of 
the  envious  and  roalignant.  Leave  these  behind  you,  and  all  othei  defence 
ymW  be  fruitless — Truth,  my  noble  lord,  is  well  painted  unarmed.' 

*  But  Wisdom,  Amy,' answered  Leicester,  *  is  arrayed  in  panoply  of  proofl 
Arjfue  not  with  me  on  the  means  1  shall  use  to  render  my  confession — since 
it  must  be  called  so — as  safe  as  mav  be ;  it  will  be*^ught  with  enough  of 
danger,  do  what  we  will. — Varney,  we  must  hence. — Farewel.  Amy,  whom 
I  am  to  vindicate  as  mine  own,  at  an  expense  and  risk  of  which  thou  alone 
could'st  be  worthy.     You  shall  soon  hear  farther  from  rtie.' 

He  embraced  her  fervently,  muffled  himself  as  before,  and  accompanied 
Varney  from  the  apartment.  The  latter,  as  he  left -the  room  bowed  low, 
and,  as  he  raised  his  body,  regarded  Amy  with  a  peculiar  expression,  as  if 
he  desired  to  know  bow  far  his  own  pardon  was  included  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion whiq|i  had  taken  place  betwixt  her  and  her  lord.  The  Countess  looked 
upon  him  with  a  fixed  eye,  but  seemed  no  more  conscious  of  his  presence, 
than  if  there  had  been  nothing  but  vacant  air  on  the  spot  where  he  stood. 

^  SJie  has  brought  ^ne  to  the  crisis,'  he  muttered — *  She  or  I  are  lost. 
There  was  something — I  wot  not  if  it  was  fear  or  pity,  that  prompted  me 
to  avoid  this  fcital  crisis.     It  is  now  decided — She  or  I  must  perish.^ 

While  he  thus  spoke,  lie  observed,  with  surprise,  that  a  boy,  repulsed  by 
the  centinel,  made  up  to  Leicester,  and  spoke  with  him.  Varney  was  one 
of  those  politicians,  whom  not  the  slightest  appearances  escape  without  in-  * 
quiry.  He  asked  the  centinel  what  the  lad  wanted  with  him,  and  received 
for  answer,  that  the  boy  had  wished  him  to  transmit  a  parrel  to  the  mad 
lady,  but  that  he  cared  not  to  take  charge  of  it,  such  communication  being 
beyond  his  commission.  His  curiosity .  satisfied  in  that  particular,  he  ap- 
proached his  patron,  and  heard  him  say—'  Well,  boy,  the  packet  shall  be 
delivered.' 

^  Thanks,  good  Master  Serving-man,'  said  the  boy,  and  was  out  of  sight 
in  an  instant. 

Leicester  and  Varney  returned  with  hasty  steps  to  the  Carl's  private 
apartment,  by  the  same  passage  which  had  conducted  them  to  Saintioire 
Tower. 
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hare  laid 

This  is  an  &duUres« — I  haye  laid  with  whom 
More,  the^fl  a  traitor,  and  ( 'amilla  is 
A  f ederary  with  ber,  and  one  that  koowi 
What  she  should  shame  to  know  benelf. 


wnrrKK*8  talb. 


Thbt  were  do  sooner  io  the  Earl's  calMnet,  than,  taking  his  tablets  Drom 
his  pocket,  he  began  to  write,  speaking  partly  to  Vaffoey,  and  panlj  to 
himself: — ^  There  are  many  of  toem  dose  bounden  to  me,  and  especially 
those  in  good  estate  and  high  office ;  many  whO|  if  they  look  back  towarth 
my  benefitt,  or  ibrward  towards  the  perils  which  laay  befal  themselves^  wtU 
not,  I  think,  be  disposed  to  see  me  stagger*- unsupported.  Let  me  see — 
KnolUs  is  sure,  and  through  his  means  Guernsey  and  Jersey — Horsey  com- 
mands the  Isle  of  Wight-^My  brother-in*law,  Huntingdon,  and  Pembroke, 
have  authority  in  Wales — Through  Bedford  I  lead  the  Puritans,  with  their 
interest,  so  powerful  in  all  the  boroughs — My  brother  of  Warwick  is  equals 
well  nigh,  to  myself,  in  wealth,  followers,  and  dependeDciea — Sir  Owen 
Hopton  is  at  my  devotion ;  he  commands  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the 
national  treasure  deposited  there — My  father  and  grandfather  needed  never 
to  have  stooped  their  heads  to  the  block,  had  they  thus  forecast  their  enter- 
prises.—Why  look  you  so  sad,  Varaey  ?  f  tell  thee,  a  tree  so  deeply  root- 
ed is  not  easily  to  be  torn  up  by  the  tempest.' 

*  Alas !  my  lord,'  said  Varoey ,  with  well  acted  passion,  and  then  resumed 
the  same  look  of  despondency  which  Leicester  had  before  noted. 

*  Alas  !'  repeated  Leicester,  <  and  whereibre  alas,  Sir  Ridiard  ^  Doth 
your  new  spirit  of  chivalry  supply  no  more  vigorous  ejaculation,  when  a 
noble  struggle  is  impending  ?  Or,  if  cdas  means  thou  wilt  flinch  from  tbr 
conflict,  thou  may^t  )eave  the  Qastle^orgojoin  mii^  aneipie^wtu^hsoevff 
thou  thinkest  best.'  -       .        /  /  '  . 

<  Not  so,  my  lord,'  tinsw«rbd  bis  confidant;  '  Vamejtwill  befoiiat!  fight- 
ing or  dying  by  your  side.  Forgive  me,  if,  in  love  to  you,  I  see  mor«  fuUv 
than  your  noble  heart  permits  you  to  do,  the  inextricable  difficulties  widi 
which  you  are  surrounded.  You  are  strong,  my  lord,  and  powerful ;  yet, 
let  me  say  it  without  oflence,  you  are  so  only  by  the  reflected  light  of  the 
Queen's  favour.  While  you  are  Elizabeth's  fiivourite,  you  are  all,  save  io 
name,  like  an  actual  sovereign,  fiut  let  her  call  back  the  hooouis  she  has 
bestQwed,  and  the  Prophet's  gourd  did  not  wither  more  suddenly.  Declaic 
ia|tliidst  the  Queen,  and  I  do  not  say  that  in  the  wide  nation,  or  in  this  pro* 
vince  alone,  you  would  find  yourself  instantly  deserted  and  outnambered ; 
but  I  will  say,  that  even  in  this  very  Castle,  and  in  the  midst  of  your  vas- 
sals, kinsmen,  and  dependants,  you  would  be  a  captive,  nay  a  sentenced  cap> 
tive,  should  she  please  to  say  the  word.  Think  upon  Norfolk,  my  lord,— 
upon  the  powerful  Northumberland, — the  splendid  Westmorehmd  ; — tbini 
on  all  who  have  made  head  against  this  sage  Princess.  They  are  dead, 
captive,  or  fugitive.  This  is  not  like  other  thrones,  which  can  be  over- 
turned by  a  combination  of  powerful  nobles;  the  broad  foundalioos  whici 
support  it  are  in  the  extended  love  and  afiections  of  the  people.  Ton  osighs 
share  it  with  Elisabeth  if  you  would  ;  but  neither  yours,  nor  any  oilier  pow- 
er, foreign  or  domestic,  will  avail  to  overthrow,  or  even  to  shake  it.' 

He  paysed,  and  Leicester  threw  his  tablets  from  him  with  an  air  of  reck- 
less despite.    <  It  may  be  as  thou  say'st,'  be  said ;  and  in  sooth,  I  care  n-  - 
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viriietlier  troth  or  cowardice  dictate  thy  forebodings.  Bat  it  shall  not  be 
said  I  fell  without  a  struggle. — Give  orders  that  those  of  my  retainers  who 
served  under  me  in  Ireland  be  gradually  drawn  into  the  main  Keep,  and  let 
our  gentlemen  and  friends  stand  on  their  guard,  and  go  armed,  as  if  they 
expected  an  outset  from  the  foUoMrers  of  Sussex.  Possess  the  townspeo- 
ple with  some  apprehension  ;  let  them  take  arms,  and  he  ready  at  a  signal 
given,  to  master  the  Pensioners  and  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.' 

*  Let  me  remind  you,  my  lord,'  said  Varney,  with  the  same  appearance 
of  dpep  and  melancholy  interest,  <  that  you  have  given  me  orders  to  pre- 
pare for  disarming  the  Queen's  Guard,  it  is  an  act  of  high  treason*  but 
you  shall  nevertheless  be  obeyed.' 

<  I  care  not,'  said  Leicester,  desperately ; — *  I  care  not.  Shame  is  be- 
hind me.  Ruin  before  me  ;  I  must  on.' 

Here  there  was  another  pause,  which  Varney  at  length  broke  with  the 
following  words  :  Mt  is  come  to  the  point  I  have  long  dreaded.  I  must 
either  witness,  like  an  ungrateful  t>east,  the  downfal  of  the  best  and  kindest 
of  masters,  or  I  must  speak  what  I  would  have  buried  in  the  deepest  obli- 
vion, or  told  by  any  other  mouth  than  mine.' 

*  What  is  that  thou  sayest,  or  would  say  ?'  replied  the  Earl ;  '  we  have 
no  time  to  waste  on  words,  when  the  times  call  us  to  action.' 

'  My  speech  is  soon  made,  my  lord — would  to  God  it  were  as  soon  an- 
swered. Your  marriage  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  threatened  breach  with 
your  Sovereign,  my  lord,  is  it  not  ?' 

<  Thou  know'st  it  is  !'  replied  Leicester.  '  What  needs  so  fruitless  a 
question  ?' 

*  Pardon  me,  my  lord,'  said  Varney  ;  ^  the  use  lies  here.  Men  will  wa- 
ger their  lands  and  lives  in  defence  of  a  rich  diamond^  my  lord ;  but  were  it 
not  first  prudent  to  look  if  there  is  no  flaw  in  it  ?' 

'  What  means  this  ?^  said  Leicester,  with  eyes  sternly  fixed  on  his  de< 
pendant ;  <  of  whom  dost  thou  dare  to  speak  ?' 

<  It  is  of  the  Countess  Amy,  my  lord,  of  whom  I  am  unhappily 
bound  to  speak ;  and  of  whom  I  will  speak,  were  your  lordship  to  kill  me 
for  my  aeal;' 

*  Thou  mayest  happen  to  deserve  it  at  my  hand/  said  the  Earl ;  *  but 
speak  on,  I  will  hear  ihee.' 

*  Nay,  then,  my  lord,  I  will  be  bold.  I  speak  for  my  own  life  as  well  as 
for  your  lordship's.  I  like  not  this  lady's  tampering  and  trickstering  with 
this  same  Edmund  Tressilian.  You  know  him,  my  lord.  You  know  he 
bad  formerly  an  interest  m  her,  which  it  cost  your  lordship  some  pains  to 
supercede.  You  know  the  eagerness  with  which  he  has  pressed  on  the  suit 
against  me  in  behalf  of  this  lady,  the  open  object  of  which  is  to  drive  your 
Jordship  to  an  avowal  of  what  I  must  ever  call  your  most  unhappy  marriage, 
the  point  to  which  my  lady  also  is  willing,  at  any  risk,  to  urge  you.' 

Leicester  smiled  constrainedly.  ^  Thou  meanest  well,  good  Sir  Richard, 
and  would,  I  think,  sacrifice  thine  own  honour,  as  well  as  that  of  any  other 
person  to  save  me  from  what  thou  think'st  a  step  so  terrible.  But,  remem- 
ber,'— he  spoke  these  words  with  the  most  stern  decision, — ^  you  speak  of 
the  Countess  of  Leicester.' 

*  I  do,  my  lord,'  said  Varney ;  '  but  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  My  tale  is  but  begun.  I  do  most  strongly  believe  that  thia 
Tressilian  has,  from  the  beginning  of  his  moving  in  her  cause,  been  in  con- 
nivance with  her  ladyship  the  Countess.' 

<  Thou  speak'st  vvild  madness,  Varney,  with  the  sober  face  of  a  preacher. 
Where,  or  bow,  could  tliey  communicate  together  ?' 
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<  My  lord,'  saidVarney,  <  unfortunately  I  can  shew  that  but  tooweU. 
It  was  just  before  the  supplication  was  presented  to  the  Queen,  in  Tresst- 
lian's  name,  that  I  met  him  to  my  utter  astonishment,  at  the  fiosteru  gate, 
which  leads  from  the  demesne  at  Cumnor-Place.' 

*  Thou  met'st  him,  villain  !  and  why  didst  thou  not  strike  him  dead?' 
exclaimed  Leicester. 

'  I  drew  on  him,  my  lord,  and  he  on  me  ;  and  had  not  my  foot  slipped, 
he  had  not,  perhaps,  been  again  a  stumbling-block  in  }ottr  lordship's 
path.' 

Leicester  seemed  struck  mute  with  surprise.  At  length  be  answered, 
*  What  other  evidence  hast  thou  of  this,  Varney,  save  thine  own  asseition  ? 
—for,  as  I  will  punish  deeply,  1  will  examine  coolly  and  warily — Sacn-d 
Heaven  !  but  no — 1  will  examine  coldly  and  warily — coldly  and  warily.' 
He  lepeated  these  words  more  than  once  to  himself,  as  if  in  the  very  sound 
there  was  a  sedative  quality  ;  and  again  compre&sine  his  lips,  as  if  he  feared 
some  violent  expression  might  escape  from  them,  he  asked  again,  ^  Wbat 
farther  proof?' 

*  Enough,  my  lord,'  said  Varney,  *  and  to  spare.  I  would  it  rested  with 
me  alone,  for  with  me  it  might  have  been  silenced  for  ever.  But  my  ser- 
vant, Michael  Lamliourne,  witnessed  the  whole,  and  was,  indeed  the  means 
of  first  introducing  Tressilian  into  Cuninor- Place  ;  and  therefore  I  t€K>k 
bim  into  my  service,  and  retained  him  in  it,  though  something  of  a  debauch* 
ed  fellow,  that  I  might  have  his  tongue  alwa3's  under  my  own  command.' 
He  then  acquainted  Lord  Leicester  how  easy  it  was  to  prove  the  circum- 
stance ot  their  interview  true,  by  evidence  of  Anthony  Foster,  with  the  cor- 
roborative testimonies  of  the  various  persons  at  Cumnor,  who  bad  heard 
the  wager  laid,  and  had  seen  Lambourne  and  Tressilian  set  ofi*  together. 
In  the  whole  narrative,  Varney  hazarded  nothing  fabulous,  excepting  that, 
not  indeed  by  direct  assertion,  but  by  inference,  he  led  hb  patron  to  sup- 
jKjsf'  that  the  interview  betwixt  Amy  and  Tressilian  at  Cumnor-Place,  had 
been  longer  than  the  few  minutes  to  which  it  was  in  reality  limited. 

^  And  wherefore  was  1  not  told  of  all  this  r'  said  Leicester,  sternly. 
^  Why  did  all  of  ye — and  in  particular  thou,  Varney — keep  back  from  me 
such  material  information  ?' 

'  Because,  my  lord,'  replie<l  Varney,  *  the  Countess  pretended  to  Foster 
and  tQ»nie,  that  Tressilian  had  intruded  himself  upon  her;  and  1  concluiied 
their  interview  had  been  in  all  htmour,  and  that  she  would  at  her  own  time 
tell  it  to  jrour  lordship.  Your  lordship  knows  with  what  unwilling  ears  we 
listen  to  ^il  surmises  against  those  whom  we  love ;  and  1  thank  Heaven. 
1  am  no  itiakebate  or  informer,  to  be  the  first  to  sow  them.' 

'  You  are  but  too  ready  to  receive  them,  however,  Sir  Richard.'  replied 
his  patron.  '  How  knovv'st  thou  that  this  interview  was  not  in  ail  honour, 
as  thou  hast  said  ?  Methiiiks  the  wife  of  the  Karl  of  Leicester  might  sptak 
for  a  short  time  with  such  a  person  as  Tressilian,  without  injury  to  tne,  or 
suspicion  to  herself.' 

^  Questionless,  my  lord,'  answered  Varney ;  ^  had  I  thought  otlterwise. 
I  had  been  no  keeper  of  the  secret.  But  here  lies  the  rub-— Tressilian 
leaves  not  the  place  without  establishing  a  correspondence  with  a  poor  roan, 
the  landlord  of  an  inn  in  Cumnor,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  otl'  the  lady. 
He  sent  down  an  emissary  of  his  whom  1  trust  soon  to  have  in  right  sure 
keeping  under  Mervyn's  Tower.  Killigrew  and  Lambsbcy  are  scourini; 
the  country  in  quest  ol'  him.  The  host  is  rewarded  with  a  ring  for  kee^v 
ing  counsel— *y our  lordship  may  have  noted  it  on  Tressilian's  hand — hen 
it  is.     Ihis  leliuw,  this  agent,  makes  his  way  to  the  place  as  a  pefllnr. 
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holds  conferences  with  the  lady,  and  they  make  their  escape  together  by 
night— rrob  a  poor  fellow  of  a  horse  by  the  way,  such  wa8  their  ^u  illy  haste; 
and  at  length  reach  this  Castle,  where  the  Countess  of  Leicester  finds  re- 
fuse— I  dare  not  say  in  wbat  place.' 

'  Speak,  I  command  thee/  said  Leicester ;  ^  speak^  while  I  retain  sense 
enough  to  hear  thee.' 

^  Since  it  must  be  so,'  answered  Varney,  ^  the  lady  resorted  immediately 
to  the  apartment  of  Tressilian,  where  she  remained  many  hours,  partly  in 
company  with  him,  and  partly  alone.  I  told  you  Tressilian  had  a  paramour 
in  his  chamber — 1  little  dreamed  that  paramour  was' 

^  Amy,  thou  would'st  say,'  answere<l  Leicester;  Miut  it  is  false,  false  as 
the  smoke  of  hell  I  Ambitious  she  may  be — tickle  and  impatient — *tis  a 
woman's  fauh  ;  but  false  to  me  ! — never,  never. — The  proof — the  proof  of 
this  !'  he  exclaimed  hastily. 

<  Carrol,  the  Deputy  Marshal,  ushered  her  thither  by  her  own  desire,  on 
yesterday  afierno<m — i^ambourne  and  the  harder  both  found  ber  there  at 
an  early  hour  this  morning.' 

^  Was  Tressilian  there  with  her  ?'  said  Leicester  in  the  same  hurried 
tone. 

'  i\o,  my  Lord.  You  may  remember,'  answered  Varney,  *  that  he  was 
that  nicrht  placed  with  Sir -Nicholas  Blount,  under  arrest.' 

^  Did  Carrul^  or  the  other  fellows,  know  who  she  was  r'  demanded  Lei- 
eester. 

*  No,  ray  lord,'  replied  Varney ;  '  Carrol  and  the  Warder  had  never  seen 
the  Countess^  and  Lambourne  knew  her  not  in  her  disguise  ;  but,  in  seek- 
ing to  prevent  her  leaving  the  cell,  he  obtained  possession  of  one  of  her 
gloves,  which,  I  think,  your  lordship  may  know.' 

He  gave  the  glove,  which  had  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  the  Earl's  Im* 
press,  embroidered  u|K>n  it  in  seed-pearls. 

^  1  do,  I  do  recognise  it,'  said  Leicester.  They  were  my  own  gift.  The 
fellow  of  it  was  on  the  arm  which  she  threw  this  day  around  my  neck !' — 
He  spoke  this  with  violent  agitation. 

*  Your  lordship,'  said  Varney,  'might  yet  further  inquire  of  the  lady 
herself,  respecting  the  truth  of  these  passages.' 

*  It  needs  not — it  needs  not,'  said  the  tortured  Garl ;  Mt  is  written  in 
characters  of  burning  light,  as  if  they  were  branded  on  my  very  eye4)alls  I 
I  see  her  infamy — 1  can  see  nought  else ;  and, — gracious  HeaveA  ! — for 
this  vile  woman  was  I  about  to  commit  to  dan&:er  the  lives  of  so  many  no- 
ble friends — shake  the  foundation  of  a  lawful  throne— curry  the  si^ord  and 
torch  through  the  bosom  of  a  peaceful  land — wrong  the  kind  mistress  who 
inade  me  whut  I  am — ^and  would,  but  for  that  hell- framed  marriage,  have 
made  roe  all  that  man  can  be  !  All  this  1  was  ready  to  do  for  a  woman,  who 
trinkets  and  traffics  with  my  worst  foes  ! — And  thou,  villain,  why  didst  thou 
not  speak  sooner  ?' 

'  My  lord,'  said  Varney,  *  a  tear  from  my  lady  would  have  blotted  out 
all  1  could  have  said.  Besides,  1  had  not  these  proofs  until  this  very  niH)m-> 
tng,  when  Anthony  Foster's  sudden  arrival,  with  the  examinations  and  dec- 
larations, which  he  had  extorted  from  the  inn-keeper  Gosling,  and  others, 
explained  the  manner  of  her  ttight  from  Cumnor-Flace,  and  my  Own  re- 
searches discovered  the  steps  which  she  had  taken  here.' 

^  Now,  may  God  be  praised  for  the  light  he  has  given !  so  full,  so  satis* 
iactory,  that  there  breathes  not  a  man  in  England  who  shall  call  my  pro* 
ceeding  rash,  or  my  revenge  unjust. — And  yet,  Varney,  so  young,  so  fair, 
so  fawning,  and  so  false  !  ilence,  then,  her  hatred  to  thee,  my  trusty,  my 
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well-beloved  servant,  because  you  withstood  her  plots,  and  endangered  ber 
paramour's  life  ?* 

'  I  never  gave  ber  any  other  cause  of  dislike,  my  lord,'  replied  Vamey ; 
*  but  she  knew  that  my  councils  went  directly  to  diminish  ber  influence 
with  your  lordship ;  and  that  I  was,  and  have  been,  ever  ready  to  peril  mj 
life  against  your  eneraips.' 

*  It  is  too,-  l«o  apparent,'  replied  Leicester ;  *  yet,  whh  what  an  air  of 
magnanimity  she  exhorted  me  to  commit  my  head  to  the  Queen's  merer, 
rather  than  wear  the  veil  of  falsehood  a  moment  longer!  Methinks,  thf 
angel  of  truth  himself  can  have  no  such  tones  of  high-souied  impulse.  Can 
it  be  so,  Vamey  ?— Can  felsehood  use  thus  boldly. the  language  of  tmfh  ? — 
Can  infamy  thus  assume  the  guise  of  purity  ? — Vamey,  thou  hast  been  my 
servant  from  a  child — I  have  raised  thee  high — I  can  raise  thee  htgbcr. 
Think,  think  for  me !  Thy  brain  was  ever  shrewd  and  pieitring — May  she 
not  be  innocent  ?  Prove  her  so,  and  all  f  have  yet  done  for  thee  shall  be 
nothing — nothing — ^in  comparison  of  thy  recompense !' 

The  agony  with  which  his  master  spoke,  had  some  effect  even  on  the 
hardened  Vamey,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  wicked  and  ambitious  de> 
signs,  really  loved  his  patmn  as  well  as  such  a  wretch  was  capable  of  loving 
any  thing;  but  he  comforted  himself,  and  subdued  his  self-reproaches  with 
the  reflection,  that  if  he  inflicted  upon  the  Earl  some  immediate  and  transi- 
tory pain,  it  was  in  order  to  pave  his  way  to  the  throne,  which,  were  this 
marriage  dissolved  by  death  or  otherwise,  he  deemed  Elhsal>elh  would  wil- 
lingly share  with  his  benefactor.  He,  therefore,  persevered  in  his  diabolical 
policy  ;  and,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  answered  the  anxious  queries 
of  the  Earl  with  a  melancholy  look,  as  if  he  had  in  vain  sought  some  excul- 
pation for  the  Countess ;  then  suddenly  raising  his  head,  he  said,  with  an 
expression  of  hope,  which  instantly  communicated  itself  to  the  countenance 
of  his  patron — *  Yet,  wherefore,  if  guilty,  should  she  have  perilled  herself 
by  coming  hither  ?  Why  not  rather  have  fled  to  her  father's,  or  elsewhere  ? 
— ^though  that,  indeed,  might  have  interfered  with  her  desire  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  Countess  of  Leicester.' 

*  True,  true,  true  ?'  exclainied  Leicester,  his  transient  gleam  of  hope  giv- 
ing way  to  the  utmost  bitterness  of  feeling  and  expression ;  <  thou  art  nof 
fit  to  fathom  a  woman's  depth  of  wit,  Vamey.  I  see  it  ail.  She  would 
not  quit  the  estate  and  title  of  the  wittol  who  had  wedded  ber.  Ay,  and  if 
in  my  madness  I  had  started  into  rebellion,  or  if  the  angry  Queen  had  taken 
my  head,  as  she  this  morning  threatened,  the  wealthy  dower,  which  law 
would  have  assigned  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Leicester,  had  been  no 
bad  wind-fall  to  the  beggarly  Tressilian.  Well  might  she  goad  me  on  tu 
danger,  which  could  not  end  otherwise  than  profitable  to  her. — SpealL  not 
for  her,  Varney  !  1  will  have  her  blood  I' 

<  My  lord,'  replied  Varney, '  the  wildnessof  your  distress  breaks  forth  is 
the  wildness  of  your  language.' 

*  1  say,  speak  not  for  her,'  replied  Leicester ;  '  she  has  dishonoured  ue — 
■he  would  have  murthered  me — all  ties  are  burst  between  us.  She  shall  die 
the  death  of  a  traitress  and  adultress,  well  merhed  both  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  man !  And — what  is  this  casket,'  he  said,  *  which  was  even  now  thrust 
into  my  hand  by  a  boy,  with  the  desire  I  would  convey  it  to  Tressilian^  as 
he  could  not  give  it  to  the  Countess  ?  By  Heaven  I  the  woi  ds  surprised  me 
as  he  spoke  them,  though  other  matters  chased  them  from  my  brain  ;  but 
now  they  return  with  double  force. — It  is  her  casket  of  jewels ! — Force  it 
op<'n,  Varney :  force  the  hinges  open  with  thy  poniard.' 
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She  refused  the  aid  of  my  dagger  ooce,  thought  Varney,  as  be  unsheathed 
the  K  eapofiy  to  cut  the  string  which  bound  a  letter,  but  now  it  shall  work  a 
mightier  ministry  in  her  fortunes. 

With  this  reflection,  by  using  the  three-cornered  stiletto-blade  as  a  wedge, 
he  forced  open  the  slender  silver  hinges  of  the  casket.  The  .tarl  no  sooner 
saw  them  give  way,  than  he  snatched  the  casket  from  Sir  Richard's  hand, 
wrenched  off  the  cover,  and  tearing  out  the  splendid  contents,  flung  them 
on  the  floor  in  a  transport  of  rage,  while  he  eagerly  searched  for  some  letter 
or  billet,  which  should  make  the  fancied  guilt  of  his  innocent  Countess  yet 
more  apparent.  Then  stamping  furiouslv  on  t)ie  gems,  he  exchumed, 
<  Thus  1  annihilate  the  miserable  toys  for  which  thou  hast  sold  thyself,  body 
and  soul,  consigned  thyself  to  an  early  and  timeless  death,  and  me  to  misery 
and  remorse  for  ever  ! — Tell  me  not  of  forgiveness,  Varney — She  is 
doomed  !' 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room,  and  rushed  into  an  adjacent  closet,  the  door 
of  which  he  locked  and  bolted. 

Varney  looked  after  him,  while  something  of  a  more  human  feeling  seem* 
ed  to  contend  with  his  habitual  sneer.  *  I  am  sorry  for  his  weakness,'  he 
said,  ^  but  love  has  made  him  a  child.  He  throws  down  and  treads  on 
these  costly  toys — with  the  same  vehemence  would  he  dash  to  pieces  this 
frailest  toy  of  all,  of  which  he  used  to  rave  so  fondly.  But  that  taste  also ' 
will  be  forgotten  when  its  object  is  no  more.  Well,  he  has  no  eye  to  value 
things  as  they  deserve,  and  that  nature  has  given  to  Varney.  When  Lei- 
cester shall  be  a  sovereign,  he  ^wiU  think  as  little  of  the  gales  of  passion, 
through  which  he  gained  that  royal  port,  as  ever  did  sailor  in  harbour,  of 
the  perils  of  a  voyage.  But  these  tell-tale  articles  must  not  remain  here— 
they  are  rather  too  rich  vails  for  the  drudges  who  dress  the  chamber.' 

AVhile  Varney  was  employed  in  gathering  together  and  putting  them  in- 
to a  secret  drawer  of  a  cabinet  that  chanced  to  be  open,  he  saw  the  door  of 
Leicester's  closet  open,  the  tapestry  pushed  aside,  and  the  Carl's  face  thrust 
out,  but  with  eyes  so  dead,  and  lips  and  cheeks  so  bloodless  and  pale,  that 
he  started  at  the  sudden  change.  No  sooner  did  his  eyes  encounter  the 
Earl's  than  the  latter  withdrew  his  head,  and  shut  the  door  of  the  closet. 
This  manceuvre  Leicestei  repeated  twice,  without  speaking  a  word,  so  that 
\unwy  began  to  doubt  whether  his  brain  was  not  actually  affectud  by  his 
inenuf  agony.  The  third  time,  however,  he  beckoned,  and  Varney  obeyed 
the  signal.  When  he  entered,  he  soon  found  his  patron's  perturbation  was 
not  caused  by  insanity,  but  by  the  fellness  o(  purpose  which  he  entertained, 
contending  with  various  contrary  passions.  They  passed  a  full  hour  in. 
close  consultation ;  after  which  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  with  an  incredible 
exertion,  dressed  himself,  aiid  went  to  attend  his  loyal  guest. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Yon  have  dispIacrH  the  rarrth,  broke  the  good  meetirj* 
With  most  admired  diiordcr. 

MACBKrn. 

It  was  afterwards  reinem!>ered,  that  during  the  banquets  and  revels  which 
occupied  the  remainder  of  this  event ftil  day,  the  bearing  of  Leicester  and  of 
Varney  were  totally  difierent  from  their  usual  demeanour.  Sir  Richard 
Ynrney  had  been  held  rather  a  man  of  council  and  of  action,  than  a  votary 
of  pleasure.  Business,  whether  civil  or  military,  seemflii  always  to  be  his 
proper  sphere  ;  and  while  in  festivals  and  revels,  although  he  well  under- 
stood how  to  trick  them  up  and  piescnt  them,  his  own  part  was  that  ot'a 
mere  spectator ;  or  if  he  exercised  his  wit,  it  was  in  a  rou^h,  caustic,  and  se- 
vere manner,  rather  as  if  he  scoiTed  at  the  exhibition  and  the  guests,  than 
shared  the  common  pleasure. 

But  upon  the  present  day  his  character  seemed  changed.  He  mixed 
among  the  younger  courtiers  and  ladies,  and  appeared  for  the  moment  to  l« 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  light-hearted  i;»iety,  which  rendered  him  n  match  for 
the  liveliest.  Those  who  had  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  given  up  to  grav* 
er  and  more  ambitious  pursuits,  a  bitter  sneerer  and  passer  of  sarcasms  at 
the  expense  of  those,  who,  taking  lil'e  as  they  fnid  it,  were  disposed  to  snatch 
nt  each  pastime  it  presents,  now  perceived  with  astonishment  that  his  \iit 
could  carry  as  smooth  an  edge  as  their  own,  his  laugh  be  as  lively,  aud  hi» 
brow  as  unclouded.  By  what  art  of  damnable  hypocrisy  he  could  draw 
this  veil  of  gaiety  over  the  black  thoughts  of  one  of  the  worst  of  human  bo- 
soms, must  remain  unintelligible  to  all  but  his  compeers,  if  any  such  ever 
existed  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers,  and  those  powers  were 
unhappily  dedicated  in  all  their  energy  to  the  very  worst  of  purposes. 

it  was  entirely  diflerent  with  Leicester.  However  habituated  his  mind 
usually  was  to  play  the  part  of  a  good  courtier  and  appear  gay,  assiduous, 
and  free  from  all  care  but  that  of  enhancing  the  pleasure  of  the  momeou 
while  his  bosom  internally  throbbed  with  the  pangs  of  unsatisfied  arobitioc. 
jealousy,  or  resentment,  his  heart  had  now  a  yet  more  dreadful  guest,  whose 
workirjgs  could  not  be  overshadowed  or  suppressed  ;  and  you  might  read  ia 
his  vacant  eye  and  tmubled  brow,  that  his  thoughts  were  far  absent  from  the 
scenes  in  which  he  was  compelling  himself  to  play  a  part.  He  l<x)ked. 
moved,  and  spoke,  as  if  by  a  succession  of  continued  efforts ;  and  it  seem» -i 
as  if  his  will  had  in  some  degree  lost  the  promptitude  of  command  over  thf 
acute  mind.and  goodly  form  of  which  it  was  the  regent.  His  actions  and 
gestures,  instead  of  appearing  the  consequence  of  simple  volition,  seen1t^i. 
like  those  of  an  automaton,  to  wait  the  revolution  of  some  internal  machimry 
ere  they  could  be  performed  ;  and  his  words  fell  from  him  piece-meal,  in- 
terrupted, as  if  he  had  first  to  think  what  he  was  to  say,  then  how  it  was  to 
be  said,  and  as  if,  after  all,  it  was  only  by  an  effort  of  continued  attentii«c 
thai  he  completed  a  sentence  without  forgetting  both  the  one  and  the  otln'f. 

The  singular  effect  which  these  disti actions  of  mind  produced  upon  \ht 
behaviour  and  conversation  of  the  most  accompl'shed  courtier  of  Lngland, 
as  they  were  visible  to  the  lowest  and  dullest  menial  who  approached  his 
person,  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  intelligent  princess  of  the 
age.  Nor  is  there  the  least  doubt,  that  the  alternate  negligence  and  irre|^ 
larity  of  his  manner,  would  have  called  down  Elizabeth's  severest  displeas- 
ure on  the  Earl  of  Leicester^  had  it  not  occuri-ed  to  her  to  account  fo* 
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ky  by  soppMing  that  the  apprehension  of  that  displeasure  which  she 
had  expressed  towards  him  with  such  vivacity  that  very  morning,  was 
dwelling  upon  the  spirits  of  her  favourite,  and  spite  of  his  efforts  to  the 
contrary,  distracted  the  usual  graceful  tenor  of  his  mien,  and  the  charms 
of  his  conversation.  When  this  idea,  so  flattering  to  female  vanity^ 
had  once  obtained  possession  of  her  mind,  it  proved  a  full  and  satisfactory 
apology  for  the  numerous  errors  and  mistakes  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester;  and 
the  watchful  circle  around  observed  with  astonishment,  that  instead  of  re- 
senting his  repeated  negligence  and  want  of  even  ordinary  attention,  (al- 
though these  were  points  on  which  she  was  usually  extremely  rigorous,)  the 
Queen  sought,  on  the  contrary,  to  afford  him  time  and  means  to  recollect 
bimself,  and  deigned  to  assist  him  in  doing  so,  with  an  indulgence  which 
seemed  altogether  inconsistent  with  her  usual  character.  It  was  clear,  how- 
ever, that  this  could  not  last  much  longer,  and  that  Elizabeth  must  finally 
put  another  and  more  severe  construction  on  Leicester's  uncourteous  con- 
duct, when  the  Earl  was  summoned  by  Varney  to  speak  with  him  in  a  di^ 
ierent  apartment. 

After  having  had  the  message  twice  delivered  to  him,  he  rose,  and  was 
about  to  withdraw,  as  it  were,  by  instinct — then  stopped  and  turning  round, 
entreated  permission  of  the  Queen  to  absent  himself  for  a  brief  space  upon 
matters  of  pressing  importance. 

^  Go,  my  Lord,'  said  the  Queen  ;  '  we  are  aware  our  presence  must  Oc- 
casion sudden  and  unexpected  occurrences,  which  require  to  be  provided 
for  on  the  instant.  Yet,  my  Lord,  as  you  would  have  us  believe  oarself 
your  welcome  and  honoured  guest,  we  entreat  you  to  think  less  of  our  good 
cheer,  and  favour  us  with  more  of  your  good  countenance  than  we  have  this 
day  enjoyed  ;  for  whether  prince  or  peasant  be  the  guest,  the  welcome  of 
the  host  will  always  be  the  better  part  of  the  entertainment.  Go,  my  lord  ; 
and  we  trust  to  see  you  return  with  an  unwrinkled  brow,  and  those  free 
thoughts  which  you  are  wont  to  have  at  the  disposal  of  your  friends.' 

Leicester  only  bowed  low  in  answer  to  this  rebuke,  and  retired.  At  the 
door  of  the  apartment  he  was  met  by  Varney,  who  eagerly  drew  him  apart 
and  whispered  in  his  ear,  *  All  is  well !' 

<  Has  Masters  seen  her  ?'  said  the  Earl. 

<  He  has,  ray  lord ;  and  as  she  would  neither  answer  his  queries,  nor  allege 
any  reason  for  her  refusal,  he  will  give  full  testimony  that  she  labours  under 
a  mental  disorder,  and  may  be  best  committed  to  the  charge  of  her  friends. 
The  opportunity  is  therefore  free,  to  remove  her  as  we  proposed.' 

<  But  Tressilian  ?'  said  Leicester. 

<  He  will  not  know  of  her  departure  for  some  time,'  replied  Varney ;  '  it 
shall  take  place  this  very  evening,  and  to-morrow  he  shall  be  cared  for.' 

^  No,  by  my  soul,'  answered  Leicester ;  '  I  will  take  vengeance  on  him 
with  mine  own  hand  !' 

'  You,  myJord,  and  on  so  inconsiderable  a  man  as  Tressilian  !-*-No,  my 
lord,  he  hath  long  wished  to  visit  foreign  parts.  Let  me  care  for  him — I 
will  take  care  he  returns  not  hither  to  tell  tales.' 

'  Not  so,  by  Heaven,  Varney  !'  exclaimed  Leicester. — ^  Inconsiderable 
do  you  call  an  enemy,  that  hath  had  power  to  wound  me  so  deeply,  that  my 
whole  aAer  life  must  be  one  scene  of  remorse  and  misery  ?-— No  ;  rather 
tlian  forego  the  right  of  doing  myself  justice  with  my  own  hand  on  that  ao* 
cursed  villain,  I  will  unfold  the  whole  truth  at  Elizabeth's  footstool,  and  let 
her  vengeance  descend  at  once  on  them  and  on  myself.' 

Varney  saw  with  great  alarm  that  his  lord  was  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch 
•f  agitation^  that  if  i^e  gave  not  way  to  him,  be  was  perActly  capable  <tf 
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adopting  the  desperate  resotution  which  he  had  annoaoeed,  and  iHmcIi  was 
instant  ruin  to  all  the  schemes  of  ambition  which  Vamey  had  fonned  for  his 
patron  and  for  himself.  But  his  rage  seemed  at  once  uncontroMable  aiid 
deeply  concentrated ;  and  while  he  spoke,  his  eyes  shot  fire,  his  trolee 
trembled  with  excess  of  passion,  and  the  light  fo*n  stood  on  hb  lip. 

His  confidant  made  a  bold  and  successful  effort  to  obtain  the  niMtery 
of  him,  even  in  this  hour  of  emotion— *  My  lord,*  he  said,  leading  him  to  a 
mirror,  *  behold  your  reflection  in  that  glass,  and  think  if  tiiese  agitated 
features  belong  to  one  who,  in  a  condition  so  extreme,  is  capable  of  fofaii^ 
a  resolution  for  himself.' 

« What  then  would'st  thou  make  me  ?'  said  Leicester,  stroek  at  the 
change  in  hb  own  physiognomy,  though  offended  at  the  freedom  witbwfaidi 
Vamey  made  the  appeal.  '  Am  I  to  be  thy  ward,  thy  vassal,  the  servant 
and  subject  of  my  servant  ?* 

<  No,  my  lord,'  said  Vamey,  firmly,  *  bntmaster  of  yourself,  and  of  your 
own  passion.  My  lord, !,  your  bora  servant,  shame  to  see  how  poorly  you 
bear  yourself  in  the  storm  of  passion.  Go  to  Elizabeth's  feet,  confess  your 
marriage — impeach  your  wife  and  her  paramour  of  adohery — and  avow 
yourself,  amongst  all  your  peers,  the  witiol  who  married  a  country  girl,  and 
•  was  coKened  by  her  and  her  book-learned  gallant. — ^Go,  my  lord— but  first 
take  farewell  of  Richard  Vamey,  with  all  the  benefits  you  ever  conferred 
on  him.  He  served  the  noble,  the  lofty,  the  high-minded  Leicester,  and 
was  more  proud  of  depending  on  him,  than  he  would  be  of  eoniniandii^ 
thousands.  But  the  abject  lord  who  stoops  to  every  adverse  circumstance, 
whose  judicious  resolves  are  scattered  like  chaff  before  every  wind  c^  pas- 
sion, bim  Richard  Varney  serves  aot.  He  is  as  much  above  him  in  con- 
stancy of  mind,  as  beneath  him  in  rank  and  fortune.' 

Varney  spoke  thus  without  hypocrisy,  for,  though  the  firmness  of 
mind  which  he  boasted,  was  hardness  and  impenetrability,  yet  be  actually 
felt  the  ascendancy  which  he  vaunted  ;  while  the  interest  which  he  aetoally 
feh  in  the  fortunes  of  Leicester,  gave  unusual  emotion  to  bis  voice  and  man- 
ner. ' 

Leicester  was  overpowered  by  his  assumed  supeiiority  ;  it  seemed  to  the 
unfortunate  Earl  as  if  his  last  friend  was  about  to  abandon  him.  He 
stretched  his  hand  towards  Vamey,  as  he  uttered  the  words,  *  Do  not  leave 
me— What  would'st  thou  have  me  do  ?' 

*  Be  thyself,  my  noble  master,'  said  Vamey,  toucbmg  the  Earl's  hand 
with  his  lips,  after  having  respectfully  grasped  it  in  his  own ;  *  be  yourself 
superior  to  those  storms  of  passion  which  wreck  inferior  minds.  Are  you 
the  first  who  has  been  cheated  in  love  ?  The  first  whom  a  vain  and  licen- 
tious woman  has  cheated  into  an  afiection,  which  she  has  afterwards  scorn- 
ed and  misused  ?  And  will  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  driven  frantic,  because 
you  have  not  been  wiser  than  the  wbest  men  whom  the  world  has  seen  ? 
Let  her  be  as  if  she  had  not  been — let  her  pass  firom  your  memory,  as  un- 
worthy of  ever  having  held  a  place  there.—  Let  yonr  stroi^  resolve  of  this 
morning,  which  I  have  both  courage  and  zeal  enough  to  execute,  be  like  the 
fiat  c»f  a  superior  being,  a  passionless  act  of  justice.  She  hath  deserved 
death — let  her  die.' 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  Earl  held  hb  hand  fast,  compressed  hb  lips 
hard  and  round,  as  if  he  laboured  to  catch  from  Vamey  a  portion  of  the 
hard,  ruthless,  and  dbpassk>nate  firmness  which  he  recommended.  When 
he  was  silent,  the  Earl  still  continued  to  grasp  hb  hand,  until,  fHth  an  effort 
at  calm  decbion,  he  was  able  to  articulatei  *  Be  it  bo^— she  dies  .^-^But  one 
.taarnii^t  be  pcnuitied.' 
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*  Notone^niy  lord/  iaternipted  Varoey^  who  saw  by  the  quivering  eye 
and  coDvulsed  cheek  of  his  patron,  that  be  was  about  to  give  way  to  a  burst 
of  emotioQy — <  Not  a  tear — the  time  permits  it  not — Tressllian  must  be 
thought  of '-^— 

*  That  indeed  is  a  name,'  said  the  Earl,  <  to  convert  tears  into  blood. 
Varoey,  I  have  thought  on  this,  and  I  have  determined — neither  entreaty 
nor  argumeBt  shall  mo^e  me — Tressilian  sliall  be  my  own  victim.' 

<  It  is  madness,  my  lord ;  but  you  are  too  mighty  for  me  to  bar  yom-  way 
to  your  revenge.  Yet  resolve  at  least  to  choose  fitting  time  and  opportuni* 
ty,  and  to  forbear  him  until  those  shall  be  ^ 

^  Thou  shalt  order  me  in  what  thou  wilt,'  said  Leicester,  ^  only  thwart  me 
not  ia  this.' 

*  Then,  my  lord,'  said  Vamey,  <  I  first  request  of  you  to  lay  aside  the 
wild,  suspected,  and  half-frenzied  demeanour,  which  bath  this  day  diawn 
the  eyes  of  all  the  court  upon  you ;  and  which,  but  for  the  Queen's  partatt 
Indulgeiice,  which  she  hath  extended  towards  you  in  a  degree  far  beyond 
her  nature,  she  had  never  given  you  the  opportunity  to  atone  for.' 

*  Have  I  indeed  been  so  negligent  ?'  said  Leicester,  as  one  who  awakes 
from  a  dream  $  *  I  thought  I  had  coloured  it  well ;  but  fear  nothing,  my 
mind  is  now  eased — 1  an  calm— -My  horoscope  shall  be  fulfilled  ;  and  that 
it  may  be  fulfilled,  I  will  tax  to  the  highest  every  faculty  of  my  mind.  Fear 
me  not,  I  say — I  will  to  the  Queen  instantly — not  thine  own  looks  and  lan- 
guage shall  be  more  impenetrable  than  mine.  Hast  thou  ought  else  to 
say  ?' 

<  I  must  crave  your  signet-ring,'  said  Varney,  gravely,  *  in  token  to  those 
of  yoar  servants  whom  i  must  employ,  I  possess  your  full  authority  in  com- 
manding their  aid.' 

Leicester  drew  ofi*  the  signet-ring  which  he  commonly  used,  and  gave  it 
to  Vamey  with  a  haggard  and  stern  expression  of  countenance,  adding  only^ 
In  a  low  half-whispered  tone,  but  with  terrific  emphasis,  the  words,  *  What 
thoo  doest,  do  qaickly.' 

Some  anxiety  and  wonder  took  place,  meanwhile,  in  the  presence-hall  at 
the  prolonged  absence  of  the  noble  Lord  of  the  Castle,  and  great  was  the 
delight  of  bis  friends,  when  they  saw  him  enter  as  a  man  from  whose  bosom, 
to  all  human  seeming,  a  weight  of  care  had  been  just  removed.  Amply 
did  Leicester  that  day  redeem  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  Varney,  who  soon 
aaw  himself  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  character  so  dif- 
ferent from  his  own,  as  that  which  he  assumed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day, 
and  gradually  relapsed  into  the  same  grave,  shrewd,  caustic  observer  of  cod- 
versation  aad  incident,  which  constituted  his  usual  part  in  society. 

With  Klizabeth,  Leicester  played  his  game  as  one  to  whom  her  natural 
strength  of  talent,  and  her  weakness  in  one  or  two  particular  points  were 
well  known.  He  was  too  wary  to  exchange  on  a  sudden,  the  sullen  person- 
age whkh  he  bad  played  before  he  retired  with  Varney  ;  but  on  approach- 
ing her,  it  seemed  softened  into  a  melancholy,  which  had  a  touch  of  tender- 
ness la  it,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  conversing  with  £lizat)eth,  and  as  she 
dropped  in  compassion  one  mark  of  favour  after  another  to  console  him, 
passed  into  a  flow  of  affectionate  gallantry,  the  most  assiduous,  the  most 
delicale,  the  most  insiouadng,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  respectful,  with 
which  a  Queen  was  ever  addressed  by  a  subject.  Elizabeth  listened  as  in  a 
sort  of  enchantment ;  her  jealousy  of  power  was  lulled  asleep ;  her  resolu- 
tion to  forsake  all  social  or  domestic  ties,  and  dedicate  herself  exclusively  to 
the  care  of  her  people,  began  to  be  shakeui  and  once  more  the  star  of  Dudley 
culounated  in  the  court-horizon. 
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ButXeicester  did  not  enjoy  this  triumph  over  nature,  and  overconieience, 
without  its  being  embittered  to  him,  not  only  by  the  intemal  rebellioD  <»f  his 
feelings  against  the  violence  which  he  eiercised  over  them,  but  bjoiany 
accidental  circumstances,  which  in  the  course  of  the  banquet,  and  the  sob* 
^quent  amusements  of  tfaeevening,  jarred  upon  that  nerve,  the  least  vibia* 
tion  of  which  was  agony.  They  were,  for  example,  in  the  great  ball,  after 
having  left  the  banquetting-room,  awaiting  the  appesrance  of  a  splendid 
masque,  which  was  the  expected  entertainment  of  this  evening,  wnen  the 
Queen  interrupted  a  witd  career  of  wrt,  which  the  EaH  of  Leicester  was 
running  against  Lord  Willoughby,  RaJcigh,  and  some  other  courtiers,  by 
saying — ^  We  will  impeach  you  of  high  treason,  my  lord,  if  yoo  preceed  in 
this  attempt  to  slay  us  with  laughtei.  And  here  comes  a  thing  may  make 
us  all  grave  at  his  pleasure,  our  learned  physician  Masters,  witboew^  belike 
of  our  poor  suppliant  Lady  Varney — nay,  my  lord,  we  wiU  not  hare  yen 
leave  us,  for  this  being  a  dispute  betwixt  married  persons,  w€  de  not  hold 
our  own  experience  deep  enough  to  decide  thei^on,  without  good  caansel^— 
How  now.  Masters,  what  think'st  thou  of  the  run-away  bride?' 

The  smife  with  which  Leicester  had  been  speaking,  when  theQneen  in* 
terrupted  him,  remained  arrested  on  his  lips  as  if  it  had  been  carved  there 
by  the  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  of  Chauntrey,  and  he  listened  t»  the 
speech  of  the  physician,  with  the  same  immoveable  cast  of  conntenance. 

'  The  Lady  Varney,  gracious  Sovereign,'  said  Masters,  '  is  sulUm,  and 
would  hold  little  conference  with  me  touching  the  state  of  her  healthy  talking 
wildly  of  being  soon  to  plead  her  own  cause  before  your  own  presence,  and 
of  answering  no  meaner  person's  inquiries.' 

*  Now,  the  heaven's  forefend  I'  said  the  Queen ;  <  we  have  already  sofler* 
ed  from  the  misconstructions  and  broils  which  seem  to  follow  this  poor 
brain-sick  lady  wherever  she  comes. — Think  you  not  so,  my  lord  ?'  she 
added,  appealing  to  Leicester,  with  something  in  her  look  that  indicated 
regret,  even  tenderly  expressed,  for  their  disagreement  of  that  morning. 
Leicester  compelled  himself  to  bow  low.  The  utmost  force  he  could  exert, 
was  inadequate  to  express  in  words  his  acquiescence  in  the  Queen's  senti- 
ment. 

^^  You  are  vindictive,'  she  said,  *  my  lord ;  but  we  wiM  find  time  and  place 
to  punish  you.  But  once  more  to  this  same  trouble-mirth,  this  Lady  Var- 
ney— What  of  her  health,  Masters  ?' 

^  She  is  sullen,  madam,  as  I  already  said,'  replied  Masters,  <  and  refiiaes 
to  answer  interrogatories,  or  be  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the  medi^oer* 
I  conceive  her  to  be  possessed  with  a  delirium,  which  I  incline  to  term  rath- 
er hypochondria  than  phrenesis ,-  and  I  think  she  were  best  cared  for  by  her 
husband  in  her  own  house,  and  removed  from  all  this  bustle  of  pageants, 
which  disturbs  her  weak  brain  with  the  most  fantastic  phantoms.  She  drops 
hints  as  if  she  were  some  great  person  in  disguise—some  Countess  or  Prin- 
cess perchance.  God  help  them>  such  are  the  hallucinatiaas  of  these  infirm 
persons.' 

*  Nay,  then,'  said  the  Queen>  <  away  with  her  with  all  speed.  Let  Var- 
Bey  care  for  her  with  fitting  humanity ;  but  let  them  rid  the  Castle  of  her 
forthwith. — She  will  think  herself  lady  of  all,  I  warrant  you.  It  u  pity  so 
lair  a  form,  however,  should  have  an  infirm  understanding.— -What  think 
you,  my  lord  f ' 

*  It  is  pity  indeed,'  said  the  Earl,  repeating  the  words  like  a  taak  which 
was  set  him. 

^  But  perhaps,'  said  Elizabeth,  ^you  do  not  jom  with  us  in  our  opinion  of 
her  beauty  5  and  indeed  we  have  known  men  prefer  a  statelier  and  more 
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Jiroo  like  form^  to  that  drooping  fragile  shape^  that  bong  its  head^  like  a  bro^ 
ken  lily.  Ay,  men  are  tyrants,  my  lord,  who  esteem  the  animation  of  the 
strife  above  the  triumph  of  an  unresisting  conquest,  and  like  sturdy  champi- 
ons, loTe  bast  those  women  who  can  wage  contest  with  them.  I  could  think 
with  you,  that  give  my  lord  of  Leicester  such  a  piece  of  painted  wax  for  a 
bride,  he  would  have  wished  her  dead  ere  the  end  of  the  honey-moon.' 

As  she  said  this,  she  looked  on  Leicester  so  expressively,  that,  while  hi* 
heart  revolted  against  the  egregious  falsehood,  he  did  himself  so  much  vio- 
lence as  to  reply  in  a  whisper,  that  Leicester's  love  was  more  lowly  than 
her  majesty  deemed,  since  it  was  settled  where  he  could  never  command, 
but  most  ever  obey. 

The  Queen  blushed,  and  bid  him  be  silent ;  yet  looked  as  if  she  expected 
that  he  would  not  obey  her  commands.  But  at  that  moment  the  flourish  of 
trumpets  and  kettle-drums  from  a  high  balcony  which  overlooked  the  hall, 
announced  the  entrance  of  the  masquers,  and  relieved  Leicester  from  the 
horrible  state  of  constraint  and  dissimulation  in  which  the  result  of  his  own 
duplicity  had  placed  him. 

Ttie  masque  which  entered  consisted  of  four  separate  bands,  which  fot 
lowed  each  other  at  brief  intervals,  each  consisting  of  six  principal  persons 
and  as  many  torch-bearers,  and  each  representing  one  of  the  various  nations 
by  which  England  had  at  different  tiroes  been  occupied. 

The  aboriginal  Britons,  who  first  entered,  were  preceded  by  two  ancient 
Druids,  whose  hoary  hair  was  crowned  with  a  cfaaplet  of  oak,  and  who  bore 
in  llietr  hands  branches  of  misletoe.  The  masquers  who  followed  these 
venerable  figures  were  succeeded  by  two  bards,  arrayed  in  white,  and  bear- 
ing harps,  which  they  occasionally  touched,  singliig^at  thesame  time  certain 
stansas  of  an  ancient  hymn  to  Befus,  or  the  Sun.  The  aboriginal  Britons 
had  been  selected  from  amongst  the  tallest  and  most  robust  young  gentlemen 
in  attendance  on  the  court.  Their  masks  were  accommodated  with  long 
shaggy  beards  and  hair ;  their  vestments  were  of  the  hides  of  wolves  and 
bears;  while  their  legs,  arms,  and  the  upper  parts  of  theip  bddies,  being 
sheathed  in  flesh-coloured  silk,  on  which  were  traced  in  grotesque  lines  rep- 
resentations q(  the  heavenly  bodies  and  of  animals  and  other  terrestrial 
objects,  gave  them  the  lively  appearance  of  our  painted  ancestors,  whose 
freedom  was  first  entrenched  upon  by  the  Romans. 

The  sons  of  Rome,  who  came  to  eiviliae  as  well  as  to  conquer,  were  next 
produced  before  the  princely  assembly ;  and  the  manager  of  the  revels  had 
correctly  imitated  the  high  crest  and  military  habits  of  that  celebrated  peo- 
ple, accommodating  them  with  the  light  yet  strong  buckler,  and  the  shovi 
two-edged  sword,  the  use  of  which  had  made  them-  victors  of  the  world. 
The* Roman  eagles  were  borne  before  them^  by  two  standard-bearers,  who 
leched  a  hymn  to  Mars,  and  the  classical  warriors  followed  with  the  grave 
and  haughty  step  of  men  who  aspired* at  universal  conquest. 

The  third  quadrile  represented  the  Saxons,  clad  in  the  bear-skins  which 
they  had  brought  with  them  from  the  German  forests,  and  bearing  in  their 
hands  the  redoubtable  battle-axes^  which  made  such  havoc  among  the  natives 
of  Britain*  They  were  preceded  by  two  Scalds^  who  chaunted  the  praises 
of  Odin* 

Last  came  the  knightly  Normans,  in  their  mail  shists  and  hoods  of  steel, 
with  all  the  panoply  of  chivalry,  and  marshalled  by  two  minstrels,  who  sung 
of  war  and  ladies'  love. 

These  four  bands  entered  the  spacious  hall  with  the  utmost  order,  a  short 
pause  being  made,  that  the  spectators  might  satisfy  their  curiosity  as  to  each 
quadrile  before  the  appearance  of  the  next.  -  They  then  marched  complete- ' 


•  * 
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]y  round  the  ball  in  ordor  the  more  fully  to  dispby  themselves,  and  at  length 
ranging  their  torch-bearers  behind  them,  drew  up  in  thetr  four  several  ranks, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  hall,  the  Romans  opposite  to  the  BritORS^  and  the 
Saxons  to  the  Normans,  and  looked  on  each  other  with  eyes  of  wondfTi 
which  presently  appeared  to  kindle  into  anger,  which  they  also  expressed 
by  menacing  gestures.  At  the  burst  df  a  strain  of  martial  music  from  the 
galleries,  they  drew  their  swords  on  all  sides,,  and  advanced  against  each 
other  in  the  measured  steps  of  a  sort  of  Phyrric  or  military  dance,  dashing 
their  swords  against  their  adversaries'  shields,  and  clattering  them  against 
their  blades  as  they  past  each  other  in  the  progress  of  the  dance.  Il  was  a 
'  very  pleasant  spectacle  to  see  how  the  various  bands,  preserving  r^iulaiitj 
amid  motions  which  seemed  to  be  totally  irregular,  mixed  together,  aad  then 
disengaging  themselves,  resumed  each  his  own  original  rank  as  the  mu&ic 
varied. 

In  this  s3rmbolical  dance  was  represented  the  conflicts  which  had  taken 
place  amongst  the  various  nations  which  had  anciently  visited  Britain. 

At  length,  after  many  mazy  evolutions,  which  afforded  great  pleasure  to 
the  spectators,  the  sound  of  a  loud-voiced  trumpet  was  heard,  as  if  it  blew 
for  instant  battle,  or  for  victory  won.  The  masquers  instantly  ceased  their 
mimic  strife,  and  collecting  themselves  under  their  original  leaders,  or  pre- 
^rn\ers,  for  such  was  the  appropriate  phrase,  seemed  to  share  the  anxioos 
•i>  »v''  i^ition  which  the  spectators  experienced  conceniing  what  was  next  to 

>  ''4«  .'  !..>  hall  were  thrown  wide,  and  no  less  a  person  entered 
th^^ii  >  .    T.  Vi.  ^'•r,^  Pressed  in  a  strange  and  mystical  attire,  suited 

to  hib  a:t  r..  •■    .  .«.    >i:i^ii^al  power.     About  him  and  behl&d  hna 

fluttered  or  gd.M'/  a<l  ,r  v  .  < ordinary  forms,  intended  to  represent  the 
spirits  who  waited  u»  -^^y  '  t* «  rful  bidding ;  and  so  much  did  this  pan 
of  the  pageant  interest  th^^  mi;:..Js  and  others  of  the  lower  class  then  in  the 
Castle,  that  many  of  them  forgot  even  the  reverence  due  to  the  Queen^i 
presence  so  far  as  to  thrust  themselves  into  the  lower  part  of  the  hall  to  wit- 
ness this  part  of  the  representation.  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  seeing  hts  offi- 
cers had  some  difiiculty  to  repel  these  intruders,  without  more  disturbance 
than  was  fitting  where  the  Queen  was  in  presence,  arose  himself  and  went  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hall,  Elizabeth  at  the  same  time,  with  her  usual  feeling  for 
the  common  people,  requesting  that  they  might  be  periuitted  to  remain  un- 
disturbed to  witness  the  pageant.  Leicester  went  under  this  pretext,  but 
his  real  motive  was  to  gain  a  moment  to  himself,  and  to  relieve  his  miiid, 
were  it  but  for  one  instant,  from  the  dreadful  task  of  hiding,  under  the  pme 
of  gaiety  and  gallantry,  the  lacerating  pangs  of  shame,  anger,  remmise,  ai«d 
thirst  for  vengeance.  He  imposed  sile^ice  by  his  look  and  sigii  aipoo  the 
vulgar  crowd,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment ;  but,  instead  of  inctamly 
returning  to  wait  on  her  Majesty,  he  wrapped  his  cloak  aronnd  him,  mad 
mixing  with  the  crowd,  stood  in  some  d^ree  an  undistinguished  MpKtKUx 
of  the  progress  of  the  masque. 

Merlin  having  entered  and  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  hall,  amuwm- 
ed  the  presenters  of  the  contending  bands  around  him  by  a  wwe  of  his 
magical  rod,  and  announced  to  them,  in  a  poetical  speech,  that  the  Uc  of 
Britain  was  now  commanded  by  a  Royal  Maiden,  to  whom  it  was  thewiD 
of  fate  that  they  should  all  do  homage,  and  request  of  her  to  pronosmce  on 
their  various  pretensions,  which  they  set  forth  to  be  esteemed  eadithe  pre- 
eminent stock,  from  which  the  present  natives^  the  happy  aubjactf  nf  lliat 
angelical  Prinoess,  derived  their  lineage. 
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In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  the  bands,  each  moving  to  solemn  music, 
passed  in  succession  before  Elizabeth  ;  doing  her  as  they  passed,  each  after 
the  fashion  of  the  people  whom  ihey  represented,  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
votional homage,  which  she  returned  with  the  same  gracious  courtesy  which 
had  marked  her  whole  conduct  since  she  came  to  Kenilworth.  I'he  pre- 
senters of  the  several  masques,  or  quadriles,  then  alleged,  each  in  behalf  of 
his  own  troop,  the  reasons  which  he  had  for  claiming  pre-eminence  over  the 
rest ;  and  when  they  had  been  all  heard  in  turn,  she  returned  them  this  gra- 
cious answer,  '  That  she  was  sorry  she  was  not  better  qualified  to  decide 
upon  the  doubtful  question  which  had  been  propounded  to  her  by  the  direc* 
f  ion  of  the  famous  Merlin,  but  that  it  seemed  to  her  that  no  smgle  one  of 
these  celebrated  nations  could  claim  pre-eminence  over  the  others,  as  having 
most  contributed  to  form  the  Englishman  of  her  own  time,  who  seemed  to 
her  to  derive  from  each  of  them  some  worthy  attribute  of  his  character. 
Thus,  the  Englishman  had  from  his  ancient  Briton  his  bold  and  tameless 
spirit  of  freedom, — from  the  Roman  his  disciplined  courage  in  war,  with  his 
love  of  letters  and  civilization  in  time  of  peace, — from  the  Saxon  his  wise 
and  equitable  laws,  and  from  the  chivalrous  Norman  his  love  of  honour  and 
courtesy,  with  his  generous  desire  for  glory.' 

Merlin  answered  with  readiness,  that  it  did  indeed  require  that  so  many 
choice  qualities  should  meet  in  the  English,  as  might  render  them  in  some 
measure  the  muster  of  the  perfections  of  other  natic  ns,  since  that  alone  could 
render  them  in  some  degree  deserving  of  the  blessings  they  enjo3'ed  under 
the  reign  of  England's  Elizabeth. 

The  music  then  sounded,  and  the  quadriles,  together  with  Merlin  and  his 
assistants,  had  begun  to  remove  from  the  crowded  hall,  when  Leicester, 
who  was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  stationed  for  the  moment  near  the  bottom 
of  the  hall,  and  consequently  engaged  in  some  degree  in  the  crowd,  felt  him- 
self pulled  by  the  cloak,  while  a  voice  whispered  in  his  ear,  '  I  do  desire 
some  instant  conference  with  you.' 

\ 


CHAPTER  XXXVIU. 

'  How  it^t  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  ?* 

MACBBTH. 

•  I  DBSiRK  some  conference  whh  you.'  The  words  were  simple  in  them- 
selves, but  Lord  Leicester  was  in  that  alarmed  and  feverish  state  of  mind, 
when  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  seem  fraught  with  alarming  import ; 
and  he  turned  hastily  round  to  survey  the  person  by  whom  they  had  been 
spoken.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  speaker's  appearance^ 
which  consisted  of  a  black  silk  doublet  and  short  mamie,  with  a  bhck  vizard 
on  bis  fece  ;  for  it  appeared  he  had  been  among  the  crowd  of  masks  who 
had  thronged  into  the  hall  in  the  retinue  of  Merlin,  though  he  did  not  wear 
any  of  the  extravagant  disguises  by  which  most  of  them  were  distin- 
guished. 

*  Who  are  yon,  or  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?'  said  Leicester,  not  with- 
Mt  betraying,  by  his  accenU,  the  huaied  state  of  his  spirits. 
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<  No  evil^  my  iord,^  answered  the  mask^  '  but  much  good  aftd  faonoiir,  if 

you  will  rightly  understand  my  purpose.     But  I  must  speak  with  you  more 
privately.' 

^  I  can  speak  with  no  nameless  stranger,'  answered  Leicester,  diesding 
he  knew  not  precisely  what  from  the  lequest  of  the  stranger  $  '  and  those 
who  are  known  to  me^  must  seek  another  and  a  fitter  time  to  ask  an  inter- 
view.' 

He  would  have  hurried  away,  but  the  mask  still  detained  him. 

^  Those  who  talk  to  your  lordship  of  what  your  own  honour  demands, 
have  a  right  over  your  time,  whatever  occupations  you  may  lay  aside  in  or- 
der to  indulge  them.' 

^  How  !  my  honour  ?  Who  dare  impeach  it  ?'  said  Leicesler. 

^  Your  own  conduct  alone  can  fuinish  grounds  for  accusing  it,  my  lord, 
and  it  is  that  topic  on  which  I  would  speak  with  you.' 

^  You  are  insolent,'  said  Leicester,  ^  and  abuse  the  hospitable  Itcenie  of 
the  time,  which  prevents  me  from  having  you  punbfaed.  I  demand  your 
name  ?' 

'  Edmund  Tressilian  of  Cornwall,'  answered  the  mask.  <  My  tongoe 
has  been  bound  by  a  promise  for  four-and-twenty  hours^ — ^tfae  space  is  pas- 
sed,— I  now  speak,  and  do  your  lordship  the  justice  to  address  m^'aelf  first 
to  you.' 

The  thrill  of  astonishment  which  had  penetrated  to  Leicester's  very 
heart,  at  hearing  the  voice  of  the  man  he  most  detested,  and  by  wfacHo  he 
conceived  himself  to  be  deeply  injured,  pronouncing  his  hated  name  so  close 
to  his  ear,  at  first  rendered  him  immoveable,  but  instantly  gave  way  te  audi 
a  tliirst  for  revenge  as  the  pilgrim  in  the  desart  feels 'for  the  water-brooks. 
He  had  but  sense  and  self-government  enough  left  to  prevent  his  stabbing  to 
the  heart  the  audacious  villain,  who,  after  the  ruin  he  had  brought  upon  liim, 
dared,  with  such  unmoved  assurance,  thus  to  practise  upon  him  farther. 
Determined  to  suppress  for  the  moment  every  symptom  of  agitation,  in 
order  to  perceive  the  full  scope  of  Tressilian 's  purpose,  as  well  as  to  aecure 
his  own  vengeance,  he  answered  in  a  tone  so  altered  by  restrained  passion 
as  scarce  to  be  intelligible, — ^  And  what  does  Mr.  Edmund  Tressilian  re> 
quire  at  my  hand  ?' 

'  Justice,  my  lord,'  answered  Tressilian,  calmly  but  firmly* 

*  Justice,'  said  Leicester,  *  all  men  are  entitled  to — You,  Master  Tres- 
silian, are  peculiarly  so,  and  be  assured  you  shall  have  it.' 

'  I  expect  nothing  less  from  your  nobleness,'  answered  Tressilian  ;  <  bu: 
time  presses,  and  I  must  speak  with  you  to-night — May  I  wait  on  you  in 
your  chamber  ?' 

'  Noy  answered  Leicester,  sternly,  ^  not  under  a  roof,  and  that  roof  mine 
own — We  will  meet  under  the  free  cope  of  Heaven.' 

'  You  are  discomposed  or  displeased,  my  lord,'  replied  Tressilian  ;  '  yet 
there  is  no  occasion  for  distemperature.  The  place  is  equal  to  me,  so  yotr 
allow  me  one  half  hour  of  your  time  uninterrupted.' 

^  A  shorter  time  will,  I  trust,  suffice,'  answered  Leicester — ^  Meet  me  in 
the  Pleasance,  when  the  Queen  has  retired  to  her  chamber.' 

^  Enough,'  said  Tressilian,  and  withdiew,  while  a  sort  of  rapture  seemed 
fur  the  moment  to  occupy  the  mind  of  Leicester. 

^  Heaven,'  he  said,  <  is  at  last  favourable  to  me,  and  has  put  within  my 
reach  the  wretch  who  has  branded  me  with  thb  deep  ignominy — who  has 
inflicted  on  me  this  cruel  agony.  I  will  blame  fate  no  more,  since  I  am  af- 
forded the  means  of  tracing  the  wiles  by  which  he  means  still  farther  to 
practise  on  me,  and  then  at  once  convicting  and  punishing  his  villainy. 
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To  my  task^o  my  task— T  will  not  sink  under  it  now,  since  midnight,  at 
faiiliest,  will  hr\wr  me  ven^reance.' 

While  these  reflections  thronged  through  Leicester's  mind,  heaerain  made 
his  way  through  the  ohsequtous  crowd,  which  divided  to  give  him  passage, 
and  resumed  hb  place,  envied  and  admired,  heside  the  person  of  his  Sove- 
reign. But,  could  the  hosom  of  him  whom  they  universally  envied,  have 
been  laid  open  before  the  inhabitants  of  that  crowded  hall,  with  all  its  dark 
thoughts  of  guilty  ambition,  blighted  affection,  deep  ven&reance,  and  con- 
scions  sense  of  meditated  cruelty,  crossing  ench  other  like  spectres  in  the 
circle  of  some  foul  enchantress  ;  who,  from  the  most  ambitious  noble  in  the 
courtly  circle,  diiwn  to  the  most  wretched  menial,  who  lived  by  shiflinir  of 
trenchers,  would  have  deserved  to  change  characters  with  the  favourite  of 
iLlizabeth,  and  the  Lord  of  Kenilworth. 

rsew  tortures  awaited  him  so  soon  as  he  had  rejoined  Elizabeth. 

^  Vou  come  in  time,  my  lord,'  she  said,  ^  to  decide  a  dispute  between  us 
ladies.  Here  has  Sir  Richard  Varne^^  asked  our  permission  to  depart  from 
the  Castle  to-night,  or,  at  farthest,  very  early  to-morrow,  with  his  infitm 
lady,  having,  as  he  tells  us,  your  lordship's  consent  to  his  absence,  so  h^  can 
obtain  ours.  Certes,  we  have  no  will  to  withhold  him  from  the  affectionate 
fharge  of  this  poor  young  person — but  you  are  to  know,  that  Sir  Richard 
\  ariiey  hath  this  day  shown  himself  so  much  captivated  with  these  ladies 
of  ours,  that  here  is  Rutland  says,  he  will  carry  his  poor  insane  wife  no  far- 
ther than  the  lake,  plunge  her  in,  to  tenant  the  crystal  palaces  that  the  en- 
cliaiited  nymph  told  us  of,  and  return  a  jolly  widpwer,  to  dry  his  tears,  and 
to  make  up  the  loss  among  our  train.  How  say  you,  my  lord  ?— -We  have 
seen  him  under  two  or  three  different  guises — you  know  what  are  his  other 
attributes — think  you  he  is  capable  of  playing  his  lady  such  a  knave's 
trick  ?' 

Leicester  was  confounded,  but  the  danger  was  urgent,  and  a  reply  abso- 
lutely necessary.  ^  The  ladies,'  he  said,  Mhink  too  lightly  of  one  of  their 
«)\vn  sex,  in  supposing  she  could  deserve  such  a  fate,  or  too  ill  of  ours,  to 
chink  it  could  be  inflicted  otherwise.' 

*•  Hear  him,  my  ladies,'  said  Elizabeth  ;  <  like  all  bis  sex  he  would  ex- 
cuse their  cruelty  by  imputing  fickleness  to  us.' 

^  Sav  not  usy  madarn,'  replied  the  Earl ;  '  we  say  that  meaner  women, 
like  the  lesser  lights  of  heaven,  have  revolutions  and  phases,  but  who  shall 
impute  mutability  to  the  sun  or  to  Elizabeth  t^ 

The  discourse  presently  afterwards  assumed  a  less  perilous  tendency,  and 
L.eicester  continued  tosupporthis  part  in  it  with  spirit,at  whatever  ex  pence 
of  mental  agony.  So  pleasing  did  it  seem  to  Elizabeth,  that  the  Castle- bell 
had  sounded  midnight  ere  she  retired  from  the  company,  a  circumstance 
unusual  in  her  quiet  and  regular  habits  of  disposingf  of  time.  Her  departure 
was  of  course  the  signal  for  breaking  up  the  company,  who  dispersed  to 
their  several  places  of  repose,  to  dream  over  the  pastimes  o(  the  day,  or  to 
anticipate  those  of  the  morrow. 

The  unfortunate  Lord  of  the  Castle,  and  founder  of  the  proud  festival, 
retired  to  far  difierent  thoughts.  His  direction  to  the  valet  who  attended 
hifu  was  to  send  Varney  instantly  to  his  apartment.  The  messenger  re- 
turned after  some  delay,  and  informed  him  tliat  an  hour  had  elapsed  since 
Sir  Richard  Varney  had  left  the  Castle,  by  the  postern-gate,  with  three 
ether  persons,  one  of  whom  was  transported  in  a  horse- litter. 

'  llow  came  he  to  leave  the  Castle  after  the  watch  was  s«t  ?'  said  Leices- 
ter ;  <  I  thought  he  went  not  till  day-break.' 

3^ 
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<  He  ^ve  sMisfactory  reasoRs,  as  !  anderataDd/  said  the  dometdc,  '  \» 
the  ^tiard,  and.  as  i  hear,  showed  your  lordsbip^s  signet' 

*  True  -true,'  said  the  Earl ;  *  yet  he  has  beca  hasty — Do  any  of  his 
attendants  remain  behind*  ?' 

<  [Michael  Lambourne,  my  lord,'  said  the  valet,  <  was  not  to  be  found 
when  Sir  Richard  Varney  departed,  and  his  master  was  much  inceu5i^J 
at  his  absence.  1  saw  him  but  now  saddling  bis  horse  to  gallop  after  bis 
master.' 

<  Bid  him  come  hither  instantly/  said  Leicester  ;  <  I  have  a  message  tn 
bis  master.' 

The  servant  left  the  apartment,  and  Leicester  traversed  it  for  some  time 
in  deep  meditation — *  Varney  is  over-zealous,'  he  said,  *  over- pressing ^ 
lie  loves  me,  1  think — but  he  hath  his  own  ends  to  serve,  and  he  is  inexoni' 
ble  in  pursuit  of  them.  If  I  rise  he  rises,  and  he  bath  shown  himself  already 
but  too  eacfer  to  rid  me  of  this  obstacle  which  seems  to  stand  betwixt  me  and 
sovereignty.  Yet  1  will  not  stoop  to  bear  this  disgrace.  She  shall  be  pun- 
ished, but  it  shall  be  more  advisedly.  1  already  feel,  even  in  aoticipation, 
that  over-haste  would  light  the  flames  of  bell  in  my  bosom.  No^-one  vic- 
tim is  enough  at  once,  and  that  victim  already  waits  roe.' 

He  seized  upon  writing  materials,  and  hastily  traced  these  words  : — <  Sir 
Richard  Varney,  we  have  resolved  to  defer  the  matter  entrusted  to  yoiir 
care,  and  command  you  to  proceed  no  further  therein,  until  our  further  or- 
der. We  also  command  your  instant  return  to  Kenilworth|  so  soon  as  you 
have  safely  bestowed  that  with  which  you  are  entrusted.  But  if  the  safe- 
placing  of  youi  present  charge  shall  detain  you  longer  than  we  think  for,  we 
C(»mmand  you,  in  that  case,  to  send  back  our  signet-ring  by  a  trusty  and 
speedy  messenger,  we  having  present  need  o(  4he  same.  And  requiriii? 
your  strict  obedience  in  these  things,  and  commending  you  to  God^s  keep- 
ing, we  rest  assured  your  good  friend  and  muster, 

R.  Leickstbr. 

Given  at  our  Castle  of  Kenilworth,  the  tenth  of  July,  in  the  year  uf  Salva- 
tion one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-live.' 

As  Leicester  had  6nished  and  sealed  this  mandate,  Michael  Lambouroe 
booted  up  to  midthigh,  having  his  riding-cloak  girthed  around  him  witS  a 
broad  belt,  and  a  felt-cap  on  his  head,  like  that  of  a  courier,  entered  his 
apartment,  ushered  in  by  the  valet. 

<  What  is  thy  capacity  of  service  ?'  said  the  Carl. 

y  '  ^  Cquery  to  y(»ur  lordship^s  master  of  the  horse,'  answered  Lamboom<!, 

▼  with  his  customary  assurance. 

^  Tie  up  thy  saucy  tongue,  sir,'  said  Leicester  ;  ^  the  jests  that  may  suit 
Sir  Richard  Varney's  presence,  suit  not  mine.  How  soon  wilt  thou  over- 
take thy  master  ?' 

*  In  one  hour's  riding,  my  lord,  if  man  and  horse  hold  good,'  said  Lsoh 
bourne,  with  an  instant  alteration  of  demeanor,  from  an  approadi  to  famft- 
iarity  to  the  deepest  respect.  The  Karl  measured  him  with  bis  eye  frooi 
top  to  toe.  • 

^  I  have  heard  of  thee,'  lie  said  \  <  men  say  thou  art  a  prompt  lelluv  in 
my  service,  but  too  much  given  to  brawling  and  to  wassail  to  be  tmsted  wiik 
things  of  moment.' 

<  My  lord,'  said  Lambourne,  '  I  have  been  soldier,  sailor,  traveller,  aiuf 
adventurer  ;  and  these  are  all  trades  where  men  enjoy  toniay,  because  tht;) 
have  no  surety  erf*  to*roorrow.  But  though  1  may  oususe  mine  own  lebure^ 
I  have  never  neglected  the  duty  1  owe  my  master.' 
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'  See  that  It  be  so  in  this  instance,'  said  Leicester,  *  ftnd  it  shall  do  thee 
good.  Deliver  this  letter  speedily  and  carefully  into  Sir  Richard  Varney's 
hands.' 

*  Does  my  commission  reach  no  farther  ?'  said  Lamboume. 

*  No/  answered  Leicester,  <  but  it  deeply  concerns  me  that  it  be  carefully 
as  well  as  hastily  executed.' 

<  I  will  spare  neither  care  nor  horse-flesh,'  answered  Lambourne,  and 
immediately  took  his  leave.  ^  So  this  isthe  end  of  my  private  audience, 
from  which  I  hoped  so  much,'  he- muttered  to  himself,  as  he  went  through 
the  long  gallery,  and  down  the  back  stair-case.  ^  Cogsbones,  I  thought  the 
Earl  had  wanted  a  cast  of  mine  office  in  some  secret  intrigue,  and  it  all  ends 
in  carrying  a  letter.  Well,  bis  pleasure  shall  be  done,  however,  and  as  his 
lordship  y^eW  says,  it  may  do  me  good  another  time.  The  child  most  creep 
ere  he  walk,  and  so  roust  your  infant  courtier.  But  come  forth.  Bayard/ 
he  added,  leading  his  horse  into  the  court-yard,  '  for  your  flanks  and  my 
spurs  must  be  presently  acquainted.' 

lie  mounted,  accordingly,  and  left  the  Castle  by  the  postern  gate,  where 
his  free  passage  was  permitted,  in  consequence  of  a  message  to  that  efiect 
Itifi  by  Sir  Richard  Varney. 

So  soon  as  Lambourne  and  the  valet  had  left  the  apartment,  Leicester 
proceeded  to  change  his  dress  for  a  very  plain  one,  and  throwinf?  hh  mantle 
around  him,  and  taking  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  he  went  by  the  private  passage 
of  communication  to  a  small  secret  postern-door  which  opened  into  the  court- 
yard, near  to  the  entrance  of  the  Pleasance.  iiis  Mflections  were  of  a  more 
calm  and  determined  character  than  they  had  been  at  any  late  period,  and  . 
he  endeavoured  to  claim,  even  in  his  own  eye,  the  character  of  a  man  more 
sinned  against  that  sinning. 

*  I  have  sufl*ered  the  deepest  injury,'  such  was  the  tenor  of  his  meditations, 
^  yet  I  have  restricted  the  instant  reveni?e  which  was  in  my  power,  and  have 
limited  it  to  that  which  is  manly  and  noble.  But  shall  the  union  which  this 
false  woman  has  this  day  disgraced,  remain  an  abiding  fetter  on  me,  to  check 
me  in  the  noble  career  to  which  my  destinies  invite  me?  No— there  are 
other  means  of  disengaging  such  ties,  without  unloosing  the  cords  of  life. 
In  the^ight  of  God,  1  am  no  longer  bound  by  the  union  she  has  broken. 
Kingdoms  shall  divide  us — oceans  roll  betwixt  us,  and  their  waves,  whose 
abysses  have  swallowed  whole  navies,  shall  be  the  sole  depositaries  of  the 
deadly  mystery.' 

By  such  a  train  of  argument  did  Leicester  labour  to  reconcile  his  con* 
science  to  the  prosecution  of  plans  of  vengeance,  so  hastily  adopted,  and  of 
schemes  of  ambition,  which  had  become  so  woven  in  with  every  purpose 
and  action  of  his  life,  that  he  was  incapable  of  the  eflbrt  of  relinquishing 
them,  until  his  vengeance  appeared  to  him  to  wear  a  face  of  justice,  and  even 
of  generous  moderation. 

In  this  muod,  the  vindictive  and  ambiticHis  Earl  entered  the  superb  pre- 
cincts of  the  Pleasance,  then  ilfumined  by  the  full  moon.  The  broad  yellow 
light  being  reflected  on  all  sides  from  the  white  freestone,  of  which  the  pave- 
ment, balustrades,  and  architectural  ornaments  of  the  place  were  construe* 
ted  ;  and  not  a  single  fleecy  cloud  being  visable  in  the  azure  sky,  the  scene 
WHS  nearly  as  light  as  if  the  sun  had  just  left  the  horizon.  The  numerous 
statues  of  white  marble  glimmered  in  the  pale  light,  tike  so  many  shtn^ted 
ghi>s:s  just  arisen  from  their  sepidchres,  and  the  fountains  threw  their  jets 
into  the  air,  as  if  they  sought  that  ihev  should  be  silvered  by  the  moon- 
beams, ere  they  fell  down  afrain  upon  Mi*  >  ha<<ins  in  sh*i*.v'Ms  of  sparkling 
silver.     The  day  had  been  sultry ^  and  the  geulie  nigbt-brettze^  which  sigh- 
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ed  alonpr  the  ttrrace  of  the  Pteasance,  raised  not  a  deeper  breath  than  the 
fan  In  ifae  hand  of  youthfid  beauty.  The  bird  of  summer  night  bad  buiit 
many  a  nest  in  the  bowprs  of  the  adjacent  ^rden,  and  the  tenants  now  uv- 
demnified  themselves  for  silence  during  the  day,  by  a  fuU  chorus  of  their 
own  unrivalled  warblings,  now  joyous,  now  pathetic,  nowunited,  now  re- 
sponsive to  each  other,  as  if  to  express  their  delight  in  tbe  placid  and  deli- 
cioiis  scene  to  which  they  added  their  melody. 

iVI using  on  matters  far^  different  from  the  fall  of  waters,  the  gleam  of 
moonlight  or  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  the  stately  Leicester  walked  sli>w- 
ly  from  the  one  end  of  the  terrace  to  the  other,  his  cloak  wrapped  around 
him,  and  his  sword  under  his  arm^  without  seeing  any  thing  resembling  the 
human  form. 

^  1  have  been  fooled  by  my  own  generosity,  if  I  have  suffered  the  villain 
to  escape  me — ay,  and  perhaps  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  Adulteress,  wboi« 
so  poorly  guarded.' 

These  were  his  thoughts,  which  were  instantly  dispelled,  when,  turning 
to  look  back  towards  the  entrance,  he  saw  a  human  form  advancing  slow  ly 
from  the  portico,  and  darkening  tbe  various  objects  with  Its  shadow,  as  it 
passed  them  successively,  in  its  approach  towards  him. 

<  Shall  I  strike  ere  I  a^ain  hear  his  detested  voice  ?'  was  Leicester's 
thought,  as  he  grasped  the  bfit  of  his  sword.  ^  But  no  !  1  will  see  which 
way  his  vile  practice  tends.  I  will  watch,  disgusting  as  it  is,  the  coils 
and  mazes  of  the  loathsome  snake,  ere  1  put  forth  my  strength  and  crush 
hiin. 


> 


11  is  hand  quitted  the  sword-hilt,  and  he  advanced  slowly  towards  Tres- 
silian,  collecting,  for  their  meeting,  all  the  self-possession  he  could  command, 
until  the^  came  tront  to  front  with  each  other. 

'^rres.Nilian  made  a  profound  i;everence,  to  which  the  Elarl  replied  with  a 
bnti^'lity  inclination  of  the  head,  and  the  words,  '  You  sought  secret  confer- 
ence with  me,  sir — I  am  here,  and  attentive }' 

'  My  lord,'  said  Tressilian,  '  1  am  so  earnest  in  that  which  I  have  to  s^}\ 
and  So  desirous  to  find  a  patient,  nay  a  favourable  hearing,  that  1  will  stoop 
to  exculpate  myselt  from  whatever  might  prejudice  your  lordship  against 
me.     You  think  me  your  eiiemv  ?' 

*•  Havel  not  some  apparent  cause  .^'  answered  Leicester,  peit^etving  that 
Tressilian  paused  for  a  reply. 

*  Y'ou  do  me  wrong,  ni}  lord.  lama  friend,  but  neither  a  dependant  nor 
partizanof  the  Karl  of  Sussex,  whom  courtiers  call  your  rival ^  and  it  is 
some  considenible  time  .since  1  ceased  to  consider  either  courts,  or  court-in- 
trigues,  as  suited  to  my  temper  or  genius.' 

*  JV-o  doubt,  sir,'  answered  Leicester ;  '  there  are  other  occupations  more 
worthy  a  scholar.  ai»d  for  such  the  world  holds  Master  Tressilian — Love 
ha^  his  intrigues  as  well  as  ambition.' 

*  1  perceive,  mv  lord,'  replied  Tressilian,  *you  give  much  weight  to  my 
early  attachment  tor  the  untortunate  >oi  ng  person  of  whom  1  am  about  to 
Sfieak,  and  perhaps  think  1  am  prosecuting  her  cause  out  of  rivalry,  roort- 
tlian  a  sense  of  jiislice.' 

'  No  mattei  tor  my  thoughts,  sir,'  said  the  Earl ;  <  proceed.  Ytm  ha^e 
as  yet  spoken  of  yoursellUnly  ;  an  important  and  worthy  subject  doubtless, 
but  which,  perhaps,  does  not  altogether  so  deeply  concern  me,  that  1  should 
postpone  niy  lepose  to  hear  ii.  ^ipare  me  farther  prelude,  Sir,  and  speak 
to  the  purpose,  it  indeed  you  have  aufht  to  sa}  that  concerns  me.  When 
you  have  done,  1,  in  my  turn,  have  sumelbing  to  communicate' 
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'  I  will  speak  then,  without  farther  prelude,  my  lord/  answered  Tnessil* 
ian  ;  '  having  to  say  that  which,  as  it  concerns  your  lordship's  honour,  1  am 
confident  you  will  not  think  your  time  wasted  in  listening  to.  i  have  to  re- 
quest an  account  from  your  lot  dshi(i  of  the  unhappy  Amy  Robsart,  whose 
history  is  too  well  known  to  you.  I  regret  deeply  that  1  did  not  at  once 
take  this  course,  and  make  yourself  judire  between  me  and  the  villain  by 
whom  she  is  injured.  My  lord,  she  extricated  herself  from  an  imlawt'ul 
and  most  perilous  state  of  confinement,  trusting:  to  the  effects  of  her  own  re- 
monstrance upon  her  unworthy  husband,  and  extorted  from  me  a  promise, 
that  I  would  not  interfere  in  her  behalf  until  she  had  used  her  own  efforts  to 
have  her  rights  acknowledged  by  her  unworthy  husband.' 

*  Ha  I'  said  Leicester^  *  remember  you  to  whom  you  speak?' 

^  i  say  unworthy  husband,  my  lord,'  repeated  Tressilian,  '  and  my  res- 
pect can  find  no  softer  languaee.  The  unhappy  young  woman  is  with- 
drawn from  my  knowledge,  and  sequestered  in  some  secret  place  of  this 
Castle, — if  she  be  not  transferred  to  some  place  of  seclusion  better  fitted  for 
bad  designs.  This  must  be  reformed,  my  lord, — 1  speak  it  as  authorized 
by  her  father, — and  this  ill-fated  marriage  must  be  avouched  and  proved  in 
the  Queen's  presence,  and  the  lady  placed  without  restraint,  and  at  her  own 
free  disposal.  And,  permit  me  to  say,  it  concerns  no  one's  honour  that 
these  most  just  demands  of  mine  should  be  complied  with  as  it  does  that  of 
your  lordship.' 

The  Eail  stood  as  if  he  had  been  petrified  at  the  extreme  coolness  with 
which  he,  whom  he  considered  as  having  injured  him  so  deeply,  pleaded  the 
cause  of  his  criminal  paramour,  as  if  she  had  been  an  innocent  woman,  and 
he  a  disinterested  advocate;  nor  was  it  lessened  by  the  warmth  with  which 
he  seemed  to  demand  for  her  the  rank  and  situation  which  she  had  disgra- 
ced, and  the  advantages  of  which  she  was  doubtless  to  share  with  the  lover 
who  advocated  her  cause  with  such  effrontery.  Tressilian  had  been  silent 
for  more  than  a  minute  ere  the  Earl  recovered  from  the  excess  of  his  aston. 
ishment ;  and,  considering  the  prepossessions  with  which -his  mind  was  occu- 
pied, there  is  little  wonder  that  his  passion  gained  the  mastery  of  every  oth- 
er consideration.  ^  1  have  heard  you,  Master  Tressilian,'  said  be,  ^  with- 
out interruption,  and  I  bless  God  that  my  ears  were  never  before  made  to 
tingle  by  the  words  of  so  frontless  a  villain.  The  task  of  cliastising  you  is 
fitter  for  the  hangman's  scourge  than  the  sword  of  a  nobleman,  but  yet  ■ 
Villain,  draw  and  defend  thvself !' 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words,  he  dropped  his  mantle  on  the  ground,  struck 
Tressilian  smartly  with  his  sheathed  sword,  and  instantly  drawing  his  ra- 
pier, put  himself  into  a  posture  of  assault.  The  vehement  fury  of  his  lan- 
guage at  first  filled  Tressilian,  in  his  turn,  with  surprise  equal  to  what  Lei- 
cester had  felt  when  he  addressed  him.  But  astonishment  gave  rise  to  re- 
sentment, when  the  unmegted  insults  of  his  language  were  followed  by  a 
blow,  which  immediately  put  to  flight  everv  thought  save  that  of  instant 
combat.  Tressilian's  sword  was  instantly  drawn,  and  though  perhaps 
somewhat  inferior  to  Leicester  in  the  use  of  the  weapon,  he  understood  it 
well  enough  to  maintain  the  contest  with  great  spirit,  the  rather  that  of  the 
two  he  was  for  the  time  the  more  cool,  as  he  could  not  help  imputing  Lei- 
cester's conduct  either  to  actual  frenzy,  or  to  the  influence  of  some  strong 
delusion. 

The  rencontre  had  continued  for  several  minutes,  without  either  party  re- 
ceiving a  wound,  when  of  a  suddrn  voices  wete  heatd  beneath  the  portico, 
which  formed  the  entrance  of  the  terrace,  mingled  with  tbe  steps  of  men 
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advancing  hastily.    *  We  are  interrupted,'  said  Leicester  to  his  antagonist ; 
'  follow  me.' 

*  At  the  same  time  a  voice  from  the  portico  said,  '  The  jackanape  is  right 
—they  are  tilting  here.'' 

Leicester,  meanwhile,  drew  off  Tressiiian  into  a  sort  of  recess  behind 
one  of  the  fountains,  which  served  to  conceal  them,  while  six  of  the  yeo- 
men of  the  Queen's  guard  passed  along  the  middle  walk  of  the  Pleasance. 
and  they  could  hear  one  say  to  the  rest,  ^  We  will  never  find  them  to-nieht 
amongst  all  these  squirting  fimnels,  squirrel-cages,  and  rabbit-holes :  bat 
if  we  find  them  not  before  we  reach  ihe  farther  end,  we  will  retum,  and 
mount  a  guard  at  the  entrance,  and  so  secure  them  till  morning.' 

*  A  proper  matter,'  said  another,  ^the  drawing  of  swords  so  near  the 
Queen*s  presence,  ay,  and  in  her  very  Palace  as  'twere — Hang  it,  they  must 
be  some  poor  drunken  game-cocks  fallen  to  sparring— ^were  pity  almost 
we  should  find  them — the  penalty  is  chopping  off  a  hand,  is  it  not  ? — 
'twere  hard  to  lose  hand  for  handling  a  bit  of  steel,  that  comes  so  natural  to 
one's  gripe.' 

<  Thou  art  a  brawler  thyself,  Ge<Hge,'  said  another ;  *  but  take  heed,  for 
the  law  stands  as  thou  say'st.' 

*  Ay,'  said  the  first,  *  an  the  act  be  not  mildly  construed ;  for  thou  know^st 
'tis  not  the  Queen's  Palace,  but  my  I^ord  of  Leicester's.' 

*  Why,  for  that  matter,  the  ()enalty  may  b*'  as  severe,'  said  another:  <  for 
an  our  gracious  Mistress  be  Queen,  as  she  is,  God  save  her,  my  Lord  uf 
Leicester  is  as  good  as  King/ 

'  Hush  !  thou  knave !'  said  a  third  ;  ^  how  know'st  thou  who  may  be 
within  hearing?' 

Ihey  passed  on,  mak'ng  a  kind  of  careless  search,  but  seemingly  more 
intent  on  their  own  conversation  than  bent  on  discovering  the  persons  w  ho 
had  created  the  nocturnal  disturbance. 

They  had  no  sooner  passed  forward  along  the  terrace,  than  Leicester, 
making  a  sign  to  Tressilian  to  follow  him,  glided  away  in  an  opposite  dirt*c- 
tion,  and  escaped  though  the  portico  undiscovered.  He  conducted  Tres- 
silian to  Mervyn's  Tower,  in  which  he  was  now  again  lodged;  and  then 
ere  parting  with  him,  said  these  words,  ^  If  thou  hast  courage  to  continue 
and  bring  to  an  end  what  is  thus  broken  off,  be  near  me  when  the  court  goes 
forth  to-morrow — we  shall  find  a  time,  and  I  will  give  you  a  signal  when  it 
b  fitting.' 

<  My  lord,'  said  Tressilian,  ^  at  another  time  I  might  have  inquired  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  and  furious  inveteracy  against  me.  But.  you  have 
hid  that  on  my  shoulder,  which  only  blood  can  wash  away  ;  and  were  you 
as  high  as  your  proudest  wishes  ever  carried  you,  I  would  have  from  yoo 
satisfaction  for  my  wounded  honour.' 

On  these  terms  ihey  parted,  but  the  adventures  of  the  night  were  not  yet 
ended  with  Leicester.  He  was  compelled  to  pass  by  iSaint-lowe's  Tower, 
in  order  to  gain  the  private  passage  which  led  to  his  oilrn  chamber,  and  in 
the  entrance  thereof  he  met  Lord  Hunsdon  hulf-clothed,  and  with  a  naked 
sword  under  bin  arm. 

*  Are  \ou  awakened  too,  with  this  'lanim,  my  Lord  of  Leicester  ?'  said 
the  old  soldit^r.  *  '1  is  well —  By  gogVnails,  the  nights  are  as  noisy  as  the 
day  in  thi^  Castle- of  yours,  Some  too  hours  since  I  was  waked  bv  the 
screams  ot  thai  ;  oor  brain -^'ck  Lady  Vamey,  whom  her  husband  was  for- 
cing away,  i  »»  misi^  \ «  v.  it  reqninvl  both  your  warrant  and  the  Queen's, 
to  keep  me  Irom  euic^iing  jiho  the  game,  and  cutting  that  \aniey  of  yours 
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over  the  b^^d :  and  now  there  U  a  brawl  down  in  the  Pleasanee,  or  whal 
«al!  you  me  stiuie  terrace  walk,  where  all  yonJer  gimcrack«  ^stand  r' 

The  first  part  of  the  old  man's  speech  weac  through  the  Llarl's  heart  like 
a  knife;  to  the  last  he  answered  that  he  hiinsHf  bad  heard  theclRnh  of 
swords,  and  had  come  down  to  take  order  with  those  who  had  been  so  inso* 
lent  su  near  the  Queen's  presence. 

<  Nay  then,'  said  Hunsdon,  '  I  will  be  glad  of  your  lordship's  company.' 

Leicester  was  thus  compelled  to  turn  back  with  the  rough  old  Liord  to  the 
Pleasance.  where  Hunsdon  heard  from  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  who  were 
under  his  iinmediate  command,  the  unsuccessful  search  they  had  made  for 
the  authors  of  the  disturbance;  and  bestowed  for  their  pains  some  round 
dozen  of  curses  on  thtfxii,  as  laxy  knaves  and  blind  whoresons.  Leicester 
also  thought  it  necessary  to  seem  angry  that  no  discovery  had  been  effected  ; 
but  at  length  suggested  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  that  after  ail  it  could  only  be  some 
foolish  yoimg  men,  who  had  been  drinking  healths  pottle-deepi  and  who 
would  be  sufiicienily  scared  by  the  search  which  had  taken  place  after  them. 
Hunsdon,  who  was  himself  attached  to  his  cup,  allowed  that  a  piot-flagon 
ini;^iit  cover  many  of  the  follies  which  it  had  caused,  ^  But/  added  he, 
<  unless  your  lordship  will  be  less  liberal  in  your  house-keeping,  and  restrain 
the  overflow  of  ale,  and  wine,  and  wassail,  I  foresee  it  will  end  in  my  having 
some  of  these  good  fellows  into  the  guard-house,  and  treating  them  to  a  dose 
of  the  strappadoe.' 

At  length  he  proposed  tliey  should  retire  to  their  chambers.  Joyful  at 
being  rid  of  his  compauy,  Leicester  took  leave  of  him  at  the  entrance  of  his 
lodging,  where  they  had  first  met,  and  entering  the  private  pnssage,  took 
up  the  lamp  which  he  left  there,  and  by  its  expiring  light  found  the  way  to 
his  own  apartment. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Room !  room  \  for  my  horse  will  wiace 
If  lie  come  within  so  many  yards  of  a  prince ; 
For  to  tell  you  true,  and  in  rhyme, 
He  was  foalM  in  Queen  Elizabeth^s  time ; 
.  When  the  great  earl  of  Lester 
la  this  casUe  did  teast  her. 

MASauS  OF  OWLS. — BSV  JOVSOH. 

The  amusement  with  which  Elizabeth  and  her  court  were  next  day  to 
be  regaled,  was  an  exhibition  by  the  true-hearted  men  of  Coventry,  who 
were  to  lepresent  the  strife  between  the  English  and  the  Danes,  agreeably 
to  a  custom  long  preserved  in  their  ancient  borough,  and  warranted  for 
truth  by  old  histories  and  chronicles.  In  this  pageant,  one  party  of  the 
town's  folks  presented  the  Saxons  and  the  other  the  Danes,  and  represented 
both  in  rude  rhymes  and  with  hard  blows ;  the  contentions  of  these  two 
fierce  nation:*,  and  the  Amazonian  courage  of  the  English  women,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  story,  were  the  principal  agents  in  the  general  massacre  of 
the  Dfines,  which  took  place  at  Hock-tide,  in  the  year  of  Qod  1012.  This 
sport,  which  had  been  long  a  favourite  pastime  with  the  men  of  Coventryi 
bad,  it  seems,  ^x'en  put  down  by  'iu^  i  tluence  of  some  zealous  clergymen^  of 
ihe  more  precise  cast,  who  chanced  to  have  considerable  influence  with  the 
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iQagi6trates«  But  the  generality  of  t  he  inhabitants  had  peUtioned  the  Qaeen 
that  they  rai^ht  have  their  piay  again^  and  be  honoured  with  permiasiofi  lo 
represent  it  before  her  Highness.  And  when  the  matter  was  canvassed  in 
the  little  council,  which  usually  attended  the  Queen  for  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, the  proposal,  although  opposed  by  some  of  stricter  sort,  foaud  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  Klizabeth,  who  said,  that  such  toys  occupied,  without  ofience. 
the  minds  of  many,  who  lacking  them,  might  find  worse  subjects  of  pastime; 
and  that  their  pastors,  however  commendable  for  learning  and  godliness, 
were  somewhat  too  sour  in  preaching  against  the  pastimes  of  their  Hocks, 
and  so  the  pageant  was  permitted  to  proceed. 

Accordingly,  after  a  morning  repast,  which  Master  Laneham  calls  an 
ambrosial  breakfast,  the  principal  persons  of  the  court  in  attendance  upon 
her  Majesty,  pressed  to  the  Gallery-tower,  to  witness  the  approach  of  the 
two  contending  parties  of  Lnglisli  and  Daneit;  and  after  a  signal  had  beea 
given,  the  gate  which  opened  in  the  circuit  of  the  Chase  was  thrown  wi^ie, 
to  adroit  them.  On  they  came  foot  aud  horse,  for  some  of  the  more  ambi- 
tious  burghers  and  yeomen  had  put  them  into  fantastic  dresses,  toreseai:>)e 
the  two  diHerent  nations.  However,  to  prevent  fatal  accidents,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  on  real  horses,  but  had  only  license  to  accoutre 
themselves  with  those  hobby-horses,  as  they  are  called,  which  anciently 
formed  the  chief  delight  of  a  morrice-dance,  and  which  still  are  exhibited  <iu 
the  stage,  in  the  grand  battle  fought  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Mr.  Bayer's 
tragedy.  The  infantry  followed  in  similar  disguises.  This  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  anti-masque  or  burlesque  of  the  more  stately  pageant?, 
in  which  the  nobility  and  gentry  bore  part  in  the  show,  and,  to  the  l>est  c.i 
their  knowledge,  imitated  with  accuracy  the  personages  whom  they  repre- 
sented. The  Hocktide  play  was  of  a  different  cliaracter,  the  actors  bein^ 
persons  of  inferior  degree,  and  tlieir  habits  the  better  fitted  forthe  occasion, 
the  more  incongruous  and  ridiculous  that  they  were  in  themselves.  Accord- 
ingly their  array,  which  the  pro^^ress  of  our  tale  allows  us  no  time  to  des* 
cribe,  was  ludicrous  enough,  and  their  weapons,  though  formidable  enoutiii 
to  deal  sound  blows,  were  long  alder-poles  instead  of  lances,  aod  sound 
cudgels  for  swords  ;  and  for  fence,  both  cavalry  and  infantry  were  well 
equipped  with  stout  head-pieces,  and  targets  of  thick  leather. 

Captain  Coxe,  that  celebrated  humourist  of  Coventry,  whose  library  of 
ballads,  almanacks,  and  penny  histories,  fairly  wrapped  up  in  parcbmem, 
and  tied  round  for  security  with  a  piece  of  whi^xord,  remains  still  the  envy 
of  antiquaries,  was  the  ingenious  person  under  whose  dbection  the  pageant 
had  been  set  forth,  rode  valiantly  on  his  hobby-horse  before  the  bands  of 
English,  high*trussed,  saith  Laneham,  and  brandishing  his  long  sword,  as 
became  an  expei  ienced  man  of  war,  who  had  fought  under  the  Queeo's 
lather,  bluff  King  Henry,  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  was,  as  right  and  reason 
craved,  the  first  to  enter  the  lists,  and,  passing  the  gallery  at  the  head  of  his 
myrmidons,  kissed  the  hilt  of  his  sword  to  the  Queen,  and  executed  at  the 
same  time  a  gambade,  the  like  v^  hereof  had  never  been  practised  by  two-leg- 
ged hobby-horse.  Then  passing  on  with  all  his  followers  of  cavaliers  and 
infantry,  he  drew  them  up  with  martial  skill  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
bridge,  or  tilt-yard,  until  his  antagonist  would  be  fairly  prepared  for  the  on- 
set. This  was  no  long  interval  i  for  the  Danish  cavalry  and  infantry,  no 
way  inferior  to  the  English  in  number,  valour,  and  equipment,  instandy  ar- 
rived, with  the  northern  bag-pipe  blowing  before  them  in  token  of  their 
country,  and  headed  by  a  cunning  master  of  defence,  only  inferior  to  the 
renowned  Captain  Coxe,  if  to  him,  in  the  discipline  of  war.  The  Danes,  as 
invaders^  took  their  station  under  the  Uallery-tower,  and  opposite  to  that  c 
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Mortimer ;  and,  when  their  arraogements  were  completely  made,  a  signal 
was  given  for  the  encounter. 

Their  first  charge  upon  each  other  was  rather  moderate,  for  either  party 
had  some  dread  of  being  forced  into  the  lake.  But  as  reinforcements  came 
up  on  either  side,  the  encounter  grew  from  a  skirmish  into  a  blazing  battle. 
They  rushed  upon  one  another,  as  Master  Laneham  testifies,  like  rams  in- 
flamed by  jealousy,  with  such  furious  encounter,  that  both  parties  were  of- 
ten overthrown,  and  the  clubs  and  targets  made  a  most  horrible  clatter.  In 
many  instances,  that  happened  which  had  been  dreaded  by  the  more  expe- 
rienced warriors,  who  began  that  <)ay  of  strife.  The  rails  which  defended 
the  led<^es  of  the  bridge*  had  been,  perhaps  of  purpose,  left  but  slightly  fas- 
tened, and  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  those  who  thronged  to  the  combat, 
so  that  the  hot  courage  of  many  of  the  combatants  received  a  sufficient  cool- 
ing. These  incidents  might  have  occasioned  more  serious  damage  than 
became  such  an  affray,  for  many  of  the  champions  who  met  with  this  mis- 
chance, could  not  swim,  and  those  who  could,  were  encumbered  with  their 
suits  of  leathern  and  of  paper  armour,  but  the  case  had  been  provided  for, 
and  there  were  several  boats  in  readiness  to  pick  up  the  unfortunate  warri- 
ors, and  convey  thtfm  to  the  dry  land,  where,  dripping  and  dejected,  they 
comforted  themselves  with  the  hot  ale  and  strong  waters  which  were  liber- 
ally allowed  to  them,  without  showing  any  desire  to  re-enter  so  desperate  a 
condict. 

Captain  Coxe  alone,  that  paragon  of  Black-Letter  Antiquaries,  after 
twice  experiencing  horse  and  man  this  perilous  leap,  equal  to  any  extremi- 
ty to  which  the  favourite  heroes  of  chivalry,  whose  exploits  he  studied  in 
an  abridged  form,  whether  Amadis,  Belianis,  Bevis,  or  his  own  Guy  of 
Warwick,  had  ever  been  subjected  to — Captain  Coxe,  we  repeat,  did  ujono, 
after  two  such  mischances,  rush  again  into  the  heat  of  conflict,  his  olothes 
and  the  foot-cloth  of  his  hobby-horse  dropping  water,  and  twice  re-animat« 
«d  by  voice  and  example  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  English ;  so  that  at 
length  their  victory  over  the  Danish  invaders  became,  as  was  just  and  rea- 
sonable, complete  and  decisive.  Worthy  he  was  to  be  rendered  immortal 
by  the  pen  of  Ben  Jonson,  who,  fifty  years  afterwards,  deemed  thuta 
masque,  exhibited  an  Keniiwortb,  could  be  ushered  in  by  none  with  so 
much  propriety,  as  by  the  ghost  of  Captain  Coxe,  mounted  upon  his  re- 
doubted hobby-horse. 

These  rough  rural  gambob  may  not  altogether  agree  with  the  reader's 
preconceived  idea  of  an  entertainment  presented  before  Elizabeth,  in  whose 
reign  letters  revived  with  such  brilliancy,  and  whose  court,  governed  by  a 
female,  whose  sense  of  propriety  was  equal  to  her  strength  of  mind,  was  no 
less  distinguished  for  delicacy  and  refinement,  than  her  counsels  for  wisdom 
and  fortitude.  But  whether  from  the  political  wish  to  seem  interested  in 
popular  sports,  or  whether  from  a  spark  of  old  Henry's  rough  masculine 
spirit,  which  Elizabeth  sometimes  displayed,  it  is  certain  the  Queen  laugh- 
'*d  heartily  at  the  imitation,  or  rather  burlesque  of  chivalry,  which  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Coventry  play.  She  called  near  her  person  the  Earl  of  Su»- 
sex  and  Lord  llunsdon,  partly  perhaps  to  make  amends  to  the  former,  tor 
the  long  and  private  audiences  with  which  she  had  indulged  the  Earl  of 
L.eicester,  by  engaging  him  in  conversation  upon  a  pastime,  which  better 
suited  his  taste  than  those  pageants  which  were  furnished  forth  from  the 
t>tores  of  antiquity.  The  disposition  which  the  Queen  shewed  to  laugh  and 
Je^t  with  her  military  leaders,  gave  the  Earl  of  Leicester  the  opportunity  he 
had  been  watching  for  withdrawing  from  the  royal  presence,  which  to  the 
court  around,  so  well  had  he  chosen  his  time,  had  the  graceful  appearance 
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of  leavin^tiis  rival  free  access  to  the  Queen's  person,  instead  of  availiii| 
bimself  of  his  right  as  her  landlord,  to  stand  perpetually  betwixt  others, 
and  the  light  of  her  coantenance. 

Leicester's  thoughts,  however  had  a  far  different  object  from  mere  court- 
esy ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  see  the  Queen  fairly  engaged  in  conversaiioa 
with  Sussex  and  Hunsdon,  behind  whose  back  stood  Sir  Nicholas  Blount, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear  at  each  word  which  was  spoken,  than,  making  a  si$^ 
to  Tressilian,  who,  according  to  appointment,  watched  his  muiioos  at  a  lit- 
tle distance,  be  extricated  himself  from  the  press,  and  walking  towards  the 
Chase,  made  his  way  through  the  crowds  of  ordinary  spectators,  who,  with 
open  mouth,  stood  gazing  on  the  battle  of  the  English  and  the  Danes. 
When  he  had  accomplished  this,  which  was  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  he 
shot  another  glance  behind  him  to  see  that  Tressilian  had  been  equally  suc- 
cessful, and  so  soon  as  he  saw  him  also  free  from  the  crowd,  he  led  the  waj 
to  a  small  thicket,  behind  which  stood  a  lackey,  with  two  horses  ready  sad- 
dled. He  flung  himself  on  the  one,  and  made  signs  to  Tressilian  to  mooni 
the  other,  who  obeyed  without  speaking  a  single  word. 

Leicester  then  spurred  his  horse,  and  galloped  without  stopping  until  be 
reached  a  sequestered  spot,  environed  by  lofty  oaks,  about  a  mile's  distance 
from  the  Castle,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  scene  to  which  cwi- 
osit>  was  drawing  every  spectator.  He  there  dismounted,  bound  his  Imtx 
to  a  tree,  and  only  pronouncing  the  words,  ^  Here  there  is  no  risk  of  inter- 
roption,'  laid  his  cloak  across  his  saddle,  and  drew  his  sword. 

Tressilian  imitated  his  example  punctually,  yet  could  not  forbear  sayinf, 
as  he  drew  his  weapon,  *  My  lord,  as  1  have  been  known  to  OHUiy  as  one 
^o  does  not  fear  death,  when  placed  in  balance  with  honour,  m^inks  I 
may,  without  derogation,  ask  wherefore,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  honoura- 
ble, your  lordship  dared  to  offer  me  such  a  mark  of^  disgrace  as  places  ib 
on  these  terms  with  respect  to  each  other.' 

<  If  you  like  not  such  marks  of  ray  scorn,'  replied  the  earl,  <  betake  yoar* 
self  instantly  to  your  weapon,  lest  I  repeat  the  injury  you  complain  oL^ 

'  It  shall  not  need,  my  lord,'  said  Tressilian.  '  God  judge  betwixt  us. 
and  your  blood,  if  you  fall,  be  on  your  own  head.' 

He  had  scarce  completed  the  sentence  when  they  intently^  closed  in  com- 
bat. 

But  Leicester,  who  was  a  perfect  master  of  defence  amoligst  all  other 
exterior  accomplishments  of  the  time,  had  seen,  on  the  preceding  night, 
enough  of  Tressiilan's  strength  and  skill,  to  make  him  fight  with  more  caa- 
tion  than  heretofore,  and  prefer  a  secure  revenge  to  a  hasty  one.  For  sooie 
minutes  they  fought  with  equal  skill  and  fortune,  till,  in  a  desperate  louage 
which  Leicester  successfully  put  aside,  Tressilian  exposed  himself  at  disad- 
vantage ;  and,  in  a  subsequent  attempt  to  close,  the  Earl  forced  hn  sword 
from  his  hand  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground.  With  a  grinn  smile  br 
held  the  point  of  his  rapier  within  two  inches  of  the  throat  of  his  faller. 
adversary,  and  placing  his  feet  at  the  same  time  on  his  breast,  bid  him  coc- 
fess  his  vilianous  wrongs  towards  him,  and  prepare  for  death. 

'I  have  no  villany  nor  wrong  towards  thee  to  confess,'  answered  Ties* 
M*^    ViHan,  ^and  am  better  prepared  for  death  than  thou.     Use  thine  advantage 
-ap  thou  wilt,  and  may  God  forgive  vou.    I  have  given  you  no  i:ause  i'g; 
this.'  "   . 

< 'No  cause!'  exclaimed  the  Earl,  ^no  cause  I — but  why  parley  with 
*,«sucha  slave  ? — Die  a  liar,  as  thou  hast  lived  1' 

'He  had.withdrawn  his  arm  for  the  ptu-pose  of  striking  the  fatal  blow,  whec 
it  llWt^udd^nly  seized  from  behind. 
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The  Earl  turned  in  wrath  to  shake  off  the  onexpected  obstacle,  but  was 
surprised  to  find  that  a  strange-looking  boy  had  hold  of  his  sword-arm,  and 
clung  to  it  with  such  tenacity  of  grasp,  that  he  could  not  shake  him  off  with- 
out a  considerable  struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  Tressilian  had  opportunity 
to  rise  and  possess  himself  once  more  of  his  weapon.  Leicester  again  turn- 
ed towards  him  with  looks  of  unabated  ferocity,  and  the  combat  would  have 
recommenced  with  still  more  desperation  on  both  parts,  had  not  the  boy 
clung  to  Lord  Leicester's  knees,  and  in  a  shrill  tone  implored  him  to  listen 
one  moment  ere  he  prosecuted  this  quarrel. 

<  Stand  up,  and  let  roe  go/  said  Leicester,  'or,  by  heaven,  I  will  pierce 
thee  with  my  rapier  ! — What  hast  thou  to  do  to  bar  my  way  to  revenge  ?' 

'  Much-— much  !'  exclaimed  the  undaunted  boy  ;  '  since  my  folly  has 
been  the  cause  of  these  bloody  quarrels  between  you,  and  perchance  of 
ivorse  evils.  O,  if  you  would  ever  again  enjoy  the  peace  of  an  innocent 
mind,  if  you  hope  again  to  sleep  in  peace  and  unhaunted  by  remorse,  take 
so  much  leisure  as  to  peruse  this  letter,  and  then  do  as  you  list.' 

While  he  spoke  in  this  eager  and  earnest  manner,  to  which  his  singular 
features  and  voice  gave  a  goblin  like  effect,  he  held  up  to  Leicester  a  pack- 
et, secured  with  a  long  tress  of  woman's  hair,  of  a  beautiful  light  brown 
colour.  Enraged  as  he  was,  nay,  almost  blinded  with  fury  to  see  hi^  destin- 
ed revenge  so  strangely  frustrated,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  could  not  resist  this 
extraordinary  supplicant.  He  snatched  the  letter  from  his  hand — changed 
colour  as  he  looked  on  the  superscription— -undid,  with  faultering  hand,  the 
knot  which  secured  it— glanced  over  the  contents,  and  staggering  back, 
vould  have  fallen  had  ke  not  rested  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  where  he 
stood  for  an  instant,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  letter,  and  his  sword-point  turned 
to  the  ground,  without  seeming  to  be  conscious  of  the  presence  of  an  antago- 
nist towards  whom  he  had  shewn  little  mercy,  and  who  might  in  torn  have 
taken  him  at  advantage.  But  for  such  revenge  Tressilian  was  too  noble- 
minded — he  stood  still  in  surprise,  waiting  the  issue  of  this  strange  lit  of 
passion,  but  holding  his  weapon  ready  to  defend  himself  in  case  of  need, 
against  some  new  and  sudden  attack  on  the  part  of  Leicester,  whom  he 
again  suspected  to  be  under  the  influence  of  actual  frenzy.  The  boy  in- 
deed, be  easily  recognized  as  his  old  acquaintance  Dickon,  whose  face,  once 
seen,  was  scarcely  to  be  forgotten ;  but  how  he  came  hither  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  why  his  interference  was  so  energetic,  and  above  all  how  it  came 
to  produce  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  Leicester,  were  questions  which  he 
could  not  solve. 

But  the  letter  was  of  itself  powerful  enough  to  work  effects  yet  more  won- 
derful. It  was  that  which  the  unfortunate  Amy  had  written  to  her  husband, 
in  which  she  alleged  the  reasonsand  manner  of  her  flight  from  Cumnor-Flace, 
informed  him  of  her  having  taken  refuge  at  Kenilworth  to  enjoy  his  protec- 
tion, and  mentioned  the  circumstances  which  had  compelled  her  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Tressilian's  apartment,  earnestly  requesting  he  would,  without  delay 
assign  her  a  more  suitable  asylum.  1  he  letter  concluded  with  the  most  ear- 
nest expression  of  devoted  attachment,  and  submission  to  his  will  in  all  things, 
and  particularly  her  situation  and  place  of  residence,  conjuring  him  only 
that  she  might  not  be  placed  under  the  guardianship  or  restraint  of  .Vamey. 

The  letter  dropped  from  Leicester's  hand  when  he  had  perused  it. 
^  Take  my  sword,'  he  said,  '  Tressilian,  and  pierce  my  heart,  as  I  would 
but  now  have  pierced  your's.' 

^  My  lord,'  said  Tressilian,  <  you  have  done  me  great  wrong ;  but  some- 
thing within  my  breast  ever  whispered  that  it  was  by  egregious  error.' 
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<  EnoTf  indeed !'  said  Leicester, and  handed  him  the  letter;  <  I  hrnve  beea 
made  to  believe  a  man  of  honour  a  villain,  and  the  best  and  purest  of  crea- 
tures a  false  profligate. — Wretched  boy,  why  comes  this  letter  now,  and 
where  has  it  lingered  ?' 

'I  dare  not  tell  you,  my  lord,'  said  the  boy,  withdrawing,  as  if  to  keep 
beyond  hia  reach ; — <  but  here  comes  one  who  was  the  b^rer.' 

Wayland  at  the  same  moment  came  up;  and,  interrogated  by  Leicester, 
hastily  detailed  all  the  circumstances  of  hb  escape  with  Amy, — th«  fatal 
practices  which  had  driven  her  to  flight, — and  her  anxious  desire  to  tbnnr 
herself  under  the  instant  protection  of  her  husband, — pcnnting  out  tlK  evi- 
dence of  the  domestics  of  Kenilworth,  *  who  could  not,'  he  observed,  '  but 
remember  her  eager  inquiries  after  the  Earl  of  Leicester  on  her  first  arrival/ 

^  The  villains !'  exclaimed  Leicester ;  *  but  O,  that  worst  of  villains^  V  ar- 
ney  !-»and  she  is  even  now  in  his  power.' 

<  But  not,  1  trust  in  God,  with  any  commands  of  fatal  import  ?' 

'  No,  no,  no !'  exclaimed  the  Earl  hastily. — <  J  said  something  in  mad- 
ness-^ut  it  was  recalled,  fully  .recalled,  by  a  hasty  messenger ;  and  she  ts 
now — she  must  now  be  safe.' 

^  Yes,'  said  Tressilian,  'she  must  be  safe,  and  1  must  be  assured  of  her 
safety.  My  own  quarrel  with  you  is  ended,  my  lord  ;  bm  there  is  another 
to  begin  with  the  seducer  of  Amy  Robsart,  who  has  screened  his  gniU  vmd& 
the  cloak  of  the  infamous  Varney.' 

'  The  seducer  of  Amy  !'  replied  Leicester,  with  a  voice  like  thunder ; 
<  say  her  husband  ! — her  misguided,  blinded,  most  unworthy  husband  !-- 
She  is  as  surely  Countess  of  Leicester,  as  I  am  belted  Earl.  Nor  can  you, 
sir,  point  out  that  manner  of  justice  which  I  will  not  render  her  at  my  own 
free  will.     I  need  scarce  say,  I  feel  not  your  compulsion.' 

The  generous  nature  of  Tressilian  was  instantly  turned  from  coiisidera- 
tion  of  any  thing  personal  to  himself,  and  centered  al  once  upon  Amy's 
welfare^  He  had  by  no  means  undoubting  confidence  in  the  fluctuating 
resolutions  of  Leicester,  whose  mind  seemed  to  him  agitated  beyoad  the 
government  of  calm  reason ;  neither  did  he,  notwithstanding.the  Bssuramei 
he  had  received,  think  Amy  safe  in  the  hands  of  his  dependants.  <  5fy 
lord,'  he  said,  calmly,  ^  T  mean  you  no  ofi*ence,  and  am  far  from  seeing  a 
quarrel.  But  my  duty  to  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  compels  me  to  carry  this  mat- 
ter instantly  to  the  Queen,  that  the  Countess's  rank  may  be  ackaoa-ledged 
in  her  person.' 

^  You  shall  not  need,  sir,'  replied  the  Earl,  haughtily  ;  <  do  not  dare  tn 
interfere.  No  voice  but  Dudley's  shall  proclaim  EHjdley's  iafamy — To 
Elizabeth  herself  will  i  tell  it,  and  then  for  Cumnor-Place  with  the  speed  of 
life  and  death.' 

So  saying,  he  unbound  his  horse  from  the  tree,  threw  himself  into  the 
saddle,  and  rode  at  full  gallop  towards  the  Castle. 

'  Take  me  before  you,  Master  Tressilian,'  said  the  boy,  seeing  Tres^tian 
mount  in  the  same  haste — *  my  tale  is  not  all  told  out,  and  I  need  jour  pro- 
tection.' 

Tressilian  complied,  and  followed  the  Earl,  though  at  a  less  furious  rate. 
By  the  way  the  hoy  confessed,  with  much  contrition,  that  in  reaentment  to 
Wayland's  evading  all  his  inquiries  concerning  the  lady,  after  Dickon  con- 
ceived he  had  in  various  ways  merited  his  confidenoe,  be  had  purloined 
from  him,  in  revenge,  the  letter  with  which  Amy  had  entrusted  him  for  ihe 
Earl  of  Leicester.  His  purpose  was  to  have  restored  it  to  him  that  eve- 
ning, as  he  reckoned  himself  sure  of  meeting  with  him,  in  consequence  c»l' 
Wayland's  having  to  perform  the  part  of  Arion,  in  the  Pageant.     He  wa« 
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indeed  something  ahurmed  when  he  saw  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  ; 
but  he  argued  that,  as  Leicester  did  not  return  tu  Kenilworth  until  that 
evening,  it  would  be  again  in  the  possession  of  the  proper  messenger,  as 
soon  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  could  possibly  be  delivered.  But  Way- 
land  came  not  to  the  pageant,  having  been  in  the  interim  expelled  by  Lam- 
bourne  from  the  Castle,  and  the.  boy,  not  being  able  to  find  him,  or  to  get 
speech  of  Tressilian,  and  finding  hiinself  in  possession  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  no  less  a  person  than  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  became  much  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  his  frolic.  The  caution,  and  indeed  the  alarm,  which 
Wayland  had  expressed  respecting  Vamey  and  Lamboume,  led  him  to 
judge  that  the  letter  must  be  designed  for  the  EarPs  own  hand,  and  that  he 
might  prejudice  the  lady,  by  giving  it  to  any  of  the  domestics.  He  made 
an  attempt  or  two  to  obtain  an  audience  of  Leicester,  but  the  singularity  of 
his  features,  and  the  meanness  of  his  appearance,  occasioned  his  being  al- 
ways repulsed  by  the  iAsolent  menials  whom  he  applied  to  for  that  purpose. 
At  length  he  thought  he  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  when  the  Earl 
came  down  to  the  loWer  part  of  the  hall ;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  accost 
him,  he  was  prevented  by  Tressilian.  As  sharp  in  ear  as  in  wit,  the  boy 
heard  the  appointment  settled  betwixt  them,  to  take  place  in  the  Pleasance, 
and  resolved  to  add  a  third  to  the  party,  in  hopes  that,  either  in  coming  or 
in  returning,  he  might  find  an  opportunity  of  delivering  the  letter  to  Leices- 
ter, for  strange  stories  began  to  fiit  among  the  domestics.  Accident,  how- 
ever, detained  Dickon  a  little  behind  Leicester,  and,  as  he  reached  the  ar- 
cade, he  saw  them  engaged  in  combat ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  hasten- 
ed to  alarm  the  guard,  having  little  doubt,  that  what  bloodshed  took  place 
betwixt  them,  might  arise  out  of  his  own  frolic.  Continuing  to  lurk  in  the 
portico,  he  heard  the  second  appointment,  which  Leicester,  at  parting,  as- 
signed to  Tressilian,  and  was  keeping  them  in  view  during  the  encounter  of 
the  Coventry-men,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  recognized  Wayland  in  the 
crowd,  much  disguised  indeed,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  escape  the  prying 
g:lance  of  his  old  comrade.  They  drew  aside  out  of  the  crowd  to  explain 
their  situation  to  each  other.  The  boy  confessed  to  Wayland  what  we 
have  above  told,  and  the  artist,  in  return  informed  him,  that  bis  deep  anxie- 
ty for  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  lady  had  brought  htm  back  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Castle,  upon  his  learning  that  morning  at  a  village  about  ten 
miles  distant,  that  Varney  and  Lamboume  had  both  left  it  over  night. 
While  they  spoke,  they  saw  Leicester  and  Tressilian  separate  themselves 
from  the  crowd,  dogged  them  until  they  mounted  their  horses,  when  the 
boy,  whose  speed  of  foot  has  been  before  mentioned,  though  he  could  not 
possibly  keep  up  with  them,  yet  arrived,  as  we  have  seen,  soon  enough  to 
save  Tressilian's  life.  The  boy  had  just  finished  his  tale,  when  tliey  ar- 
rived at  the  Gallery-Tower. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

High  o^er  ttie  eastern  steep  the  sun  is  beaming, 
And  darkness  dies  with  her  deceitful  shadows, 
So  troth  prevails  o^erliysefaood-—^— 

OLD  HJLT. 

As  Tressilian  rode  over  the  bridge  so  lately  the  scene  of  so  much  menv 
riotous  sport,  he  could  not  but  observe  that  men-s  countenances  were  singu- 
larly changed  during  the  space  of  his  brief  absence.  The  sport  was  over, 
but  the  men,  still  habited  in  their  masquing  suits,  stood  to|^erin  groupes, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  who  have  been  just  startled  by  some  strange 
and  alarming  news.  When  he  reached  the  fiasecourt,  appearances  were 
the  same — domestics,  retainers,  and  under-oficers,  stood  together  and  whis- 
pered, bending  their  eyes  towards  the  great  hall,  with  looks  which  seemed 
at  once  alarmed  and  mysterious. 

Sir  Nicholas  filount  was  the  first  person  of  his  own  particular  acquain- 
tance whom  he  saw,  who  left  him  no  time  to  make  inquiries,  but  greeted 
him  with  *  God  help  thy  heart,  Tressilian,  thou  art  fitter  for  a  clown  than  a 
courtier — thou  canst  not  attend  as  becomes  one  who  follows  her  Majesty. — 
Here  you  are  called  for,  wished  for,  waited  for — no  man  but  you  will  serve 
the  turn  ;  and  here  you  come  with  this  misbegotten  brat  on  thy  horse's 
neck,  as  if  thou  wert  dry  nurse  to  some  sucking  devil,  and  wert  just  return- 
ed from  airing.^ 

'  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?'  said  Tressilian,  letting  go  the  boy,  who 
sprung  to  the  ground  like  a  feather,  and  himself  dismount'mg  at  the  same 
time. 

^  Why,  no  one  knows  the  matter,'  replied  Blount ;  ^  I  cannot  smell  it 
out  myself,  though  I  have  a  nose  like  other  courtiers.  Only  my  Lord  o( 
Leicester  has  galloped  along  the  bridge,  as  if  he  would  have  rode  over  ail  in 
his  passage,  demanded  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  and  is  closeted  even  now 
with  her,  and  fiurleigh,  and  Walsingham — and  you  are  called  for — but 
whetlier  the  matter  be  treason  or  worse,  no  one  knows.' 

'  He  speaks  true,  by  heaven,'  said  Raleigh,  who  that  instant  appeared ; 
^  you  must  immediately  to  the  Queen's  presence.' 

'  Be  not  rash,  Raleigh,'  said  Blount,  '  remember  his  boots — For  heav- 
en's sake,  go  to  my  chamber,  dear  Tressilian,  and  don  my  new  bloom-coi- 
oured  silken  hose — I  have  worn  them  but  twice.' 

'  Pshaw  !'  answered  Tressilian  j  *  do  thou  take  care  of  this  boy,  Blount: 
be  kind  to  him,  and  look  he  escapes  you  not — much  depends  on  hira.' 

So  saying,  he  followed  Raleigh  hastily,  leavuig  honest  Blount  with  tk 
bridle  of  his  horse  in  one  hand,  and  the  boy  in  the  other.  Blount  gave  a 
long  look  after  him. 

'  Nobody,'  he  said,  ^  calls  me  to  these  mysteries,  and  be  leaves  me  here 
to  play  horse-keeper  and  child-keeper  at  once.  1  could  excuse  the  one,  for 
I  love  a  good  horse  naturally  ;  but  to  be  plagued  with  a  bratchet  whelp.— 
Whence  come  ye,  my  fair-favoured  little  gossip  ?' 

'  From  the  fens,'  answered  the  boy. 

'  And  what  didst  thou  learn  there,  forward  imp?' 

*  To  catch  gulls  with  their  yellow  stockings,'  said  the  boy* 

*  Umph  !'  said  Blount,  looking  down  on  his  own  immense  roses.  ^  Na>, 
then  the  devil  take  him  that  asks  thee  more  questions.' 
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Meantime  Tressillan  traversed  the  full  length  of  the  great  hall,  in  which 
the  astonished  courtiers  formed  various  groupes,  and  were  whispering  mys^ 
teriously  together,  while  all  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  which  led 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  into  the  Queen's  withdrawing  apartment. 
Raleigh  pointed  to  the  door  where  they  were  within*— Tressilian  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  was  instantly  admitted.  Many  a  neck  was  stretched  to 
gain  a  view  into  the  interior  of  the  apartment ;  but  the  tapestry  which  cov- 
ered the  door  on  the  inside,  was  dropped  too  suddenly  to  admit  the  slightest 
gratification  of  curiosity. 

Upon  entrance,  Tressilian  found  himself  not  without  a  strong  palpitation 
of  heart  in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  who  tias  walking  to  and  fro  in  a  vio- 
lent agitation,  which  she  seemed  to  scorn  to  conceal,  while  two  or  three  of 
her  most  sage  and  confidential  counsellors,  who  exchanged  anxious  looks 
with  each  other,  but  seemed  to  delay  speaking  till  her  wrath  had  abated. 
Before  the  empty  chair  of  state  in  which  she  had  been  seated,  and  which 
was  half  pushed  aside  by  the  violence  with  which  she  had  started  from  it, 
knelt  Leicester,  his  arms  crossed,  and  his  brows  bent  on  the  ground,  still 
and  motionless  as  the  effigies  upon  a  sepulchre  at  that  period.  Beside  him 
stood  the  Lord  Shrewsbury,  then  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  holding  his  ba- 
ton of  office^the  Earl's  sword  was  unbuckled,  and  lay  before  him  on  the 
floor. 

^  Ho,  sir  !'  said  the  Queen,  coming  close  up  to  Tressilian,  and  stamping 
on  the  floor  with  the  action  and  manner  of  Henry  himself;  ^you  know  of 
this  fair  work — ^you  are  an  accomplice  in  this  deception  which  has  been 
practised  on  us — ^you  have  been  a  main  cause  of  our  doing  injustice.' 
Tressilian  dropped  on  his  knee  before  the  Queen,  his  good  sense  showing 
him  the  risk  of  attempting  any  defence  at  that  moment  of  irritation.  <  Art 
dumb,  sirrah  !'  she  continued  ;  *  thou  knowest  of  this  aflair.' 

<  Not,  gracious  Madam,  that  this  poor  lady  was  Countess  of  Leicester.' 

<  Nor  shall  any  one  know  her  for  such,'  said  Elizabeth.  '  Death  of  my 
life  !  Countess  of  Leicester — I  say  Dame  Amy  Dudley — ^and  well  if  she 
have  not  cause  to  write  herself  widow  of  the  traitor  Robert  Dudley.' 

<  Madam,'  said  Leicester,  '  do  with  me  what  it  may  be  your  will  to  do — 
but  work  no  injury  on  this  gentleman — he  hath  in  no  way  deserved  it.' 

*  And  will  he  be  the  better  for  thy  intercession,'  said  the  Queen,  leaving 
Tressilian,  who  slowly  arose,  and  rushing  to  Leicester,  who  continued 
kneeling, — ^  the  better  for  thy  intercession,  thou  doubly  false — ^thou  doubly 
forsworn  ?-M>f  thy  intercession,  whose  villany  hath  made  me  ridiculous  to 
ray  subjects,  and  odious  to  myself  ? — I  could  tear  out  mine  own  eyes  for 
their  bUndness !' 

Burleigh  here  ventured  to  interpose. 

*  Madam,'  he  said,  '  remember  that  you  are  a  .Queen — Queen  of  Eng- 
land— mother  of  your  people.  Give  not  way  to  this  wild  storm  of  pas- 
sion.' 

Elizabeth  turned  round  to  him,  while  a  tear  actually  twinkled  in  her 
proud  and  angry  eye.  <  Burleigh,'  she  said,  <  thou  art  a  statesman— thou 
doest  not,  thou  canst  not  comprehend  half  the  scorn — half  the  misery  that 
man  has  poured  on  me.' 

With  the  utmost  caution — with  the  deepest  reverence,  Burleigh  took  her 
hand  at  the  moment  he  saw  her  heart  was  at  the  fullest,  and  led  her  aside  to 
an  oriel  window,  apart  from  the  others. 

^  Madam,'  he  said,  M  am  a  statesman,  but  I  am  also  a  man — a  man  al- 
ready grown  old  in  your  councils,  who  have  not  and  cannot  have  a  wish  on 
earth  but  your  glory  and  happiness — I  pray  you  to  be  composed.' 
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<  Ah,  Burleigby'  smd  Elisabeth^  *tbou  little  kaowest' — kereaffvo  her 
tears  fell  in  despite  of  her. 

^  I  do— I  do  know,  ray  honoured  Sovere^.  O  beware  thai  yoa  lead 
not  others  to  guess  that  which  they  know  not.' 

<  Ha  !'  said  Elizabeth,  pausing  as  if  a  new  train  of  thought  had  suddenly 
shot  across  her  jbrain.  '  Burleigh,  thou  art  right — ^tbou  art  right — any  thing 
but  disgrace — any  thing  but  a  confession  of  weakness— any  thing  b«t  seem 
the  cheated — slighted — 'Sdeath  .'  to  think  on  it  is  distraction.' 

^  Be  but  yourself,  my  Queen,'  said  Burleigh  ;  <  and  soar  far  above  a  weak- 
ness which  no  Englishman  will  ever  believe  his  Elizabeth  could  have  enter- 
tained, unless  the  violence  of  her  disappointment  carries  a  sad  conviction  to 
his  bosom.' 

<  What  weakness,  my  lord  ?'  said  Elizabeth  haughtily;  '  would  you  too 
insinuate  that  the  favour  in  which  I  held  yonder  proud  traitoi|  derived  its 
source  from  aught'— —But  here  she  could  no  longer  sustain  the  proud  tone 
which  she  had  assumed,  and  again  softened  as  she  said,  ^  But  why  should  I 
strive  to  deceive  even  thee,  my  good  and  wise  servant  ?' 

Burleigh  stooped  to  kiss  her  hand  with  affection,  and — rare  even  in  the 
annals  of  courts — a  tear  of  true  sympathy  dropped  from  the  eye  of  the  min- 
ister  on  the  hand  of  his  Sovereign. 

It  is  probable  that  the  consciousness  of  possessing  this  sympathy,  aided 
Elizabeth  in  supporting  her  mortitication,  and  suppressing  her  extreme  re- 
sentment ;  but  she  was  still  more  moved  by  fear  that  her  passion  would  betray 
to  the  public  the  affront  and  the  disappointment,  which,  alike  as  a  woman 
and  a  Queen,  she  was  so  anxious  to  conceal.  She  turned  from  Burleigh, 
and  sternly  paced  the  hall  till  her  features  had  recovered  their  usual  digni- 
ty,  and  her  mein  its  usual  stateliness  of  regular  motion. 

*  Our  Sovereign  is  her  noble  self  once  more,'  whispered  B>orleigfa  to 
Walsingham  ;  <  mark  what  she  does  and  take  heed  you  thwart  her  not.' 

She  then  approached  Leicester,  and  said,  with  calmness,  <  My  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  we  discharge  you  of  your  prisoner. — My  Lord  of  Leicester, 
rise  and  take  up  your  sword — A  quarter  o(  an  hour's  restraint,  under  the 
custody  of  our  Marshal,  my  lord,  is,  we  think,  no  high  penance  for  months 
of  falsehood  practised  upon  us.  We  will  now  hear  the  progress  of  this  ai^ 
fair.' — She  then  seated  herself  in  her  chair,  and  said,  ^  You,  Tressiliao,  step 
forward,  and  say  what  you  know.' 

Tressilian  told  his  story,  generously  suppressing  as  much  as  be  codd 
what  affected  Leicester,  and  saying  nothing  of  their  having  twice  actually 
fought  together.  It  h  very  probable  that  in  doing  so,  he  did  the  Earl  good 
service  ;  for  had  the  Queen  at  that  instant  found  any  thing  which  she  could 
vent  upon  him,  without  laying  open  sentiments  of  which  she  was  ashamed, 
it  might  have  fared  hard  with  him.  She  paused  when  Tressilian  had  fin- 
ished his  tale. 

^  We  will  take  that  Way  land,'  she  said,  ^  into  our  own  service,  and 
place  the  boy  in  our  Secretary  office  for  instruction,  that  he  may  use  discre- 
tion towards  letters.  For  you,  Tressilian,  you  did  wrong  in  not  communi- 
cating the  whole  truth  to  us,  and  your  promise  rot  to  do  so  was  both  impru- 
dent and  undutiful.  Yet,  having  given  your  word  to  this  unhappy  lady,  it 
was  the  part  of  a  man  and  a  gentleman  to  keep  it ;  and  on  the  whole,  we  es- 
teem you  for  the  character  you  have  sustained  in  this  matter. — My  Lord  ot 
Leicester,  it  is  now  your  turn  to  tell  us  the  trutt^  an  exercise  to  which  you 
seem  of  late  to  have  been  too  much  a  stranger:''- 

Accordingly,  she  extorted  by  successive  questions,  the  whole  histoiy  ot 
his  first  acquaintance  with  Amy  Robsart — ^their  marriage — his  jealousy — 
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the  causes  on  which  it  «ras  fMHidedy  and  many  |Mrticii|Bf«  betkks*  Leices* 
ter^s  confession,  for  such  it  might  be  called,  was  extorted  from  him  piece- 
meal, yet  was  upon  the  whole  accurate,  excepting  that  he  totally  omitted  to 
mention  that  he  bad,  by  implication,  or  otherwise,  assented  to  Varney's  de- 
si^ns  upon  the  life  of  his  Coimtess.  Yet  it  was  what  at  that  moment  lay 
nearest  to  his  heart ;  and  although  he  trusted  in  great  measure  to  the  very 
positive  counter-orders  whkb  he  had  sent  by  Lambourne,  yet  it  wa.s  his 
purpose  to  set  out  foi  Cuninor-'place  in  person,  so  soon  as  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  who,  le  concluded,  would  presently  leave 
Kenii  worth. 

Bttt  tiie  Earl  reckoned  without  bis  host.  It  is  true,  his  presence  and  his 
communications  were  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  once  partial  mistress.  But 
barred  from  every  other  aod  more  direct  mode  of  revens^e,  the  Queen  per- 
ceived that  she  gave  bios  torture  by  these  inquiries,  and  dwelt  on  them  for 
that  reason,  no  more  regarding  the  pain  which  she  herself  experienced,  liian 
tlie  savage  cares  for  the  searing  of  his  own  hands  with  the  hot  pincers  witli 
whirh  he  tears  the  flesh  of  Ihs  captive  enemy. 

At  lenfifth,  however,  the  haughty  lord,  like  a  deer  that  turns  to  bay,  gave 
intimation  that  his  patience  was  failing.  *  Madam,'  he  said,  *  I  have  been 
much  to  blame — more  than  even  your  just  resentment  has  expressed— Yet, 
Madam,  let  me  say  that  my  guilt,  if  it  be  unpardonable,  was  not  unprovok- 
ed ;  and  that  if  beauty  and  condescending  dignity  could  seduce  the  frail 
heart  of  a  human  being,  1  mi?ht  plead  both,  as  the  causes  of  my  conceal- 
ing this  secret  from  your  Majesty.' 

The  Queen  was»so  much  struck  by  this  reply,  which  Leicester  took  care 
should  be  heard  by  no  ime  but  herself,  that  she  was  for  the  mometK  silenc- 
ed, and  the  Earl  had  the  temerity  to  pursue  bin  advantaee.  '  Your  Grace, 
who  has  pardoned  so  much,  will  excuse  my  throwing  myself  on  your  royal 
mercy  for  those  expressions  wiiich  were  yester-moruiug  accounted  but  a 
light  oflRence.' 

The  Queen  6xed  her  eyes  on  him  while  she  replied,  '  Now,  by  heaven, 
my  lord,  thy  eflrontery  passes  the  bounds  of  belief,  as  well  as  patience. 
But  it  shall  avail  thee  aothing.-^VViiat,  ho  !  my  lords,  come  all  and  hear 
the  news — My  Lord  of  Leicester's  Htolen  marriaire  has  cost  me  an  husband, 
and  England  a  King.  His  lordship  is  patriarchal  in  his  tastes— oite  wil^ 
at  a  time  was  insufficient,  and  he  designed  us  the  honour  of  his  left  hand. 
Now,  is  not  this  too  insolent, ^-t hat  I  could  not  grace  him  with  a  few  marks 
of  court-favour,  but  he  must  presume  to  think  my  hand  and  crown  at  his 
disposal  ?— *Vou,  however,  think  better  of  ne,  and  1  can  pity  this  ambitious 
man,  as  I  could  a  child,  whose  bubble  of  soap  has  burst  between  his  hands. 
UV  go  to  the  pre»ence-chamber->-My  Lord  of  Leicester,  we  command  your 
cidse  attendance  on  us.' 

All  was  eager  expectation  in  the  hall,  and  what  was  the  universal  sur- 
prise, wbeo  the  Queen  said  to  those  next  her,  '  The  revels  of  Kenil worth 
arc  not  yet  exhausted,  my  lords  and  ladies— we  are  to  solemniie  the  ooblc 
owner's  marriage.' 

There  was  an  universal  expression  of  surprise. 

*  It  ia  true,  on  our  royal  word,'  said  the  Queen  ;  ^  he  hath  kept  this  a  se- 
cret even  from  us,  that  he  mi^ht  surprise  us  with  it  at  this  very  place  and 
time.  I  see  you  are  dyin^j^  of  curiosity  to  kaow  the  happy  biide — It  is  Amy 
Robsart,  the  same  who,  to  make  up  the  May-game  yesterday,  figured  in  tftie 
pageant  as  the  wife  of  his  servant  Varney.' 

*  For  God's  sake,  madam,'  said  the  Earl,  approaching  her  with  a  mix- 
litre  of  humility,  vexation,  aii4  shame  in  his  couiit«iiaa«e,  aad  speakiog  9m 
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low  as  to  be  heard  by  no  one  else,  <  take  my  head,  as  yon  thfeftiened,  Lu 
your  anger,  and  spare  me  these  taants — urge  not  a  falling  man — tread  tM 
on  a  crushed  worm.' 

^  A  worm,  ray  lord,'  said  the  Queeo^  in  the  same  tone ;  ^  nay,  a  snake 
is  the  nobler  reptile,  and  the  more  exact  similitude — the  fjroxen  snake  yo^ 
wot  of,  which  was  warmed  in  a  certain  bosom.' 

'  For  your  own  sake — for  mine|  madam,'  said  the  Carl — *  vfaife  there  a 
yet  some  reason  left  in  me.' 

<  Speak  aloud,  my  lord,'  said  Elizabeth,  ^  and  at  farther  distance,  v> 
please  you — ^your  breath  thaws  our  rufT.     What  have  you  to  ask  of  us  ?* 

'  Permission,'  said  the  unfortunate  Earl,  humbly,  ^  to  travel  to  Cooiocr- 
Place.' 

^  To  fetch  home  your  bride  belike  ? — Why,  ay,  that  is  but  right — and^u 
we  have  heard,  she  is  indiflerently  cared  for  there.  But,  my  lord,  you  eu 
not  in  person — we  have  counted  upon  passing  certain  days  in  this  Castle  o! 
Kenil worth,  and  it  were  slight  courtesy  to  leave  us  without  a  landlord  du- 
ring our  residence  here.  Under  your  favour,  we  cannot  think  to  incur  sikJi 
disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  our  subjects.  Tressilian  shall  go  to  Cunnor-Flace 
instead  of  you,  and  with  him  some  gentleman  who  hath  been  sworn  of  us 
chamber,  lest  my  lord  of  Leicester  should  be  again  jealous  of  his  old  xi\i>. 
Whom  wouldstthou  have  to  be  in  commission  with  thee,  Tressilian  ?' 

Tressilian  with  humble  deference,  suggested  the  name  of  Raleigh. 

<  Why,  ay,'  said  the  Queen  ;  '  so,  God  ha'  me,  thou  hast  made  a  good 
choice.  He  is  a  young  knight  besides — and  to  deliver  a  lady  from  pri&oi^ 
is  an  appropriate  first  adventure.  Cum  nor- Place  is  little  better  than  a  pris- 
on, you  are  to  know,  my  lords  and  ladies.  Besides,  there  are  certain  fdii- 
ours  there  whom  we  would  willingly  have  in  fast  keeping.  You  will  for- 
nbh  them.  Master  Secretary,  with  the  warrant  necessary  to  secure  the 
bodies  of  Richard  Varney  and  the  foreign  Alasco,  dead  or  alive.  Take  a 
sufficient  force  with  you,  gentlemen — bring  the  lady  here  in  all  honour — lose 
no  time,  and  God  be  with  you.' 

They  bowed  and  left  the  presence. 

Who  shall  describe  how  the  rest  of  that  day  was  spent  at  Kenilwortfa  ? 
The  Queen,  who  seemed  to  have  remained  there  for  the  sole  purpose  U 
mortifying  and  taunting  the  Carl  of  Leicester,  showed  herself  as  skilful  is 
that  female  art  of  vengeance,  as  she  was  in  the  science  of  wisely  go\en}- 
ing  her  people.  The  train  of  state  soon  caught  the  signal,  and  as  he  walk- 
ed among  his  own  splendid  preparations,  the  Lord  of  Kenil  worth,  in  kit 
own  Castle,  already  experienced  the  lot  of  a  disgraced  courtier,  in  the  sli^t 
regard  and  cold  manners  of  alienated  friends,  and  the  Unconcealed  triumph 
of  avowed  and  open  enemies.  -  Sussex,  from  his  natural  military  frankuess 
of  disposition;  Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  from  .their  penetrating  andpntf- 
pective  sagacity,  and  some  of  the  ladies,  from  the  compassion  of  their  sei. 
were  the  only  persons  in  the  crowded  court  who  retained  towards  bim  thr 
countenance  they  had  borne  in  the  morning. 

So  much  had  Leicester  been  accustomed  to  consider  court-favour  as  the 
principal  object  of  his  life,  that  all  other  sensations  were,  for  the  time,  lost 
in  the  agony  which  his  haughty  spirit  felt  at  the  succession  of  pet^  insolb 
and  studied  neglects  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  ;  but  when  be  was  re^ 
tired  to  his  own  chamber  for  ibe  night,  that  long  fair  tress  of  hair  which 
had  once  secured  Amy's  letter,  fell  under  his  observation,  and  with  the  in- 
fluence of  a  counter  charm,  awakened  his  heart  to  nobler  and  more  natur- 
al feelings.  He  kissed  it  a  thousand  times ;  and  while  he  recollected  that 
he  had  it. always  in  bis.power  to  shun  the  ioortidcations  which  he  iiad  tka** 
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day  undei^ne,  by  retiring  into  a  dignified  and  even  pifnceKke  seclusion^ 
with  the  beautiful  and  babied  partner  of  his  future  life,  he  felt  that  he  rose 
above  the  revenge  which  Elisabeth  had  condescended  to  take. 

Accordinj^ly,  on  the  next  day,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Carl  displayed 
so  much  digni^ed  equanimity  ;  he  seemed  so  solicitous  about  the  accom* 
modations  and  amusements  of  his  guests,  yet  so  indifferent  to  their  person- 
al demeanour  towards  him  ;  so  respectfully  distant  to  the  Queen,  yet  so  pa- 
tient  of  her  harassing  displeasure,  that  Elizabeth  changed  her  manner  to 
bim,  and  though  very  cold  and  distant, leased  to  offer  him  any  direct  af- 
front. She  intimated  also  with  some  sharpness  to  others  around  her,  who 
thought  tbey  were  consulting  her  pleasure  in  showing  a  neglectful  conduct 
to  the  Earl,  that  while  they  remained  at  Kenilworth,  they  ought  to  show 
the  civility  due  from  guests  to  the  Lord  of  the  Castle,  in  short,  mattets 
were  so  far  changed  in  twenty-four  hours,  that  some  of  the  more  experien- 
ced and  sagacious  courtiers  foresaw  a  strong  possibility  of  Leicester's  res- 
toration to  favour,  and  regulated  their  demeanour  towards  him,  as  those 
who  might  one  day  claim  merit  for  not  having  deserted  him  in  adversity. 
It  is  time,  however,  to  leave  these  intrigues  and  to  follow  Tressilian  and 
Raleigh  on  their  journey. 

The  troop  consisted  of  six  persons,  for  besides  Wayland,  they  had  in 
company  a  royal  pursuivant  and  two  stout  serving-men.  All  were  well 
armed,  and  travelled  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  with  justice  to  their  horses, 
winch  had  a  long  journey  before  them.  They  endeavoured  to  procure 
some  tidings  as  they  rode  along  of  Varney  and  his  party,  but  could  hear 
none,  as  they  had  travelled  in  the  dark.  At  a  small  village  about  twelve 
miles  from  Kenil worth,  while  they  were  repeating  their  inquiries,  and  giv- 
ing some  refreshment  to  their  horses,  a  poor  clergyman,  the  curate  of  the 
place,  came  out  of  a  small  cottage  and  entreated  any  of  them  who  might 
know  aught  of  surgery,  to  look  in  for  an  instant  on  a  dying  man.' 

The  empiric  Wayland  undertook  to  do  his  best,  and  as  the  curate  con- 
ducted him  to  the  spot,  he  learned  that  the  man  had  been  found  on  the  high 
road  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  by  labourers  as  they  were  going  to  their 
w^otk  on  the  preceding  morning,  and  the  curate  had  giving  him  shelter  in 
his  bouse,  lie  had  received  a  gun-shot  wound  which  seemed  to  be  obvi- 
ously mortal,  but  whether  in  a  brawl  or  from  robbers  they  coold  not  learoi 
as  he  was  in  a  fever  and  spoke  nothing  coiinectedly.  Wayland  entered  the 
dark  and  lowly  apartment,  and  no  sooner  had  the  curate  drawn  aside  the 
curtain,  than  he  knew  in  the  distorted  features  of  the  dyir^  man  the  coun* 
tenance  of  iMichael  Lambourae.  Under  pretence  of  seeing  something 
which  he  wanted,  Wayland  hastily  apprised  his  fellow^ravellers  of  this 
extraordinary  circumstance,  and  both  Tressilian  and  Raleigh,  full  of  boding 
apprehensions,  hantened  to  the  curate's  house  to  see  the  dying  maru  The 
Wretch  was  by  this  time  in  the  agonies  of  death,  from  which  a  much  bet* 
ter  surgeon  than  Wayland  could  not  have  rescued  him,  for  the  bullet  had 
passed  clear  through  his  body.  He  was  sensible,  however,  at  least  in  part, 
for  he  knew  I'ressilian,  and  made  signs  that  he  wished  him  to  stoop  over 
his  bed.  Tressilian  did  so,  and  after  some  inarticulate  murmurs,  in  wbich^ 
we  names  of  Varney  and  Lady  Leicester  were  alone  distinguishable,  he 
hade  Tressilian  *  make  haste  or  he  would  come  too  late.'  It  was  in  vain 
Tressilian  urged  him  for  farther  information,  he  seemed  to  become  in  aome 
degree  delirious,  and  wlien  he  again  made  a  signal  to  attract  Tressilian's  at- 
tention, it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  desiring  him  to  inform  his  uncle^ 
Ciiles  Gosling  of  the  Black  Bear,  that  <  he  had  died  withoat  his  shoes  after 
^^^•'    A  convulsioa  verified  his  words  a  few  minutes  alter,  and  the  travd* 
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lers  dttdved  nothlof  i'cnn  Imvmfr  met  wkh  Inm,  wrhiff  tbe  obacurc  fean 
concerninf;  the  fate  of  the  Countess,  which  his  dym^  wordft  were  calcda- 
ted  to  coBvey,  and  which  induced  them  to  press  their  jonrnej  wkh  die  m- 
Biost  speed,  prej^nng  hor^^es  in  the  Queen's  name  whoi  those  whicfa  tbej 
rode  became  ouiil  fur  service. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

The  death  heM  thrice  waa  heard  to  riog. 

An  aerial  voice  was  heard  to  call ; 
And  thrice  the  raven  flapped  its  wing, 

A  round  the  towers  of  Lumnor-h  all . 

MrCfKUB« 

We  are  now  to  return  to  that  part  of  our  story  where  we  intimsled  that 
Varney,  possessed  of  the  authority  of  the  Earl  oi  Leicsester,  and  of  ibe 
Queen's  permission  to  the  same  effect,  hastened  to  aeeare  himself  a^in>t 
the  discovery  of  his  perfidy  by  removing  the  Countess  frem  Keoilwordi 
Castle.  He  had*  proposed  to  set  forth  early  in  the  momti^,  but  reflect inc 
that  the  L^l  might  relent  in  the  iaterim,  and  seek  another  interview  with 
the  Countess,  he  resolved  to  prevent,  by  immediate  departure,  all  cbsnce  ot 
what  would  have  ended  to  him  in  detection  and  inrinn*  For  tins  porposehe 
called  for  Lambourne,  and  was  exceedinjgly  incensed  to  find  that  the  trusty 
attendant  was  abroad  on  some  ramble  in  the  neitrhboming  viHage,  or  else- 
where. As  his  return  was  expected,  he  comaianded  that  be  should  prepare 
himself  for  attending  him  on  an  immediate  journey.  In  the  oneanirhiie  be 
used  ih^  ministry  of  a  servant  called  Robin  Tider,  one  to  whom  the  nnFatenn 
oi  Cumnor  Place  were  already  in  some  degiee  known,  as  be  had  been  thert 
moietlian  unce  in  attendance  on  the  Earl.  To  this  man.  whose  character 
resembled  that  of  Lambourne,  though  he  was  neither  quite  so  prompc  nor 
altogether  so  profitgaie,  Varney  gave  command  to  have  throe  borses  sad- 
dled, and  to  prepare  a  hurse  iitrer,  and  have  them  in  neadineasat  th<*  ptTS^ 
tern  gate.  'J  he  natural  enough  excuse  of  his  lady's  insanity,  wluch  was 
now  universally  believed,  acc<iunted  for  the  secrecy  with  which  abe  wras  to 
be  remo\ed  from  the  Castle,  and  he  reckoned  on  the  same  excuse  m  cast 
of  the  unfortunate  Amy's  resistance  or  otherwise.  The  agency  of  Anthooy 
Foster  was  indisfienhible,  and  that  be  now  went  to  secure.  This  person, 
naturally  of  a  sour  unsocial  disposition,  and  sonM»«ihat  tired,  beside»y  unfa 
hi  A  jotirney  from  Cumnor  to  Warwickshire,  in  order  to  bring  the  news  oi 
the  (Jountess'  escape,  had  early  extricated  himself  from  the  crowd  of  was- 
sailers,  and  betaken  himself  to  his  chamber,  where  he  lay  asleep,  when  Var- 
n«y,  completely  ix]iiipped  tor  travelling,  and  with  a  dark  lantern  ia  bis 
hand,  entered  bis  apartment.  He  paused  an  instant  to  listen  to  what. his 
gbNoriate  was  murmuring  in  his  sleep,  and  could  plainly  distingnisfa  the 
words,  <  Ave  Maria — ora  pro  ftobis — No,  it  runs  not  so-^^ldiver  as  /ran 
evil — Ay,  so  it  runs.' 

<  Praying  in  liis  sleep,'  said  Vameyr;  <  and  confounding  his  old  and  new 
devotions — He  must  have  more  need  of  prayer  ere  I  am  done  wkh  him. 
What  ho!  holy  man — most  blessed  penitent! — Awftke-- ftw«ke.**«'I1i€ 
devil  has  not  done  with  you  yet»^ 
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As  Yarne^r  at  the  same  time  shook  the  sleeper  by  Ae  arm,  it  ehamr^i  the 
cnrrent  of  bis  ideas,  and  he  roared  oat,  ^  Tbeives !— tbeives !  K  hHI  die  in 
defence  of  my  f^d-^^my  hard  won  ^Id,  that  has  cost  me  so  dear, — ^Where 
is  Janet  ? — Is  Janet  safe  ?' 

^  Safe  enough,  thou  bellowing  fool,'  said  Vamey ;  ^  art  thou  tM  ashamed 
of  th;^  clamor.' 

Foster  by  this  time  was  broad  awake,  and  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  asked 
Varney  the  meaning  of  so  untimely  a  visit.     ^  It  augurs  nothing  good.' 

'  A  false  prophecy,  most  sainted  Anthony,'  returned  Varney ;  <  It  augurs 
thnt  the  hour  is  come  for  converting  thy  leasehold  into  freehold— What 
sa^^'st  thou  to  that  ?' 

^  Hadst  thou  told  me  in  broad  day,'  said  Foster,  '  I  bad  rejoiced*— but  at 
this  dead  hour,  and  by  this  dim  light,  and  looking  on  thy  face,  whicfa^ls  a 
ghastly  contradiction  to  thy  light  words,  1  cannot  but  rather  think  of  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done,  than  the  guerdon  to  be  gained  by  it.' 

^  Why,  thou  fool,  it  is  but  to  escort  thy  charge  back  to  Camnor>Place«' 

^  Is  that  indeed  all  F  said  Foster ;  <  thou  look'st  deadly  pale,  and  thou  art 
not  moved  by  trifles— is  that  indeed  all  ?' 

'  Ay^  that  and  may  be  a  trifle  more,'  said  Varney. 

^  Ah,  that  trifle  more !'  said  Foster ;  '  stiH  thou  look'st  paler  and  paler.' 

^  Heed  not  my  countenance,'  said  Varney,  ^  you  see  it  by  this  wretched 
light.  Up  and  be  doing,  man — ^Think  of  C^umnor-Place — thine  own  prop- 
er freehold — Why,  thou  may'st  found  a  weekly  lecture-shop,  besides  en- 
dowing Janet  like  a  baron's  daughter.— Seventy  pounds  and  odds.' 

*  Seventy-nine  ponnds,  five  irfrilKngs  and  five  pence  half-penny,  besides 
the  value  of  the  wood,'  sadkl  Foster ;   *  and  I  am  to  have  it  all  as  copyhold.' 

*  All,  man— squirrels  and  all — no  gipsey  shall  cut  the  value  of  a  broom*^ 
no  boy  so  much  as  take  a  biitFs  nest,  without  paying  thee  a  quittance. — Ay, 
that  is  right— don  thy  m:itter  as  fast  as  possible— ^horses  and  every  thing  is 
ready,  all  save  that  accursed  villain  Lamboume,  who  is  out  on  some  infernal 
gambol.' 

^  Ay,  Sir  Richard,'  said  Foster,  <you  would  take  no  advice.  I  ever  told 
you  that  drunken  profligate  would  fail  you  at  need.  Now  I  could  have 
helped  yon  to  a  sober  young  man.' 

^  What,  some  slow«spoken,  long-breathed  brother  of  the  congregation-— > 
why,  we  shall  have  use  for  such  also,  man --Heaven  be  prabcd,  we  shall 
lack  labourers  of  every  kind. — Ay,  that  is  right — forget  not  your  pistols-^ 
Come,  oaWf  and  let  us  away.' 

<  Whither  ?'  said  Anthony. 

'  To  my  lady's  chamber — and,  mind — she  must  along  with  us.  Thou 
art  not  a  fellow  to  be  startled  by  a  shnek.' 

*  Not  if  Scripture-reasim  can  be  rendered  for  it ;  and  it  is  written,  *  wives, 
obey  your  husbands.'  But  will  my  lord's  commands  bear  us  out  if  we  use 
violence  ?* 

< Tosh,  man!  here  is  his  signet,'  answered  Varney;  and,  having  thus 
sflenced-the  objections  of  his  associate,  they  went  together  to  Lord  Huns- 
don's  apartment,  and,  acquainting  the  centinel' with  their  purpose,  as  a 
matter  sanctioned  by  the  Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  they  entered  the  j 

apartment  of  the  unfortunate  Countess. 

The  horror  of  Amy  may  be  conceived,  when,  starthig  from  a  broken 
slumber,  she  saw  at  her  bedside  Varney,  the  man  on  earth  shi*  most  feared 
and  hated.  It  was  even  a  consolation  to  see  that  he  was  not  alone,  though 
she  hadsomvch  reason  to  fear  hissuiien  companion. 
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<  Mtdam,'  said  Vaniey,  '  there  \%  no  time  for  ceremoiiy.  My  Lord  of 
Leicester,  having  fuUy  considered  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  seiKls  you  his 
orders  immediately  to  accompany  iis  on  our  retarn  to  Camnor^Plaoe.  See, 
here  is  hissignet,  in  token  of  his  instant  and  pressing  commands.' 

'  It  is  false  !'  said  the  C'>antess ;  *  thoa  hast  stolen  the  warrant,— thoa, 
who  art  capable  of  every  villany,  from  the  blackest  to  the  basest.' 

^  It  is  true,  madam/  said  Vamey  ;  '  so  true,  that  if  you  do  not  imtaotly 
arise,  and  prepare  to  attend  us,  we  must  compel  you  to  obey  our  orders.' 

'  Compel ! — ^thou  darest  not  put  it  to  that  issue,  base  as  thou  aft,'  exclaim- 
ed the  unhappy  Countess. 

*  Thai  remains  to  be  proved,  madam,'  said  Vamey,  who  had  determined 
on  intimidation  as  the  only  means  of  subduing  her  high  spirit;  *  if  you  put 
me  to  it,  you  will  find  me  a  rough  groom  of  the  chambers.' 

It  was  at  this  threat  that  Amy  screamed  so  fearfully,  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  received  opinion  of  her  insanity,  she  would  quickly  have  had  Lord 
Hunsdon  and  others  to  her  aid.  Perceiving,  however,  that  her  scre^nw 
were  vain,  she  appealed  to  Foster  in  the  most  affecting  terms,  conjuring 
him,  as  his  daughter  Janet's  honor  and  purity  was  dear  to  him,  not  to  per- 
mit her  to  be  treated  with  unwomanly  violence. 

*  Why,  madam,  wives  must  obey  their  husbands, — thereof  Scripture* 
warrant  for  it,'  said  Foster ;  <  and  if  you  will  dress  yoaiseff,  and  come 
with  us  patiently,  there's  no  one  shall  lay  finger  on  you  while  I  can  draw 
a  pistol-trigeer.' 

Seeing  no  help  arrive,  and  comforted  even  by  the  dogged  language  of 
Foster,  the  Countess  promised  to  arise  and  dress  herself,  if  tbey  would 
agree  to  retire  from  the  room.  Vamey  at  the  same  time  as^ured  her  of  a)I 
safety  and  honour  while  in  their  hands,  and  promised,  that  he  him5plf 
would  not  approach  her,  since  his  presence  was  so  displeasing.  Her  hus- 
band, he  added,  would  be  at  Cuinnor-Place  within  twenty-four  hours  alter 
they  had  leached  it. 

Somewhat  comforted  by  this  assurance,  upon  which,  however,  she  siw 
little  reason  to  rely,  the  unhappy  Amy  made  her  toilette  by  the  assistance 
of  th«*  lantern,  which  they  left  with  her  when  they  quitted  the  apartment. 

Weeping,  trembling,  and  praying,  the  unfortunate  lad>  dressed  herself, 
with  sensations  how  difierem  from  the  days  in  which  she  was  wont  to  deco- 
rate herself  in  all  the  pride  of  conscious  beauty.  She  endeavoured  to  de- 
lay the  completing  her  dress  as  long  as  she  could,  until,  terrified  by  the  im- 
patience of  Vamey,  she  was  obliged  to  declare  heraelf  ready  to  atteod 
them. 

When  they  were  about  to  move,  she  clung  to  Foster  with  soch  an  ap- 
pearance of  terror  at  Vamej^'s  approach,  that  the  latter  protested  to  her^ 
with  a  deep  oath,  that  he  had  no  intention  whatsoever  of  even  approaching 
her.  ^  if  you  do  but  consent  to  execute  your  husband's  will  in  quietness, 
you  shall,'  he  said,  *  see  but  little  of  me.  I  will  leave  you  undisttirtied  to 
the  care  of  the  usher  whom  your  good  taste  prefers.' 

<  My  husband's  will!'  she  exclaimed.  <  But  it  is  the  will  of  God,  aod 
let  that  be  sufiicient  to  me.-^I  will  go  with  Master  Foster  as  unresisting  as 
ever  did  a  literal  sacrifice.  He  is  a  father  at  least ;  and  will  have  decencv, 
if  not  himianity.  For  thee,  Varney,  were  it  my  latest  word,  thou  art  aa 
equal  stranger  to  both.' 

Varney  replied  only,  she  was  at  liberty  to  chuse,and  walked  some  paces 
before  them  to  shew  the  way  ;  while  half  leaning  on  Foster,  and  half  car^ 
ried  by  him,  she  was  transported  from  the  Saintlowe  Tower  to  the  post* 
em-gate,  where  Tider  waited  with  the  liner  and  bones. 
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The  Countess  was  placed  in  the  former  without  resistance*  She  saw 
with  some  satiiifaction,  that  while  Foster  and  1  ider  rt>de  chise  by  the  litteti 
which  the  latter  conducted,  the  dreaded  Varney  lingered  behind,  and  was 
soon  lost  in  darkness.  A  little  while  she  strove,  as  the  road  winded  round 
the  Verge  of  the  lake,  to  keep  si(;hl  of  those  stately  towers  which  called 
her  husband  lord,  and  which  still,  in  some  places,  flowed  with  lights, 
where  was  sailers  were  still  revelling.  But  when  the  direction  of  the  road 
rendered  this  no  longer  possible^  she  drew  t>ack  her  head,  and,  sinking 
dtiwn  on  the  litter,  recommended  herself  to  the  care  of  Providence. 

Besides  the  desire  of  inducing  the  Countess  to  proceed  quietly  on  her 
journey,  V^arney  had  it  also  in  view  to  have  an  interview  with  Lambourne, 
by  whom  he  every  moment  expected  to  be  joined,  without  the  presence  of 
any  witnesses.  He  knew  the  character  ol  this  man,  prompt,  bloody,  reso- 
lute, and  greedy,  and  judged  htm  the  most  fit  agent  he  could  employ  in  his 
farther  designs.  But  ten  miles  of  their  journey  bad  been  measured  ere  he 
heard  the  hasty  clatter  of  horse's  hoofs  behind  him,  and  was  presently  over- 
taken by  Michael  Lambourne. 

Fretted  as  he  was  with  his  absence,  Varney  received  his  profligate  ser- 
▼ant  with  a  rebuke  of  unusual  bitterness.  '  Drunken  villain,'  he  said,  ^  thy 
idleness  and  debauched  folly  will  stretch  a  halter  ere  it  be  long ;  and  for 
me,  I  care  not  how  soon.' 

This  style  of  objurgation,  Lambourne,  who  was  elated  to  an  unusual  de^ 
gree,  not  only  by  an  extraordinary  cup  of  wine,  but  by  the  sort  of  confiden- 
tial interview  he  had  just  had  with  the  £arl,.did  not  receive  with  his  wont- 
ed humility.  '  He  would  take  no  insolence  of  language,'  he  said,  <  from 
the  best  knight  that  ever  wore  spurs.  Lord  Leicester  had  detained  him  on 
some  business  of  import,  and  that  was  enough  for  Varney,  who  was  but  a 
servant  like  himself.' 

Varney  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  unusual  tone  of  insolence ;  but, 
ascribing  it  to  liquor,  suffered  it  to  pass  as  if  unnoticed,  and  then  began  to 
tamper  with  Lambourne,  touchuig  his  willingness  to  aid  in  removing  out  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester's  way  an  impediment  to  a  rise,  which  would  put  it  io 
his  power  to  reward  his  trusty  followers  to  their  utmost  wish.  And  upon 
Micnael  Lamboume's  seeming  ignorant  what  was  meant,  he  plainly  indicat- 
ed ^  the  litter-load,  yonder,'  as  the  impediment  which  he  desired  should  be 
removed. 

^  Look  you,  Sir  Richard,  and  so  forth,'  said  IMichael,  <  some  are  wiser 
than  soioe,  that  is  one  thing,  and  some  are  worse  than  some,  that's  another. 
I  know  my  lord's  mind  on  this  matter  better  than  thou,  for  he  hath  trusted 
me  fully  in  the  matter.  Here  are  his  mandates,  and  his  last  words  were, 
Michael  Lambourne, — for  his  lordship  spenks  to  me  as  a  gentleman  of  the 
sword,  and  useth  not  the  words  drunken  villain,  or  such  like  phrdses,  of 
those  who  know  not  how  to  bear  new  dignities. — Varney,  says  he,  must 
pay  the  utmost  respect  to  my  Countess — 1  trust  to  you  for  looking  to  it^ 
Lambourne,  savs  his  lordship,  and  you  must  bring  back  my  signet  from 
blm  peremptorily.' 

<  Ay,'  replied  Varney,  *  said  he  so,  indeed  ?    You  know  all  then.' 

<  All — all — and  you  were  as  wise  as  to  make  a  friend  of  me  while  the 
weather  is  fair  betwixt  us.' 

<  Aod  was  there  no  one  present  when  he  so  spoke  ?' 

^  Not  a  breathing  creature,'  replied  Lambourne.  <  Think  you  my  lord 
would  (rust  any  one  with  such  matters,  save  an  approved  man  of  a€tioB  like 
anyself  ?' 
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<  Most  tnie,'  said  Varney,  and  making  a  pause,  looked  ^mrard  en  the 
moonlight  road.  They  were  traversing  a  wide  and  o^^ea  heath.  The  lit- 
ter, at  least  a  mile  before  thera,  was  both  oat  of  sifrfat  and  hearii^.  He 
looked  behind,  and  there  was  an  expanse,  lighted  by  the  moonbeama,  with- 
out one  human  being  in  sight.  He  resumed  his  speech  to  Lambouroe, 
*  And  will  you  turn  upon  your  master,  who  has  introduced  you  to  this  ca- 
reer of  court4ike  favour — whose  apprentice  you  have  been,  Midiael — who 
has  taught  you  the  depths  and  shallows  of  court  intrigue  P 

<  Michael  not  me.'  ssiid  Lamboume,  '  I  have  a  name  will  brook  a  mtuier 
before  it  as  well  as  another ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  if  I  have  been  an  apfures* 
tice,  my  indenture  is  out,  and  I  am  resolute  to  set  up  for  myself.' 

*  Take  they  quittance  fiist,  thou  fool.'  said  Vamey.  and  wich  a  ptsiol, 
which  he  had  for  some  time  held  in  his  hand,  shot  Lambourae  tbn»ag;h  the 
body. 

The  wretch  fell  from  his  horse  without  a  single  groan,  and  Vamey  dis- 
mounting, rifled  his  pockets,  turning  out  the  lining,  that  it  migbc  apf»par  be 
had  fallen  by  robbers.  He  secured  the  Carl's  packet,  which  was  his  rbkf 
object,  but  he  also  took  Lambptirne's  purKP,  coiitaftning  some  gold  pif^res, 
the  reliques  of  what  his  debauchery  had  left  him,  and  from  singular  combiri- 
ation  of  feeling,  earned  it  in  his  han'l  only  the  length  of  a  aaiall  river,  which 
crossed  the  road,  into  which  he  threw  it  as  far  as  he  coaki  fling.  Such  are 
the  strange  remnants  of  conscience  which  remain  after  she  seems  totally 
subdued,  that  this  cruel  and  remorseless  man  would  have  ielt  hiflsself  degra- 
ded had  he  pocketed  the  few  pieces  of  the  wretch  whom  he  had  thns  ruth* 
lessly  slain.  The  murderer  reloaded  his  pistol,  after  cleansing  Uie  lock 
and  barrel  from  the  appearances  of  late  explosion,  and  rode  calmly  after 
the  litter,  satisfying  himself  that  he  had  so  adroitly  removed  a  troublesome 
witness  to  many  of  hb  intrigues,  and  the  bearer  of  mandates  %vbM^  he  bad 
no  intentions  to  obey,  and  which,  therefore^  he  was  desiroirt  it  alMNikl  bt 
thought  had  never  reached  his  hand. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  made  wHh  a  degree  of  speed,  wbicfa 
showed  the  little  care  they  had  for  the  health  of  the  unhappy  Countess. 
They  paused  only  at  such  places  where  all  was  under  their  comBiand,  and 
where  the  tale  of  the  insane  Lady  Vamey  would  have  obtained  ready  ere- 
^t,  had  she  made  any  attempt  to  appeal  Co  the  coropaasioa  of  the  few  per- 
sons admitted  to  see  her.  But  Amy  saw  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  hearing 
from  any  to  whom  she  had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  berseify  and,  be^ 
sides,  was  too  terrified  for  the  presence  of  Var ney  lo  violate  the  implied 
eotidition,  under  which  she  was  to  travel  free  from  his  company.  Theantbori- 
ty  of  Vamey  often,  during  the  Earl's  private  jourales  to  Cumnor,  readik 
procured  relays  of  horses  where  wanted,  so  that  they  approached  Camnor- 
Place  upon  the  night  after  they  left  Kenilworth. 

At  this  period  of  the  journey,  Vamey  came  up  to  the  rear  of  the  litlo, 
as  he  bad  done  before  repeatedly  during  the  journey,  and  asked^  <  What 
•does  she  ?' 

^  She  sleeps,'  said  Foster;  <  I  would  we  were  home — her  strength  is  ex- 
hausted.' 

<  Rest  will  restore  her,'  answered  Vamey.  <  She  shall  soon  aleep  sound 
and  long — we  muft  consider  how  to  lodge  her  in  safety.' 

'  In  her  own  apartments,  to  be  sure,'  said  Foster.  <  f  have  sent  Janet  to 
lier  aunt's,  with  a  proper  rebuke,  and  the  old  women  are  tiuth  itself— for 
they  hale  this  lady  cordially.' 

'  We  will  not  trust  them,  however,  friend  Anthony ;  we  must  have  that 
stronghold  where  you  keep  your  gold.' 
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«  My  gold  ?*  said  Anthony  much  alarmed ;  *  why,  what  gold  have  1  ? — 
God  help  me,  I  have  no  geld — I  would  I  had.' 

*  Now,  marry  hang  thee,  thou  stupid  brute — who  thinks  of  or  cares  for 
thy  gold  ? — if  I  did,  could  I  not  find  an  hundred  better  ways  to  come  at  it. 
In  one  word,  thy  bed-chamber,  which  thou  hast  fenced  so  curiously,  must 
be  her  place  of  seclusion  ;  and  thou,  thou  hind,  shall  press  her  pillows  of 
down — I  dare  to  say  the  Earl  will  never  ask  after  the  rich  furniture  of  these 
four  rooms,*  ' 

This  last  consideration  rendered  Foster  tractable  ;  he  only  asked  per- 
mission to  ride  before,  to  make  matters  ready,  and  spurring  his  horse,  he 
rode  on  before  the  litter,  while  Varney,  falling  about  threescore  paces  be- 
hind it,  remained  only  attended  by  Tider. 

When  they  had  arrived  at  Cumnor-Place,  the  Countess  asked  eagerly  for 
Janet,  and  shewed  much  alarm  when  informed  she  was  no  longer  to  have 
the  attendance  of  that  amiable  girl.' 

<  My  daughter  is  dear  to  me,  madam,'  said  Foster,  gruffly  ;  *  and  I  de- 
sire not  that  she  should  iearn  the  court-tricks  of  lying  and  eloping — some- 
what too  much  of  that  has  she  learned  already,  an  it  please  your  ladyship*' 

The  Countess,  much  fatigued  and  greatly  terrified  by  the  circumstances 
of  her  journey,  made  no  answer  to  his  insolence,  but  mildly  expressed  a 
wish  to  retire  to  her  chamber. 

*  Ay,  ay,'  muttered  Foster,  *  'tis  but  reasonable ;  but,  under  favour,  you 
go  not  to  your  gew*gaw  toy-house  yonder — ^you  will  sleep  to-night  in  better 
security.' 

<  I  would  it  were  in  my  grave,'  said  the  Countess;  *  but  that  mortal  feel- 
ings shiver  at  the  idea  of  soul  and  body  parting.' 

<  You,  I  guess,  have  no  chance  to  shiver  at  that,'  replied  Foster.  '  My 
lord  comes  hither  to-morrow,  and  doubtless  you  will  make  your  own  ways 
good  with  him.' 

*  But  does  he  come  hither  ? — does  he  indeed,  good  Foster  ?' 

<  O  ay,  good  Fpster  !'  replied  the  other.  ^  But  what  Foster  shall  I  be  to- 
morrow, when  you  speak  of  me  to  my  lord — though  all  I  have  done  was 
to  obey  his  own  orders.' 

^  Yoa  shall  be  my  protector — a  rough  one  indeed — ^but  still  a  protector/ 
answered  the  Countess.    <  O,  that  Janet  were  but  here !' 

*  She  b  better  where  she  is,'  answered  Foster — *  one  of  you  is  enough  to 
perplex  a  plain  head — but  will  you  taste  any  refreshment  ?' 

^  O  no,  no — my  ciiamber-— my  chamber.  I  trust,'  she  said, '  I  may  se- 
cure it  on  the  inside.' 

*  With  all  my  heart/  answered  Foster,  ^  so  I  may  secure  it  on  the  out- 
side ;'  and  taking  a  lamp,  he  led  the  way  to  a  part  of  the  building  where 
Amy  had  never  been,  and  conducted  her  up  a  stair  of  great  height,  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  the  old  women  with  a  lamp.  At  the  head  of  the  stair, 
which  seemed  of  almost  immeasurable  height,  they  crossed  a  short  wooden 
gallery,  formed  of  black  oak,  and  very  narrow,  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
was  a  strong  oaken  d(»or,  which  opened  and  admitted  them  into  the  miser^s 
apartment,  homely  in  its  accommodations  in  the  very  last  degree,  and  ex- 
cept in  name,  little  different  from  a  prison-vault. 

Foster  stopped  at  the  door,  and  gave  the  lamp  to  the  Countess,  without 
either  offering  or  permitting  the  attendance  of  the  old  woman  who  had  cai^ 
ried  it.  The  lady  stood  not  on  ceremony,  but  taking  it  hastily,  barred  the 
door,  and  secured  it  with  th«  ample  means  provided  ^n  the  inside  for  that 
purpose^ 
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Varney,  meanwhile,  bad  lurked  behiod  on  the  stairs,  bvi  beanop  tb* 
door  barred,  lie  now  came  up  on  tiptoe,  and  Foster,  winking  to  bim,  poioi- 
ed  with  setf-complacence  to  a  piece  of  concealed  macbiDery  id  ibe  vail. 
wbich,  playing  with  much  ea^ie  and^  little  noise,  raised  up  a  part  of  tht 
wooden  gallery,  after  the  manner  of  a  drawbridge,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  com- 
munication between  the  door  of  the  bed-room,  which  be  usually  inkateitd. 
and  the  landing  place  of  the  high  winding-stair  which  ascended  to  it.  Tix 
rope  by  which  this  machinery  was  wrought  was  generally  carried  vhLc 
the  bed-chamber,  it  being  Foster '»  object  to  provide  against  iovasMn  frc« 
without;  but  now  that  it  was  intended  to  secure  the  prisoner  within, ik 
cord  had  been  brought  over  to  the  landing  piace,  and  was  there  made  M, 
when  Foster,  with  much  complacency,  had  raised  their  unsuspected  trap> 
door. 

Varney  looked  with  great  attention  at  the  machinery,  and  peeped  more 
than  once  at  the  deep  abyss  which  was  opened  under  the  vacant  part  of  lu 
gallery.  It  was  dark  as  pitch,  and  seemed  profoundly  deep,  and  as  Fia* 
ter  informed  his  confederate  in  a  whisper,  went  nigh  to  the  lowest  vaaii  4^ 
the  Castle.  Varney  cast  once  more  a  fixed  and  long  look  down  into  \h^ 
sable  gulf,  and  then  followed  Foster  down  to  the  part  of  the  maDor-faoibc 
ipost  usually  inhabited. 

When  they  arrived  in  the  parlour,  which  we  have  mentioned,  Vanin 
requested  Foster  to  get  them  supper,  and  some  of  the  choicest  wine.  '  1 
will  seek  Alasco,'  he  added ;  ^  we  have  work  for  him  to  do,  and  we  oi^. 
put  him  into  good  heart.' 

Foster  groaned  at  this  intimation,  but  made  no  remonstrance.  The  ^: 
woman  assured  Varney  that  Alasco  had  scarce  eaten  or  drunken  since  bcf 
master's  departure,  living  perpetually  shut  up  in  the  laboratory,  and  taikii : 
as  if  the  world ^s  continuance  depended  on  what  he  was  doing  there. 

'  I  will  teach  him  that  the  world  hath  other  claims  on  bim,'  aaid  Vaiw; 
aeixing  a  light,  and  going  in  quest  of  the  alchemist.  He  returned,  aiU5 1 
considerable  absence,  set^  pale,  but  yet  with  his  habitual  sneer,  ook 
cheek  and  nostril — '  Our  friend,'  he  said,  *  has  exhaled.' 

^  How  !  what  mean  >ou  i — Hun  away — fl^^d  with  my  fi>rty  pounds ' 
gold,  that  should  have  been  multiplied  a  thousand  fold  ?  1  will  bave  \Xs.\ 
and  Cry.' 

*  I  will  tell  thee  a  surer  way,'  said  Varney. 

'  How !  which  way  ?'  exclaimed  Faster ;  ^  I  will  have  back  nay  kc\ 
pounds — 1  deemed  them  as  surely  a  thousand  times  multiplied — ^1  vUl  \»< 
back  my  in-put,  at  the  l^^ast.' 

'  Go  hang  thyself  then,  and  see  Alasco  in  the  Devil's  Court  of  Chaao' 
ly,  for  thither  be  has  carfied  the  cause.' 

^  How — what  dost  thou  mean — is  he  dead  ?' 

^  Ay,  truly  is  he,  and  properly  swoln  already  in  the  face  and  body — R'- 
had  been  mixing  some  of  his  devil's  medicines,  and  the  glass  mask  «>a^~- 
he  used  constantly  had  fallen  from  his  face,  and  the  subtle  pmaon  had  <c* 
tered  the  brain,  and  done  its  work.' 

<  Sancta  Maria  P  said  Foster ;  <  I  mean,  God  in  bis  mercy  preserve  l- 
from  covetousness  and  deadly  sin.     Had  he  not  had  projection,  think  joc 
Saw  you  no  ingots  in  the  crucibles  ?' 

<  Nay,  1  looked  not  but  at  the  dead  carrion,'  answered  Varney;  *aii  oc- 
spectacle — he  was  swoln  like  a  corpse  three  days  exposed  on  the  wkeei-* 
rah  !  give  me  a  cup  o£  wine.' 
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'  I  will  go/  said  Foster,  ^  I  will  examine  myself.'-^He  took  the  lampy 
and  hastened  to  the  door,  but  there  hesitated,  and  paused.  Will  you  not 
go  with  me  ?'  said  he  to  Vamey. 

<  To  what  purpose,'  said  Vamey ;  <  I  have  seen  and  smelled  enough  to 
spoil  my  appetite,  i  broke  the  window  however,  and  let  in  the  air — it 
reeked  of  sulphmr,  and  roost  suffocating  steams,  as  if  the  very  devil  had 
been  there.' 

'  And  mi$fht  it  not  be  the  act  of  the  Daemon  himwlf  ?'  said  Foster,  still 
hesitating ;  *  I  have  heard  he  is  powerful  at  such  times,  and  with  such  peo« 
pie.' 

<  Still  if  it  were  that  Satan  of  tiiine,'  answered  Varney,  '  who  ttius  jades 
thy  imagination,  thou  art  in  perfect  safety,  unless  he  is  a  most  unconscion- 
able devil  indeed.     He  hath  had  two  good  sops  of  late.' 

<  How,  two  sops — what  mean  you  ?'  said  Foster — '  what  mean  you  ?' 

^  You  will  know  in  time — and  this  other  banquet— but  thou  wilt  esteem 
her  too  choice  a  morsel  for  the  fiend's  tooth — she  must  have  her  psalms, 
and  harps,  and  seraphs.' 

Anthony  Foster  heard,  and  came  siowly  back  to  the  table,  '  God,  Sir 
Richard,  and  must  that  then  be  done  ?' 

^  Ay,  in  very  truth,  Anthony,  or  there  comes  no  copyhold  thy  way.' 

<  I  always  foresaw  it  would  land  there,'  said  Foster  ;  '  but  how,  Sir  Rich- 
ard, how  ? — for  not  to  win  the  world  would  [  put  hands  on  her.' 

'  I  cannot  blame  thee,'  said  Vatney;  ^  I  should  be  reluctant  to  do  that 
myself — we  miss  Alasco  and  his  manna  sorely  $  ay,  and  the  dog  Lam- 
bourne.' 

<  Why,  where  tariies  Lamboume?'  said  Foster. 

'  Ask  no  questions,'  said  Varney,  <  thou  wilt  see  him  one  day,  if  thy  creed 
is  true.— But  to  our  graver  matter — 1  will  teach  thee  a  springe,  Tony,  to 
catch  a  woodcock — yonder  trap-door— yonder  gim-crack  of  thine,  will  re- 
main secure  in  appearance,  will  it  not,  though  the  supports  are  withdrawn 
beneath.' 

^  Ay,  marry,  will  it,  so  long  as  it  is  not  trodden  on.' 

<  But  were  the  lady  to  attempt  an  escape  by  that  way,  her  weight  would 
carry  it  down.' 

^  A  mouse's  weight  would  do  it,'  said  Foster. 

'  Why,  then,  she  dies  in  attempting  her  esc^ape,  and  what  could  you  or 
I  help  It,  honest  Tony  ?  Let  us  te  bed,  we  wilt  adjust  our  project  to-moi- 
row.' 

On  the  next  day,  when  evening  approached,  Vamey  summoned  Foster 
to  the  execution  of  their  plan.  Tider  and  Foster's  old  man-servant  were 
sent  on  a  feigned  errand  down  to  the  village,  and  Anthony  himself,  as  if 
anxioos  to  see  that  the  Countess  suffered  no  want  of  accommodation,  visi- 
ted her  place  of  confinement.  He  was  so  muck  staggered  at  the  mildness 
and  patience  with  which  she««eenied  to  endure  her  confinement,  that  he 
could  not  help  earnestly  recommending  to  her  not  to  cross  the  threshold 
on  any  account  whatsoever,  until  f^ord  Leicester  should  come,  <  Which,' 
he  added,  <  I  trust  in  God,  will  be  very  soon.'  Amy  patiently  promised 
that  she  would  resign  herself  to  her  fate,  and  Foster  returned  to  his  hard- 
ened companion  with  his  conscience  half-eased  of  the  perilous  load  which 
weighed  on  it.  'I  have  warned  her,'  he  said ;  ^  surely  in  vain  is  the  snare 
set  in  the  sight  of  any  bin).' 

He  left,  therefore,  the  Countess'  door  unsecured  on  the  outside,  and 
withdrew  the  supports  which  sustained  the  falling  trap,  which,  therefore' 
kept  its  level  position  merely  through  a  slight  adhesion.    They  then  with- 
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drew  to  wait  the  issue  on  the  grouod^floor  adjoining,  but  they  waited  kmg 
in  vain.  At  length  Varney,  after  walking  long  to  and  fro,  with  his  face 
muffled  in  his  cluak,  threw  it  suddenly  back,  and  said,  *  Surely  never  was 
a  woman  fool  enough  to  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  escape.' 

<  Perhaps  she  is  resolved/  said  Foster,  '  to  await  her  husband's  rebim.' 
^  True — most  true,'  said  Yarney,  rushing  out,  ^  1  had  not  ihou^t  of 

that  before.' 

In  less  than  two  minutes,  Foster,  who  remained  behind,  heard  the  tr<»d 
of  a  horse  in  the  court-yard,  with  a  whistle  similar  to  that  which  was  the 
Earl's  usual  signal ; — and  the  instant  after  the  door  of  the  Countess'  cbaoH 
ber  opened,  and  the  trap-door  gave  way.  There  was  a  rushing  soood— a 
heavy  fall — a  faint  groan — and  all  was  over. 

At  the  same  instant,  Varney  called  in  at  the  window,  in  an  accent  and 
tone  which  was  an  indescribable  mixture  betwixt  horror  and  raillery,  ^  Is 
the  bird  caught  ? — Is  the  deed  done  ?' 

^  O  God,  forgive  us!'  replied  Anthony  Foster. 

^  Why,  thou  fool,'  said  Varney,  <  thy  toil  is  ended,  and  thy  reward  se- 
cure.    Look  down  into  the  vault — what  seest  thou  ?' 

^  f  see  only  a  heap  of  white  clothes,  like  a  suow*drift,'  said  Fofiter.  '  0 
God,  she  moves  her  arm !' 

^  Hurl  something  down  on  her.  Thy  gold  chest,  Tony — ^itis  an  beav7 
one.' 

*  Varney,  thqu  art  an  incarnate  fiend ." — ^replied  Foster; — ^  There  needs 
nothing  more — she  is  gone  I' 

<  So  pass  our  troubles,'  said  Varney,  entering  the  room  ;  <  I  dreamed  aoi 
I  could  have  mimicked  the  EarPs  call  so  well.  Let  us  now  think  how  the 
alarm  should  be  given, — the  body  is  to  remain  where  it  is.' 

But  their  wickedness  was  to  be  permitted  no  longer ; — for,  even  while 
they  were  at  this  consultation,  Tre&silian  and  Raleigh  broke  in  upon  tbem, 
having  obtained  admittance  by  means  of  the  servants  whom  they  had  s^ 
cured  at  the  village. 

Anthony  Foster  fled  ;  and,  knowing  each  corner  and  pass  of  the  intricate 
old  house,  escaped  all  search.  But  Varney  was  taken  on  the  spot;  and^ 
instead  of  expressing  compunction  for  what  he  had  done,  seemed  to  take  a 
fiendish  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  them  the  remains  of  the  murdered  Comn 
tess,  while  at  the  same  time  he  defied  them  to  shew  that  he  hsid  any  share  is 
her  death.  The  despairing  grief  of  Tressilian,  on  viewing  the  mang^ 
and  yet  warm  remains  of  what  had  lately  been  so  lovely  and  so  beloved, 
was  such,  that  Raleigh  was  compelled  to  have  him  removed  from  the  place 
by  force,  while  he  bim^^elf  assumed  the  direction  of  what  was  to  be  done. 

Varney,  upon  a  second  examination,  made  very  Uitie  mystery  oihec  of 
the  crime  or  of  its  motives ;  alleging  as  a  reason  for  liis  frankness,  \hai 
though  much  of  what  he  confessed  could  only  have  attached  to  him  by  s©- 
picion,  yet  that  suspicion  wouhl  have  been  aufiicient  to  deprive  him  of  Lei- 
cester's confidence^  and  to  destroy  all  his  towering  plans  of  ambition.  'I 
-was  not  born,'  he  said,  <  to  drag  on  the  remainder  of  life  a  degraded  out- 
cast,—nor  will  1  so  die,  that  my  fate  shall  make  a  holiday  to  the  volgsr 
herd.' 

From  these  words  it  was  apprehended  he  had  some  design  upon  hunsdf, 
and  he  was  carefully  deprived  of  all  means,  by  which  such  could  be  carried 
into  execution.  But  like  some  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  carried  about 
bis  person  a  small  quantity  of  strong  poiscm,  prepared  probably  by  the  cele- 
brated Demetrius  Alasco.  Having  swallowed  this  potion  over-night,  he 
was  found  next  morning  dead  in  liis  cell  $  nor  did  he  appear  to  have  saSet* 
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ed  ameh  agany,  his  countenance  presetitingr,  even  in  death,  the  habitual  ex« 
pression  of  sneering  sarcasm,  which  was  predominant  while  he  lived.  The 
wicked  man,  saith  Scripture,  hath  no  bonds  in  his  death. 

The  fate  of  h'ls  colleague  in  wickedness  was  long  unknown.  Cumnor- 
Flace  was  deserted  immediately  after  the  murder ;  for,  in  the  vicinity  of 
of  what  was  called  the  Lady  Dudley's  chamber,  the  domestics  pretended  to 
hear  groans  and  screams,  and  other  supernatural  nobes^  After  a  certain 
length  of  time,  Janet,  hearing  no  tidings  of  her  father,  became  the  uncon- 
trouled  mbtress  of  his  property,  and  conferred  it  with  her  hand  upon  Way- 
land,  who  had  become  a  man  of  settled  character,  and  had  a  place  in  Eliza- 
beth's household.  But  it  had  been  after  they  had  been  both  dead  for  some 
years,  that  their  eldest  son  and  heir,  in  making  some  researches  about  Cum- 
nor-Hall,  discovered  a  secret  passage,  closed  by  an  iron  door,  which,  open- 
ing from  under  the  t>ed  in  the  Lady  Dudley's  (*hamber  descended  to  a  sort 
of  a  ceil,  in  which  they  found  an  iron  chest  containing  a  quantity  of  gold, 
and  a  human  skeleton  stretched  above  it.  The  fate  of  Anthony  Foster 
was  now  manifest.  He  had  fled  to  this  place  of  concealment,  forgetting 
the  key  of  the  spring-lock,  and  secured  from  escape,  by  the  means  he  had 
used  for  preservation  of  that  gold,  for  which  he  had  sold  hb  salvation,  he 
had  there  perished  miserably.  Unquestionably  the  groans  and  screams 
heard  by  trie  domestics  were  not  entirely  imaginart,  but  were  those  of  this 
wretch,  who,  in  his  agony,  was  crying  for  relief  and  succour. 

The  news  of  the  Countess'  dreadful  fate  put  a  sudden  period  to  the 
pleasures  of  Kenilworth.  Leicester  retired  from  court,  and  for  a  consider^ 
able  time  abandoned  himself  to  his  distress.  But  as  Vamey  in  hb  last 
declaration  had  been  studious  to  spare  the  character  of  his  patron,  he  was 
the  object  rather  of  compassion  than  resentment.  The  Queen  at  length 
recalled  him  to  court ;  he  was  once  more  distinguished  as  a  statesman  and 
favourite,  and  the  rest  of  his  career  is  well  known  to  history.  But  there 
was  something  retributive  in  hb  death,  if,  according  to  an  account  very  gen- 
erally received,  it  took  place  from  his  swallowing  a  draught  of  poison, 
which  was  designed  for  another  person. 

Sir  Hugh  Kobsart  died  very  soon  after  his  daughter,  having  settled  hb 
estate  on  rressilian.  But  neither  the  prospect  of  rural  independence,  nor 
the  proiubes  of  favour  which  Elizabeth  held  out  to  induce  him  to  follow 
the  court,  could  remove  his  profound  melancholy.  Wherever  he  went,  he 
seemed  to  see  before  him  the  disfigured  corpse  of  the  early  and  only  object 
of  his  affection.  At  length  having  made  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  old  friends  and  old  servants  of  Sir  Hugh's  family  at  Lidcote-Hall,  he 
hiinself  embarked  whh  his  li  tend  Raleigh  for  the  Virginia  expedhion,  and, 
young  in  yearn,  but  old  in  gnefs,  died  before  hb  day  in  that  foreign  land* 
Of  inferior  persons  it  is  oiliy  necessary  to  say,  that  Blount's  wit  grew 
brighter  as  hb  yellow  roses  faded ;  and  that  doing  his  part  as  a  brave  com- 
mander in  the  wars,  he  was  nwcb  more  in*  his  element,  than  during  the 
short  period  o(  his  following  the  court ;  and  that  Flibbertigibbet's  acute 
gtfnius  raised  him  to  favour  and  dbtinction,  in  the  employment  both  of 
burieigh  and  Cecil. 


The  outlines  of  this  melancholy  tale  may  be  found,  at  greatest  length, 
in  Ash  mole's  Antiquities  of  Berkshire,  although  it  Is  alluded  to  in  many 
ether  works  which  treat  of  Leicester's  hbtory.— The  ingenious  translator 
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of  '  Camoens,'  William  Julius  Mickle,  has  made  the  roontess*  tnftedy  the 
subject  of  a  beautiful  elegy^  called  Cumnor-Hall,  which  condodes  with 
these  lines : 

The  Tillage  maids,  with  fearfdt  glance, 

Avoid  the  ancient  moM-grown  wall. 
Nor  ever  lead  the  merry  dance 

Among  the  groves  of  Cumnor-HaO. 

And  manj  a  traveller  has  sighM, 

And  pensive  moum'd  that  lady^s  fan. 
As  wandf-ring  onward  he  has  spied, 

The  haunted  towers  of  Cumnor-UalL 
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